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FIRST  PERIOD.    SECOND  EPOCH. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 


MONABCHIAinSM  OF  THE  EBIONITICAIi  FOBH. 


INTRODUCTION. 
T/ie  Two  Forms  of  Monarchiamsm. 

|0 WARDS  the  end  of  the  second  century^  in  harmony 
with  the  New  Testament,  the  doctrinal  development, 
which  had  started  with  the  historical,  and  had  passed 
gradoally  from  lower  to  higher  ground,  arrived  preliminarily 
at  its  goal.  Nothing  short  of  attributing  to  Christ  true  divinity 
was  able  to  satisfy  minds  conscious  of  having  attained  absolute 
reconciliation  through  Him.  We  find,  too,  that  at  a  far  earlier 
date,  probably  through  the  influence  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Apostles,  the  conviction  that  Christ  had  introduced  the  abso- 
lutely perfect  religion,  and  that  everything,  both  in  its  rise  and 
continuance,  is  essentially  and  originally  conditioned  by  Christi- 
anity, had  found  an  expression  in  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
pre-ejdstence  of  Christ,  and  of  EQs  second  coming  to  judgment. 
During  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  the  mind  of  the 
Church  advanced  unconcernedly  onwards  towards  the  goal 
which  the  necessity  of  the  case  had  fixed,  until  it  finally  landed, 
and  that  with  clearly  defined  consciousness,  in  the  inner  sphere 
of  the  supramundane  divine  itself,  and  traced  back  the  roots  of 
the  Logos  who  appeared  in  Chiist,  to  the  ultimate  ground  of  all 
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tMngs,  that  Is,  to  the  veiy  essence  of  God  EEImself  •  At  this  pointy 
however^  a  great  shock  was  experienced :  the  coarse  taken  by 
the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  seemed 
to  be  adverse  to  the  reigning  doctrine  of  God.  A  reaction, 
therefore,  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  God, — a  doctrine  which  had  always  been  taken  for  granted, 
— and  Christology  was  at  first  refused  that  resting-place  in  the 
eternal  divine  essence  which  it  undoubtedly  needed.  Nor  was 
this  any  longer  a  conflict  with  tendencies  outside  of  the  Church, 
but  within  its  own  bosom.  For  the  unity  of  God,  which  the 
rational  and  religious  mind  universally  regards  as  an  unassail- 
able certainty  (with  which  conviction  Christians  had  hitherto 
unhesitatingly  deemed  themselves  to  be  in  harmony),  appeared 
on  reflection  to  be  so  irreconcilable  with  the  distinctive  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity,  that  one  or  the  other  must  needs  give 
way.  Had  the  new  Christian  principle  given  way,  a  relapse 
of  humanity  into  its  ante-Christian  state  would  inevitably  have 
followed ;  and  it  could  have  made  but  little  difference  whether 
the  place  of  Christianity  were  taken  by  a  pantheistic  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  the  AU,  moulded  after  a  Greek  type,  or  by 
an  abstract  deistic  monotheism,  moulded  after  a  Jewish  type. 
On  the  other  hand,  did  the  Christian  principle  firmly  maintain 
its  position,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  life  and  vigour  it 
displayed,  and  were  the  monarchy  of  God  sacrificed  to  it,  a  re- 
lapse into  polytheism  would  be  inevitable.  In  either  case,  the 
certain  conviction  of  faith,  that  Christianity,  as  the  revelation  of 
the  inmost  essence  of  God,  was  the  perfect  religion,  would  have 
received  a  deadly  blow.  For  a  long  time  already,  a  storm  had 
been  brewing  in  the  sphere  of  the  unity  of  God,  which  threat- 
ened to  spend  its  force  against  the  course  taken  by  the  develop- 
ment of  Christology ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  led  to  the  distinct  and  conscious  equalization  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father,  and  to  Christology  directly  touching  the  veiy 
apex  of  theology,  than  the  storm  b^gan  to  burst. 

The  reaction  against  the  hitherto  received  Christology  could 
only  originate,  it  is  true,  with  a  defective,  partially  ante-Christian 
conception  of  Gt)d.  For,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
conception  of  the  attributes  of  God  had  already  undergone  many 
a  change  during  the  Gnostic  movements,  and  that  love  had  been 
recognised  as  a  determination  of  God  alongside  of  the  physical 
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determlnatioiis^  and  also  alongside  of  righteousness  and  sanctily ; 
still  the  doctrine  of  the  inner  nature  of  Grod  had  not  been  with 
certainty  transformed  by  the  Christian  principle.  And  yet  all 
depended  on  this  latter.  Christologj  gave  thereto  a  mighty  im- 
pulse ;  and  this  impulse  governed,  in  the  first  instance,  the  fur- 
ther course  taken  by  the  matter,  till,  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  and  during  the  progress  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Church 
withdrew  its  attention  fiom  the  development  of  Christology, 
and,  taking  its  Christology  for  granted,  applied  itself  mainly  to 
the  attainment  of  the  true  conception  of  God, — that  is,  to  the 
task  of  conciliating  the  doctrine  of  the  higher  nature  of  Christ, 
and  subsequently  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  idea  of  God, 
— and  to  the  clear  and  conscious  exposition  of  the  Trinity  as  the 
properly  Christian  conception  of  God,  in  opposition  to  heathen- 
ism on  the  one  hand,  and  Judaism  on  the  other. 

From  the  end  of  the  second  century,  then,  we  may  say, 
Christology  demanded  that  the  preyioudy  prevailing  oonoBption 
of  God  should  undergo  a  transformation  in  consonance  vdth  the 
divine  revelation  in  Christ.  We  find,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  old  is  the  fulcrum  or  stay  for  the 
development  of  the  Christian  principle,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
development  itself  is  unable  to  make  way  save  as  the  truth  em- 
bodied in  previous  systems  is  incorporated  with  Christianity; — 
otherwise  humanity  relapses  irrecoverably  from  Christianity  into 
its  ante-Christian  condition.  And  the  same  process  of  concilia- 
tion between  nature  and  grace — that  is,  between  the  ante- 
Christian  and  the  Christian — we  find  accomplished  again  in  the 
remarkable  stadium  to  which  our  attention  is  now  to  be  devoted. 
There  were  not  lacking  men  who,  though  opposed  in  other 
respects,  were  agreed  in  their  dread  of  any  approach  to  an 
undermining  of  the  unity  of  God  (compare  Origen  in  John.  T. 
ii.  2, — TO  voWov^  ^iKodiov^  elvcu  €vj(pfiiifov^  TapiiATfTov^  etikafiov' 
fUiHJv^  Svo  avar/opeuaeu  Oeoxm ;  TertuUian  adv.  Prax.  3, — ^^  Sim- 
plices  quique,  ne  dixerim  imprudentes  et  idiotsd,  qusd  major 
semper  credentium  pars  est,  quoniam  et  ipsa  regula  fidei  a  plu- 
ribus  Diis  secidi  ad  unicum  et  verum  Deum  transfert,  expa- 
vescunt  ad  oucovoiiUw.  Monarchiam,  inquiunt,  tenemus") ;  and 
because  they  paid  sole  regard  to  this  one  point,  they  were  desig- 
nated Monarchians.  The  Judaizing  Christians,  indeed,  are  no 
longer  deserving  of  much  notice  in  this  connection.    The  rigid 
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coDception  of  God  entertained  by  unbelieving  Jews  bad  not 
entirely  escaped  the  corrosive  power  of  Gnosticism ;  the  prin* 
ciples  of  Hellenism  and  Judaism  had  approximated  to  each 
o^er,  in  conseqaence  of  their  retom  i^to  their  pantheistic 
ground;  the  old  Ebionites,  who  denied  Christ's  supernatural 
birth,  whose  number  even  at  an  earlier  period  seems  never  to 
have  been  large,  and  who  appear  to  have  been  in  part  more 
closely  connected  with  the  synagogue  than  with  the  Christian 
Church,  have  now  passed  away,  as  far  as  their  importance  is 
concerned.  At  the  very  moment,  however,  when  the  Christo- 
logy  of  the  Church  had  arrived  at  the  above  mentioned  theolo- 
gical problem,  but,  though  seeking,  had  not  found  the  solution, 
old  and  new  elements  broke  loose ;  consolidated  themselves,  as 
at  the  time  when  Ebionism  and  Docetism  prevailed,  into  opposed 
heresies, — ^to  wit,  into  Patripassianism,  which  was  a  higher  form 
of  Docetism,  and  into  a  new  form  of  Ebionism,  which  had  passed 
through,  and  therefore  received  a  colouring  from.  Gnosticism. 
As  has  been  remarked,  Christology  still  constituted  the  moving 
principle ;  and  the  two  heresies  just  mentioned  were  Christolo- 
gical,  and  not  Trinitarian,  like  Sabellianism  and  Arianism  proper. 
And  as  the  two  earlier  Christological  heresies  found  a  new  prop 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  which  now  became  a  factor 
of  the  movement ;  so,  in  conjunction  with  the  opposition  raised 
against  them  by  the  Church,  did  they  prepare  the  way  for,  and 
introduce,  the  century  which  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view  may  be 
properly  termed,  the  Trinitarian  centuiy.  But  what  we  found 
occurring  in  the  case  of  Cerinthus, — to  wit,  that  when  the 
Docetism  and  Ebionism,  confusedly  combined  in  his  system, 
were  separated,  the  principle  of  Ebionism  logically  led  to  Doce- 
tism, and  vice  versdy — occurs  again  at  this  higher  stage.  The 
Alogi  (see  Epiph.  Haer.  51 ;  Lrenaeus  3,  c.  11,  9 ;  compare  Hein- 
ichen  de  Alogis,  1829),  opposed  to  Cerinthus  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  the  Montanists  on  the  other,  appear,  from  the  indefinite- 
ness  which  they  sought  to  maintain  in  reference  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  Logos,  and  from  the  latitudinarian 
and  regressive  movement  which  they  initiated,  to  form  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  two  possible  forms  of  Monarchianism  (Note 
1  in  the  Appendix).  The  Ebionite  Theodotus  is  expressly  termed 
an  inrofnrcuTfia  ix  rQ9  oKofyov  aipiaew.  That  the  Alogi  accepted 
the  supernatural  birth  of  Christ,  we  may  with  certainty  conclude 
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from  the  position  thej  assumed  towards  the  Synoptics,  which 
thej  made  the  basis  of  their  operations  against  the  Gospel  of 
John.  On  this  point,  moreover,  Epiphanius  brings  no  charge 
against  them.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  they  denied  the  divi- 
nity of  Christ,  notwithstanding  their  rejection  of  the  Gospel  of 
John ;  nay,  even  although  they  may  have  taken  up  a  position,  not 
merely  of  indifference,  but  of  actual  antagonism,  to  the  developed 
dogma  of  the  Logos  (see  Epiphanius'  Haer.  51,  28 ;  Anaceph. 
ed.  Pet  2,  144).  For  such  a  denial  would  by  no  means  have 
been  excused  by  Epiphanius ;  he  would  then  rather  have  justly 
classed  them  with  the  Ebionites :  whereas  he  does  the  very  con- 
trary. They  had  no  intention,  therefore,  of  denying  divinity 
to  Christ ;  but  still  it  is  not  likely  that  they  willingly  traced  it 
back  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  being  distinct  from  God ;  for  to 
have  assumed  that,  would  have  been  incompatible  with  their  re. 
lation  both  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  Montanism. 
Even  supposing  they  did  the  del  Oeov  Xiyo^  irape^ficiXjoVy  tov  airo 
Harpo^  (Anaceph.  2, 144,  5),  it  is  improbable  that  they  admitted 
the  existence  of  distinctions  m  God, — for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing which,  they  contented  themselves  with  simply  saying  that 
Christ  was  a  man  who  had  in  Himself  the  deity  of  the  Father, 
instead  of  adopting  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  by  which  His 
divinity  was  more  distinctly  defined.  Naturally  enough,  when 
their  aim  was  to  preserve  the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  as  it  de- 
cidedly was  (see  Note  1,  Appendix),  the  doctrine  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  higher  nature  of  Christ  became  converted  into 
the  doctrine  of  the  predestination  (irpoyvc^a-i^f  prssdestinatio)  of 
this  peculiar  union  of  God  with  a  man.^ 

Such  a  doctrine  evidently  left  undetermined,  whether  the 
divine  in  Christ  was  personal,  or  a  mere  force.  According, 
therefore,  as  the  mind  was  more  under  the  sway  of  religion,  or 
of  the  practical  understanding,  this  Monarchianism  necessarily 
took  a  patripassian  or  an  Ebionitic  turn.  Let  us  now  consider 
these  two  tendencies. 

^  The  passage  from  Origen*B  Gomxn.  in  Ep.  Tit.  T.  iv.,  in  Pamph.  Apolog. 
p.  22, — *^  qui  dicunt  .  .  .  quod  homo  natus  Patris  eolam  in  ee  habuerit 
deitatem,*^ — ^probably  relates  to  the  Alogi.  If  so,  the  heresies  which  are 
there  ennmerated  before  and  after,  form  a  regular  and  orderly  aeries.  To 
the  ''  Deitaa  Patris,'*  vttrptKn  itomf,  would  then  be  opposed  the  vmrptMt  0f d( 
^o^-oc.  required  by  Epiphanius;  see  Hser.  51,  28. 
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EBIONISM  IN  A  HIGHER  FORM. 

The  revivification  of  Ebionism,  which  we  have  now  to  con- 
Bider,  differed  from  the  old  in  two  respects : — in  that,  firsth/j  it 
allowed  the  supernatural  birth  of  Christ ;  and,  secondly,  perceived 
the  impossibility  of  the  belief  in  the  unique  and  exceptional 
character  of  Christ  standing  its  ground,  or  even  of  allowing  the 
reality  of  His  human  development,  unless  the  divine  element 
which  distinguished  Him  were  confessed  to  have  influenced  it 
from  the  very  beginning.  This  form  of  Ebionism  is  in  advance 
also  of  that  abstract,  ethical  point  of  view,  which  attaches  worth 
to  a  moral  development  only  so  far  a»  it  spring,  from  Luman 
fower.  There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  what  Eusebius  men- 
'  ions  having  found  in  an  old  writing  (H.  E.  5,  28),  that  Theo- 
iotus  the  Tanner,  of  Bj^antium,  arrived  at  his  thesis — Christ 
was  ^£\^  avOpcnrot;,  although  bom  of  the  Virgin  (TertulL  de 
prsBscript.  53),  after  a  denial  of  Christ,  and  that  his  heresy  was 
meant  to  serve  as  a  cloak  to  his  apostasy.  But  this  ground  alone, 
even  though,  as  is  not  improbable,  he  added  higher  predicates  to 
Christ,  should  prevent  us  regarding  him  as  a  worthy  representa- 
tive of  the  higher  form  of  Ebionism  which  was  now  reviving  into 
existence.  It  is  quite  certain  that  neither  the  Alogi,  with  whom 
he  was  connected  (see  above),  nor  the  school  which  sprang  from 
him,  held  Christ  to  be  merely  an  ordmary  man ;  for  then  they 
would  not  have  deserved  even  the  name  of  heretics  (Note  2).^ 
We  will  direct  our  attention  a  little  longer  to  this  school. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  Theodotians  a  school  was  found  for 
a  speculative,  or,  more  precisely  expressed,  for  a  pantheistic 
form  of  Ebionism  connected  with  Ghiosticism.  The  funda- 
mental features  of  this  view,  as  laid  down  by  Theodotus  the 
Money-changer  (Theodoret,  Hssr.  fab.  2,  6),  or  by  the  Theo- 
dotus whom  Clemens  Alexandr.  mentions  (with  Neander,  I  hold 
the  two  to  be  one  and  the  same  person),  are  the  following : — 
During  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  we  find,  in 
general,  that  the  hypostases  and  mythical  JBon-world  of  Gnosti- 
cism, which  were  formerly  kept  apart,  began  to  be  confounded 
with  each  other;  and  the  same  thing  is  particularly  observable 

^  See  the  Inquiry  into  the  true  idea  of  Heresy,  contained  in  Note  U, 
Appendix,  YoL  I.    Tranal. 
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in  the  Theodotians,  in  so  far  as  they  assert  even  the  Logos  to 
be  absolutely  identical  with  the  Father  (Exc.  Theod.  19).  The 
image  of  this  Logos,  whom  they  take  pleasure  in  designating 
High  Priest  (compare  27),  or  Melchizedek  (Note  3 ;  see  Theo- 
doret's  Hser.  Fab.  2,  6),  was  borne  by  Christ  (ibid.),  as,  indeed, 
by  all  elect  souls.  No  one  individual,  however,  can  be  said  to 
be  identical  with  that  eternal  idea ;  not  even  Christ  contained 
all  its  fulness,  but  was  merely  one  word  of  the  Word  {Koyov 
X0709,  19) ;  one  ray  of  the  divine  was  in  His  soul,  and  that  He 
shares  with  all  elect  souls.  The  presence  of  the  Redeemer  in 
the  world  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  glory  He  has  with  the 
Father.  Both  the  elder  and  the  younger  Theodotus  (Exc.  60) 
readily  appealed  to  Luke  L  35.  They  considered  the  words, 
"  The  Holy  Spirit  will  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Most  High  will  overshadow  thee,**  to  refer  to  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  the  formative  power  of  God,  which  moulded  it  in 
the  womb  of  the  Virgin.  Li  this  case,  also,  they  meant  to  exclude 
the  indwelling  or  incarnation  of  the  irv&jfia  or  "Ko^o^.  To  the 
Logos  who  was  in  identity  with  the  Father  there  attached,  it  is 
true,  from  eternity  the  irepirfpa^y  but  He  had  no  personal  exist- 
ence (pva-la).  He  was  the  Father's  countenance,  or  His  circum- 
scription (Umschriebenheit)  and  form ;  and  this  b  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Son,  as  applied  to  God  apart  from  the  incarnation 
(10, 19) ;  Sonship  is,  as  it  were,  a  determination  of  the  Father 
Himself,  the  element  of  finltude  in  Him.  The  Father  Himself 
is  the  Son,  so  far  as  He  turns  His  countenance  towards  us, — in 
which  alone  we  are  able  to  know  Him  (10,  23).  But  the  Logos 
has  by  no  means  an  exclusive  relation  to  Christ.  Li  becoming 
incarnate, — and  we  must  not  suppose  there  to  have  been  only 
one  incarnation,  for  the  Son  was  incarnate  also  in  the  prophets 
(19), — this  Son,  that  is,  God,  not  merely  assumed  flesh,  but 
also  personality  (pv<rla)y  out  of  the  subject  (man).  The  person- 
ality, however,  held  the  position  of  servant ;  for  it  was  capable 
of  suffering,  and  was  subject  to  the  active,  supreme  cause  (19). 
It  is  scarcely  possible  Hot  to  perceive  the  after-influence  of 
the  system  of  the  elder  Theodotus  in  this  form  of  Ebionism.  In 
a  variety  of  ways  he  affirmed,  in  opposition  to  the  Church,  that 
Christ  was,  after  all,  a  true  man ;  and  whatever  other  divine 
attributes  he  may  have  given  to  Him,  rested  solely  on  the  basis 
of  His  full  human  personality.    Such  also  was  the  position  of 
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the  younger  Theodotus  (Note  4).  Now,  although,  like  the 
Gnostic  Ebionism  which  consolidated  itself  into  definite  forms 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  after  the  elder  Ebionism 
had  died  out,  Theodotus  found  little  difiiculty  in  attributing  to 
Christ,  or  to  His  elect  and  predestined  soul,  a  divine  substance, 
the  Ebionitic  character  of  his  views  shows  itself  at  once  in  his 
supposition,  that  the  Redeemer  merely  awakened  the  soul  out  of 
sleep  and  kindled  the  divine  spark,  which  lies  at  all  events  in 
the  elect  (3) ;  and  in  his  not  leaving  to  Christ  even  the  dignity 
of  being  an  unique  incarnation  of  the  Word.  The  elect  differ 
from  each  other  only  in  the  measure  in  which  the  one  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  tIXo?  irpoieoirri^ — that  is,  to  the  idea  of 
the  true  man,  created  in  the  image  of  God — than  the  other. 
Accordingly,  this  form  of  Ebionism  also  was  at  last  compelled 
to  agree  with  the  elder  Theodotus  when  he  says  (Tertull.  de 
prsscr.  53), — ^^  Christ  is  raised  above  other  men  nulla  alia  nisi 
sola  justitisB  auctoritate.''  An  exactly  similar  position  was  oc- 
cupied somewhat  later  than  Theodotus  the  Elder,  according  to 
Eusebius  (see  5,  28)  and  Theodoret  (see  Hser.  fab.  2, 4),  by  Ar- 
temon ;  with  the  single  difference  that  he  had  probably  cast  off 
the  Gnostic  element  (compare  Note  3,  and  take  in  conjunc- 
tion therewith  Hser.  fab.  2,  5,  at  the  commencement).  Devoted 
to  Hellenic  philosophy  (Euseb.  5,  28),  and,  as  it  appears,  deal- 
ing arbitrarily  with  the  Old  and  New  Testament  records,  he 
and  his  school  believed  themselves  warranted  in  describing  it  as 
an  innovation  to  designate  Christ,  God ; — an  assertion,  the  oppo- 
site of  which  we  have  clearly  enough  shown  to  be  true,  and  the 
drift  and  nature  of  which  is  perfectly  plain  from  his  pretence  of 
having  the  Apostles  on  his  side.  The  further  assertion,  that  his 
doctrine  had  prevailed  in  Rome  till  the  time  of  Zephyrinus,  does 
not  accord  very  well  with  the  reception  given  to  Praseas  there ; 
with  the  exclusion  of  the  elder  Theodotus  by  Victor,  prior  to 
Zephyrinus ;  with  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  Lren- 
seus  and  the  Bomish  Church;  nor,  lastly,  with  the  remarks 
made  above  respecting  the  dogmatical  views  of  the  Bomish 
Church  subsequent  to  Clement's  day.  In  fact,  he  himself  re- 
cedes from  this  position  to  the  extent  of  granting,  what  he  could 
not  deny,  that  in  ancient  hymns  deity  had  already  been  attri- 
buted to  Christ ;  but  he  pretends  that,  in  a  doctrinal  form,  his 
ideas  had  held  a  place  side  by  side  therewith,  or  had  even  had 
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the  predominance*  Taking  it,  however,  to  be  a  fact,  as  history 
unquestionably  teaches,  that  there  was  little  doctrinal  develop- 
ment of  the  faith  in  Rome  during  the  second  century,  this  is  in 
itself  a  refutation  of  his  affirmation ;  for  if  we  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  doctrinal  development  in  general,  we  must  deny  also 
the  existence  of  a  doctrinal  Ebionism.  It  is,  of  course,  plain 
that  a  faith  as  yet  doctrinally  undeveloped  might  tolerate  many 
principles  which  a  keener  eye  would  have  condemned ;  but  it 
does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  faith  itself  was  identical  with 
such  principles;  although  it  agreed  with  the  interest  of  the 
Artemonites  to  maintain  the  fairness  of  such  a  conclusion.  For 
the  rest,  Artemon  does  allow  that  Christ  was  supematurally 
bom  of  the  Virgin,  and  that  He  was  exalted  above  the  prophets 
by  His  virtue  (Theodoret's  Haer.  fab.  2,  4).  In  the  matter  of 
Monarchianism,  therefore,  he  was  at  one  with  his  predecessors ; 
but  he  was  scientifically  in  advance  of  them,  his  views  having 
acquired  clearness  and  definiteness.  Like  them,  he  clung  to 
the  sinlessness  and  the  supernatural  birth ;  but,  instead  of  mis- 
using the  words,  6  X0709  ahp^  eyiperoy  as  did  the  Theodotians, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  adhesion  to  the  formula  of  the 
Church,  really  attributed  nothing  distinctive  to  Christ,  he  en- 
tirely avoids  such  lofty  expressions ;  at  the  same  time,  however, 
he  acknowledges  the  more  distinctly  that,  oh  account  of  His 
sinlessness,  an  unique  dignity  appertained  to  Christ.  The 
divinity  which  he  concedes  to  Christ  is  His  virtue,  which  raised 
Him  above  the  most  distinguished  of  the  human  race ;  and  that 
Artemon  did  not  take  a  merely  empirical  view  of  this  virtue  by 
representing  it  as  the  sole  work  of  Christ's  human  freedom,  is 
very  evident,  partly  from  the  comparison  with  the  prophets, 
who- were  prophets  because  they  participated  in  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  partly  from  his  assigning  to  Christ  a  rank  above  the 
prophets,  both  in  consideration  of  His  supernatural  birth  and  of 
the  superior  measure  of  His  virtue.^ 

^  Kal  ^AprifMtt  Zi  ne rel  fih  Mird  roV  oX«jr  0foV  iretpaie'Kifiioti 

ifMt  HU^aatpf  ttvrop  tlpnt^i  (!»«/  rov  9reufT0{  orp/vnii''  TOf  ^  Kvptof  *  luaovt 
Xpi0TO9  dwSptnrot  tJvt  yl/tX6»j  \k  vetpihov  ytytfPiifibhop,  rZp  2f  7rpo(Pnrut 
dptrf  Kpthrova,  Tuvren  2f  xm,\  rwe  d7roar6}<ove  iXiyf  xtKvipvxfpeu^  vuptp^ 
ftnMvtfp  rZ»  0tiat  ypct^ip  t^p  hitoiat^  rov;  ^i  fitr  iKtivwe  SioTioyn^ctt  rw 
Xpurrot,  ov»  Srra  &t6t,  Artemon*B  party  extended  far  into  the  aeoond 
century,  and  even  Paul  of  Samosata  is  classed  with  it  by  the  teachere  of 
the  QiTiTch, — ^for  example,  by  Theodoret,  Hnr.  fab.  2.  8. 
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Paxil  of  Samosata^  gave  the  completest  development  to  this 
higher  form  of  Ebionism  (about  270  after  Christ).  Many 
points  of  his  system,  indeed,  are  but  a  repetition  of  what  had 
been  .taught  before ;  and  the  early  writers  regularly  described 
him  as  an  adherent  of  Artemon.  He  did  away  with  the  songs 
of  praise  to  Christ,  under  the  pretence  of  their  being  of  modern 
origin ;— a  mode  of  procedure  resembling  that  of  Artemon  in  one 
respect,  but  in  another  respect  in  glaring  contradiction  to  him ; 
for  Artemon  had  maintained  (see  Schleiermachei^s  Z.  Theol.  2, 
490),  that  a  0€oXorf€w  of  Christ  was  discoverable  solely  in  old 
hymns,  and  not  in  strictly  doctrinal  productions  (to  which  the 
author  of  the  Little  Labyrinth  already  gave  a  fitting  reply : 
Euseb.  5,  20).  Like  Artemon,  with  whom  the  ancients  con- 
stantly class  him,  he  starts  with  the  unity  of  God,  denies  the 
existence  of  a  atxpuiy  or  \6rf09y  distinct  from  the  Father  (ivwro" 
craro^))  and  represents  the  Logos  in  God  as  merely  that  which 
intelligence  or  reason  is  in  the  human  heart.  In  this  sense  he 
took  the  passage,  "  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me." 
He  advances,  therefore,  no  further  than  that  Tairrorrj^  of  the 
Logos  with  the  Father,  which  the  younger  Theodotus  so  de- 
cidedly taught  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  (Exc 
Theod.  19).  Up  to  this  time,  the  Church  had  found  no  better 
way  of  describing  the  distinction  between  the  divine  in  Christ 
and  God,  than  the,  as  we  have  seen,  unsatisfactory  one  of 
assigning  the  divine  reason  or  aotpla  to  the  Son.  Paul  further 
resembles  his  predecessors  in  laying  the  main  stress  on  the 
human  personality  of  Christ ;  but  he  carries  it  out  more  fully. 
His  Christ  is  from  beneath  (/careodei/,  Euseb.  7,  30 ;  Theodoret, 
Haer.  fab.  2,  8)  :  iiJHopdffrj  top  Xpurrhv  avOpwirov  Xiyavj  dela^ 
'X/xpiTOf;  Suufyepovrw^  fj^uopMvov.  Euseb.  7, 27, — Tovrov  hi  {Ilav- 
\ov)  Tairetvh  icdX  ')(afia\  irerfj  irepX  rod  Xpurrov  irapk  rifp  iKfcXrf- 
a-uurrcfefjv  BiScurKoKlav  ^poirqaavro^,  a>9  kolvov  rijv  ^wtlv  av0pa>' 
irov  yevofUvovy  etc.  C.  30, — Top  fikp  yhp  vlov  rod  Geov  (so  say 
the  Bishops  in  their  Synodal  Epistle)  ov  jSovKercu  awo/io'Kojelv 
i^  ovpavov  Kar€\rfKu0iv€u — Xeyet  ^Iijaovv  Xpurrhv  KaraaOep. 
They  term  Him  i^op/cqadfiepop  ro  fiwrrripiop  (whereas  even  he 

^  Compare  Euseb.  7,  27-30 ;  Hahn's  *^  Bibliothek  der  Symbole  n.  b.  w./* 
pp.  91-97,  129  f. ;  Epipb.  Hser.  65 ;  Theodoret,  Hat.  fab.  2,  8 ;  Ehrlich's 
**  de  erroribos  Paiili  Samoa.'*  Lips.  1746 ;  SchwaVs  "  de  Paoli  Sam.  vita 
atque  doctrina,"  Diss,  inang.  1889. 
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had  previously  had  faith  in  Christ  as  Lord  and  God :  Euseb.  ed. 
Heinichen)  /caX  ifim-ofim-evovra  ry  fiiapa  atpeaei  rod  *Afyr€fia 
(compare  Euseb.  5,  28,  at  the  commencement).  The  Logos, 
that  is,  the  activity  of  God  which  breathed  through  Him  from 
above,  did  not  dwell  in  Him  as  a  person,  but  merely  as  a  quality 
or  power  (ovk  ovauaBm  aXXA  xarct,  iroiorrfrd) ;  and  although  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  questioned  the  supernatural  birth  of 
Christ  (in  opposition  to  the  indefinite  expression  of  Euseb.  7, 27, 
we  may  adduce  the  distinct  declaration  of  Athanasius  c.  Apoll. 
2,  3,  that  he  taught,  Qeov  ck  irapOhov^  he  laid  no  particular 
stress  on  it ;  and  the  utmost  he  could  have  meant  by  it  was,  that 
Christ  continued  permanently  the  subject  of  divine  influence, 
and  that  His  humanity  was  predestined  to,  and  therefore  also 
prepared  for,  this  abiding  union  with  the  divine  power.  What 
is  peculiar  to  him,  however,  is  his  endeavour  to  establish  the 
Sonship  or  deity  of  Christ,  on  the  ground  of  the  divine  power 
which  dwelt  in  Him,  after  the  analogy  of  the  prophets,  but  in  a 
fuller  measure  (according  to  the  Contestatio  Cleri  Constantinop. 
quod  Nestor,  ejusd.  sit  sentent  cum  Paulo  Samos.  Mansi  Coll. 
4,  1108,  Paul's  doctrine  was — Xva  aijre  6  Ik  Aa^)Z  j^purOeU 
dXKorrpio^  y  rfj^  ao^va^j  li/fyre  fj  a-Oipia  iv  SKK^  oirra>9  hfoiK^ : 
compare  Baur  1.  c.  1,  296),  urging  that  it  was  the  animating 
principle  of  His  human  development,  which,  having  attained  its 
goal,  Constituted  Him,  for  its  excellence,  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Son  of  God.  (Compare  the  above  passage  from  Theodoret,  Hser. 
fab.  2,  8 ;  Athan.  de  Syn.  c.  26, — icrepov  axnov  fAeri  ttiv  A^ 
caSpa/irqaiv  ix  Trpo/coTii]^  TeOeoTroi/fjcOcUy  r^  rijv  if>wnv  ivOpcoirov 
yeyovivai :  c.  45, — i^  avOpayinDv  yiyove  0eo9.  Fragm.  Ep.  Synod. 
in  Leontius  c.  Nest,  et  Eutych.,  he  taught  avpd^uw  irpb^  rffv 
aoifftav  Karh  fMaOffaiv  koI  fierovtrlav ;  Epiph.  Hser.  65, — hf  ainA 
iveTTvevarev  awoBev  6  X0709.)  As  of  a  like  tendency,  I  am  inclined 
to  take  the  passage  in  Epiph.  65,  1, — iKJBiav  0  X0709  Mfprfrjae 
fiovo^  Kid  avrjXjSe  'rrpos  thv  iraripa;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  teaches 
a  separation  of  the  divine  from  this  man,  simOar  to  that  which 
Sabellians  taught,  as  Baur  affirms  (1.  c.  p.  305).  For  tlie  only 
idea  justificatory  thereof — to  wit,  that  after  His  perfection 
Christ  was  possessed  of  deity  in  Himself,  in  the  way  above  men- 
tioned, and  that  He  therefore  needed  no  longer  the  influence  of 
the  Logos — can  scarcely  have  been  entertained  by  him,  seeing 
that  it  would  have  still  further  weakened  the,  in  other  respects, 
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feeble  proof  of  the  deification  of  Christ.  At  what  moment 
he  considered  the  deity  of  Christ  to  have  commenced,  whether 
after  His  resurrection  or  after  His  baptism,  we  are  not  informed 
(Note  5).  If  God-manhood  did  not  pertain  to  Him  originally, 
it  became  His  through  the  medium  of  His  irpo/coTrijj  of  His 
perfect  human  development,  for  the  sake  of  which  Paul  repre- 
sents Him  as  deified.  This  deification  is  annexed  as  an  external 
consequence ;  but  it  cannot  have  been  anything  more  than  a 
quality,  a  thing  of  rank  and  of  dignity,  not  of  essence  (Theo- 
doret  1.  c,).  The  divine  in  the  Son,  or  Christ,  continues  by  itself 
impersonal  (avcupel  Tt)v  rov  vlov  [of  the  eternal  Son]  inrooTCunv, 
<l>daKei  fii)  elvtu  ainhv  hn/jrooraTOVy  oXXA  hf  airr^  Sew,  Epiph. 
Haer.  65,  1).  When,  to  his  doctrine,  "  God  is  one  person  with 
the  Logos,  hf  irpoatffrrov  (Epiph.  1.  c),  even  as  man  is  one  with 
his  reason,"  the  objection  was  raised, — "  The  doctrine  of  the 
Church  requires  one  God,  but  several  irpoawira  of  the  same ;" 
he  replied,  that  as  he  also  held  Christ  to  be  a  person  (namely, 
as  a  man),  his  faith  too  (compare  Epiph.  1.  c.  7)  had  several 
TTpoaoyn-a;  God  and  Christ  stand  over  against  each  other  as 
ofioova-ioij  that  is,  probably,  as  alike  personal  (see  Note  4).  A 
vexatious  dialectical  procedure  of  this  kind  could,  of  course, 
deceive  no  one ;  but  it  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  word 
ofioowno^,  so  employed  and  referred  to  personality  in  general, 
suspicious  for  a  time  (according  to  Athanasius  de  Syn.  Ar.  et 
SeL  c.  45,  fears  were  entertained  that,  if  Paul's  view  were 
adopted,  a  human  personality  must  be  admitted  into  the  Trinity), 
until  the  fourth  century  stamped  it  with  the  seal  of  Church 
authority  (Note  6).  If  the  word  ovala  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
substance  or  essence  (Wesen),  Paul  teaches  an  erepoovata  of  the 
Son  and  the  Father ;  in  their  inmost  centre,  as  to  their  person- 
ality, they  continue  apart ;  and  the  personality  of  the  Son  is 
conceived  as  merely  finite,  although  h  avr^  hfknvevaev  canoOev 
6  X0709  (compare  Pauli  Serm.  ad  Sabian., — ai  hid^poi  if>va-€i^ 
teal  rit  iui(l>opa  irpoatoTra  hfa  koX  fiovov  kvaxrecD^  ij(pva'L  Tpimov^ 
rijv  Ko/rk  BeXtfirtv  avfificunv). 

This  Christology  is  remarkable  for  combining  within  itself 
such  varied  elements ;  and,  indeed,  as  Epiphanius  already  (Hser. 
65,  9)  seems  to  hint,  Paul's  aim  in  its  construction  apparently, 
was  to  attain  a  point  of  view  from  which  principles,  otherwise 
antagonistic,  would  be  seen  to  form  part  of  a  higher  unity :  hence 
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also,  until  recent  times,  many  were  uncertain  in  what  class  Paul 
ought  to  be  placed.  We  have  no  longer  here  to  do  with  the  old 
Ebiomsm,  and  its  abstract  dualistic  conception  of  God ;  Paul 
taught,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  power  of  the  divine  Logos,  in 
its  highest  energy,  had  appeared  in  this  man ; — not,  however,  in 
a  docetical  manner,  as  the  Gnostic  Christology  represented,  but 
permanently.  His  conception  of  it,  indeed,  was  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  trace  out  a  truly  human,  free  development  for 
Christ,  in  a  more  complete  manner  than  the  Church  teachers 
of  his  day;  yet  at  the  same  time  he  never  supposed  a  time 
when  the  man  Jesus,  who  rose  by  gradual  progress  from  a  lower 
position  up  to  deification,  had  been  without  the  Logos.  He  tried 
also  to  assert  for  Christ  Sonship  and  deity ;  on  the  condition,  it 
is  true,  that  it  should  grow  out  of  the  humanity.  In  conse- 
quence, the  deity  thus  claimed  for  Christ  was  neither  selfless,  nor 
involved  a  double  personality.  Further,  the  Logos  who  dwelt  in 
Christ  was  not  something  subordinate,  but  a  truly  divine  power, 
yea,  God  Himself  in  His  activity.  He  formed  as  large  a  con* 
ception  of  this  activity  as  appeared  compatible  with  the  require- 
ments of  a  free  human  development.  Li  this  respect,  he  occupied 
a  far  higher  position  than  the  Patripassians  and  Sabellians;  for 
they  w^  by  no  means  able  to  give  so  perfect  a  representation 
of  the  humanity  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  essen- 
tially one  with  them  in  his  unitarian  conception  of  God ;  indeed, 
he  harmonized  so  completely  with  them,  that  we  can  easily  ex- 
plain how  he  should  have  been  frequently  classed  with  Sabel- 
hans.  Epiphanius  also  charges  him  with  the  avyaSMp^  of  the 
Logos  and  the  Father ;  for  he  denies  the  pre-existence  of  the 
Logos  and  His  possession  of  an  independent  hypostasis.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  did  not  conceive  God  to*  be  motionless  and  inert, 
or  far  removed  from  the  world ;  but  taught  that  the  one  God, 
who  is  in  Himself  Logos  and  Pneuma,  and  for  whose  imity  he 
pleads,  as  did  the  Sabellians,  in  opposition  to  the  Church,  revealed 
Himself,  became  the  X(^9  'irpo^piKh^,  and  is  present  in  His 
revelation.  Lideed,  he  might  himself  have  laid  down  a  kind  of 
(Bconomic  Trinity ;  and  probably  he  meant  to  do  something  of 
the  sort,  when,  in  referring  to  the  Son,  he  maintained  that  he 
also  taught  the  existence  of  two  hypostases.  Father  and  Son. 
But  even  if  Schleiermacher's  supposition  were  correct,  that  he 
regarded  the  soul  in  general  as  essentially  divine,  we  should  be 
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scarcely  warranted  in  attributing  to  him  the  idea  of  a  self- 
diremption  of  God^  into  the  inner  Logos  and  the  "Koyo^  irpo^ 
piKo^ ;  in  the  sense,  namely,  that  God  placed  Himself  over 
against  Himself  in  humanity  (that  is,  God  on  earth),  specially 
in  the  perfect  man ;  and  that,  out  of  the  independent  freedom 
with  which  He  had,  as  it  were,  enfranchised  Himself  in  man, 
He  returns  back  to  Himself  through  the  ethical  exercise  of 
that  freedom,  in  the  first  instance,  in  Christ.  For  Paul  did 
not  hold  the  world  or  humanity  to  be  the  \0709  evepyo^.  And 
even  when  he  says, — ^^  The  Logos  dwelt  in  Christ  as  in  a  temple ; 
He  was  in  Him  what  the  inner  man  is  in  us,"— he  merely  bor- 
dered on,  without  actually  proceeding  to,  the  recognition  of  the 
hypostasis  of  the  Logos ;  for  he  conceiyed  the  inner  man  rather 
as  a  simple  attribote  or  quality.  Because,  however,  he  regarded 
the  free  human  and  the  divine  personalities  as  mutually  exclu- 
sive magnitudes,  we  are  justified  in  saying, — So  far  as  Paul  saw 
in  Christ  a  manifestation  of  the  Father  (Epiph.  1.  c  5),  and 
with  the  SabeUians  appealed  to  John  xiv.  9 ;  and,  further,  so 
far  as  he  held  this  person,  in  its  ideal  development,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  ipipyeia  of  God,-^in  so  far  was  he  on  the  point  of 
passing  over  into  SabeUianism,  and  under  the  necessity  of  sus- 
pending the  iviprfua  of  the  human  aspect,  of  reducing  it  to  a 
purely  passive  condition.  So  far,  however,  he  was  unable  to  go. 
For  his  fundamental  Christological  tendency  plainly  was  to  lay 
chief  stress  on  the  humanity ;  and  therefore,  notwithstanding 
some  inconsistencies,  his  theory  continued  to  be  Ebionitical,  an 
incarnation  of  God  to  be  an  utter  impossibility,  and  the  divine 
to  occupy  a  place  merely  on  the  surface  of  the  kernel  of  the 
strictly  human  personality  of  Christ.  Li  this  sense,  we  may  say 
that  Paul  considered  the  humanity  to  form  the  inmost  centre 
and  proper  substance  of  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  that  the 
divine,  on  the  contrary,  touched  merely  the  actuality  of  the  man 
Jesus,  that  is.  His  phaenomenal  aspect. 

Lookingjback  from  the  point  at  which  we  now  stand  to  the 
commencement  of  the  series  here  terminated,  we  have  a  spec- 
tacle before  us  which  will  often  be  re-enlu;ted, — the  spectacle, 
namely,  that  a  system  whose  basis  was  originally  pantheistic,  is 
necessitated^  in  consequence  of  the  accession  of  the  subjective, 
personal  principle,  either  to  become  deistic,  or  to  throw  aside  its 
error  and  accent  the  truth.    For  Judaistic  and  deistic  it  cer- 
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tainly  is,  to  represent  the  essence  of  God  and  of  man  as  neces- 
sarily foreign  to  each  other,  and  as  onlj  coming  into  contact 
with  each  other  through  the  mediom  of  the  divine  power  which 
dwells  in  Christ,  as  in  a  temple  (Contest  cleri  Const.,  etc.,  1.  c, 
iv  XpuTT^  (fjv  17  aoipla)  <09  ip  va^  Ocov ;  and  Paul  frequently 
employs  the  expression, — in  Christ  aofpia  ivoiK€i;  compare 
Neander  2,  1036).  This,  therefore,  is  again  simply  the  inner 
relation  of  the  heathenish  and  the  Jewish  principle,  as  we  f  oimd 
it  existing  in  the  days  of  the  older  Ebionism  and  Docetism : 
they  form  two  extremes,  which  unavoidably  tend  to  a  false 
union ;  that  is,  they  ceaselessly  pass  over  the  one  into  the  other, 
when  they  fail  to  find  a  true  union  in  Christianity. 


CHAPTEE  THIRD. 

II.  MONABOHIANI8M  OF  THE  PATBIPASSIAN  FOBH. 

A  FAB  mightier  tendency  than  the  Ebicmism  just  considered- 
mightier,  because  more  amicably  related  to  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion— was  Patripasaianism,  which,  after  undergoing  a  process 
of  refinement  and  development,  attained  its  most  perfect  form 
and  expression  in  Sabellianism.  After  making  many  uncon- 
nected beginnings  during  the  course  of  the  second  century, 
even  prior  to  the  time  of  Praxeas,  this  system  attained  sudden 
ripeness  and  wide  diffusion  even  in  the  Church ; — first,  under 
the  imperfect  form  of  Patripassianism,  shortly  before  ihe  end 
of  the  second  century ;  and  again^  after  some  links  of  develop- 
ment had  intervened,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
Belatively  to  those  beginnings|,  we  may  remark  in  the  out- 
set, that  Justin  Martyr  makes  us  acquainted,  in  his  Dial.  c. 
Tiyph.  128,  with  men  who  are  very  like  the  later  Sabellians. 
One  and  the  same  divine  Svpa/u^^  say  they,  undivided  and  un- 
separated  from  the  Father,  as  the  light  on  earth  from  the  light 
of  the  sun  in  heaven,  has  appeared  under  different  names  and 
forms,  as  Messenger,  Shechinah,  Man,  and  Word ;  and  these 
appearances  are  the  appearances  of  the  Father.  When  He 
wills,  say  they,  He  causes  His  power  to  go  forth ;  and  when  He 
wills,  He  calls  it  back  into  Himself.    Those  who  held  such  views 
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must,  of  conrse,  have  regarded  all  revelatioii  as  something  mo- 
mentary and  abmpt :  no  such  thing  as  a  knowledge  of  perma- 
nent forms  of  divine  revelation,  and  of  their  connection  with  each 
other  is  attainable ;  everything  remains  theophanj.  We  find, 
however,  even  here,  the  characteristic  feature,  that  the  divine 
Swofii^  in  itself  is  asserted  to  be  absolutely  identical  with  the 
Father,  and  that  the  element  of  limitation,  of  distinction  from 
God  the  Father,  is  supposed  to  owe  its  existence  to  the  entrance 
into  the  world  of  finitude,  to  be  the  effect  of  the  otscovofila^  or 
of  revelation ;  whereas  the  divine  substance  in  itself  resists  and 
excludes  all  distinctions.  But  if  we  ask,  what  is  the  funda- 
mental philosophical  view  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  such  a 
theory  of  the  revelation  of  God;  and  if,  in  this  behoof,  we 
apply  the  above  propositions  to  creation  in  general,  and  not 
merely  to  the  Old  Testament  account  (an  application  which 
they  themselves  justify  us  in  making,  in  that  they  trace  back 
the  origin  of  the  angels  also  to  that  divine  &W/a9,  in  which  the 
Father  as  it  were  spreads  Himself  out), — we  shall  arrive  most 
surely  at  our  goal  by  taking  our  stand  on  their  favourite  image, 
and  saying : — God  is  like  the  sun,  which  diffuses  itself  through, 
and  as  it  were  expands  itself  to  the  boundaries  of,  the  sphere 
of  light;  and  as  the  sun  draws  back  every  evening,  at  setting, 
the  rays  in  which  it  appeared  to  us,  so  God  draws  Himself  back 
into  Himself.  I  would  just  hint  with  a  word  also,  that  the 
Pseudo-Clementines,  with  their  Monas,  which  dilates  itself  to 
a  Dyas,  and  again  returns  into  itself,  and  perhaps  also  the 
gnostlcizing  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  may  be  placed  under  the 
same  category*^  Whether  the  influence  of  the  stoical  cosmology 
or  theology  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration  as  a  further 
factor,  is  doubtful,  notwithstanding  that  common  or  similar  ex- 
pressions, like  ovoToXif  and  SiaardKify  eKaraa-i^y  suggest  such  a 
course.  More  importance  ought  probably  to  be  attached  to  the 
Neo-Platonic  philosophy,  which  began  to  come  into  vogue,  even 
before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  specially  through  Celsus. 
For  it  does  teach  that  God  eternally  mediates  Himself  with 
Himself  through  the  world,  that  the  divine  life  flows  through 

^  Banr,  1.  c.  p.  274,  refers  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  to  this  connec- 
tion with  a  positivenefis  which  I  am  unable  to  share ;  for  we  know  onlj  of 
a  sexual  Dyas  ((kschlechtsdyas)  which  becomes  a  Monas.  Compare  Grabe'a 
•*  Spiciiegium"  1,  36. 
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a  circuit,  and  that  God  proceeds  forth  from  Himself  and  he- 
comes  a  Son  to  Himself  in  the  world.  Belated  thereto,  and 
unquestionably  not  without  considerable  influence  on  Neo- 
Platonism,  was  finally  Gnosticism,  between  which,  with  its  pan- 
theistic fundamental  view  and  the  principle  of  Sabellianism,  the 
af&nity  was  all  the  greater,  the  more  it  turned  from  its  ethnicias- 
ing  phantastic  theosophy  to  the  more  sober  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  the  Alleinheitslehre — a  doctrine  essentially  involved  in  it 
from  the  beginning, — or  the  more  fully  it  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tion of  Irensdus,  to  reduce  its  endless  hypostases  to  momenta  of 
the  conception  of  God.  The  connection  of  Sabellianism  with 
Gnosticism,  apart  from  the  pantheistic  basis  common  to  both, 
is  specially  noteworthy  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  the  older 
patripassian  form  of  Sabellianism,  which  did  not  shrink  from 
attributing  change  and  suffering  to  God,  directs  our  attention 
to  the  transformation  already  experienced  by  the  rigid  Jewish 
conception  of  God  at  the  hand  of  Gnosticism.  Secondly,  the 
older  patripassian  form  of  Sabellianism  was  guided,  not  so  much 
by  a  philosophical  or  cosmological,  as  by  a  religious  interest 
(not  till  a  later  period  did  it  become  reliji^o-historical  or  religio- 
philosophical) ;  and  even  in  this  aspect,  the  transition  from 
Gnosticism  to  it  was  effected  by  one  of  the  most  noted  Gnostics, 
Marcion.^  This  religious  interest  manifested  itself  particularly 
in  the  opposition  consciously  raised  by  it  to  every  form  of 
Subordinatianism,  and  in  its  disposition  to  put  Christ  on  a  level 
with  God ;  nor  did  it  object  merely  to  Ebionitical  Monarchian^ 
ism,  but  also  to  those  doctrines  of  the  Church  which  subordi- 
nate the  Son  to  the  Father  (compare  Origen  in  Matth.  T. 
xvii.  §  14,  Neander  2,  994  f.).  It  is  of  far  more  consequence, 
however,  to  note  the  stadium  at  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  itself  stood,  when  this  tendency  broke  out.  Here  we 
refer  not  merely  to  the  mdeiermmateness  ^hich  prevailed,  and 
which  did  not  quite  exclude  Sabellian  principles ;  for  example, 
when  the  presbyter  says,  in  Irenseus,  ^^  Mensnra  Patris  filius ;" 
or  when  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  with  the  younger  Theo- 
dotus,  *^The  Son  is  the  countenance  of  the  Father;"  or  when 
Melito  says,  0eo9  irerrovOev  inro  Sc^id^;  tapaTJkfrriZo^  (compare 
Eouth  1, 116).    Still  more  positive  countenance  was  given  by 

^  So  far  as  I  know,  Neander  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  this  fact. 
(See  above.) 

VOL.  II.  B 
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two  circomatances.  Firstly:  From  the  days  of  the  Apostles  down 
to  Justin^  the  Church  had,  as  we  have  seen,  laid  prime  stress  on 
the  hypostatic  pre-existence  of  the  higher  nature  of  Christ ;  and 
Justin,  in  connection  therewith,  had  not  even  avoided  snbordina- 
.  tian  elements.  He  himself,  however,  firmly  believed  the  Logos  to 
be  of  one  substance  with  the  Father;  and  during  the  course  of 
the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  this  constantly  assumed 
a  more  definite  shape,  until,  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  Church  was  concerned  not  so  much  to  distinguish  the 
Son  from,  as  to  establish  His  unity  with,  the  Father.  Inadequate 
momenta,  which  had  been  intended  to  aid  in  establishing  the 
divine  hypostasis  of  Christ,  but  which  intertwined  Him  imme- 
diately with  the  world,  were  then  cast  aside,  and  the  Son  was 
introduced  into  the  inmost  adytum  of  the  divine  essence  itself, 
as  the  reason  and  wisdom  of  God.  Had  the  matter  rested  there 
(a  thing  to  which  the  teachers  of  the  Church  were  certainly 
opposed),  Sabellianism  would  have  found  a  home  in  the  Church, 
and  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  the  Son  from  the  Father 
would  have  become  a  manifest  fact.  For  if  the  divine  Trias, 
which  the  faith  of  the  Church  had  long  held  to  be  a  settled 
thing,  meant  nothing  more  than  that  reason  and  spirit  (X0709 
Koi  Tnmftw)  are  in  God,  Monarchianism  would  have  had  no 
reason  for  its  opposition.  Moreover,  inasmuch  as  the  Church 
most  decidedly  maintained  that  there  was  only  one  God,  Sabel- 
lianism was  the  more  justified  in,  as  it  were,  asking  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  whether  a  merely  (Economic  Trinity  would  not 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Christian  mind ;  and  in  the  then  posi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  an  immanent  Trinity,  it  could  with  cer- 
tainty reckon  on  receiving,  in  many  cases,  an  aflBrmative  reply. 
Secondly:  The  revival  of  Ebionism  must  have  caused  the  Church 
to  ding  more  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  essential  equality  of 
the  Son ;  and  fear  both  of  it,  and  of  the  Arianism  which  now 
began  to  raise  its  head,*  must  have  prevented  it  from  insisting 
too  strongly  on  the  distinction  between  the  divine  in  Christ 
and  the  Father.    And,  in  fact,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  ever- 

^  Compare  Recognit.  Pseudoclement.  (see  Vol.  I.  216  and  Note  BB6B) 
On  the  other  hand,  after  what  has  been  advanced  above  (Vol  I.  192  ff.), 
it  is  not  improbable  that  a  class  of  Ebionites  also  (of  course  a  higher 
class,  to  which  one  scaroelj  ought  to  apply  the  name)  approximated  to 
Patripassianism. 
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strengthened  tendency  to  affirm,  even  as  regards  the  soul,  the 
completeness  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  in  opposition  to  Docetbm 
(Note  7)9 — a  tendency  unquestionably  little  favourable  to  any 
form  of  Sabellianism, — was,  in  many  respects,  restrained  by  the 
necessity  of  combating  Ebionism ;  for  Ebionism  postulated  above 
all,  for  the  integrity  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  a  complete  and 
free  personality. 

The  weakest  side  of  the  newer  form  of  Ebionism,  in  the  eyes 
of  simple-minded  Christians,  was  its  inability  to  lay  any  stress 
on  the  death  of  Christ  and  His  atoning  work.  (It  was  otherwise, 
perhaps,  with  those  alone  who  are  mentioned  in  the  note  on  the 
last  page.)  Some,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  done  so  (Orig.  Comm. 
in  Joh.  T.  xxxii.  9),  but  it  was  mere  inconsistency ;  and  the  lepw 
ical  a-amjpiov  XP^M^f  which,  according  to  them,  o  crravpo^eU  r^ 
Kotrfjup  iirtSeBijKevy  can  scarcely  be  connected,  otherwise  than 
arbitrarily  and  magically,  with  an  Ebionitic  Christology.  In 
this  respect  especially,  the  patripassian  view  was  far  more  satis- 
factory : — the  more  explicable,  therefore,  is  the  great  impression 
made  by  Praxeas,  its  earliest  representative,  and  a  confessor, 
during  his  first  stay  in  Borne.  The  heresy  which  Praxeas  in- 
troduced, Victorinus  endeavoured  to  strengthen  (corroborare 
curavit),  says  Tertullian  in  the  passage  from  his  ^^  de  prsBscr. 
haer."  53.  This  was,  without  doubt,  the  Roman  Bishop  Victor, 
who  excommunicated  Theodotus.  The  excitement  which  then 
prevailed  precisely  in  Rome,  on  account  of  the  revival  of  Ebion- 
ism, would  appear  therefore  to  have  favoured  the  introduction 
of  views  of  a  directly  opposite  character,  of  which  Praxeas, 
coming  from  Asia,  was  the  advocate  and  representative.  When 
we  remember  that  a  certain  predominance  had  hitherto  always 
been  given  to  the  Father  over  the  Son,  we  shall  confess  the  ad- 
mission of  the  idea,  that  in  Christ  the  Father  had  appeared,  had 
actually  manifested  Himself  in  His  person,  to  have  been  an 
unheard  of  but  a  mighty  step.  The  inmost  nature  of  God  is 
disclosed, — a  completely  new  period  is  inaugurated.  We  thus 
enter  into  fellowship  with  the  Most  High  God,  who  is  God  alone ; 
and  no  middle  being  has  been  able  to  redeem  us.  It  cannot 
have  been  the  idea  of  the  mere  abstract  unity  of  God  that  led 
Patripassians  to  the  view  they  advocated ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
Jewish  momentum,  in  itself,  would  have  absolutely  excluded 
the  possibility  of  change  and  suffering  in  God.    But  it  was  also 
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the  conscionsness  of  entering  into  immediate  fellowship  with 
the  Most  High  God^who  as  such  is  the  one  Grod,  in  conse- 
quence of  His  completely  clothing  Himself  with  onr  himianitjr, 
sharing  the  distress  of  finitude,  and  the  sufferings  which  fall 
solely  to  the  lot  of  onr  nature, — that  constituted  a  second  and 
equally  important  momentum  of  Patripassianism.  On  the  one 
hand,  Praxeas  and  Marcion  are  thus  brought  into  closer  proxi- 
mity, the  former  turning  out  to  be  the  Church's  continuation  of 
the  latter ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  explanation  is  given  of  the 
warfare  they  waged  in  common  with  Montanism,  and  it  is  seen 
to  have  been  the  natural  result  of  their  essential  principles. 

Montanism  threatened  the  Church  with  a  new  form  of 
legality,  incompatible  with  the  revelation  of  the  inmost  nature 
of  Grod  vouchsafed  to  men  in  Christianity.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  by  no  means  furnishes  a  sulBScient  explanation  of 
the  opposition  raised  by  Praxeas  to  Montanism ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  there  are  too  few  traces  of  an  old  Montanistic  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  Tertullian  had  arrived  at  his  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  prior  to  embracing  Montanism ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
if,  as  some  alBSrm,  it  were  certain  that  the  Montanistic  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  (Economical,  that  is,  in  principle  Sabellian,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  Praxeas'  opposition  thereto. 

Praxeas,  says  Tertullian  (see  Adv.  Prax.  20),  treats  the 
words,  ^^  I  and  the  Father  are  one ;  He  that  seeth  Me,  seeth 
the  Father,"  as  though  they  formed  the  entire  Bible  (Note  8) ; 
and  in  the  Old  Testament,  appeals  most  readily  to  the  passages 
which  testify  to  the  unity  of  God  (c.  18).  This,  says  Tertullian, 
is  right  enough  in  opposing  polytheism ;  but  we  are  not  thereby 
shut  out  from  understanding,  by  the  one  God,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Spirit.  But  what  are  the  teachings  of  Praxeas 
concerning  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  which,  even  in  the  general 
baptismal  formula,  takes  a  Trinitarian  formt  One  and  the 
same,  says  he,  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  (c.  2).  Now, 
as  he  absolutely  refuses  to  admit  of  distinctions  in  the  simple 
divine  essence  (c.  12,  the  ^^unitas  simplex,"  the  ^^  unions  et 
singularis  Deus"),  what  significance  can  he  attach  to  that  tii- 
plicity  t  The  question  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  must  leave  un- 
touched, for  we  do  not  know  what  Praxeas  said  regarding  Him ; 
but  we  know  that  he  denied  the  pre-existence  of  the  Son,  and 
proposed  to  apply  the  designation  to  the  Incarnate  One  alone. 
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It  was  not  a  mere  power  of  the  Most  High  that  was  active  in 
the  formation  of  Christ,  but  the  power  of  the  Most  High  is  the 
Most  High  Himself  (c.  26) ;  He  descended  into  Mary.  Had 
Praxeas  and  his  school  brought  the  Trinitarian  names  into  con^ 
nection  with  the  different  revelations,  the  word  Father  also  would 
have  stood  to  him  for  a  form  of  the  revelation  of  the  one  God, 
and  this  one  God  he  would  then  have  distinguished,  as  the 
Monas,  not  only  from  the  Son,  but  even  from  the  Father.  We 
do  not  find,  however,  that  he  did  anything  of  the  kind ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  probable  that  he  identified  the  Father  with  the 
Monas.^  The  distinction,  therefore,  that  he  draws  between  God 
in  general  and  Christ,  is  the  following, — ^^The  Father  is  the 
Spirit,  that  is,  God,  that  is,  Christ :  the  Son  is  the  Flesh,  that  is, 
the  man,  that  is,  Jesus.  The  higher  element  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  is  God  Himself,  or  the  Father ;  in  Jesus,  however.  He 
entered  into  finitude  and  became  man.  In  the  one  person  of 
Christ,  Praxeas  distinguished  the  part  that  was  bom,  to  wit,  the 
flesh,  and  God,  who  is  in  Himself  unalterable.  The  Father 
proceeded  forth  from  Himself,  and  returned  back  into  Himself 
(c.  23).  In  this  way,  the  incarnation  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
theophany ;  not  even  the  eternal  continuance  of  this  person  is 
ensured,  especially  as  Praxeas  taught  nothing  concerning  a  soul 
of  Christ  The  man,  the  ^^  caro,"  must  have  been  conceived  as 
impersonal,  as  a  mere  garment,  or  as  an  organ  whose  office  it  is 
to  present  the  Father  visibly  to  the  world.^ 

Had  Praxeas  gone  no  further,  his  system  would  have  differed 
little  from  the  old  Docetism, — for  example,  from  that  of  Mar- 
cion.  But  he  conceived  the  appearance  of  the  Most  High  Otod 
to  be  at  all  events  one  of  long  continuance,  a  permanent  one : 
like  Noetus,  he  represents  Jesus  as  having  been  actually  bom 
of  Mary,  as  growing,  hungering,  thirsting,  suffering,  and  djdng. 
To  the  assumption  of  so  permanent  and  peculiar  an  union  of  God 
with  human  nature,  Praxeas  was  undoubtedly  impelled  by  a  re- 
gard to  the  religious  nature  of  man,  which  feels  that  in  Christ, 
God  did  enter  into  the  most  intimate  fellowship  with  our  nature. 
Such  a  fellowship  would  not  have  been  established,  had  not  He 

^  C.  16: '' Patrem  in  ynlvam  Maria  dedocimt."  G.  27:  Out  of  the  ''virtus 
Altiflsimi "  which  ovenhadowed  Marjr,  "  Patrem  faciunt."   Compare  c.  28, 2. 

*  C.  23:  "  Tolerabilins  erat,  duos  diviaos,  quam  unum  Deum  veraipeUem 
prsdicare.'* 
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pailicipated  in  all  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  the  man  Jesus,  and 
had  He  assumed  human  nature  merely  externally  as  a  garment. 
For  this  reason,  Schleiermacher  (1.  c.  p.  497)  had  no  right  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  statement  frequently  made  by  Tertullian 
and  others,  to  the  effect  that  Praxeas  and  his  school  represented 
God  Himself,  or  the  Father,  as  sympathetically  suffering  with 
us.  Tertullian's  expression,  "Patrem  crucifixit,'*  must,  of 
course,  perhaps  be  taken  rhetorically ;  for  he  distinguished  be- 
tween the  "caro"  and  the  Father,  and  therefore  also,  that 
which  could  befall  the  former  alone,  from  that  which  might  also 
touch  the  latter.  But  that  he  in  some  way  or  other  held  the 
Father  to  have  participated  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  cannot 
be  doubted.^  He  and  his  school  believed  themselves  the  rather 
warranted  in  doing  so,  as  even  the  recognised  teachers  of  the 
Church  were  accustomed  to  say. — ^The  Son,  or  even  God,  suf- 
fered ;  Christ,  the  Son  of  Gt)d,  died.*  But  they  tried  to  make 
their  meaning  more  intelligible  by  the  formula,  ''  compassus 
est  pater  filio "  (c.  29).  For  fear  of  directly  blaspheming  the 
Father,  Tertullian  supposes,  they  adopted  this  milder  form  of 
expression,  and  granted  that  the  Father  and  Son  are  two.  It 
is  scarcely  likely,  however,  that  Praxeas  and  his  school  meant, 
in  adopting  the  formula,  to  grant  that  there  were  two  (duos) 
subjects;  for  this  would  have  thoroughly  clashed  with  their 
theory.  Their  meaning  probably  was, — ^The  sufferings  affected, 
it  is  true,  in  the  first  instance,  merely  the  body,  through  which 
God  is  Son ;  for  the  human  substance  alone  was  mortal  (c. 
30).  But  the  sufferings  of  the  flesh  could  not  remain  in- 
different and  foreign  to  the  higher  part  of  this  person;  on 
the  contrary,  the  higher  part,  or  the  Father,  sympathized  in 
the  sufferings  (compassus  est).  We  do  not  find  Praxeas  ever 
alluding  to  a  himian  soul  of  Christ ;  and  therefore  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  avoid  representing  the  ipse-Deus,  the  ovto- 
Oeo^y  as  taking  part  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ.     With  this  was 

^  In  c.  2,  where  Tertullian  profeaBes  to  give  an  account  of  the  doctrine  of 
Praxeas,  we  read,  *^  Itaque  post  tempus  pater  natus,  Pater  passus  i*^  c.  16, 
-^"  Ipsum  credunt  Patrem  et  visum  et  oongressum  et  operatum  et  sitim 
et  esuriem  passum." 

'  Ergo  inquis,  et  nos  eadem  ratione  Patrem  mortuum  dicentes,  qua  vos 
Filium,  non  blaspbemamus  in  Dominum  Deum,  non  enim  ex  divina  sed  ex 
humana  substantia  mortuum  dicimus : ''  c.  SO ;  compare  Melito  in  Kouth 
1, 116. 
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connected  his  attributing  a  passible  aspect  to  the  nature  of  the 
Father,  his  assuming  in  the  Father  Himself  that  momentum  of 
finitude,  which  others — as,  for  example,  his  opponent  TertuUian 
— assumed  in  the  Son,  even  prior  to  His  incarnation.  Tertullian 
was  quite  right  in  drawing  the  conclusion, — Sympathy  is,  after 
all,  suffering;  suffering,  that  is,  with  another.  Either  the 
Father  is  incapable  of  suffering,  and  then  He  is  incapable  of 
sympathy ;  or,  if  He  be  capable  of  sympathy,  He  is  also  capable 
of  suffering.  And,  in  fact,  a  mere  suffering  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially as  nothing  is  said  of  the  existence  of  a  human  soul,  would 
be  spiritless,  and  without  significance  relatively  to  redemption. 

If  we  ask  further,  how  Praxeas  found  it  possible  to  transfer 
passibility  to  God,  a  reply  is  offered  to  us  by  his  doctrine,  that 
the  divine  had  determined  itself  in  itself  as  finite,  had  set  forth 
out  of  itself  the  momentum  of  finitude  (the  ^^caro") ;  or  rather, 
inasmuch  as  this  would  lead  to  a  docelical,  heavenly  humanity, 
the  Father  took  up  this  finite  momentum,  that  is,  flesh,  into  His 
essence,  out  of  Mary,  fully  appropriated  it  and  identified  Him- 
self with  it,  so  that  He  really  became  man ;  and  ^^  caro,"  with  all 
its  liability  to  suffering,  isy  not  somet^iing  foreign  to  Him,  but  a 
momentum  of  Himself.  This  incorporation  of  humanity  with 
His  substance  evidently  presupposes,  however,  that  the  Father 
was  in  one  aspect  susceptible  to  the  finite,  to  the  passible ;  and 
it  is  this  aspect  which  is  manifested  in  the  incarnation.  So  we 
understand  it,  when  Tertullian  finds  it  necessary,  in  opposition 
to  Praxeas,  to  assure  his  readers,  "  caro  non  deus  est"  (c.  27) ; 
and  when  he  ^ves  a  long  refutation  and  exposition  of  the  above 
mentioned  theory,  which  at  this  period  was  not  an  uncommon 
one,  namely,  that  God  had,  as  it  were,  transformed  Himself  into 
^^  caro ;''  in  consequence  whereof,  Christ's  flesh  participated  in 
the  divine  essence,  and  it  was  possible  to  term  His  sufferings 
divine  sufferings  (Note  9).  None  the  less,  however,  was  God 
the  Father  present  in  this  ^^  caro,"  even  as  to  His  unchange- 
ableness :  the  distinction  between  ^^  caro"  and  ^^  spiritus,"  that 
is,  *^  Deus,"  is  a  real  one ;  for,  without  renouncing  Himself,  God, 
as  it  were,  gave  Himself  another  form  of  being  (Andersseyn)  in 
the  ^^  caro"  of  Christ ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  God  Himself  who 
gave  Himself  this  other  form  of  existence,  the  two  aspects  meet 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  do  not  stand  over  against  each  other 
as  foreign.  Whether  tills  were  the  theory  of  Praxeas  or  not,  we 
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must  allow  that  Tertollian  was  jastified  in  charging  hhn  with 
great  inconsequence.  For  either  he  was  in  earnest  in  asserting 
the  Father,  the  ndroOeo^,  to  be  an  absolutely  simple  Being ;  and 
then  he  could  not  attribute  to  Him  a  capability  and  an  incapa^ 
bilitj  of  suffering  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  must  have 
reduced  the  incarnation  to  a  process,  which  merely  transitorily 
affected  EUs  unchangeable  essence,  and  must  have  represented 
Chrbt  as  an  organ  through  which  the  omnipresent,  unchange- 
able Father  appears  differently  from  elsewhere,  although  the 
incarnation  was  not  on  His  part,  that  is,  objectively,  a  pecu 
liar  deed.^  Or  else,  if  he  were  in  earnest  in  saying  that  God 
took  finitude  upon  Himself  in  Christ,  he  must  have  allowed  the 
existence  of  much  more  determinate  distinctions  in  God,  and 
have  renounced  on  the  one  hand  his  doctrine  of  the  abstract 
unity  of  God,  and  on  the  other  hand  his  complaints  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church.'  This,  too,  was  the  point  to  which 
Tertullian  endeavoured  to  drive  him.  With  great  insight  he 
shows  him  how  the  incarnation  must  either  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  semblance;  how,  consequently,  it  must  be  attributed  to 
the  subjective  manner  of  consideration,  when  He,  who  in  Him- 
self is  unchangeable,  appears  in  Christ  and  Christianity  differ- 
ently from  elsewhere ;  and  how  humanity  would  thus  relapse  in 

^  C.  11 :  ^^Yeracem  Deum  credens  ado,  ilium  non  aliter,  qnarn  disposuit, 
pronuntiasBe,  neo  aliter  disposuisBe,  qnam  pronuntiayit.  Tu  porro  earn 
mendacem  efficias  at  fallacem  et  deceptorem  fidei  hujus,  si  cum  ipse  esset 
sibi  filiuB,  alii  dabat  filii  personam"  (that  is,  if  Grod  in  Christ  seemed  to  be 
another,  appeared  as  another,  than  the  Father,  and  yet  was  in  reality  merely 
an  appearance  of  the  Father).    Compare  c.  23. 

^  What  does  it  mean,  says  Tertullian,  when  the  Son  is  said  to  pray  to 
the  Father,  if  there  is  no  distinction  between  Father  and  Son?  (c.  23). 
What  18  the  resurrection  of  the  Son,  and  His  anointing  (c.  28),  or  the  curse 
which  Christ  was  made  for  us?  or  the  desertion  of  the  Son,  when  He  cried 
out.  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?  (c.  30).  It  is  a 
blasphemy  to  say  that  the  Father  became  a  curse  for  us. — ^In  fact,  the 
fellowship  which  God  holds  with  man  in  Christ  is  reduced  to  a  mere  sem- 
blance, if  full  justice  be  not  done  to  the  distinction  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son : — ^we  see  this  most  clearly  in  connection  with  the  work  of  atone- 
ment. If  God  continue  in  simple  identity  with  Himself,  the  process  of 
reconciliation  is  a  mere  subjective  play  and  appearance.  At  this  point  the 
affinity  between  Patripassianism  and  the  entire  Sabellian  tendency  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Docetism  on  the  other,  shows  itself,  as  was  hinted  aboye, 
ndth  peculiar  distinctness. 
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its  ante-Christian  condition :  or  that  he  must  go  forwards  (c.  4^ 
2,  6,  30 ;  Apolog.  21),  admit  the  existence  of  objective  distinc- 
tions in  God,  reject  the  abstract  simplicity  of  the  divine  nature ; 
and  then  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  regard  the  divine  Son 
as  really  and  truly  participating  in  finitude.  This  he  expresses 
in  the  following  way  (c.  13), — ^^  Through  the  appearance  of 
Christ,  the  name  of  God  has  been  more  perfectly  revealed.  The 
difference  between  the  worshippers  of  one  Gtod  and  of  many 
gods  (plurinuB  divinitatis)  is  fized  by  Christianity;  for  if  we 
really  meant  that  there  are  three  Gods  and  three  Lords,  when 
we  teach  that  there  are  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  we,  the 
sons  of  light,  should  have  extinguished  the  torches  which  light 
us  to  the  martyi^s  death.  But  also  between  Christianity  and 
Judaism  (c.  31)  there  is  no  other  difference  than  this,  that  the 
Jews  believe  monotheism  to  be  incompatible  with  reckoning  the 
Son,  and  after  the  Son  the  Spirit,  to  the  one  God.  But  what 
would  be  the  work  of  Christianify,  and  the  substance  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  sets  a  limit  to  the  law  and  the  prophets  with 
John,  if  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  believed  in  as  three,  do  not 
constitute  the  one  Godt" 

By  several  teachers  of  the  Church  a  connection  is  supposed 
to  have  existed  between  Praxeas  and  Hermogenes,  the  well- 
known  defender  of  the  eternity  of  matter  (compare  Philostr.  de 
Haeres.  c.  54  f. ;  see  Leopold's  ^^  Hermogenis  de  origine  mundi 
sententia,"  1844,  pp.  22  f.  28  ff.).  As  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  called  in  question  the  deity  of  Christ  (Tertull.  adv.  Her- 
mog.  1),  although  he  probably  doubted  His  pre-existence  as  a 
divine  hypostasis  and  His  participation  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  he  belongs  without  doubt  to  the  class  now  under  consi* 
deratioa  With  this  agrees  the  farther  circumstance,  that, 
according  to  Theodoret,  he  did  not  hold  the  humanity  of  Christ 
to  be  eternal,  bnt,  like  two  Galatian  heretics,  Seleucus  and 
Hermias,  represented  Him  as  laying  aside  His  body  in  the  sun ; 
in  proof  of  which  theory,  they  appealed  to  Ps.  xix.  4.  His 
opinion  was  perhaps  the  following : — ^that  Christ  laid  aside  the 
gross  material  element ;  whereas  the  soul,  which  (in  his  view) 
appertained  to  matter,  might  have  continued  Christ's  (compare 
Theodoret's  Hsar.  fab.  1,  19).  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
with  his  view  of  matter,  he  was  able  to  attribute  a  soul  also  to 
Christy — without  irpeO/ia,  it  is  true: — irveufia^  however,  was 
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involved  in  the  divine  substance  of  Christ.  That  the  doctiine 
of  a  matter,  independent  of  God,  might  very  well  suit  this  class 
of  Monarchians,  we  shall  see  below. 

In  Asia,  patripassian  views  appear  to  have  already  existed 
a  considerable  period ;  at  all  events,  the  names  of  several  repre* 
sentatives  thereof  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  So  Epigonos 
and  Cleomenes  (see  Theodoret's  Ha3r.  fab.  3,  3).  But  we  have 
more  precise  information  regarding  Noetns,  who,  according  to 
Hippolytus  (c.  Noetum,  ed.  Fabric.  T.  1,  235  ff.,  of  the  Greek 
text,  T.  2,  5  ff.)  and  Theodoret  1.  c,  as  also  according  to  John 
of  Damascus,  was  a  native  of  Smyrna;  according  to  Epiph. 
(Hser.  57),  of  Ephesus. 

Noetus  also  aimed  at  conciliating  the  true  and  perfect  deity 
of  Christ  with  the  unity  of  God,^  by  saying,  ^'  Christ  Himself  is 
the  Father."  For  the  Father  is  God  (Fabr.  T.  2,  7),  but  Christ, 
who  Himself  was  God,  suffered ;  inasmuch,  then,  as  we  Jmow  but 
one  God  and  no  other,  to  wit,  the  Father,  I  must  necessarily  at^ 
tribute  suffering  to  this  God  (toOtov  tnrb  ird0o^  ^peai).  The 
Father  is  Himself  the  Son ;  the  Son  was  bom,  suffered,  and 
raised  Himself  from  the  dead.  This  explains,  says  he,  why  in  the 
New  Testament  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  at  one  time  treated 
as  the  work  of  the  Father,  at  another  time  as  the  work  of  the 
Son.  The  meaning  of  this,  again,  is  undoubtedly  that  the  Father, 
God  in  Himself,  is  not  the  Son,  apart  from  the  incarnation ;  and 
that  the  existence  of  a  Son  began  with  the  incarnation  ;  whereas 
the  Church  terms  the  Logos  Suraptco^j  Son :  so,  for  example, 
Justin,  Tertullian,  and  others.^  The  Father,  therefore,  consti- 
tuted Himself  His  own  Son  in  Christ.  Besides  the  passages  in 
Praxeas,  Noetus  appealed  to  Baruch  iii.  35,  Isa.  xlv.  14,  in  proof 
of  the  unity  of  God ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  Bom.  ix.  5,  1  Cor. 
viii.  6,  which  put  Christ  on  a  level  with  the  Most  High  God,  in 
proof  of*  His  identity  with  the  Father.  The  fate  of  finitude, 
of  suffering,  and  the  like,  Noetus  probably  transferred  to  God, 
much  more  decidedly  than  even  Praxeas :  moreover,  he  does 

^  According  to  Hippolytus  c.  Noet.,  he  said  to  Lis  opponents,  ri  wp 
KtuUw  xo<fil  ^^A^av  roi'  XpifToy ;  according  to  Epiphanius,  ri  yeip  komv  xf- 

^«»oVr«.    To  judge  from  the  reply  of  the  presbyters  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  Noetus  considered  the  two  to  be  indiasolubly  connected. 

'  From  this  point  of  view  Hippolytus  c.  Noetum  15,  must  be  estimated. 
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not  appear  even  to  have  distinguished  so  clearly  between  the  ahp^ 
and  the  God  in  Christ,  as  did  Praxeas ;  but  rather  to  have  re- 
garded God  Himself  as  one  nature,  which,  in  one  aspect,  is  mca- 
pable  of  suffering,  in  another  aspect,  capable  of  suffering,  mor^ 
tal,  and  so  fortli ; — thus,  like  Praxeas,  after  blotting  out  the 
distinction  between  Father  and  Son,  importing  a  distinction  into 
the  very  essence  of  God.  It  deserves,  however,  acknowledg- 
ment and  remark,  that  Noetus  had  already  completed  the  sys- 
tem of  Patripassianism,  and  had  stripped  it  of  that  ethnic 
appearance  of  rendering  God's  ^wri^  immediately  finite,  which 
it  had  in  the  hands  of  Praxeas.  For,  in  the  passage  to  be 
immediately  quoted  from  Theodoret,  the  ideketv  plays  a  great 
rdle  relatively  to  the  passible  aspect  of  God's  being,  recognised 
by  Noetus.  Everything  finite,  all  change  and  suffering,  affects 
God  solely  through  the  medium  of  His  will ;  which,  if  it  con- 
tinues the  same  and  is  in  itself  absolute  (for  example,  as  the 
will  of  love),  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  unchangeableness 
of  the  divine  being.  To  be  invisible,  nngenerated,  immortal, 
and  impassible,  belongs,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  divine  essence  in 
itself ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  in  the  view  of  Noetus,  this 
His  essence  cannot  be  a  check  on  His  will,  but  remains  subject 
thereto,  and  on  that  account  can  be  made  passible,  mortal,  and 
so  forth.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  Noetus*  precise 
doctrine  of  redemption,  in  order  to  see  whether  his  conception 
of  this  will  of  God,  on  which  he  lays  such  great  stress,  as  op- 
posed to  the  divine  naturey  or  to  the  physical  categories  of  the 
idea  of  God,  is  an  ethical  one ;  or  whether  he  regarded  it  as 
mere  unconditioned,  perfect  power,  which,  being  destitute  of 
determinations  in  itself,  is  not  raised  above  caprice.  All  that 
we  certainly  know,  however,  is  that,  in  the  view  of  Noetus,  the 
eternal  God  put  Himself,  by  His  will,  into  the  condition  of  pas- 
sibility  and  visibility ;  such  is  his  estimate  of  the  significance  of 
the  appearance  of  Christ.  I  am  not  inclined,  therefore,  with 
Schleiermacher  (Theol.  Nachlass  2,  506  f .),  to  charge  Theodoret 
with  error  in  saying,  fva  ifMchf  etvai  Seov  /rol  iraripoy  r&v  oXjoov 
Sff/uovfyyov  cKfxunj  /a€P,  orav  idiKfj,  ^Mivo^jLCPOv  tk  ^vIk  av  fiov- 
Xrfrai,  /cal  rbv  aurbv  doparov  elvai  teal  opmfJLevoVy  /col  yemnfrov 
KoX  arfhnnjfTOir  dr/ivinjTOV  fjikv  i^  opjfi^j  yewrfrov  Be  Sre  iie  r^ 
m-apOhfov  yannfd^vai  ^dikYfo-eir  drradrj  koI  dOdvarov  koI  'jrdXiv 
av  iradvfTw  Koi  Ovqroir  diraOff^  yhp  av,  Kfrrfaiy  ro  rov  cravpou 
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9ra0o9  iOekqaa^  vTrifAepev,  For  Hippolytos,  Epiphanios,  and 
Theodoret  agree  too  decidedly  in  representing  Noetus  as  attri- 
buting suffering  to  God.  Moreover,  by  introducing  the  element 
of  will,  he  refined  the  representation ;  and  in  the  very  act  of 
apparently  undermining  the  unchangeableness  of  God  (by  mak- 
ing the  divine  nature,  which  is  in  itself  impassible,  unbegotten, 
immortal,  dependent  on  the  divine  will),  he  gave  it  a  new  hold, 
in  the  potence  of  the  same  will.  Besides  the  passages  which 
those  Fathers  cite,  and  which,  if  not  correct,  they  must  have 
forged,  the  view  just  mentioned  is  specially  favoured  by  the 
circumstance,  that  on  the  minds  of  Hippolytus  and  Epiphanius, 
who  made  use  of  independent  sources  of  information,  the  theory 
of  Noetus  left  the  same  impression, — ^the  impression,  to  wit,  that, 
to  be  consistent,  he  ought  to  have  assumed  an  essential  connec- 
tion between  the  humanity  of  Christ  and  the  deity ;  be  it  either 
by  Christ's  bringing  humanity  with  Him  down  from  heaven,  or 
by  God's  converting  Himself  into  humanity :  and  this  impression 
evidently  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  on  his  principles  fini- 
tude  was  constituted  a  determination  of  the  divine  essence  (Note 
10).  What  further  distinguishes  Noetus  from  Praxeas  is,  not 
that  he  attributes  a  human  soul  to  Christ, — for  that  is  done  rather 
by  his  opponent  Hippolytus  (c.  Noet.  17), — ^but  that  he  already 
brings  under  consideration  the  other  revelations  of  God.  He  of 
course  believed  that  it  was  one  and  the  same  divine  nature  which 
manifested  itself  in  the  repeated  and  multiform  revelations ;  and 
to  this  one  nature,  which,  like  Praxeas,  he  designates  Father,  he 
must  have  attributed  the  capability  of  being  finite,  visible,  pas- 
sible. This  general  possibility  became  an  actuality,  in  and 
through  the  various  revelations  of  God.  Here  the  horizon 
widens,  and  the  task  presented  itself,  of  pointing  out  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  revelation  in  Christ  and  all  other  revelations. 
To  define  this  difference  was  the  more  necessary,  as,  from  the 
absence  of  distinctions  in  the  divine  nature,  we  should  naturally 
conclude  that  its  revelations  would  be  uniform  and  identical ; 
and  that,  consequently,  notwithstanding  the  purpose  to  exalt 
Christ  to  the  highest  rank,  there  could  have  been  nothing  in 
Him,  as  a  revelation,  which  had  not  been  substantially  con- 
tained in  all  other  revelations.  Noetusi",  however,  did  nothing  of 
importance  towards  the  settling  of  this  question.  On  the  con- 
trary, although  he  broke  the  ground  for  a  comparison  of  the 
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Christian  revelation  with  others,  he  did  not  advance  beyond  the 
aifirmation,  that,  when  God  wills,  He  is  invisible,  and  when  He 
wills.  He  manifests  Himself, — as  though  his  sole  task  had  been 
to  show  that  the  nnchangeableness  of  Gtxl  was  not  such  as  to  ex- 
clude a  revelation  like  that  in  Christ,  seeing  that  related  revela- 
tions had  already  been  made.  In  this  way,  Christianity  is  plainly 
assigned  a  place  again  amongst  mere  theophanies;  nor,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  do  we  find  Noetus  expressing  any  opinion  as 
to  the  duration  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  Quite  as  suspicious  a 
feature  of  his  system  is,  that  it  sets  no  limits  whatever  to  the 
revelations  of  God.  In  each  of  them,  it  is  true.  He  Himself  is 
present ;  but  ever  new  revelations  might  appear  necessary,  un- 
less it  were  proved  that  the  full  idea  of  a  theophany  had  attained 
realization  in  Christ,  and  that  God  had  manifested  Himself 
once  for  all  in  the  God-man.  Thus  viewed,  the  objection  raised 
by  the  Noetians  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  it  afforded 
no  protection  against  an  endless  polytheism,  might  have  beeii 
justly  retaliated ;  for  the  Church  might  have  objected,  that  the 
Noetians  came  to  no  end  with  their  endless  theophanies. 

To  the  class  of  men  who  shared  the  tendency  of  Noetus,  be- 
long further  Beron  and  his  associates  (Note  11).  "  Recently,** 
says  Hippolytus  (Fragm.  5,  Fabr.  1,  228),  ^^  Beron  and  some 
others  made  their  appearance ;  who  quitted  the  sect  of  Yalentinus 
in  order  to  involve  themselves  in  deeper  error.  They  say, — ^The 
flesh  appropriated  by  the  Logos  worked  like  works  with  the  deity 
{TauTovfrfA^)j  in  virtue  of  its  assumption  {^p6a\rp^ii)^  and  the 
deity  had  the  like  capability  of  suffering  with  the  flesh,  in  virtue 
of  its  Kevwrvi ;  thus  teaching  that  the  two  aspects  were  changed, 
commingled,  poured  together,  and  converted  into  each  other." 
Hippolytus  answers, — If  both,  to  wit,  the  flesh  and  deity,  suffered 
and  worked  in  the  like  manner,  then  all  distinction  between  deity 
and  flesh  must  have  vanished,  and  they  cannot  have  retained  their 
respective  natures  CFragm.  6).  What  conception  can  they  form, 
then,  of  the  one  Christ,  who  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  God  and 
man  by  nature  t  What  sort  of  existence  can  they  attribute  to 
Him,  if,  as  they  say.  He  became  man  by  the  conversion  of  deity 
into  humanity;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  He  became  God 
through  the  conversion  of  the  flesht  For  the  mutation  of  the  one 
into  the  other  (jAerdtrrwri^i)  is  the  entire  destruction  of  both. 

However  confused  this  theory  may  at  first  sight  appear^ 
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light  is  thrown  upon  it  when  we  commence  our  examination 
with  the  point  which  Hippolytus  mentions  second ;  and  when 
we  assume,  as  the  first  and  eighth  Fragments  justify  us  in  doing, 
that  two  things,  which,  according  to  the  representation  of  Hip- 
polytus,  would  seem  to  have  been  uttered,  as  it  were,  in  one 
breath,  were  actually  separated  by  an  interval  of  time.  Hippo- 
Ijrtus  was  led  to  the  view  he  took  by  Boron's  presupposition  of 
the  essential  equality  of  the  two  natures.  But  if  we  take  the 
KevoxTi^y  which  Beron  must  have  posited  as  the  first,  for  our 
point  of  departure,  we  are  led  into  the  following  course  of 
thought : — God  has  subjected  Himself  to  the  determination  of 
finitude  or  of  humanity ;  He  entered  into  the  limitation  and  cir- 
cumscription of  humanity ;  His  self-emptying  was  real  and  ob- 
jective (see  Fragm.  1) ;  and  the  result  thereof  was,  that  God 
posited  Himself  as  an  actual  man.  The  trepv^pa^  Is  thus 
taken  up  into  God  Himself ;  the  limitation  did  not  affect  the 
humanity  alone,  but  in  positing  Himself  as  a  man,  God  sub- 
jected Himself  to  limitation.  The  man  thus  originated,  as  we 
may  conclude  from  the  second  part  of  the  first  Fragment,  is 
related  to  God  in  Himself,  that  is,  to  the  complete  idea  of  the 
divine,  as  the  lesser  to  the  greater ;  and  does  not  correspond  to 
the  latter.  At  this  point,  however,  commences  the  opposed  de- 
velopment. The  humanity,  which  arose  in  such  a  manner,  is 
not  foreign  to  the  highest,  to  the  divine ;  but,  conformably  to 
its  origin,  carries  the  divine  within  itself,  as  its  inner  essence ; 
consequently,  the  development  of  this  humanity  is  its  deification. 
We  can  now  imderstand  the  proposition,  on  which  Beron  and 
his  school  laid  such  great  stress,  that  Hippolytus  derived  their 
entire  error  from  it  (Fragm.  8,  Fabr.  1, 229  f.).  They  maintain, 
says  he,  that  the  divine  activity,  which  in  reality  did  but  mani- 
fest itself  through  the  medium  of  the  flesh  in  miracles,  became 
the  very  activity  of  the  flesh  itself  (iZUof  yeviadtu  rfj^  a-apxa^ 
riiv  Belav  ivipyeuuff  compare  Bibl.  Max.  iii.  261,  c.  7).  At  the 
same  time,  we  see  that  the  eternal  duration  of  the  humanity  of 
Christ  is  thereby  secured, — a  thing  which  always  remained 
doubtful  with  the  other  men  of  this  tendency.  One  might, 
indeed,  here  also  imagine  that  God  must  restore  Himself  to  the 
state  in  which  He  was  prior  to  the  transformation,  after  the 
revelation  had  been  accomplished ;  but  such  a  supposition  would 
involve  the  disappearance  of  the  humanity.    Whereas  the  deve- 
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lopment  of  the  humanity^  which  the  divine  potence  constituted 
its  own,  is  itself  the  return  or  restoration  of  God  to  Himself,  for 
it  is  deification ;  consequently,  to  teach  the  laying  aside  of  the 
humanity  was  forbidden  on  the  same  ground  as  that  urged  by 
the  teachers  of  the  Church. 

This  theoiy  is  very  far  removed  from  Ebionism ;  but  it  is 
equally  remarkable  as  indicating  that  Patripassianism,  which 
had  originally  put  the  humanity  of  Christ  surprisingly  into  the 
background,  as  compared  with  His  divine  nature,  had  arrived 
at  a  stadium  when  it  found  it  needful  to  lay  special  stress 
thereon.  No  allusion,  it  is  true,  is  made  to  a  human  soul ;  but 
the  doctrine  that  the  divine  had  gained  IBltw  ovaltK  irepvYpcufnfv 
by  the  ichmoci/ij  and  indeed  the  entire  course  taken  by  this 
Christology,  secured  for  the  humanity  of  Christ  a  dignity  and 
importance  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  as  yet  far 
from  attributing  to  it. 

Hippolytus  answered  Beron  as  follows:  —  **God  is  un- 
changeable. The  Logos,  in  the  aspect  in  which  He  is  identical 
with  the  Father,  was  not,  in  any  respect  whatever,  rendered 
identical  with  the  flesh  through  the  icevwrv^ ;  but  what  He  was 
prior  to  assuming  the  flesh,  that  He  continued, — to  wit,  indepen- 
dent of  all  circumscription  {yreptrfpa/^).  Through  the  whole- 
some act  of  incarnation,  He  introduced  into  the  flesh  the  activity 
of  His  own  deity ;  but  this  activity  was  neither  circumscribed 
by  the  flesh,  in  consequence  of  the  tcawMn^^  nor  did  it  grow 
<f)vauc&^  out  of  the  flesh,  as  it  grew  out  of  the  deity  (Fragm.  1, 
11).  What  the  divine  was  prior  to  the  incarnation,  that  it  was 
afterwards, — ^to  wit,  unbounded  as  to  its  essence,  incomprehensi- 
ble, impassible,  incomparable,  unchanged,  unconverted,  mighty 
in  itself,  abiding  in  its  own  natural  existence,  and  working  ac- 
cording to  its  own  nature.  So  also,  what  the  flesh  was  as  to 
essence  and  operation,  that  it  continued  to  be  even  after  it  had 
been  most  intimately  united  with  the  deity.  Thus  the  Incarnate 
One  worked  both  after  a  divine  and  after  a  human  manner. 
So  far  as  He  worked  after  a  divine  manner,  the  divine  activity 
shone  through  the  flesh.  For  the  nature  of  the  deity  was  by  no 
means  transmuted,  as  though  it  had  become  essentially  flesh, 
that  is,  flesh  of  deity ;  but  die  flesh  remained  what  it  was,  that 
is,  weak  flesh,  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  the  Lord,  *  The 
spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  is  weak.'     In  the  flesh,  Qe  performed 
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and  suffered  that  which  pertained  to  the  flesh.  The  abasement 
of  the  deity  was  solely  a  thing  for  us ;  that  is,  it  had  no  objective 
reality.  Moreover,  the  distinction  between  deity  and  humanity 
is  not  a  merely  quantitative,  comparative  one  (jcark  ovyKpia-iv) ; 
otherwise,  we  should  have  to  describe  one  and  the  same  being 
as  both  greater  and  less  than  Himself.  But  beings  of  the  like 
essence  alone  can  be  compared  .with  each  other ;  not  those  of 
unlike  essence.  Between  God^  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and 
the  creature,  between  the  xmbounded  and  the  bounded,  between 
illimitedness  and  limitedness,  no  comparison  can  be  instituted. 
God  never  falls  out  of  Himself  (jUuei  avi/eTrrarrfy;) ;  never  did 
He  enter  on  an  existence  outside  of  Himself  {S^  yiyope) ;  and 
yet  the  incarnation  was  a  reality,  and  God  truly  revealed  Him- 
self in  it."  By  way  of  illustration,  he  employs  the  relation  of  a 
thought  to  its  representation  in  word,  through  the  medium  of 
the  tongue,  or  in  signs  written  by  the  hand  (Fragm.  3). 
Thought  is  the  self-moved  energy  of  the  soul,  which  flows  forth, 
according  to  its  nature,  in  a  continual  stream  (as  did  the  energy 
of  Christ  out  of  the  deity).  When  I  mould  thoughts  into 
words,  or  delineate  them  in  signs,  employing  the  tongue  as  an  in- 
strument, or  written  signs,  which  in  themselves  are  foreign  to  the 
thing  represented,  the  thoughts  themselves  remain  unchanged. 
Although  they  attain  to  actuality  by  means  of  something  unlike 
themselves,  they  are  not  changed,  but  simply  revealed  and  per- 
ceived. It  is  true,  I  employ  my  tongue  and  letters  for  the  ma- 
nifestation of  my  thoughts ;  and  yet  the  thoughts  do  not  belong 
to  the  words  or  signs,  but  to  me  the  speaker ;  and  I  give  expression 
to  them  as  mine  in  both  ways,  just  as  they  flow  out  of  my  rational 
soul.  The  tongue  is  merely  the  organ.  Now,  as  the  power,  whose 
essence  is  rational,  whilst  continuing  unaltered  in  itself,  expresses 
itself  by  means  of  the  bodily  tongue ;  so,  if  two  things  utterly 
incomparable  may  be  compared,  by  means  of  the  supernatural 
a-cofjbdrakrK^j  was  the  almighty,  all-creating  activity  of  the  entire 
deity  manifested  without  change  through  the  holy  flesh  of  Christ, 
in  all  that  He  worked  after  a  divine  manner ;  but  the  deity  itself 
remained  essentially  exempt  from  rrepvypcufnjy  although  it  shone 
through  a  nature  essentially  limited.  God  is  equal  to  Himself,  and 
has  nothing  unequal  to  Himself.^  But  for  our  redemption's  sake, 
and  in  order  to  constitute  the  universe  a  sharer  in  unchangeable- 
^  Gott  ist  sich  selbst  gleich  and  hat  nichts  sich  UDgldches. 
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ness,  the  Creator  of  the  universe  appropriated  to  Himself  out  of 
the  Virgin,  without  conversion  (rpoirff),  a  rational  soul  and  a 
sensitive  body,  became  man,  and  worked  nothing  divine  without 
the  body  (yvfjofov  amfiarosi)^  and  nothing  human  without  the 
participation  of  the  deity  (afwipov  Beoriyroi)^  in  that  He  pre^ 
served  for  Himself  a  new  and  fitting  method  of  working  after 
the  manner  of  both,  whilst  leaving  the  nature  of  each  unaltered. 
We  have  no  original  information  to  the  effect  that  Beron 
taught  that  Christ  had  a  human  soul ;  but  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  Hippolytus'  not  making  this  a  charge  against  him,  for 
the  human  soul  of  Christ  plays  but  an  impersonal  r61e  in  Hip- 
polytus' own  system :  indeed,  his  favourite  name  for  the  humanity 
of  Christ  is  that  of  a  garment ;  and  when  he  alludes  to  the  soul 
of  Christ,  it  is  not  so  much  on  its  own  account,  as  because  he 
meant  to  postulate  the  existence  of  two  complete  natures,  and  the 
human  nature  would  not  be  complete  without  the  soul.  But, 
what  is  of  still  more  importance,  Beron  is  unquestionably  in  this 
aspect  superior  to  Hippolytus,  although  he  does  not  give  any 
special  prominence  to  the  human  soul.  For  the  fundamental 
aim  of  his  system  was  to  show,  that  that  which  is  otherwise  attri- 
buted to  the  deity  alone,  working  through  human  nature,  must 
also  be  attributed  to  the  human  nature  itself,  and  be  regarded  as 
its  own  activity.^  Beron's  aim  was  not  an  eternal  or  heavenly 
humanity,  although  he  did  not  consider  it  incompatible  with  the 
eternal  nature  of  God  that  He  should  be  passible ;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  God  first  became  passible  when  He  posited  Himself 
as  a  man  in  Christ,  by  the  act  of  K€iHoai><;?  But  as  he  held  that 
an  individual  man,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  limited  personality 
(irepiypaTTTosi))  was  thus  brought  into  being,  so  also  did  he  con- 
ceive the  act  of  incarnation  to  introduce  limits  into  God  Him- 
self : — that  is,  by  His  own  act,  a  limitation  and  circumscription 
was  introduced  into  God,  which  had  not  previously  existed.  In 
Christ,  therefore,  God  was  self<*emptied,  and  had  acquired  an  IBia 

^  oruo^imrtc  t^[»»  yiifia^ai  rfi(  c»p»6(  riw  hi»p  hipyttetit.  This,  like  the 
doctrine  of  the  fAtravotnffis  aetpKo^  in  God,  reminds  ns  of  Paul  of  Samosata. 
The  point  of  departitre,  of  coarse,  in  consequence  of  Beron^s  doctrine  of  the 
Khaoig,  is  quite  different ;  and,  for  this  reason,  everything  stands,  from  the 
very  outset,  in  a  different  light.  Beron,  moreover,  appears  to  have  paid 
less  regard  to  the  ethical  and  the  intellectual  than  to  the  6avf^etr», 

*  Another  view  was  soon  afterwards  taken  by  the  Manichsdans,  with 
their  "  Jesus  patibilis."^ 
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ir€pir/pa/^.  It  is  self-evident  that,  even  though  Beron  spoke  of 
the  Logos,  as  we  may  perhaps  conclude  from  the  fifth  Fragment 
(Fabr.  1,  228  ;  Bi^pc^v  ri^y  fi^eff  erepav  rof&v  ri^v  BciKeirraHw 
^>avrao'lav  a(f>€irr€^y  j(€lpovL  teatc^  KtvreirdpviaaVy  Xiyovre^  rifv  fihf 
wpoa-Xrf^^urca/  r^  "Koy^  <rdp«a  yeviada*  raurovpyov  t§  deomjTiy 
Biii  Ttfif  irpoaXtp^iv  rifV  Oeorrira  Si  yepeaOeu  ravrinraBij  t^  cap/cl 
SiiL  Kibf<o<nVy  Tpoinjp  ofwv  teal  ^vpaiv  fcdl  cvYxycw,  ical  riiv  eh 
aX.Xi;Xou9  d/i^fxyripmv  fierafioyJjv  SorffiaTl^vT€^)j  he  cannot  have 
attributed  to  Him  an  hypostasis  or  irepvypa^  of  His  own,  apart 
from  the  incarnation.  Apart  from  the  incarnation,  he  could 
only  speak  of  the  Logos  as  perhaps  Sabellius  may  have  done 
(Ang.  Mai.  1.  c.  T.  7, 170  ff.),  and  as  Noetus  (Hipp.  c.  Noet 
15)  did  (see  Appendix,  Note  16).  The  more  Beron  felt  him- 
self compelled  to  attribute  objective  significance  to  the  ichfoci^j 
the  more  necessary  was  it  undoubtedly  for  him  to  distinguish, 
from  the  time  of  the  incarnation,  between  the  divine  which 
became  man  and  subjected  itself  to  circumscription  and  passi- 
bility,  and  God,  so  far  as  He  did  not  enter  into  the  irepirfpa^ ; 
for  it  could  never  be  his  intention  to  maintain  that  the  absolute 
God  existed  solely  and  entirely  in  this  Kkiftocviy  subsequently 
to  the  incarnation.  But  inasmuch  as  he  represented  the  divine 
in  Christ  as  acquiring  a  Trept/ypa^  of  its  own  through  the  incar- 
nation, it  is  the  more  certain  that  he  did  not  attribute  to  EQm 
a  irepitfpa^  previously.^  The  divine  element  which  thus  sub- 
jected itself  to  the  fate  of  finitude,  might,  indeed,  appear  as  an 
diroKvirii  of  the  original  divine ;  nay,  even,  as  though  plunged 
and  lost  in  Lethe,  through  the  iekv<oai^  which  it  voluntarily  un- 
derwent; but,  even  after  the  transformation,  it  continued  to 

^  Gregor.  Thaumat.  speaks  (see  Ang.  Mai  7, 170)  of  men  who  intro- 
duce an  «Ito»oti)  into  the  easence  of  God,  through  the  9MfA»  of  Ghriat,  and 
who,  through  the  body,  A96p«vl»«^  Ttpiypei^owi  nji^  yivvinaiv  rov  vlov  ix  rov 
Trarpog.  Quite  as  objectionable  is  it,  says  he,  to  attribute  progress  and 
vdSti  to  the  deity,  as  to  separate  the  progressing  and  suffering  body  (t.e., 
the  humanity)  from  the  deity  (that  is,  from  the  non-emptied,  unchange- 
able deity) ;  as  though  the  body  were  /)/«{[orr«f  v^torof^  that  is,  in  the 
language  of  Beron,  as  though  all  hipytttt^  even  the  divine,  were  tli»  r^t 
oetpKOi  or  ovcittlu{  ix^ofthfi  out  of  it  (Fragm.  2).  Because  Beron  did  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Logos,  prior  to  the  incarnation,  who  possesBed 
a  ickpiypti^  of  His  own,  it  was  in  his  power  to  designate  the  deity  which 
set  itself  forth  as  man,  the  learptK^  items ;  and  for  this  reason,  we  have  a 
ri^ht  to  class  him  as  above. 
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constitate  the  inmost  essence  of  the  humanity^  and  manifested 
itself  ever  more  and  more  fully  in  the  development  of  the  man 
Jesns,  until  he  was  at  last  transmuted  into  God.^  Here,  there* 
fore,  we  find  a  course  exactly  similar  to  that  taken  by  the  theory 
of  Paul  of  Samosata,  though  starting  from  a  completely  oppo- 
site theological  point  of  view.  The  Ebionitical  element,  which 
sinks  back  to  the  category  of  power^  and  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  diro/coir^y  does  not,  however,  like  the  dm-o/coTrif 
itself,  make  its  appearance  in  the  Fragments  of  Beron ;  indeed, 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  he,  on  the  whole,  shared  this  tendency 
to  Ebionism.  On  the  contrary,  he  may  have  been  influenced 
by  the  double  desire,  neither  to  represent  the  humanity  of  Christ 
as  impersonal,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  natures  outside  of  each 
other  as  a  double  personality,  on  the  other. 

Similar,  if  indeed  not  more  than  similar,  to  Beron,  both  in 
name  and  in  views,  was  Beryll  of  Bostra.  We  have  nothing 
certain  regarding  him,  save  a  passage  in  Eusebius,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  most  varied  combinations.^  The  views  enter- 
tained concerning  him  diverge  as  far  as  possible  from  each  other. 
Furthest  removed  from  each  other  are  those  of  Schleiermachei 
and  Baur.  The  former  (1.  c.  519-533)  reckons  him  amongst 
the  Patripassians,  and  maintains,  not  that  he  transferred  suffer- 
ings into  God,  but  that  he  believed  the  objective  substance  of 
God  to  have  undergone  an  alteration,  a  limitation  (IBla  oicla^ 
irepirfpa/^)y  through  the  incarnation ;  the  latter  (1.  c.  284-292) 
classes  him  with  the  Artemonites  or  Neo-Ebionites.  A  middle 
course  between  these  two  is  taken  by  Neander  (2,  1018-20) ; 
(similarly  also  Kossel,  the  writer  of  a  review  of  Baur's  ^^  Trin. 
nnd  Menschwerdung"  in  the  Berl.  Jahrbiicher,  1844,  Nos.  41- 
45.)  The  idea  of  a  real  indwelling  of  God  Himself  he  does  not 
venture  on  attributing  to  him,  but  considers  that  he  occupied  a 
middle  position  between  Ebionism  and  Patripassianism,  in  that 

^  L.  c,  Fragm.  3 ;  fcfr«/3oXj]  fitorviTog  ytrofttrog  ditip«TOiy  »al  irapKoe 

'  Eiiseb.  H.  £.  6,  S3 ;  SivM  rtvA  r^c  ^fortttf  vttptwtpipttp  iwttp&roj  rw 
yMr^p»  xmi  Kuptw  iifctiv  XJyf/y  reXftaif  fic^  vpov^wriifcn  Jtmr  tiictif  oiwletg 
^tptypet^p  ippi  riig  th  drfipinrovg  hviinf^letg^  fcinli  f*vi»  hcmr»  tVtuf  txJUP^ 
dJ^yC  IfAtrtiKtrtvofAiv^jf  avr^  (mvhv  njy  vmrpiKiv,  The  passage  quoted  from 
Socrates,  in  Note  7,  indicates  that  the  discnsgions  relative  to  the  soul  of 
Christ  played  a  great  rOle  at  the  Synod  which  was  convened  on  his  acconnt. 
Compare  Enseb.  6,  20. 
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he  taught  that  the  man  Jesas  was  irradiated  by  a  divine  power. 
According  to  Rossers  further  exposition,  the  humanity  of  Jesua 
is  the  personal  element ;  but  alongside  thereof  are  also  patri- 
passian  elements.  This  view,  however,  renders  the  theory  self- 
contradictory,  and  introduces  into  it  elements  so  heterogeneous, 
that  they  could  not  continue  in  combination.  According  to 
Neander,  on  the  contrary,  that  irradiation  which  by  the  incar- 
nation became  an  hypostatization  of  divine  power,  was  the  per- 
sonific  element.  Even  at  an  earlier  period,  the  opinion  was 
expressed  by  Mosheim  (^^de  rebus  Christianis  ante  Constan- 
tinum  Commentarii,"  p.  699  £f.),  that  Beryll  did  not  conceive 
the  entire  essence  of  the  Father  to  have  passed  over  into  Christ, 
on  the  one  hand ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  a  divine  power, 
which  would  have  been  decidedly  Ebionitic;  but  the  purest, 
most  glorious,  wisest  possible  soul,  taken  out  of,  and  therefore 
perfectly  like,  the  nature  of  the  Father.  Such  an  idea  would 
have  been  Arian.  Against  both  Neander  and  Mosheim,  how- 
ever, is  the  text  of  Eusebius,  which  says,  not  that  a  power  or 
soul  of  the  Father,  or  deity  of  the  Father,  but  ^  {rijv)  deity 
of  the  Father,  dwelt  in  Him.  UUmann  (see  his  ^^  Comm.  de 
Beiyllo  Bostreno  ejusque  doctrina,"  Hamb.  1835 ;  and  compare 
«  Theol.  Studien  und  Kritiken,"  1836,  pp.  1073  f .)  is  of  opinion 
that  Beryll  did  not  view  the  divine  in  Christ  merely  ebioniti- 
cally,  as  a  simple  power,  but  conceived  it  also  to  be  possessed  of 
consciousness  or  of  personality ;  thus  approximating  to  Schleier- 
macher^s  position.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  represents 
him  not  merely  denying  that  the  incarnation  posited  a  distinction 
in  God  Himself,  but  also  as  maintaining  that  the  circumscrip- 
tive, personific  human  element  (das  unschreibende  personbil- 
dende  Menschliche)  constituted  the  personality  of  Christ;  which 
is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  recognition  of  the  personal 
existence  of  the  divine  in  Christ,  and  involves  the  assumption  of 
a  double  personality — ^an  assumption,  to  which  both  Ebionites, 
Patripassians,  and  Sabellians  were  most  thoroughly  opposed. 
Baur  also'  tries  to  show  that  Beryll  assumed  a  twofold  person- 
ality, after  the  manner  of  Nestorius.  His  words  are  (1.  c.  p. 
289), — "The  expression  ifiTrdkireveaOaiy  although  it  involves 
the  idea  of  indwelling,  implies,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  free 
relation  existed  between  the  Redeemer  and  the  Father,  even  as 
a  citiren  stands  connected  with  other  citizens  equal  to  himself 
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in  the  place  where  he  lives."  I  think,  however,  that  the  knot, 
which  Ulhnann  leaves  behind,  can  be  untied.  We  must  either 
start  with  the  humanity  as  the  primary,  the  personific  element ; 
and  then  Beryll  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  Ebionitical : 
or,  we  must  take  our  start  with  the  deity,  as  the  personific,  or, 
more  historically  expressed,  as  the  active,  the  hegemonical  ele- 
ment, the  element  which  formed  the  avirraai^  (Hippol.  c.  Noet. 
15j.  Those  who  took  this  latter  view  of  the  matter  naturally 
denied  that  the  Son  of  God  had  an  hypostatical,  or  an  in  any 
way  circumscribed  pre-existence.  He  first  became  circumscribed 
when  He  became  incarnate.  There  is,  however,  an  ambiguity 
in  this  latter  supposition,  the  clearing  up  and  removal  of  which 
throws  an  important  light  upon  the  whole ;  namely,  the  circum- 
scription of  the  Son  resulted  either  from  the  self-determination 
of  God,  or  from  the  activity  of  the  human  nature.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  divine  aspect  occupied  a  purely  passive  and  receptive 
position  ;  it  was  subjected  to  circumscription,  to  limitation :  if, 
however,  it  were  inactive,  nay  more,  passive,  we  cannot  allow 
that  God  and  man  were  united  in  the  highest  way,  to  wit,  per- 
sonally and  consciously ;  for  such  an  union  requires  that  the 
divine  stand  in  an  active,  hegemonical  relation  to  the  human 
aspect.  If  the  divine  aspect  were  passive,  we  must  assume  the 
existence  in  Christ  of  a  higher  principle,  of  a  power,  which, 
however,  was  by  no  means  all-determining;  in  other  words,  we 
must  go  over  to  Ebionism.  In  this  way,  Ullmann  appears  to 
have  glided  over  from  the  initiatory  Patripassianism  to  the  ulti- 
mate Ebionism  of  Beryll.  But — and  this  leads  us  to  the  second 
case — ^it  was  not  necessary  that  Patripassianism  should  pay  this 
price  for  the  personality  of  Christ,  although  we  by  no  means 
intend  to  deny  that  many  may  have  taken  this  course.  Those 
are  chiefly  chargeable  therewith  who  conceived  God,  after  an 
ethnic  manner,  to  be  immediately  capable  of  suffering;  or  who 
resorted  to  the  idea  of  an  dm-o/coTrif  of  God  in  Christ,  in  order 
not  to  be  compelled  to  represent  the  entire  Father  as  swallowed 
up  and  absorbed  by  Christ,  at  all  events  for  the  period  of  his 
development  as  a  child :  those  are  least  chargeable  therewith, 
who,  like  Noetus,  set  the  iOiXeiVy  the  divine  will,  in  opposition 
to  the  ethnic  principle,  and  represented  eveiything  as  depen- 
dent thereon.  Indeed,  Patripassians  might  also  have  said, — ^The 
ronscious,  personal  God  willed  to  exist  in  the  form  of  an  actual 
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finite  being ;  He  consequently  either  produced  the  limited  hu- 
manity out  of  Himself, — which  would  be  a  Docetical  idea,  and 
incompatible  with  their  recognition  of  the  birth  from  the  Virgin ; 
or,  and  this  is  the  only  possible  alternative,  God  so  perfectly 
appropriated  the  body,  which  sprung  from  Mary,  and  took  it  up 
into  His  own  essence,  that  the  unity  of  the  person  was  complete, 
and  the  Father,  or  the  fatherly  deity,  possessed  the  finitude  and 
the  passibleness  of  this  man  as  its  own.  To  this  might  be 
added  (as  we  have  found  Beron  doing)  the  Khwn^y  and,  on  the 
basis  thereof,  have  been  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  conversion  of 
God  into  a  man  bom  of  Mary,  which  man,  however,  owed  his 
rise  out  of  the  elements  in  Mary  to  the  afore-mentioned  divine 
conversion.  Finally,  Fock,  in  his  Diss,  de  Christolog.  Berylli 
Bostr.  1843,  decides — and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  justly — ^both 
against  Baur,  with  his  imputation  of  Ebionism,  andNeander  and 
Mosheim,  with  their  attempt  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  words, 
riiv  irarptfcrpf  Oearrfra  ifjm'oXirevofievTjv  iv  aur^  which  leads  to  a 
kind  of  Arianism.  For  the  reason  assigned,  he  is  also  opposed  to 
Ullmann ;  he  therefore  substantially  adopts  Schleiermacher's 
view,  and  classes  Beryll  with  the  Patripassians,  putting  him  even 
on  the  same  level  with  Praxeas.  He  is  above  all  averse  to  grant- 
ing that  Beryll  attributed  a  human  soul  to  Christ,  as  do  Baur 
and  Ullmann  (Neander  and  Bossel  ought  consistently  to  do  the 
same) ;  justly  urging,  that  unless  Beryll  had  given  occasion 
thereto,  the  Synod  which  was  held  on  his  account  would  not 
have  proceeded  so  ^^  ex  abrupto,"  to  the  consideration  and  affir- 
mation of  the  human  soul  of  Christ  (see  Notes  7  and  30).  He 
fails,  however,  to  answer  the  important  objection,  why  Berj'U 
was  never  reproached  with  the  denial  of  the  human  soul  of 
Christ.  For  we  have  shown  above,  that  what  he  says  regard- 
ing the  absence  of  a  soul  of  Christ  in  the  systems  even  of 
Irenaeus  and  other  teachers  of  the  Church,  is  historically  inac- 
curate. Further,  XJUmann's  objection,  that  the  idea  of  the 
assumption  of  a  mere  body  would  be  too  coarse,  Fock  sets  aside 
by  an  appeal  to  ApoUinaris.  Nay  more,  he  hints  that  much  may 
be  urged  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  they  regarded  the  divine 
subject  as  the  Ego  and  the  intelligence,  in  brief,  as  the  Spirit 
in  Christ ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  quite  maintainable.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  not  content  with  characterizing  (after  Schleier- 
macher's  example)  the  strictly  patripassian  element,  to  wit,  the 
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subjection  of  the  Father  to  suffering,  as  an  idea  too  coarse  to  be 
entertained  by  this  entire  series  of  thinkers^  and  in  particular  by 
Beryll, — a  notion  which,  after  what  has  been  advanced  above,  is 
by  itself  untenable ;  he  will  not  even  concede,  with  Schleierma- 
cher,  that  Beryll  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  circumscription  in 
the  divine  nature  itself,  subsequent  to  the  incarnation.  He  is 
rather  of  Baur^s  opinion,  that  we  must  then  read,  icwr  IBlav  t^9 
ova-la^  ireptr^panl^riv,  instead  of  icar  lB(av  ovaloi  irBptr>/fM^v.  His 
judgment,  accordingly,  appears  to  be, — ^Beryll  merely  maintuned 
that,  subsequently  to  the  incarnation,  the  Redeemer  existed  in 
the  circumscribed  form  of  an  individual ;  whereas,  previously. 
He  had  been  neither  hypostatical  nor  circumscribed,  but  abso- 
lutely identical  with  the  Father.  The  circumscription  was  not 
therefore  in  Him,  but  He  in  the  circumscription.  Here  again, 
however,  we  come  upon  the  ambiguity  cleared  up  above.  If  the 
Father  had  not  posited  circumscription  as  an  objective  determi- 
nation of  His  own  being,  He  could  only  have  existed  in  circum- 
scription so  far  as  His  entire  being  was  embraced  and  bounded 
by  finitude.  But  on  this  supposition,  the  finite  would  be  the 
active  element ;  and,  as  we  have  shown,  Beryll  must  then  be  de- 
scribed as  an  Ebionite.  As  Fock,  however,  by  no  means  intends 
to  class  Beryll  amongst  Ebionites,  his  only  alternative  is  to  re- 
turn to  Schleiermacher^s  view,  and  to  accept  the  irepi^pcufn)  as 
an  objective  determination  of  the  divine  nature  itself,  with  the 
following  proviso — this  determination  and  circumscription  was 
not  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  human  nature  on  the  divine 
(a  notion  which,  besides  being  essentially  Ebionitic,  had  been 
already  given  up  as  untenable  by  Noetus),  but  the  work  of  the 
divine  will.  From  what  we  know  of  the  man  as  a  whole,  this 
must  be  assumed  to  have  been  hb  view,  even  should  the  sense 
of  the  words  of  Eusebius  be,  ^^  The  Redeemer  exists  since  the 
incarnation  in  the  circumscription  of  an  individual  being 
{pvala4)**  It  is  more  than  questionable,  however,  whether  this 
is  the  true  sense  of  the  words.  In  the  first  place,  this  use  of 
ovala  is  not  the  usual  one,  and  is  particularly  unsuitable  here, 
because  the  idea  of  individuality  is  already  expressed  in  the 
words  iZia  irepuypatf)^^  as  whose  object  we  may  very  appropri* 
ately  take  the  substance  (ova-la)  which  is  circumscribed.  The 
article  is  not  absolutely  indispensable ;  for  the  connection  itself, 
as  we  shall  directly  see,  indicates  cleai*ly  what  sort  of  an  ovala 
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is  meant.  Secondly^  In  the  text  of  Ensebius,  nothing  is  directly 
said  of  circumscription  by  means  of  the  incarnation.  We  first 
arrive  at  that  idea  in  the  way  of  deduction.  Eusebius  rather 
saySy  the  Redeemer  did  not  exist  xar  IBlav  ovaicv:  vepvypa^^. 
How,  then,  can  we  translate  as  though  Beryll  maintained  that 
Christ  had  not  pre-existed  in  the  circumscription  of  an  individual 
being?  for  the  Church  itself  did  not  assert  such  a  pre-existence, 
and  the  denial  thereof  would  therefore  have  been  no  ground  of 
reproach.  Eusebius  blames  him  because  he  denied  that  the 
general  substance  (ova-la)  of  God  had  been  distinguished  into 
Father  and  Son ;  which  is  figuratively  expressed  by  saying,  he 
attributes  to  tlie  Redeemer  no  circumscription  of  the  divine 
substance  peculiar  to  Himself.  If  we  adopt  the  rendering, 
*^  not  in  the  special  circumscription  of  an  hypostasis,"  it  is  true, 
indeed,  that  ovalcty  at  an  earlier  period,  and  down  to  the  fourth 
century,  was  used  as  equivalent  to  xmiHrraKTi^ ;  but  then  a  new 
difficulty  arises,  to  wit,  we  shall  be  certainly  compelled  to  com- 
plete the  sense  by  supplying  the  thought, — "but  since  the 
incarnation,  the  Lord  and  Redeemer  exists  in  the  particular 
circumscxiption  of  an  hypostasis."  That,  however,  would  be 
equivalent  to  saying,  that  Eusebius  conceived  the  divine  hypo- 
stasis to  be  of  precisely  the  same  nature,  or  identical,  with  that 
which  was  posited  by  the  human  circumscription ;  which  is  hard 
to  believe.  For  such  a  human  circumscnption  brings  merely 
limitation,  finitude ;  whereas  the  idea  of  a  di\ine  hypostasis,  be- 
sides the  negative  element,  demands  in  particular  a  positive,  spe- 
cial, independent  divine  existence.  Eusebius,  therefore,  cannot 
have  meant  to  say, — ^The  hypostasis  which  Beryll  denies  to  the 
Saviour,  prior  to  the  incarnation,  he  represents  Him  as  acquiring 
subsequently ;  for  that  is  not  true.  Beryll  was  not  of  opinion 
that  the  incarnation  introduced  a  special  and  distinct  hypostasis 
into  the  divine  substance ;  but  that  one  and  th^  same  hypostasis 
or  personality  of  the  Father,  continued  to  be  the  subject,  the 
inner  personality,  of  the  circumscription  effected  by  finitude. 
If,  then,  the  translation,  "  hypostasis,"  is  inadmissible,  we  must 
necessarily  take  the  word  oxfcUi  in  its  usual  sense ;  and  then  the 
entire  passage  may  be  rendered, — The  Redeemer  did  not  pre- 
exist in  a  circumscribed  form  of  being  of  His  own  (in  virtue  of 
a  distinction  in  the  fatherly  deity) ;  but  after  the  incarnation  a 
peculiar  circumscription  was  introduced  into  this  substance;-^ 
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naturally,  as  Beryll  was  not  an  Ebionite,  in  consequence  of  the 
Father^s  own  act.  Ovaia^  irepirfpoj^ri  is,  as  it  were,  one  con- 
ception— circumscription  of  essence ;  the  absence  of  the  article 
cannot,  therefore,  turn  the  scale. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  following  ideas  are  con- 
tained in  the  words  of  Eusebius : — ^I.  Beryll  beliered  that  the 
irarputr)  Oeimf^  was  in  Jesus,  but  not  an  iZla  Oeorrj^  (Note  12). 
What  the  latter  denotes,  will  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations. II.  Our  Lord  and  Redeemer  did  not  exist,  prior  to  His 
incarnation  (hriSfffiia),  in  the  form  of  a  circumscription  of  sub- 
stance of  His  own  (jear  iZlav  oimtIo^  irepirfpa^v) ;  that  is.  He 
did  not  pre-exist  as  an  independent  being :  consequently,  it  could 
only  be  the  divine  itself,  the  fatherly  deity,  that  was  in  Christ. 
in.  But  when  Eusebius  says,  that,  according  to  Beryll,  the  Lord 
did  not  exist  prior  to  the  incarnation  in  the  form  of  an  indepen- 
dent irepi/ypcuf^ff,  he  gives  us  therewith  to  understand,  that,  sub- 
sequendy  to  the  hrv^fila^  the  case  was  different.  From  that 
event  onwards,  the  Redeemer,  who  had  previously  been  identified 
with  the  irarpucff  0€OTf)<;y  and  destitute  of  an  hypostasis,  became, 
at  all  events,  a  circumscribed  being,  possessed  of  an  indepen- 
dent existence — ^in  the  sense,  indeed,  that  the  fatherly  deity 
acquired  a  different  determination  in  Him.  Now,  if  the  incar- 
nation introduced  limitation  and  circumscription  into  the  irarpin^ 
Oeorrj^,  Beryll  should  unquestionably  be  classed  amongst  those 
who  import  finitude  into  God  Himself.  Not,  however,  by  any 
means  as  though  the  humanity  were  a  limit  imposed  from  without, 
by  which  the  irarpudi  Oeort)^  was  reduced  to  a  passive  condition. 
After  what  has  been  advanced  above,  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
plain  that,  as  Beryll  did  not  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  Ebionites, 
he,  and  other  men  of  his  age,  must  have  traced  the  limit  up  to 
the  appropriative  act  of  God  itself,  and  have  conceived  the 
divine  as  determining  itself  to  finitude,  as  positing  itself  human. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  as  in  the  view  of  Beron^-of  whom, 
be  it  remarked,  we  are  very  distinctly  reminded  by  some  of  the 
expressions  here  employed — so  also,  in  the  view  of  Beiyll,  the 
acquirement  of  an  IBla  ovalas  irepuypa^  by  the  Redeemer,  and 
the  rise  of  the  humanity,  was  one  and  the  same  act ;  nay  more, 
the  Father^s  position  of  finitude  and  limitation  in  Himself  was 
one  and  the  same  act  with  His  self-abnegation.  But  although 
the  warpcKfi  Oeorry:  thus  circumscribed  itself,  that  is,  posited 
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itself  as  finite  and  human^  it  did  not  absolutely  cease  to  exist  as 
dlvlue*  On  the  contrary,  as  its  inmost  sonl  and  motive  power, 
the  divine  was  naturalized^  yea,  was  at  home  in  the  human  cir- 
cumscription and  nature ;  for  the  union  between  the  two  was  not 
merely  momentary,  but  essential  and  most  intimate, — ^the  latter, 
in  fact,  owing  its  very  risd  to  the  irarpii^  Oeorryiy  so  far  as  it  had 
given  itself  l^e  determination  of  ISla  ovaia^  irepi^pcuf^. 

If  this  were  Beryll's  idea,  we  can  easily  understand  that 
Origeu  should  have  had  greater  influence  on  it  than,  for  ex- 
ample, Hippolytus,  and  that  that  teacher^s  doctrine  of  the  soul 
should  have  been  able  to  bring  about  that  crisis  in  Beryll's 
views,  which,  after  the  hints  given  above,  we  may  probably 
assume  to  have  taken  place.  Hitherto,  namely,  Beryll  had 
treated  the  question  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  rather  lightly 
than  otherwise ;  the  teachers  of  the  Church,  as,  for  example, 
Hippolytus,  held  a  too  impersonal  view  of  the  humanity,  treating 
it  as  the  mere  organ  or  aroX^  of  the  divine.  Patripassianism 
was  at  first  marked  by  the  same  feature ;  in  its  first  forms,  it 
conceded  no  place  to  the  human  soul  of  Christ.  But  the  more 
decided  the  advances  made  towards  conceiving  passibility,  and 
even  finitude  in  general  (irepirfpaffnDy  as  a  determination  of 
God,  and  the  greater  were  the  importance  and  worth  attached  to 
the  finitude  and  the  humanity,  although  merely  as  an  aspect  of 
the  divine  itself.  For  this,  a  welcome  connecting  link  was  found 
in  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the  Khftoai^.  This  plainly  involved  an 
approximation  to  Ebionism,  whatever  abhorrence  Beryll  might 
inwardly  feel  for  that  system.  In  this  state  of  mind,  Beryll  must 
have  welcomed  the  theory  laid  before  him  by  Origen,  in  which 
the  free  human  soul  of  Christ  held  so  important  a  place ;  and 
as  coming  from  the  Church,  it  must  have  appeared  to  him  a  new 
thing,  nay  more,  as  a  development  of  that  which  he  himself 
aimed  at,  in  laying  greater  stress  on  the  humanity.  On  the. 
other  hand,  however,  the  more  decided  the  prominence  given 
to  the  human  factor,  the  more  BerylFs  theory  assumed  uninten- 
tionally a  predominantly  Ebionitic  character;  and  on  this  ground 
also  we  can  imderstand  why  he  would  willingly  accept  from 
Origen  the  idea  of  the  pre-existent  divine  hypostasis  of  Christ, 
offering  as  it  did  that  counterpoise  which  his  own  theory  lacked. 
To  this  course  he  might  be  led  by  several  considerations. 
Firstly f  Origen  did  not  overthrow  the  fi^uapxla  of  God,  but 
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protected  it  by  a  species  of  subordinatianism,  growing  out  of 
Sabellian  principles.  Secondly y  Beryll's  own  Monarchianism^ — 
and  Monarchianism  was,  without  doubt,  originally  one  of  his 
points  of  departure, — ^had  gradually  assumed  such  a  form,  that 
he  himself  could  not  have  avoided  attributing  to  God  a  certain 
objective  circumscription;  that  is,  he  must  himself  have  admitted 
a  distinction  into  his  idea  of  God  (Note  13).  It  could,  there- 
fore, be  no  great  step  for  him  to  acknowledge  this  distinction, 
properly  modified,  to  have  eternally  existed  in  the  divine  nature, 
especially  as  God  Himself,  and  not  the  temporal  world,  was 
represented  as  the  ground  thereof  (compare  c.  Celsum,  8, 12). 
From  the  view  just  given,  it  will  be  clear,  on  the  one  hand,  why 
in  the  Synodal  Epistle  reference  was  made  to  the  human  soul 
of  Christ ;  for  it  undoubtedly  played  a  part  in  the  conferences 
with  Beryll ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  why  he  was  not  charged 
with  denying  the  human  soul  of  Christ.  By  raising  the  hu- 
manity to  the  rank  of  a  determination  of  God  Himself,  Beryll 
secured  it  such  a  degree  of  relative  independence  and  signifi- 
cance, that,  with  his  general  tendency  of  mind,  he  must  already 
have  been  on  the  way  towards  the  assumption  of  the  existence 
of  a  human  soul  of  Christ.  This  becomes  still  clearer  when  we 
compare  the  related  system  of  Beron,  who,  on  the  ground  of 
that  divine  KhwaiM  which  constituted  humanity  a  determination 
of  God's  own  essence,  and  of  the  immanence  and  hegemony  of 
the  divine  principle,  was  able  to  represent  all  its  activity  and  its 
deification  as  proceeding  from  the  humanity  itself.  From  our 
exposition,  it  is  also  plain  why  doubts  could  be  entertained  whe- 
ther Beryll  held  the  circumscription  to  have  been  the  work  of 
the  human  or  of  the  divine  aspect.  For  the  human  aspect  un- 
questionably was  essentially  connected  therewith ;  it  formed  a 
circumscription.  It  was,  however,  merely  the  means  employed 
by  God  for  constituting  circumscription  a  determination  of 
Himself,  and  not  in  any  sense  the  original  caixse.  To  have  sup- 
posed the  latter,  would  have  been  Ebionitic.  And  now  at  last 
we  are  in  a  position  to  mediate  between  Baur  and  Schleiermacher. 
Neander  was  right  in  his  surmise,  that  Beryll  held  a  kind  of 
middle  position  between  the  Artemonites  and  the  Patripassians ; 
though  I  consider  it  should  be  argued  on  different  grounds.  We 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  direct  attention  to  the  consideration, 
that  the  assumption  of  finitude  into  the  fatherly  deity,  forming 
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as  it  did  one  act  with  the  kcwool^  of  God,  reduced  the  diviire  to 
the  position  of  an  active  potence  of  the  humanitj  itself ;  the 
latter  consequently  gained  considerably  in  importance,  and  deity 
pertained  as  truly  to  its  substance  as  it  pertained  to  the  sub- 
stance of  deity.  It  was  therefore  possible  for  it  to  develop 
itself  out  of  itself.  So  far  tho  system  bears  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  Ebionism.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  this  person 
and  its  development  owed  their  existence  entirely  to  the  fatherly 
deity,  which  became  man;  and  therefore,  when  the  ]>erson 
attained  completion,  its  actual  deity  was  not  a  mere  title,  nor  a 
mere  moral  unity  with  God,  but  the  realization  of  its  own  inner 
essence.  Accordingly,  the  starting-point  and  the  conclusion  of 
this  theory  bear  rather  an  anti-Ebionitical  than  an  Ebionitical 
character.  It  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  middle  position  between 
Ebionism  and  the  early  Patripassianism :  neither  treating  the 
human  as  a  mere  selfless  accident,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  viewing 
the  divine  in  Christ  after  the  type  of  the  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  prophets,  on  the  other  hand;  but  aiming  to 
combine  both  in  inward,  essential,  and  abiding  unity.  At  the 
same  time,  it  did  not  teach  that  this  unity  was  the  result  of 
an  influx  of  personific,  divine  power  into  the  humanity.  But 
though  Beron  and  Beryll  aided  decidedly  in  advancing  Patri- 
passianism to  a  higher  position,  their  theory  undoubtedly  in- 
volved new  difficulties ;  and  these  difficulties,  in  turn,  further 
explain  Beryll's  adoption  of  Origen's  views.  For  the  question 
still  remained.  Did  the  entire  Father,  the  entire  waTpitcrj  Beorrf^y 
abase  itself  when  God  became  man,  and  subjected  Himself 
to  a  human  development ;  or  merely  one  part  or  one  aspect 
of  its  substance  ?  In  the  former  case,  we  should  come  upon  the 
monstrous  idea,  that  the  Father  had  no  longer  an  existence  save 
in  the  man  Jesus ;  and  that  in  him,  in  virtue  of  the  Kivaxri^ 
which  had  taken  place.  He  existed  at  first  as  the  mere  potence 
of  true  humanity  :  consequently,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Eedeemer^s  development,  the  world  in  general  had  no  actual 
God.  In  the  second  case,  we  should  arrive  at  Ebionism,  that 
is,  in  its  new  Hellenic  form.  As  Beryll  declined  being  classed 
with  the  Ebionites,  he  would  naturally  welcome  the  loophole 
offered  by  the  Church,  and  thenceforth  regard  the  divine  in  the 
Redeemer,  not  as  mere  portion  or  segment,  but  as  an  aspect  or 
particular  mode  of  existence,  of  the  entire  divine  substance. 
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In  the  line  of  Monarchians^  Beryll  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  the  oUer  ones, — the  Patripassians,  who  allowed  of 
absolutely  no  irpoaeoTrov  side  by  side  with  the  irarpud)  Oeorq^j — 
and  Sabellius,  who  not  merely  recognised  in  Christ  a  distinct 
wpoaamov^  a  distinct  irepvypa^^  but,  by  advancing  onwards  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  was  able  to  construe  a  species  of  trinity.  His 
system  was  the  bridge  between  the  two,  firstly,  because  it  de- 
scribed the  being  of  God  in  Christ  as  a  irepuypcuf^ff  in  God 
Himself;  secondly,  because  it  assumed  a  peculiar  relation  of 
God  to  this  man ;  and,  lastly,  seeing  that  the  relation  referred 
to  could  only  be  grounded  in  the  divine  essence,  because  Beryl! 
necessarily  regarded  it  as  a  determination  of  God  Himself,  con- 
formably to  which  He  had  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  posit 
Himself  as  a  man.  Whether  Beiyll  understood  this  in  a  patri- 
passian  sense,  as  a  self-subjection  of  the  divine  nature  to  passi- 
bility ;  or  in  Beron's  sense,  as  a  conversion  (rpoir^)  of  God  into 
the  man  Jesus ;  or  in  a  more  Sabellian  sense,  as  the  non-passive 
activity  of  God  in  the  circumscription  of  the  irpoo-amov  of  Christ 
(which  unquestionably  interweaves  God  with  finitude,  if  He  not 
merely  acted  upon,  but  really  dwelt  in,  Christ ;  see  above,  page 
38) ;  he  is  certainly  akin  to  both,  in  so  far  as  he  attributes  to  the 
wepvypa/^^  or  limitation  and  finitude,  a  relation  to  Go4's  own 
substance,  whilst  at  the  same  time  denying  to  it,  as  indeed  to 
distinction  in  general,  any,  save  perhaps  an  ideal,  reality  in  God, 
apart  from  the  incarnation. 

All  these  theories,  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their 
authors  were  stirred  by  religious  motives,  necessarily  strike  at 
the  very  root  of  religion  in  general,  and  of  Christianity  in  par- 
ticular. If  the  Father  Himself  is  immediately  the  revealer — if 
there  is  no  distinction  in  Him,  no  Son  through  whom,  as  through 
His  image.  He  reveals  Himself,  first  in  Himself  and  for  Him- 
self, and  then  also  in  the  world — then  the  object  of  revelation 
is  lost,  and  its  idea  is  destroyed.  For  if  the  Father,  as  the  final 
ground.  Himself  comes  forth  in  revelation ;  and  if,  in  order  that 
the  revelation  may  be  complete,  nothing  can  be  left  behind  in 
the  ground ;  then  did  the  Father,  that  is,  God,  pass  over  into, 
and  really  become,  the  world ;  and  there  is  consequently  nothing 
left  but  the  world.  This  is  the  ethnical,  pantheistic  feature  of 
Patripassianism  and  Sabellianism.  The  final  result  is,  to  do  away 
altogether  with  revelation ;  for,  on  the  supposition  referred  to, 
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that  which  waa  to  be  made  manifest  by  revelation  no  longer 
exists.  Noetus  escaped  this  danger ;  for,  in  the  absolute  will  of 
God,  which  at  one  time  decrees  the  assumption  of  visibility  and 
passibility,  and  at  another  time  the  return  to  invisibility  and 
impassibility,  he  had  that  potence,  which,  in  that  it  has  power 
over  itself,  is  unalterable,  and  can  neither  succumb  to  the  world, 
nor  tolerate  God's  passing  over  into  it.  But,  not  having  laid 
firm  hold  of  the  eternal  ethical  principle  in  Gt)d,  which  is  the 
only  basis  of  an  abiding  incarnation,  the  incarnation  recognised 
by  him  is  but  a  momentaiy  thing,  ori^nating  and  grounded  in 
a  particular  act  of  will.  Consistency,  therefore,  required  him  to 
treat  Christ's  person  and  appearance  as  transitory  (although  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  he  actually  taught  it) ;  unless  he  were  pre- 
pared to  suppose  that  the  Father  did  not  again  return  into  that 
unalterableness  which  his  Monarchianism  compelled  him  to 
gard  as  the  true  essence  of  God. 
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SECTI3N  11. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  SON,  AND  THE  REVIVAL  OP  MONARCH- 
lANISM  IN  THE  FORM  OF  SABELLIANISM  AND  SUBORDINA- 
TIANISM. 


CHAPTER  FIRST, 

THE  CONFUTATION  OF  THE  NEW  FORM  OF  EBIONISM  AND 
FATBIPA8SIANISM  BY  THE  CHURCH. 

L  The  Struggle  toith  the  New  Form  of  Ebionism. 

When  the  Theodotians  and  Artemonites  tried  to  snrronnd 
their  innovation  with  the  nimbus  of  antiqnitj,  and  to  represent 
it  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
down  to  the  days  of  Victor,  an  old  work,  attributed,  after  the 
example  of  Fhotius,  to  the  Roman  presbyter  Cains  (Cod.  48), 
answered  them  drily,  but  yet  correctly, — *'  One  might  perhaps 
believe  them,  if  the  Holy  Scriptures,  above  all  else,  did  not 
stand  in  the  way .^  But  there  exist  also  works  of  brethren,  reach- 
ing up  to  a  time  earlier  than  Victor,  written  against  heresies, 
and  addressed  to  heathens ;  as,  for  example,  those  of  Justin, 
l^ltiades,  Tatian,  Clement,  and  many  others ;  in  all  of  which 
Christ  is  designated  God  {hf  oh  iircurv  BeoXoyetrat  6  Xpurro^), 
For  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Irenseus  and 
Melito,  and  the  rest,  who  proclaim  Christ  as  God  and  as  man  t 
How  many  psalms  and  hymns,  moreover,  have  been  composed 
by  believing  brethren,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time, 
which  glorify  the  Logos  of  God,  the  Christ,  by  lauding  Him  as 

1  Older  wiiten,  like  Ensebins  (H.  E.  5,  28),  Nicephora  (4,  21),  and 
Theodoret  (H»r.  fab.  2,  5),  -were  not  aoqnainted  with  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  work.  It  bore,  however,  the  title  of  ^'  The  little  Laby- 
rinth." 
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God?"  And  how  many  more  witnesses  the  author  might  hare 
cited  against  them^  we  have  already  shown.  In  fact,  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Artemonites,  that  theirs  was  the  primitive  Christian 
doctrine,  was  so  baseless,  that  the  only  witnesses  to  whom  they 
could  at  all  appeal,  namely,  the  older  and  proper  Ebionites, 
would  have  been  held  in  horror  by  them;  partly  because  of 
their  Jewish  tastes,  which  sorely  clashed  with  their  own  classical 
culture  (Euseb.  H.  E.  5,  28) ;  and  partly  because  these  newer 
Ebionites  coincided  with  the  Church  in  recognising  the  super- 
natural birth  of  Christ.  Complaints  were  made  of  their 
arbitrary  treatment  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  erasures  and 
alterations  they  made  in  their  copies  of  the  Biblical  text: 
they  were  charged  with  swerving  from  and  throwing  it  into 
confusion ;  with  paying  more  attention  to  Aristotle  and  Euclid, 
to  syllogistic  forms  and  geometry,  than  to  the  investigation  of 
the  contents  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  Church  felt  that 
theirs  was  a  foreign,  a  worldly  spirit :  ^^  They  speak  like  men 
who  are  of  the  earth,  and  know  not  Him  who  is  from  above." 
Their  minds  were  open  to  worldly  science,  but  not  to  religion : 
their  system,  therefore,  did  not  grow  out  of  an  interest  in  reli- 
gion, in  Christianity  j  but  their  views  and  their  copies  of  the 
Scripture  were  cut  and  shaped  in  agreement  with  principles 
foreign  to  Christianity.  We  are  not  informed  that  they  em- 
ployed dogmatical  arguments  in  defending  and  establishing  their 
own  views,  and  in  combating  the  prevailing  doctrine :  for  this 
reason,  it  was  only  just  that  they  should  neither  attain  wide 
diffusion,  nor  be  greatly  regarded  by  the  Church.  Much  as  Ter- 
tullian  wrote  about  the  Trinity  and  Christology,  he  passes  over 
this  heresy,  although  contemporary,  in  perfect  silence :  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  acquainted  with  it  ;^  on  the  con- 
trary, he  speaks  as  thougb  in  his  day  the  divinity  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  were  already  accepted  as  beyond  all  doubt.*    Not  till 

'  The  only  mention  made  of  it  is  in  the  catalogue  of  heresieB  at  the  close 
of  the  work,  ^^  de  pnoacr.  Hasr.'*  (c.  53),  which  is  of  doubtful  genninenesB. 

'  De  came  Christi  1 :  Examinemns  corporalem  sabstantiam  Domini,  de 
spiritali  enim  certum  est.  *^  Spiritalis  substantia  **  is  equivalent,  with  Ter- 
tullian,  to  '^divina  substantia.**  Compare  Apol.  21;  de  orat.  1;  adv. 
Marc.  1,  19;  8,  6.  16;  4,  21 ;  adv.  Prax.  26.—"  Spiritus"  with  him  by  no 
means  denotes  merely  the  Holy  Spirit ;  bat  he  applies  the  term  also  to  the 
divine  nature.  Ck)mpare  Tertullian,  ed.  Semler,  1825,  T.  vi.  572 ;  and  John 
It.  24;  Bom.  L  4;  2  Cor.  ilL  17.    See  Note  QQ,  page  391,  YoL  I. 
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the  second  half  of  the  third  centary  did  this  tendency  find  a 
vigorous  representative  in  Paul  of  Samosata.  In  his  hands  it 
excited  far  more  attention ;  for  the  state  of  the  Church,  when 
he  appeared,  was  far  more  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  his 
theoiy,  than  at  the  time  when  the  monarchian  heresies  were  rife. 
At  the  present  time  (as  we  have  shown  in  the  introductory 
remarks  to  this  third  chapter),  the  mind  of  the  Church  was 
powerfully  occupied  with  the  question  of  the  equalization  of  the 
Logos  with  the  Father,  and  of  the  expulsion  of  subordinatian 
elements  from  the  conception  of  the  Son.  The  patripassian 
form  of  Monarchianism  must,  therefore,  have  worn  a  greater 
appearance  of  a£Snity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  and  it  was 
really  a  consequence  of  the  continuous  and  necessary  struggle 
carried  on  with  this  heresy,  in  the  persons  of  the  men  who  from 
time  to  time  attempted  its  revival,  that  the  Church  took  so 
strong  a  turn  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is,  towards  the 
assertion  of  the  distinction  between  Christ  and  God,  and  that  a 
door  was  thus  opened  not  merely  to  preludes  of  Arianism,  but 
even  to  Ebionitical  teachings.  For  this  reason,  the  struggle 
vriih  Paul  shall  be  narrated  at  a  later  period. 

II.  The  Struggle  witJi  Patripassianism. 

During  the  period  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  which  extended  from  the  end  of  the  second  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century,  the  part  played  by  Ebionism  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice ;  but  the  case  was  somewhat  different  with  Do- 
cetism.  There  was  a  closer  affinity  between  it  and  Patripassian- 
ism,  and  that,  not  merely  at  the  commencement  in  the  hands  of 
Marcion,  but  even  later  also,  in  those  of  Beiyll :  indeed,  one  may 
in  a  certain  sense  say,  that  Patripassianism  was  the  continuation 
of  Docetism,  under  a  more  orthodox  garb.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  be  careful  to  remember,  that  the  principle  of  Docetism 
had  already  been  negatived  by  the  mind  of  the  Church;  and  Ter* 
tullian  did  but,  as  it  were,  collect  together  the  manifold  and  rank 
forms  of  Docetism,  in  order  to  pronounce  on  them  the  final  judg- 
ment of  the  Church.  The  reasons  assigned  by  Tertullian  for  his 
condemnatory  judgment  may  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  the 
general  view,  to  which  the  Church  had  been  led  in  the  course 
of  the  struggle.     But  the  after  effects  of  the  Docetical  error 
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were  far  from  being  rooted  out  by  that  condemnation.  All  that 
it  really  did^  was  to  lighten  the  labour  of  the  Chnrch ;  for  the 
f  uture,  all  that  was  needed  was  to  bring  to  light  the  Docetical 
root  of  an  opinion,  and  the  Churdii  at  once,  unhesitatingly  gave 
the  required  decision.   . 

The  Docetical  aspect  of  Gnosticism  is  discussed  by  Tertul- 
lian,  particularly  in  tibe  work,  ^^  de  came  (or  humanity)  Christi." 
Marcion,  says  he,  denies  both  the  birth  and  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
in  order  that  the  one  may  not  testify  to  the  other ;  for  the  one 
stands  or  falls  with  the  other.  ^^  Thou  hast  cut  away  portions 
of  the  Gospel,  cries  Tertullian,  in  which,  according  to  a  letter 
of  thine,  and  the  confession  of  thy  followers,  thou  thyself  didst 
formerly  believe.  Thou  showest  thus,  that  the  faith  rejected  by 
thee  is  the  older ;  and  that  thy  present  faith  is  of  yesterday." 
Marcion  did  not  intend  to  deny  the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  but 
how  absurd  to  leave  the  sufferings  and  death  standing,  and  to 
deny  the  birth  and  the  human  body  I  ^^  Thou  leavest  the  cruci- 
fixion untouched;  but  how  could  God  suffer  without  human 
flesh  ?  Or  was  His  suffering  a  mere  show  ?  If  so.  He  might 
as  easily  have  consented  to  the  show  of  birth  and  childhood, 
and  there  is  therefore  no  need  for  thee  to  deny  them."  (Com- 
pare above,  Epoch  Second,  Section  First.)  Apelles  attributed 
to  Christ  a  solid  body,  but  supposed  it  to  be  compounded  of 
sidereal  elements.  What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  by  His 
mother  and  His  brethren  in  the  Gospel,  if,  though  He  had  a 
human  body,  He  was  never  bom  ?  Christ  must  then  be  classed 
with  the  appearances  of  angels,  who  also,  according  to  Tertul- 
lian, gave  themselves  solid  bodies,  though  they  were  never  bora. 
But  die  cause  of  the  appearance  in  the  two  cases  is  a  different 
one.  No  angel  ever  appeared  with  a  view  to  being  crucified,  to> 
dying,  and  to  being  raised  to  life  again.  Christ,  however,  having 
been  sent  to  die,  must  needs  also  be  bom,  in  order  that  He 
might  be  able  to  die  (de  came  Christi  6).  This  is  the  ^^  mu- 
tuum  debitum"  between  "nativitas"  and  "  mortalitas,**  that 
whatever  dies  must  be  born,  and  whatever  is  bom  must  die. 
Why  do  we  everywhere  discover  in  His  body  the  signs  of  its 
earthly  origin?  Nowhere  did  men  regard  it  with  astonish- 
ment ;  nothing  of  heavenly  brilliance  clung  to  it,  that  it  should 
be  despised  and  derided.  Tertullian  saw  the  dualistic  element 
which  lay  in  this  tendency ;  and  acutely  shows,  not  only  that 
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Apelles  must  needs  abide  by  a  ^^  caro  peccatrix/'  if  the  prince 
of  matter  (prseses  igneus)  is  the  prince  of  the  world,  and  if  the 
world  be  a  ^^  delictum ;"  for  the  world  is  one :  but  also,  that  he 
cannot  represent  our  earthly  world  as  made  partaker  of  re- 
demption, if  he  hold  that  the  exaltation  of  Christ  involved  the 
annihilation  and  dissolution  of  the  humanity  He  had  assumed. 
According  to  another  theory,  the  soul  of  Christ  gave  rise  to  His 
body ;  the  soul  became  flesh ;  His  flesh,  therefore,  was  not  like 
that  of  other  men,  for,  as  it  was  derived  from  the  ^^  anima,"  i^ 
was  soulical  flesh  (caro  animalis).  These  latter  teach  that  He 
did  not  need  to  assume  our  flesh,  inasmuch  as  He  only  came  to 
redeem  our  soul.  ^^  Why,  then,  did  His  soul  become  that  which 
He  had  no  need  to  redeem,  to  wit,  flesh ;  nay  more,  flesh  of  a 
different  kind  from  oiurs,  and  which  therefore  cannot  serve  us  ? 
Nay  more,  if  His  soul  were  made  flesh  (camea  facta),  it  was 
not  such  a  soul  as  ours ;  but  was  converted  into  a  fleshly  soul, 
such  as  neither  required  redemption,  nor  could  aid  in  the  work 
of  redemption.  They  say.  His  soul  became  a  body,  in  order 
that  we  might  see  it  bom,  die,  and  rise  again ;  and  in  order  that 
the  soul  might  look  upon  and  recognise  itself  (that  is,  probably, 
its  own  history,  or  the  momenta  of  the  inner  process  through 
which  it  itself  passes)  in  Christ,  as  the  symbol  of  this  inner 
history.^  But  the  body  of  Christ  concealed  His  soul ;  how,  then, 
can  the  soul  have  been  manifested  in  itt  For  that  purpose, 
tney  must  surely  devise  another  body,  capable  of  making  the 
invisible  visible."  This  argument  plainly  cannot  hold  its  ground. 
The  following,  however,  may : — "  They  have  reduced  the  soul 
itself  to  flesh ;  what,  then,  remains  to  be  revealed  ?  Further- 
more, the  main  point  is  not,  that  the  soul  should  know  itself 
through  Christ  (as  though  it  were  already  perfect  in  itself,  and 
only  lacked  the  consciousness  of  its  perfection),  but  that  it 
should  know  Christ  in  itself.  The  soul  is  not  in  danger  because 
it  has  not  perfect  self-knowledge,  but  because  it  has  not  the 
knowledge  of  Christ."  At  the  same  time,  therefore,  he  protests 
against  a  theory  of  redemption  which  requires  merely  a  process 
of  knowledge,  and  not  a  red  and  religious  transformation  through 
Christ ;  which  confounds  religion  with  a  theoretical  process ; 
and  which,  consequently,  has  no  need  of  the  humanity  of  Christ, 

1  C.  11 :  Not  the  "  effigies  animsB^*  was  given  by  or  in  Christ,  says  Ter- 
tollian,  but  its  ^^saliv.^^ 
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save  as  its  history  is  the  symbol  of  a  spiritaal  truth.  This  pas* 
sage  is  in  other  respects  remarkable^  as  showing  that  Tertallian 
attributed  to  Christ  a  true  human  soul.  (G.  10 :  ^^  Ut  animam 
salvam  faceret  in  se  ipso,  suscepit  animam  Ghristus,  quia  salva 
ncm  esset,  nisi  per  ipsum,  dum  in  ipso.")  Others  endeavour  to 
show  that  one  of  the  pure,  heavenly  natures^  which  Christ  (that 
is,  the  eternal  Christ)  is  supposed  to  have  assumed,  might  supply 
an  organ  qualifying  Him  for  historical  activity; — an  organ  which 
matter  and  weak  human  nature  appeared  to  refuse.  They  say 
aecovdingly, — ^^  Angelum  gestavit  ut  satellitem  fortem,  cum  quo 
salutem  hominis  operaretur."  In  support  of  which,  they  ap- 
pealed to  passages  where  Christ  is  designated  an  angel.  Ter- 
tullian,  however,  simply  replied, — ^An  angel  is  often  a  messenger, 
an  ambassador.  At  the  same  time,  Isaiah  does  not  say  that  an 
angel  or  a  messenger  redeemed  them,  but  the  Lord  Himself. 
It  would,  therefore,  involve  a  shortening  of  the  work  of  re- 
demption, to  represent  an  angel  as  the  Redeemer.  It  is  true, 
they  say, — Christ,  in  the  angel.  But  that  is  superfluous,  or  too 
much.  If  He  redeemed  through  the  angel,  what  part  did  the 
angel  take ;  and  vice  vers&?  But  it  is  also  too  little.  For  the 
angels  did  not  need  to  be  redeemed :  to  men,  not  to  them,  was  re- 
demption promised ;  and  men  would  then  come  short.  How 
could  He  further  be  made  lower  than  the  angels,  if  He  were  an 
angel  and  not  a  man  ?  The  Yalentinians,  lastly,  invent  a  kind 
of  spiritual  body.  They  suppose  that  Christ  stood  amongst  the 
angels  invested  with  an  earthly  body,  and  was  not  bom  of  the 
Spirit,  nor  of  God,  but  of  the  will  of  the  man.^  Consequently 
His  body  was  of  God,  of  the  Spirit.  "  Were  it  of  the  earth,"  say 
they,  "how  could  He  be  unperishable?  Why  was  Hh  body 
not  dissolved  into  earth,  if  it  was  like  ours  ?  Or  if  we  Christians 
are  so  entirely  like  Him,  even  in  relation  to  the  body,  why  do 
not  we,  like  Him,  rise  again,  and  ascend  into  heaven,  without 
undergoing  corruption  T  If  we  attribute  flesh  at  all  to  Christ, 
we  must  attribute  to  Him  sinful  flesh,  and  must  suppose  that 
He  then  annihilated  it,  and  laid  it  aside."  To  this  Tertullian 
replies, — We  say  that  neither  did  He  lay  aside  His  flesh,  nor  was 
His  flesh  sinful  in  essence.  Unquestionably  He  assumed  our 
flesh,  in  which  dwell  sin  and  guilt,  and  that  not  merely  in  ap- 

^  UDdoubtedly  with  reference  to  the  ancient  reading  o;  iytyviffvi^  instead 
of  or  iyii»»i$fifrup^  John  i.  10. 
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pearance ;  but  had  Christ  therefore  "  caro  peccatriz  ?"  No ;  He 
made  our  flesh  His  own  by  the  act  of  assumption ;  and  by 
making  it  His  own^  He  made  it  sinless."  In  proof  that  to  the 
reality  of  the  flesh,  generation  from  the  seed  of  a  man  was  not 
necessaiy,  he  reminds  them  of  Adam.  As,  in  his  case,  earth 
was  converted  into  flesh,  even  so  was  the  Word  of  God  able  to 
pass  over  into  the  material  of  the  same  flesh,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  seed  of  a  man.  ^^  Yacabat  viri  semen  apud  bar 
bentem  Dei  semen."  Converting  his  defence  into  an  attack, 
he  goes  on  to  say, — ^^  They  believe  that  He  died  (c.  15),  and 
yet  they  represent  that  which  died  as  having  been  bom  of  the 
unperishable.  They  desire  a  man  united  with  God  (hominem 
Deo  miztnm),  and  yet  they  deny  the  man  :  for  a  man  who  has 
not  our  body,  a  body  taken  from  human  nature^  is  a  mere  ap- 
pearance. '^  Caro  ex  hominis  came  erat  sumenda ;"  therefore 
He  cannot  have  given  Himself  a  body  out  of  Himself.  This 
the  Yalentinians  themselves  also,  strictly  speaking,  grant ;  for 
they  confess  that  He  was  bom  of  the  Virgin.  And  what  can 
this  mean,  if  He  did  not  receive  from  the  Virgin  the  body  which 
He  bore  when  He  came  forth  out  of  her  womb  ?  It  would  then 
be  much  simpler  to  say, — ^He  received  a  body  of  a  spiritual  kind, 
apart  from  Mary.  ^^  Sine  causa  eo  se  intulit,  undo  nihil  extulit. 
Sed  non  sine  cause  descendit  in  vulvam,  ergo  ex  ilia  accepit." 
Though  this  line  of  argumentation  goes  back  merely  to  the  fact 
of  Christ?8  birth,  which  was  recognised  even  by  his  opponents, 
TertuUian  did  not  fail  at  the  same  time  to  recognise  the  idea 
which  was  connected  therewith. 

Without  doubt,  says  he,  the  seed  of  a  man  was  not  neces- 
sary to  the  Person  of  Christ :  had  He  been  entirely,  and  in 
eveiy  respect,  like  us— entirely  and  solely  the  Son  of  man — He 
would  not  have  been  the  Son  of  God.  But  He  lacked  nothing 
that  was  necessary  to  constitute  Him  entirely  one  of  us.  To 
this  the  seed  of  a  man  was  not  necessary,  as  Adam  proves.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  a  mere  creation  (as  in  Adam's  case),  or 
self-generation,  or  self-conception,  was  not  enough;  but  He 
must  needs  stand  in  blood-relationship  to  the  already  existent 
race.  To  Mary  must  belong,  not  indeed  that  which  she  con- 
ceived, but  what  she  bore ;  she  must  communicate  to  it  her  own 
blood.  It  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  be  the  fruit,  and 
not  merely  the  guest,  of  her  \f  omb.    Whoso  denies  that  He  was 
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a  blossom  and  fmit  of  the  royal  stem  of  David,  denies  not 
merely  the  root  to  the  branch,  and  to  the  blossom,  and  to  the 
fruit ;  but  also  the  fruit  to  its  root ;  in  order  that  the  root  may 
not  be  able  to  claim  the  glory  of  Him  who  was  destined  to  be 
its  blossom  and  fruit.  In  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
through  all  the  members  (of  the  human  race)  to  the  beginning. 
All  participate  in  this  blossom  and  fruit,  and  its  nature  is  no 
other  than  Adam's ;  for,  indeed,  He  is  the  second  Adam.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  must  either  say,  that  men  have  the  same  spirit-like 
flesh  as  the  second  Adam,  or  else  that  the  body  of  Christ,  not 
having  sprung  from  a  spiritual  stem,  was  not  a  spiritual  body. 
Tertullian  was  not  satisfied  without  declaring,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  his  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  connection  between 
Christ  and  our  race.  ^^  Adhaesit  utero,  avulsus  est ;  ex  utero  est 
per  ilium  nervum  umbilicarem  adnexus  origini  vulvse."  He 
asserts  a  concamatio,  a  convisceratio  of  Christ  with  our  race. 
Ex  humana  matrice  did  He  derive  the  substantia  for  His  caro 
(c.  17).  That  is  the  new  birth  which  He  was  appointed  to 
bring :  a  man  was  bom  in  God  (in  Deo);  and  in  this  man,  God 
also  was  bom ;  for  He  assumed  the  flesh  of  the  old  stem  with- 
out the  old  seed,  in  order  that,  in  the  power  of  the  new  seed^ 
that  is,  of  the  Spirit,  He  might  recreate  the  old  flesh,  after  hav- 
ing atoned  it,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  old  impurity.  At  the 
same  time,  that  entire  new  birth  (novitas)  was  formed  out  of  the 
old  material,  as  is  the  case  with  all,  in  such  a  manner,  namely, 
that,  by  a  wise  arrangen^ent,  the  Lord  was  bom  of  a  virgin! 
^^In  virginem  adhuc  Evam  irrepserat  verbum  sedificatorium 
mortis.  In  virginem  aequo  introducendum  erat  Dei  verbum 
extructorium  vitSB." 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  circumstance,  that,  when  distin- 
guishing between  conception  and  birth,  Tertullian  designates  the 
former  alone,  not  the  latter,  virginal.  After  the  birth,  the  womb 
of  Mary  was  no  longer  that  of  a  virgin,  but  was  in  all  respects  like 
that  of  any  other  mother ;  thus  bearing  witness  to  the  reality  of 
the  human  body  of  Christ,  which  broke  loose  from  her.  "  Virgo 
Mari»  et  non  virgo ;  peperit  enim  quae  ex  sua  carne ;  non  peperit, 
quad  non  ex  viri  semine.  Virgo,  quantum  a  viro,  non  virgo  quan- 
tum a  partu.  Si  virgo  concepit  (if  she  conceived  as  a  virgin)  in 
partu  suo  nupsit,  ipsft  patef  acti  corporis  lege."  Hence  the  Apostle 
says,  "Non ex  yirgine  sed  ex  muliera  editum  filiumDei"  (Gal.  iv.). 
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His  opponents,  however,  appealed  especially  to  two  consider- 
ationsy  and  these  Tertullian  then  proceeds  to  examine  more 
carefully  (c.  3, 4).  These  considerations  were, — 1.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  God  to  be  bom  and  become  flesh;  2.  It  would  be 
unworthy  of  Him.  Marcion,  in  particular,  raised  both  these 
objections ;  but  they  really  lay  at  the  basis  of  all  Docetical  and 
dualistic  Christologies.  Had  He  been  bom,  and  had  He  truly 
assumed  a  man,  He  would  have  ceased,  thinks  Marcion,  to  be 
God,  losing  what  He  was  in  that  He  became  what  He  previ- 
ously was  not.  ^^  Convert!  enim  in  alind  finis  est  pristini.'' 
Tertullian  answers, — ^The  fixed,  immoveable  being  of  God  runs 
no  risk.  It  is  true  everything  which  stands  far  from  God,  and 
God  from  it,  is  subject  to  the  law,  that  if  its  nature  undergo  an 
alteration,  it  can  no  longer  remain  the  same  as  it  was  before. 
But  God  differs  from  man  precisely  in  this  respect,  that  of 
Him  the  contrary  holds  good ;  that  is.  He  is  able  to  convert 
Himself  into  whatever  He  wills,  and  yet  to  remain  what  He  is. 
In  order  to  understand  his  meaning,  we  must  take  into  consider- 
ation his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  particularly  the  mode  in 
which  he  defines  the  distinction  between  the  Son  and  the  Father; 
and  to  this  point  we  shall  immediately  direct  attention.  Ter- 
tullian demands,  and  that  on  religious  grounds,  that  in  recog- 
nising the  unchangeableness  of  God,  we  shall  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  His  undergoing  any  process  whatever,  but  merely 
such  a  process  as  purely  finite  creatures  undergo,  change  in  whose 
nature  involves  the  loss  of  that  which  they  had  previously  been. 
This  latter  thought  is  unquestionably,  to  some  extent,  akin  to 
certain  features  of  Patripassianism,  though  expressed  in  a  tri- 
nitarian  formi  All  depends  on  the  will  of  God :  was  it  His  will 
to  be  bom  ?  For,  if  He  willed  it,  nothing  could  prevent  it,  not 
even  His  nature.  And  that  He  willed  it,  is  clear ;  for  otherwise 
He  would  not  have  chosen  to  appear  as  a  man.  Who  thinks  of 
denying,  when  he  sees  a  man,  that  he  has  been  born  T  If  the 
thing  itself,  the  being  man,  has  been  displeasing  to  God,  He 
would  not  have  been  disposed  to  assume  the  semblance  of  a  man. 
If  any  one  object, — He  was  satisfied  with  His  self-consciousness; 
I  answer, — ^It  was  better  even  for  His  own  self-consciousness, 
that  He  should  really  be  what  He  willed  to  seem  to  be. 

He  enters  into  a  still  more  detailed  examination  of  the  second 
objection  (c.  4).    The  Yalentinians  ask, — ^^  Ergo  Dei  filius  in 
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tantum  humilitatis  exhanstus?"  Apelles  assures,  ^^carnem  habere 
ignominiam ; "  Marcion  (compare  "  de  came  Christi "  4 ;  "  ad- 
versus  Marc."  3,  10),  ^^  aspematos  est  Christus  carnem  illam, 
lit  terrenam  et  stercoribos  infersam."  Marcion  he  meets  with 
the  apt  reply, — He  is  ever  preaching  up  the  "  lenitas  dei,"  and 
the  "  benignitas  dei,"  and  wil\  not  hear  of  the  stem  God,  who  is 
distant  from  the  world.  And  yet,  when  this  God  really  descends 
to  the  world,  he  complains  that  it  is  unworthy  of  God,  that  it  is 
a  ^^  pusillitas."  But  what  you  blame  as  unworthy  of  God,  the 
Son  of  God  has  in  Himself,  in  that  He  unites  God  and  man ; 
for  He  has  God  in  Himself,  in  His  power,  and  man  in  His  weak- 
nesses (piisillitatibus).  The  entire  disgrace  of  my  God,  as  you 
term  it,  is  the  sanctuary  of  that  grace  which  is  the  salvation  of 
men.  ^^  Deus  pusillus  inventus  est,  ut  homo  maximus  fieret.  Ex 
sequo  agebat  Deus  cum  homine  ut  homo  ex  SBquo  agere  cum 
Deo  posset."  If  God  despised  man,  why  did  He  not  also  despise 
the  appearance  of  a  man  T  why  did  He  assume  the  image  (si- 
mulacrum) thereof?  ^^ Nullius  rei  dedignandsB  imago  dignanda 
est."  If  He  played  the  part  of  a  man,  why  did  He  not  play  it 
throughout,  but  omit,  for  example,  its  beginning,  birth  T  Be- 
cause a  true  birth  was  unworthy  of  God !  In  that  case,  declaim 
against  those  holy,  awe-inspiring  works  of  nature;  draw  thy 
sword  against  everything  that  thou  art ;  cast  down  the  origin  of 
the  body  and  of  the  soul ;  call  the  womb  of  thy  mother  a  cloaca; 
and  become  the  foe  and  persecutor  of  the  workshop,  wherein 
that  great  being,  man,  is  brought  forth  (adv.  Marc.  3, 10 ;  de 
came  Chr.  4)  I  How  canst  thou  still  continue  to  love  any  one  ? 
Thou  doest  not  love  thyself ;  for  thou  hatest  man,  who  is  subject 
to  birth.  And  yet  see  to*  it,  whether  thou  art  displeasing  to 
thyself,  or  whether  thou  wast  originated  in  any  other  way. 
Christ,  at  all  events,  loves  the  man,  who  is  in  impurity,  and  is 
doubled  up  in  his  mother's  womb,  who  is  bom  in  a  manner 
which  the  modesty  of  woman  counts  holy,  with  whom  his  mother 
plays  at  her  breast.  For  the  sake  of  this  man.  He  descended 
from  on  high ;  He  humbled  Himself  even  unto  death,  the  death 
of  the  cross.  So  much  did  He,  without  doubt,  love  him,  whom 
He  has  dearly  bought.  But  if  He  loved  him,  surely  He  must 
also  love  his  birth  and  his  flesh.  For  nothing  can  be  really 
loved,  unless  we  love  that  through  which  it  is  what  it  is.  Or 
take  away  birth,  and  still  show  me  a  man.    Take  awav  flesh,  and 
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show  me  him  whom  God  redeems.  If  this  constitutes  the  man 
whom  God  boaghty  because  He  loved  him,  thon  convertest  that 
which  God  did  into  something  of  which  He  should  be  ashamed. 
But  if  Christ  be  the  Creator  of  nature.  He  acts  rightly  in  loving 
His  possession.  By  the  transformation  of  birth,  by  a  heavenly 
new-birth,  He  restored  the  flesh  from  all  its  sufferings;  He 
illuminated  the  blind,  renewed  the  palsied,  awakened  the  dead 
to  life, — and  yet  He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  having  been  bom 
into  the  flesh  I     ("  de  came  Christi"  4). 

In  the  last  instance,  however,  it  is  invariably  the  atonement 
which  leads  Tertullian  to  attach  so  much  importance  to  the 
reality  of  the  humanity  of  Christ.  A  Docetical  Christ  would 
have  been  a  vain  pretence,  a  lie:  he  therefore  exhorts  his 
opponents  to  believe  ("  de  came  Christi"  5)  that  God  would 
rather  become  man  than  lie,  appearing  to  be  what  He  was 
not,  not  willing  to  be  what  He  is.  If  His  human  person- 
ality  were  a  mere  appearance,  so  also  were  His  human  acts 
and  works ;  and,  therefore,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  deserve  no 
faith.  The  murderers  of  Christ  are  thus  excused ;  for  in  reality 
He  suffered  nothing  at  their  hands,  and  the  entire  work  of 
Christ  is  overthrown.  ^^Totum  christiani  nominis  et  pondus  et 
f ructus,  mors  Christi  negatur,  quam  tam  impresse  apostolus  de- 
mandat,  utique  veram,  summum  eam  fundamentum  Evangelii 
constituens  (adv.  Marc.  3, 8).  Nonne  vere  crucifixus  est  Deus? 
vere  mortuus.et  crucifixus?"  ^^Did  a  mere  phantom  suffer, 
^^  quod  vacabat  a  sensu  passionum  Dei  ?"  Then  is  our  faith  a 
lie,  and  our  hope  a  phantom.  Oh,  spare  the  only  hope  of  the 
entire  world  I  Why  dost  thou  destroy  the  necessary  reproach 
of  the  faith  ?  Whatever  is  unworthy  of  God,  is  for  my  benefit : 
willing  am  I  to  be  shameless  and  blessed  as  a  fool,  and  I  require 
the  material  thereto.  God's  Son  was  crucified  ;  I  am  not 
ashamed  (to  avow  it),  for  it  is  worthy  of  shame  :  and  the  Son 
of  Gtod  died ;  it  deserves  all  faith,  because  it  is  foolish.  He  was 
laid  in  the  grave,  and  rose  again :  it  is  quite  certain,  because  it 
was  impossible  ("  de  came  Christi"  5).^ 

^  Those  whose  neires  are  too  weak  to  bear  the  utterances  of  such  a 
«-X)ipo^op/«  of  faith,  will  find  a  tonic  in  the  preceding  chapter,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  divine  folly,  which  confounds  and  puts  to  shame  the  wisdom 
of  the  world,  and  where  the  ethical  nature  of  God,  love,  is  made  the  stand- 
ard of  the  truly  reasonable. 
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So  rich  had  been  the  development  of  Tertnllian's  intellect, 
relatively  to  the  truth  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  No  preceding 
writer  can  compare  with  him  in  this  respect ;  no  one  plunges 
into  the  act  of  incarnation  with  such  love  and  admiration^  and 
at  the  same  time  with  such  penetration ;  no  one  took  the  same 
pleasure,  as  mueh  specolative  as  religious,  in  oonjoining  die 
most  glaring  contradictions,  the  furthest  extremes,  in  Christ,  in 
order  that  he  might  behold  in  His  complete  eoncamaiion  and 
convisceraiian  (concamatio  et  convisceratio)  with  our  race,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  magnitude  of  the  divine  love,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  exaltation  of  mankind.  To  the  reality  of  the 
incarnation  he  considered  it  to  belong,  as  did  also  Origen  (Horn, 
in  Lucam  14),  that  Mary,  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  should  no 
longer  be  a  virgin,  but  a  mother  (Gal.  iv.). 

But  also  as  regards  the  divine  aspect,  he  did  not  remain  in- 
active. In  narrating  the  course  taken  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos,  we  have  found,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  point  of  departure  being  the  Person  of  the 
historical  Christ,  that  in  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  the 
Son,  which  had  been  clearly  laid  down  almost  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  process,  there  was  strictly  included  the  momentum, 
that  the  Son  possessed  a  personality  of  His  own,  independent  of 
the  Father ;  gradually,  however,  the  efforts  made  to  exclude  sub- 
ordinatian  elements  from  the  conception  of  the  Son,  and  to  ex- 
hibit Him  as  a  participator  in  deity,  led  to  His  personality  being 
no  longer  so  strictly  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Father,  as  it 
was  in  the  incarnation.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  particukr, 
furnished  us  an  example  of  this ;  but  it  appeared  still  more  dis- 
tinctly in  his  predecessors.  The  definition  of  the  Son,  as  a  mere 
attribute,  was  a  constant  temptation  to  dissipate  His  hypostasis. 
For  if  the  Son  is  the  Wisdom  of  the  Father  (Ratio,  X07091  ao^ia)^ 
or  His  power  (virtus,  verbum),  either  the  Father  by  Himself  is 
without  wisdom  and  power,  or  the  Father  and  Son  are  identical, 
even  as  a  man  is  identical  with  His  reason  and  His  will.  That 
the  Fathers  desired  to  establish  a  deeper  distinction  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  than  that  between  a  subject  and  its  attri- 
butes, could  not  indeed  be  denied ;  for  they  gave  these  attributes 
again  the  form  of  a  subject  in  the  Son ;  and  they  supposed 
themselves  to  have  hit  upon  that  deeper  distinction,  which 
Chrifltology  required,  when  they  had  declared  that  a  divine  sub* 
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ject,  and  not  a  mere  divine  power,  dwelt  in  Christ.  But  stfll 
they  fell  very  far  short  of  supplying  that  which  was  necessaiy 
actually  to  establish  and  secure  the  personality  of  the  Son. 

Tertullian  entered  on  this  inheritance ;  and  his  opposition  to 
the  gnostic  doctrine  of  the  ^ons,  which  wore  to  him  a  mytho- 
logical and  pantheistic  appearance,  must  have  strengthened  his 
antipathy  to  the  introduction  of  distinct  and  separate  forms  into 
the  inner  sphere  of  the  divine  nature,  and  his  tendency  to  give 
the  unity  the  predominance  over  the  distinctions.  ^^  Valentine," 
says  he  (adv.  Prax.  8),  ^^  rends  his  seons,  his  probolas  loose  from 
the  Father,  and  sets  them  at  such  a  distance  from  Him,  that 
they  no  longer  know  Him.  But  our  Son  knows  the  Father, 
and  is  in  the  bosom  of  Him,  whom  He  reveals.  For  who  knows 
what  is  in  God,  save  the  Spirit  who  is  in  Him  ?  Ever  was  the 
Word  with  the  Father  and  in  God."  This,  however,  is  but  one 
aspect  of  the  matter.  If  we  are  minded  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand Tertullian's  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we  must 
remember  that  his  strong  realism  would  naturally  lead  him  to 
insist  much  more  vehemently  on  the  reality  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son,  than  did  Clement.  As  he  gazed  on  the  incarnate 
Logos,  he  felt  certainly  convinced  of  His  personality.  For  it 
was  not  a  mere  impersonal  power,  but  a  divine  subject,  that  had 
become  man  in  Christ  (Note  14).  When,  therefore,  Patripas- 
sianism  arose,  which  he  justly  deemed  tainted  with  Docetism 
(adv.  Prax.  11,  23),  and  brought  to  light  the  consequences  of 
neglecting  the  distinction  between  the  Father  and  Son,  his  real- 
istic principles  naturally  impelled  him  to  assert  more  strongly, 
that  the  divine  which  had  appeared  in  Christ  was  a  distinct 
subject ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  avoided  infringing  on  the 
essential  equality  of  Father  and  Son,  which  he  recognised  along 
with  his  predecessors,  and  in  which  he  saw  the  true  element  of 
Patripassianism.  These,  then,  are  the  factors  out  of  which  we 
must  endeavour  to  construct  and  understand  Tertullian's  re- 
markable doctrine  of  God. 

The  following  is  the  mode  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile the  equality  of  the  Father  and  Son,  with  the  Son's  possession 
of  a  distinct  personality.  To  two  Gods  he  objects  as  strongly 
as  the  Monarchians  (adv.  Prax.  13) ;  he  desires  but  one  God. 
Consequently,  a  double  or  triple  hypostasis  seems  an  impossibi- 
lity ;  in  which  case,  the  personality  of  the  Father  must  be  con- 
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eluded  to  be  that  of  the  Son  also,  and  the  distinction  between 
the  two  to  be  a  mere  name.  This  he  would  be  ready  to  con- 
cede,  but  for  that  ^^  dispensatio,  quam  CEconomiam  vocamus." 
But  if  the  distinctions  relate  solely  to  God's  revelations,  to  His 
manifestations  of  Himself,  we  arriye  merely  at  different  works 
of  God,  and  not  at  distinctions  in  the  divine  being.  The  Trinity 
is  thus  reduced  to  a  mere  name  or  appearance,  and  denotes, 
strictly  speaking,  simply  one  and  the  same  God  engaged  in 
different  works ;  which  works  themselves,  considered  in  relation 
to  God  and  not  merely  in  relation  to  man,  must  be  pronounced 
to  be  momenta  of  one  and  the  same  work.  Against  such  a  view 
Tertullian  protests  (adv.  Prax.  13).  How,  then,  can  he  secure 
objective  and  real  distinctions  in  God  Himself  ?  By  regarding 
the  deeds  of  God  as  modes  of  the  divine  being,  by  bringing 
the  divine  essence  into  greater  nearness  to  the  world,  by  attri- 
buting finitude  and  growth  to  God  Himself  in  one  aspect  of  His 
being,  and  by  representing  to  himself  the  fellowship  of  man 
with  God  as  more  intimate  than  it  was  commonly  held  to  be. 
Human  souls  he  deemed  to  be  of  divine  substance ;  humanity 
he  held  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  an  object  of  the  love 
of  God,  and  destined  to  be  exalted  and  transferred  into  the 
divine  nature,  through  Christ.  Again,  he  believed  that  it  was 
involved  in  the  eternal  idea  of  humanity  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, that  its  history,  and  the  history  of  the  Son  of  God,  should 
be  interwoven  with  each  other ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  Son 
of  God  was  eternally  related  to  and  incorporated  with  humanity. 
When  God  created  Adam  out  of  the  earth,  He  looked  on  the 
image  of  the  future  Incarnate  One ;  and,  creating  Adam  in  His 
likeness,  God  created  him  in  His  own  likeness.  (De  resurr. 
cam.  6: — Quodcunque  limus  exprimebatur  Christus  cogita- 
batur  homo  f uturus.  Id  utique,  quod  finxit,  ad  imaginem  Dei 
finxit  ilium,  scilicet  Christi.  Ita  limus  ille  jam  tunc  wuzginem 
induena  Christi  futuri  in  came^  non  tantimi  Dei  opus  erat,  sed 
etpignus^ 

But  let  us  enter  into  details.  ^^  Seeing  that  the  Patripassians," 
says  he  (adv.  Prax.  5),  ^^  regard  the  two  as  one,  so  that  one  and 
the  same  stands  both  for  Father  and  Son,  we  must  investigate 
the  entire  question  concerning  the  Son,  whether  He  is,  who  He 
is,  and  how  He  is.  According  to  some,  His  genesis  is  referred 
to  in  the  Hebrew  text  (Gen.  i.  1),  ^  In  the  beginning,  God  made 
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for  Himself  a  Son.'  Supposing,  however,  that  this  be  not  cer- 
tain, I  am  influenced  by  other  considerations,  derived  from  the 
inner  nature  (dispositione)  of  God,  which  He  had  before  the 
creation  of  the  world  till  the  generation  of  the  Son.  For  God 
was  before  all  things ;  He  was  solitary ;  He  was  world,  plac«, 
and  everything  to  Himself.  Solitary,  because  nothing  besides 
Himself  had  outward  reality ;  and  yet,  again,  not  solitary  even 
then,  for  with  Him  was  His  Beason  which  He  had  in  Himself. 
For  God  is  a  rational  being :  Reason  existed  in  Him  earlier  (than 
the  world) ;  and  so  everything  is  from  Him.  This  Beason  is 
His  intelligence  (sensus),  designated  Logos  amongst  the  Greeks, 
— ^a  term  which  is  usually  not  quite  appropriately  translated 
^  Word'  (sermo).  For,  strictly  speaking,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
Word  was  in  the  beginning  with  God;  for  Beason  in  God  is  older 
than  Word,  inasmuch  as  Word  subsists  through  Beason,  Beason 
is  its  substance,  and  it  is  the  revelation  of  Beason."  In  these 
w^ords,  Tertullian  would  appear  entirely  to  deny  the  existence  of 
a  distinction  between  Fadier  and  Son,  in  the  inmost  sphere  of 
the  divine  being;  for  Beason,  which  he  unquestionably  conceived 
to  be  something  substantial  (corpus  in  his  language,  although 
spiritus),  is  the  Father  Himself :  Word,  on  the  contrary,  which, 
as  spoken  being,  contains,  at  all  events,  the  first  beginning  of  a 
distinction,  he  refuses  to  admit  into  the  inmost  divine  sphere, 
treating  it  as  the  secondary,  which  the  primary  precedes,  as  the 
beginning  (of  that  which  is  distinct  from  God  in  Himself),  not 
as  that  which  is  prior  to  all  beginnings.  And  plainly,  those 
who  translated  Logos  by  "  Word,"  and  represented  the  Word 
as  existing  in  the  beginning,  and  not  as  first  constituting  the 
beginning  by  its  own  rise,  were  far  more  decidedly  than  Tertul- 
lian on  the  way  to  introduce  the  Word  itself  into  the  inner 
nature  of  God,  and  to  give  it  a  place  alongside  of  the  Father, 
however  imperfect  might  be  the  result.  And,  as  though  with 
the  feeling  that  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  path 
trodden  by  the  Church,  he  proceeds  to  say,  as  it  were  retracing 
his  steps, — "  Yet  that  lack  of  precision  (namely,  to  represent  the 
Word  as  equally  eternal  with  Beason,  or  to  identify  the  two)  is 
of  little  consequence ;  for,  even  if  God  had  not  yet  sent  forth 
the  Word  from  Himself  (miserat).  He  had  it  within  Himself, 
with  and  in  His  reason,  quietly  meditating  and  ordering  what 
He  designed  shortly  to  express  in  word.     Consider  thyself  a 
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copy  of  God,  a  rational  being,  animated  by  divine  substance. 
Dost  thou  not  see  that,  when  thou  quietly,  through  thy  reason, 
communest  with  thyself,  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  thee  ? 
Thy  reason  takes  up  a  position  over  against  thee,  by  means  of 
words,  at  eveiy  movement  of  thought,  at  every  pulsation  of 
thine  intelligence.  Whatever  thou  thinkest  or  perceivest,  be- 
comes a  word  in  thee,  and  in  the  word  is  thy  reason  itself.  In 
thy  soul  thou  must  speak,  thou  canst  not  avoid  it ;  and  when 
thou  speakest,  the  word  in  thee  becomes  another  than  thyself,  as 
it  were  one  who  speaks  with  thee  ;  in  the  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, there  dwells  the  same  reason,  which  enables  thee  to  speak 
when  thou  speakest.  Thus  there  is,  as  it  were,  another  than 
thyself,  a  second,  the  word  in  thee,  through  which  thou 
speakest  when  thinking,  and  through  which  thou  thinkest  when 
speaking.  After  the  same  manner  also,  God,  in  virtue  of  His 
reason,  quietly  thinking  and  ordering,  made  the  reason,  word, 
which,  in  speaking.  He  set  in  motion.  If  thou  art  a  copy  of 
God,  how  much  more  perfect  must  this  take  place  in  the  Arche- 
type I  for  He,  even  when  He  keeps  silence,  has  Reason  in  Him- 
self, and  in  Season  the  Word.  So  far,  therefore,  it  is  true,  that, 
even  before  the  creation  of  the  universe,  God  was  not  alone, 
seeing  that  He  had  in  EQmself  Keason,  and  in  Reason  the  Word, 
which,  by  an  inner  act,  He  constituted  a  Second,  another  self." 
Tertullian  endeavours  thus  to  give  fixity  to  that  eternal  distinc- 
tion in  God,  which,  so  long  as  the  Logos  was  deemed  equiva- 
lent to  Reason,  continued  a  completely  precarious  and  uncertain 
thing,  by  inweaving  the  word,  to  wit,  the  objectification  of 
reason,  with  reason  itself.  This  interesting  passage  sets  further 
before  us  an  effort  to  show  how  there  may  be  a  duality  in  God, 
from  the  necessity,  immanent  in  all  active,  spiritual  beings,  to 
effect  a  self-diremption  into  word  and  thinking  reason.  Spirit, 
in  order  to  be  actually  rational  spirit,  must  not  merely  think, 
but  must  also  have  an  object  which  is  thought, — ^the  object  for 
the  subject.  That  which  is  thought,  again,  must,  on  the  one 
hand,  be  itself  rational,  or  else  it  is  not  a  thought  of  reason ;  on 
the  other  hand,  as  something  thought,  it  must  be  different  from 
the  thinking  reason.  Only  in  that  it  is  fixed  as  other  than 
the  reason,  can  it  be  termed  thought,  and  can  reason  be  said 
to  have  accomplished  its  thinking  activity;  but  this  other 
thing  is  fixed  in  and  by  means  of  a  word, — be  the  word  even 
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inner  and  quiet.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  TertuUian  was  al- 
ready on  the  traces  of  those  who,  at  a  later  period,  tried  to  show 
that  the  Trinity  is  the  eternal  process  of  the  divine  self-con- 
sciousness, confronting  itself  with  itself.  But  from  what  has 
been  advanced,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  Tertnllian  did  not  keep 
God's  thought  of  the  world  and  His  thought  of  Himself  apart ; 
or,  rather,  he  still  puts  the  self-consciousness  of  God  quite  into 
the  background.  If  the  thought  of  God,  which  He  sets  over 
against  Himself,  and  in  which  He  sets  Himself  over  against 
Himself,  is  not  God  Himself,  but  the  world,  then  either  no  dis- 
tinction is  effected  in  God's  being  itself, — ^namely,  when  the 
world  is  clearly  distinguished  from  God,  and  the  pretended 
foundation  laid  for  the  Trinity  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  distinc- 
tion between  the  God  who  thinks  the  world  and  the  world 

•  

thought  by  God ;  or — and  to  this  alternative  Tertullian  neces- 
sarily inclined — that  which  is  thought  is  God  Himself,  in  alte- 
reity ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  also  immediately  the  world,  or  the  principle  of  the  world, 
there  is  the  danger  of  confounding  the  mundane  with  the  trini- 
tarian  process ; — in  which  case,  it  is  evident  that  an  immanent 
Trinity  can  never  be  arrived  at.  Further,  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  accident  that  Tertullian,  in  this  entire  section,  never 
speaks  of  Father  and  Son,  but  solely  of  God,  who  is  eternally 
^^  rationalis"  and  ^'  tacite  cogitando"  Himself  in  Himself,  con- 
stitutes Himself  ^^  sermonalis."  Herein  is  decidedly  involved, 
what  he  also  expressly  confesses,  namely,  that  there  is  no  place 
for  a  real,  hypostatic  Sonship  in  the  inner,  eternal  essence  of 
God :  all  that  he  has  tried  to  point  out,  is  the  existence  in  God 
of  an  eternally  active  potence  of  Sonship.  God  is  the  Thinking 
One ;  the  Word  in  God  is  His  thought  absolutely,  in  fixed  objec- 
tive form,  though  still  confined  to  the  inward  sphere.  As  the 
thought  of  God,  He  is  the  sum  of  the  thoughts  of  the  world,  or 
the  idea  of  the  world ;  and  had  Tertullian  rested  here,  he  would 
have  had  no  alternative  but  to  follow  the  example  of  heathen 
philosophers,  and  call  the  world  the  Son  of  God,  so  far  as  it  is 
the  external  realization  of  the  idea  of  the  world :  plainly,  how- 
ever, an  hypostasis  of  the  Son  would  then  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  eternal  idea  of  the  world  was 
not  conceived  in  hypostatical  separation  from,  but  in  unity  with, 
God ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  realization  of  this  idea  is  so 
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characterized  by  discerption,  that  it  no  longer  represents  a  real 
unity,  to  which  the  predicate  personal  could  be  applied. 

Here,  however,  we  must  take  into  consideration,  that  when 
Tertullian  taught  that  the  inner  Word  was  the  thought  of  God 
absolutely,  under  the  impulse  of  His  Christian  consciousness, 
he  treated,  though  not  clearly  and  definitely,  God  Himself^  and 
not  merely  the  world,  as  the  content  of  the  divine  thought. 
Not  that  he  represented  God  as  placing  Himself,  so  to  speak, 
over  against  Himself,  even  apart  from  the  world  and  the  idea 
of  the  world;  for  that  would  have  involved  an  actual  inner,  and 
not  merely  a  potential,  Sonship  :  but  he  viewed  God,  considered 
as  the  object  of  His  own  thought,  solely  in  and  with  the  idea  of 
the  world.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  further 
course  of  his  entire  theory. 

In  the  first  place,  the  heathen  opinion,  that  the  world  is 
immediately  the  Son  of  God,  is  set  aside ;  for,  on  the  contrary, 
God,  as  the  object  of  His  own  thought,  is  /car  i^o^v  the  Son 
of  God,  so  soon  as  He  attains  positive  reality  in  the  actual  world. 
In  the  first  instance.  He  has  a  mere  ideal  existence  in  the  inner 
essence  of  God,  like  the  world-idea  itself ;  but  in  this  world-idea 
is  involved  that  when  it  arrives  at  actuality,  it  will  still  have,  in 
that  actuality,  the  God  who  was  incorporated  with  its  idea,  to 
wit,  the  Word,  and  in  the  manifestation  of  the  Word,  the  arche- 
type become  a  reality,  God  amongst  men,  the  Head  of  humanity, 
with  a  view  to  whose  future  realization  God  created  Adam. 
And  because  the  manifestation  of  God  Himself  is  thus  inter-- 
woven  with  the  idea  of  the  world,  and  all  the  divine  thoughts 
necessarily  become  realities,  not  only  is  the  world  a  progressive 
actualization  of  the  thought  to  which  God  gives  objective  exist- 
ence over  against  Himself;  but  this  same  historical  process 
through  which  the  world  passes,  involves  in  itself,  and  requires 
for  its  own  completeness,  that  the  Word  (the  thought)  of  God, 
so  far  as  God  Himself  is  its  subject-matter,  should  have  its  his- 
tory and  actuality  in  the  world ;  and  that,  abandoning  its  hidden, 
tranquil,  ideal  existence,  it  should  progressively  manifest  itself, 
until,  standing  in  the  midst  of  humanity  as  the  Son  of  God,  it 
give  full  objective  reality  over  against  God,  to  all  that  the 
divine  thoaght  embraced  within  itself,  that  is,  therefore,  to  God 
Himself  who  is  its  subject-matter.  Thus,  in  the  actuality  of  the 
God-man,  of  the  Son,  an  adjustment  (Ausgleichung,  a  squaring 
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up)  takes  place  between  God  as  thinkiiigy  on  the  one  side,  who 
now  for  the  first  time  can  in  the  full  sense  be  termed  Father, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  the  thought  of  God,  whose  inmost  sub- 
stance is  God  Himself ; — ^primarily,  it  is  true,  in  the  form  of 
a  conception,  a  potence ;  but  in  due  time  as  actual  Son  and 
God-man,  possessed,  like  the  Father,  of  objective  existence  and 
personality.^ 

The  only  difficulty  yet  remaining,  is  to  account  for  Tertul- 
lian's  not  representing  the  Word  as  having  first  attained  realiza- 
tion in  the  man  Jesus,  who  formed  the  top-stone  of  that  history, 
whose  mission  it  was  to  subject  the  entire  Word  to  Himself ; 
and  why,  on  the  contrary,  he  taught  that  the  procession  of  the 
Word  from  God,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  the  generation  of  the  Son, 
took  place  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  world.  The  key  to  the  mat- 
ter is  contained  in  the  account  given  above.  God,  objectively 
realized  amongst  men  in  Christ,  is  the  climax  of  the  idea  of  the 
world,  is  that  goal,  that  final  aim  which  gives  unity  to  the  world, 
and  completion  to  the  Word,  that  is,  to  the  self-objectification 
of  God.  Now  the  absolute  aim,  even  prior  to  its  full  realization 
at  the  end,  must  be  more  than  a  mere  conception,  it  must  be  a 
real  mundane  potence.  Hence  Tertullian  represents  God  as 
first  of  all  giving  utterance  to  this  potence,  when  the  time  came 
for  the  world  assuming  a  real  shape ;  and  thus  the  pre-mun- 
dane  Son  of  God  entered  on  an  actual,  though  still  imperfect 
existence,  aud  the  one  God  became  Father  and  Son.  But  that 
world-potence,  although  endowed  with  power,  spirit,  and  wisdom 
(sermo  fultus,  structus  virtute,  spiritu,  sapientia),  was  not  as 
such  sufficient  to  itself :  it  manifests,  indeed,  a  certain  reality, 
energy,  for  the  Son  creates  the  world ;  but  He  creates  it  with 
an  eye  to  its  idea,  or  to  its  future  form  as  the  God-man ;  and 
therefore  this  first  appearance  of  the  Son  in  the  form  of  a  person 
was  not  a  renunciation  of  the  goal,  that  is,  of  the  incarnation, 
but  the  means  and  preparation  thereto.  And  during  the  entire 
period  from  the  creation  onwards,  Tertullian  represents  the  Son 
as  governed  by  the  thought,  that  something  was  still  lacking  to 
His  full  idea,  until  the  incarnation  had  taken  place ;  and  that  it 
behoved  Him  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  incarnation.  He  pre- 
pared, He  trained  Himself,  for  the  incarnation.  For  this  reason, 
He  appeared  so  frequently  to  the  patriarchs,  to  Moses  and  others  / 
'  See  Note  and  Appendix  II.  for  tbe  German  of  this  passage. — ^Tb. 
VOL,  II.  E 
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as  it  were  testing  Himself ^  in  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  and 
tears  of  men,  and  in  loving  intercourse  with  them  (adv.  Marc. 
2y  27  ;  adv.  Prax.  14,  16).  The  Son  of  Qod,  says  he,  revealed 
Himself  from  the  beginning.  ^^  Ipse  enim  et  ad  humana  semper 
colloquia  descendit,  ab  Adam  usque  adPatriarchas  et  Prophetas 
•— ordinem  suum  prsBStruens  ab  initio  semper,  quem  erat  persecu- 
turus  in  finem.  Ita  semper  ediscebat,  et  Deus  in  terris  cum 
hominibus  conversari  non  alius  potuit  (such  seems  to  be  the 
right  reading)  quam  sermo  qui  erat  caro  f  uturus.*'  These  £Us 
revelations  from  the  beginning  stand,  therefore,  in  the  closest 
relation  to  His  incarnation ;  in  the  former,  the  Son  of  Otod  had 
already  an  eye  to  the  latter.  He  then  proceeds  to  say, — ^^  Edis- 
cebat  (scil.  quad  erat  persecuturus),  ut  nobis  fidem  stemeret  ut 
facilius  crederemus,  filium  Dei  descendisse  in  seculum,  si  et 
retro  tale  quid  gestum  cognosceremus.  Sic  etiam  adfectus 
humanos  sdebat  jam  tunc,  suscepturus  etiam  ipsas  substantias 
hominis,  camem  et  animam ;  interrogans  Adam  quasi  nesciens : 
ubi  es  Adam?  pcenitens,  quod  hominem  fecisset,  quasi  non 
prsesciens,  etc.,  cf .  c.  30."  The  heretics  who  blame  such  things 
as  unworthy  of  Qod,  and  misuse  them  for  the  degradation  of 
the  Creator,  do  not  know  that  they  pertained  to  the  Son,  who 
was  destined  one  day  to  take  upon  Himself  hunger,  thirst,  tears, 
birth,  yea,  even  death  itself.  (Compare  the  ^^  de  came  Christi" 
6.)  But  the  Son  reveals  Himself  more  fully  first  in  the  flesh 
(adv.  Prax.  14). 

"  With  wisdom  or  reason,"  says  he  (adv.  Prax.  6), "  God  first 
impregnated  His  works,  to  wit,  ideally,  in  the  depths  of  His 
Spirit"  (^Mn  sensu,"  equivalent  to  Augustine's  ^^memoria"); 
^^  afterwards,  however,  thou  shalt  know  it,  as  it  stands  in  its  dis- 
tinctness alongside  of  Him,  for  it  says,  ^  When  He  created  the 
heavens,  I  was  by  Him.'  Now,  when  God  willed  to  bring  into 
visible  existence  that  which  He  had  ordered  within  Himself,  as 
It  were  in  inward  dialogue  with  reason,  with  wisdom,  according 
to  its  various  forms  and  substances.  He  first  put  forth  the  Word 
itself  (ipsum  primum  protulit  sermonem),  which  was  the  vehicle 
of  reason  and  wisdom,  in  order  that  the  universe  might  be 
created  by  the  same  by  which  it  had  been  conceived,  nay 
more,  by  which,  regarded  ideally  in  God  (quantum  in  Dei 
sensu),  it  had  already  been  made.  For  one  thing  still  failed 
the  universe  of  things,  to  wit,  an  appearance  coram  in  suis 
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speciebas  atque  substantiis."  C.  7 :  ^^  Tunc  igitur  etiam  ipse 
Sermo  speciem  et  omatum  suum  sumit^  sonum  et  vocem,  cum 
dicit  Deus ;  Fiat  luz !  Hsbc  est  nativitas  perfecta  Senuonis^ 
dam  ex  Deo  procedit,  conditus  ab  eo  primum  ad  eogitatum^  in 
nomine  SophisB  dehinc  generatns  ad  effectum.  Ex  inde  eum 
parem  sibi  efBciens,  de  quo  procedendo  filius  factos  est  primo- 
genituSy  ut  ante  omnia  genitus,  Unigenitus,  ut  sobu  ex  Deo 
genitusy  proprie  de  vulva  cordis  ipsius.  Sermo  in  SophiflB  et  in 
rationis  et  in  omnis  divini  animi  et  spiritus  nomine  6\iua  foetus 
est  Dei,  de  quo  prodeundo  generatus  est."  We  must  have  the 
Sermo  as  substantivum,  ^^in  re/per  substantise  proprietatem  ut 
res  et  persona  qussdam  videro  possit,  et  ita  capiat,  secundus  a  Deo 
constitutus  duos  efficere,  Patrem  et  Filium^Deum  et  Sermonem." 
Now  this  Word,  which  was  found  in  the  form  of  Qod,  did  not 
deem  it  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God.  It  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  times,  in  order  to  reveal,  or  to  accomplish  fully,  what  was 
in  the  Father^s  mind.  The  Father  works  ideally  (sensu  agit) ; 
the  Son's  office  was  to  give  external,  real  existence  to  all  that 
the  Father  inwardly  thought  (in  sensu  sentit,  c  14).  In  Him 
is  set  before  us  the  principle  of  objectivity  (c.  15,  fin,). 

But  of  this  the  Son  is  capable,  not  merely  because  in  the 
Word  also  dwelt  reason,  wisdom,  and  power, — ^^  totus  animus 
Dei," — ^but  also,  and  principally,  because  He  has  in  Himself  the 
momentum  of  finitude,  is  in  one  aspect  connected  with  the 
.world.  For  this  reason.  He  was  able  to  work  in  the  world, 
to  constitute  it  a  reality,  and  finally,  to  appear  as  the  First-bom 
within  its  limits.  The  Father  is  only  the  Infinite  One :  division, 
limit,  finitude,  lie  outside  of  Him ;  His  relation  thereto  is  solely 
that  of  the  thinker.  And  even  when  finitude  is  the  object  of 
His  thought,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  in  the  idea  of  the  world, 
He  thinks  it  as  a  finitude  united  again  with  Himself  (in  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  eternally).  For  in  the  entire  divine  world- 
idea  cogitated  by  the  Father,  is  contained  also  the  union  of  the 
world  with,  its  eternal  return  into,  God.  But  the  Son  super- 
intends the  course  of  the  world  through  time ;  He  leads  it,  ho- 
vering over  it,  as  the  archetype  and  principle  wherein  it  subsists, 
until  He  enter  into  it  in  complete  actuality. 

From  this  it  naturally  follows,  that  TertuUian  must  have  re- 
garded the  Son  as  eternally  destined  to  become  incarnate,  and 
as  capable  of  appearing  in  the  flesh.    The  Father  is  not  only 
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not  seen^  but  He  cannot  make  Himself  visible ;  He  is  ^^  inao- 
cessibilis,"  He  alone  has  immortality,  unchangeableness :  no  man 
can  see  God  and  live.  The  nature  of  the  Son  was,  from  the 
beginning,  otherwise  constituted ;  it  was  capable  of  appearing. 
He  would  not  have  become  visible  at  the  end  of  the  days,  had 
He  not  been  visible  from  the  beginning.  To  Him  we  must 
ascribe  ^^mortalitas/'  ^^  accessibilitas ;"  and  this  is,  in  Tertullian's 
view,  so  important  a  distinction,  that  he  deduces  from  it  the 
existence  of  a  duality  in  God,  of  a  ^^Deus  invisibilis  et  invisus," 
and  a  "Deus  visibilis  et  visus"  (adv.  Prax.  14,  15).  "It  is 
true,  the  Son  also  is  invisible,"  says  he,  linking  on  again  to 
Irenaeus,  "  so  far  as  He  is  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God ;  and, 
prior  to  the  incarnation.  He  was  visible  merely  in  visions,  enig- 
mas, and  similitudes.^  As  Spirit,  the  Word  cannot  be  seen, 
^  nisi  imaginaria  forma.'  All  religion,  therefore,  was  symbolical 
and  shadowy  prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ ;  for  in  the  flesh  the 
Son  became  for  the  first  time  visible,  from  face  to  face.  His 
body,  it  is  true,  veiled  His  glory,  and  it  could  not  be  beheld 
save  by  those  who  were  exalted  above  their  usual  consciousness.' 
This,  however,  happened  to  the  three  selected  Apostles  on  the 
mountain ;  this  happened  afterwards  to  Paul ;  and  at  His  second 
coming  the  Lord  will  be  seen  by  all  (adv.  Prax.  c.  14,  15). 
Nevertheless,  the  incarnate  Word  entered  into  visible  existence 
through  the  incarnation ;  and  now  we  have  an  actual  person, 
whom  we  have  seen,  and  heard,  and  handled." 

We  see,  accordingly,  that  TertuUian  recognises  a  threefold 
filiatio : — 1.  The  eternal,  inward  one,  which  is  shut  up  in  God* 

^  Moses  alone  appears  to  have  been  an  exception ;  for  to  him  the  pro- 
mise was  given, — ^With  him  will  I  speak  face  to  face,  visibly,  with  others 
by  dreams  and  in  a  glass  darkly.  But  even  this  promise  was  not  fulfilled 
till  a  later  period,  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.).  During 
his  earthly  life,  like  the  prophets  and  patriarchs,  he  did  not  see  Him  face 
to  face,  but  merely  in  a  glass  and  in  enigmas,  so  that  he  knew  that  God's 
face  was  nigh  at  hand. 

^  At  this  point  Tertullian's  view  shows  traces  of  montanistic  influences : 
in  the  place  of  the  process  through  which  men  are  conducted  from  a  mere 
historical  to  a  saving  faith,  which  knows  Christ  in  truth,  he  sets  ecstasy ; 
he  fails  to  carry  out  the  beautiful  beginnings  of  an  objective,  historical 
accomplishment  of  the  work  of  redemption,  which  he  had  made,  in  his 
teachings,  relative  to  Ghrist^s  connection  with  our  race ;  and  even  partially 
retraced  his  steps,  so  far,  namely,  as  he  now  represented  the  body  merely  as 
a  veiling,  and  not  also  as  a  revealing,  of  the  Logos. 
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This  he  designates  Sonship,  not  in  itself,  but  solely  with  refer- 
ence to  the  second  and  third  stages :  strictly  speaking,  its  name 
is  Sermo  or  Sophia.  This  is  the  real  potence  of  Sonship,  which 
was  eternally  in  God,  though  it  had  not  yet  assumed  an  inde- 
pendent form ;  impersonal,  but  already  a  personific  principle,  and, 
as  it  were,  eternally  on  the  point  of  breaking  forth  from  its  inner 
divine  root  into  an  existence  alongside  of  God,  which,  though 
not  yet  including  the  world,  included  the  real  potence  of  the 
world,  as  also  the  potence  of  God-manhood.  2.  This  coming 
forth  to  the  creation  of  the  world :  Tertullian  designates  it,  in 
particular,  the  ^^  generatio  of  the  Son,"  of  the  ^^  secunda  per- 
sona" (adv.  Prax.  c.  6).  It  would  be  eternal  if  he  had  taught 
an  eternal  creation  ;  but  as  it  is,  it  is  to  be  conceived  as  occur- 
ring in  time.^  3.  Finally,  the  third  stage  is  that  in  which  the 
Son  became  man,  and  stood  over  against  God  in  the  form  of  a 
visible  personality. 

This  doctrine  of  the  distinction  between  the  God  who  can- 
not, and  the  God  who  can,  become  visible ;  the  God  who  is 
generated,  and  the  God  who  is  ungenerated,  he  employs  in  the 
most  various  ways  against  the  Patripassians.  Both  cannot  be 
predicated  of  one  and  the  same  being,  as  though  they  were  but 
two  aspects ;  consequently,  we  cannot  rest  in  the  abstract  unity, 
the  ^^  singularitas  D^."  In  accordance  herewith,  those  passages 
of  the  New  Testament  are  explained,  which  speak  of  beholding 
God,  and  of  divine  appearances.  This  he  confirms  by  means  of 
passages  from  the  New  Testament,  which  refer  to  the  distinction 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  He  asks,: — ^What  meaning 
can  Monarchians  attach  to  the  prayers  of  Christ  to  the  Father, 
to  BGs  sending,  to  His  cry,  "  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  Me?"  All  the  finitude,  all  the  passibility,  which  the 
Patripassians  attributed  to  God  in  general,  or  to  the  Father,  he 
transfers  to  the  Son ;  without,  however,  entirely  denying  the 
passibility  of  God,  as  might  at  first  sight  have  been  expected. 
That  same  religious  interest,  which  found  so  inadequate  an  ex^ 

^  Adv.  Hermog.  8.  Here  he  denies  that  God  had  been  always  Dominus, 
and  therefore  that  the  world,  or  Bomething  in  it,  has  existed  eternally. 
*^  Non  ideo  pater  et  judex  semper,  quia  Dens  semper.  Nam  nee  pater  x>otmt 
ease  ante  filinm,  nee  judex  ante  delictum.  Fuit  autem  tempua  cum  ei  de- 
lictum et  filius  non  fuit,  quod  judicem  et  qui  patrem  dominum  (al.  Deum) 
laoeret."    Conf.  Novatian  de  Trin.  31. 
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pression  in  Patripassianism^  and  which  led  to  the  work  of  atone- 
ment being  regarded  as  God's  sympathy  with,  and  participation 
in,  the  sufferings  intended  for  us,  moved  Tertnllian,  when  he 
'spoke  withoat  bias,  to  make  use  of  such  terms  as  ^^crucifixus, 
passusy  mortuus  est  Deus.'" 

We  find  him,  however,  at  the  same  time  giving  expression 
to  thoughts  apparently  of  an  opposite  character,  which  must 
have  strengthened  the  opposition  raised  against  Patripassianism. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  partially  ensured  the  unchangeableness  and 
impassibility  of  God  by  the  view  he  took  of  the  idea  of  the 
Father;  but  to  have  represented  the  Son  as  mere  finitude, 
visibility,  and  passibility,  would  have  been  Ebionidcal.  Conse- 
quently,  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  two  aspects  of  the  Son, 
— one  eternal,  invisible ;  the  other  visible,  and  subject  to  the 
process  of  finitude.  The  former  he  terms,  icar  e^x^v,  the 
divine  aspect,  or  God  in  the  Son  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  is  able 
to  say,  towards  the  end  of  his  work  against  Praxeas  (c.  27  ff.), 
without  inconsistency,  though  differently  from  before  (see  the 
^^  de  came  Christi"  3), — God  is  immutable ;  consequently  He 
undergoes  no  process,  no  conversion :  and  that  which  he  had 
previously  treated  as  an  objection  of  Marcion's  against  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine — ^^  transflgnratio  interemtio  est  pristini'' — ^he  now 
himself  adopts  in  reference  to  the  divine,  that  is, to  the  unalterable, 
in  God  Himself.  This  unalterableness  was  unquestionably  en- 
dangered by  Patripassianism;  for,  according  to  it,  the  Father,  to 
wit,  the  final  ground.  Himself  comes  forth  and  subjects  Him- 
self to  change  and  finitude ; — ^unless  it  went  on  to  distinguish 
more  plainly  between  God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  and  God  as  He 
is  turned  towards  the  finite ;  in  other  words,  unless  it  accepted 
the  distinction  laid  down  by  Tertullian  in  his  doctrine  of  the 
Son.     In  accordance  therewith,  Tertullian  was  able  to  say, — 

^  For  example,  '*de  carne  Christi*^  5.  Special  prominence  is  given  to 
that  aspect  of  the  Son  on  which  He  is  turned  towards  finitude,  in  the  pas- 
sage above  adduced,  adv.  Praz.  16 : — ^The  Son  not  merely  created  the 
world,  but  is  the  One  who,  throughout  its  entire  history,  has  accomplished 
the  divine  work  in  and  for  it ;  He  has  been  the  judge,  the  revealer.  The 
passage  concludes  with  the  following  words, — Sudi  things  *^  hnretici  repre- 
hendunt,  quasi  Deo  indigna,  ignorantes,  iuec  in  Filium  competasse,  qui 
etiam  paaaioneB  humanas  et  sitim  et  esuriem  et  lachrymas  et  ipsam  nativi- 
tatem  ipsamque  mortem  erat  subiturns,  propter  hoc  minoraim  a  Patre  mo^ 
dicum  dtra  angelos.^' 
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*^  The  Word  of  God  also  abides  eternally,  perseverando  in  sua 
forma."  Bnt  defective  is  it,  that  he  supposes  himself  able  to  bring 
this  immoveable,  unalterable  One,  the  Son  of  Gt)d,  immediately, 
and  without  any  connecting  link  of  thought,  into  union  with  the 
human  in  Christ.  And  the  consequence  thereof  is,  that  he  con- 
verts the  incarnation  into  a  being  and  dwelling  in  the  flesh,  or 
into  a  being  clothed  with  flesh.  (Adv.  Prax.  27  :  Quem  (sc. 
Sermonem)  si  non  capit  transfigurari,  consequens  est,  ut  sic  caro 
factus  intelligatur  (Joh.  i.  14)  dum  fit  (al.  sit)  in  came  et 
manifestetur.)  To  this  point  he  allows  himself  to  be  driven  by 
his  fear  of  the  theory  of  conversion ;  as  though  the  incarnation 
of  the  Word  were  not  itself  a  condition  of  its  abiding  in  its 
nature,  and  as  though  he  had  not  elsewhere  usually  taught  that 
the  Word  was  eternally  destmed  to  become  incarnate,  and  that 
the  fall  realization  of  Sonship  was  only  possible  through  the 
incarnation.^  ^  There  would  be  no  longer  two  substances,'^  he 
proceeds  to  say,  ^^  but  one,  a  kind  of  mixture  of  spirit  and  flesh, 
as  electrum  is  a  mixture  ^  ex  auro  et  argento,'  if  He  had  been 
converted  into  flesh.  He  would  be  neither  God  nor  man ;  for 
He  would  have  ceased,  through  the  conversion,  to  be  that  which 
He  was ;  and  He  would  not  be  man,  for  He  who  was  Sermo 
could  not  be  truly  man.  He  would,  therefore,  be  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  but  a  third  somethmg.  On  the  contrary, 
^^  videmus  duplicem  statum,  non  conf usum  sed  con junctum,  in 
una  persona  Deum  et  hominem  Jesum.  Et  adeo  saha  est 
utriiuque  proprietat  substantia^  ut  et  spiritus  res  egerit  in  illo, 
!.«.,  virtutes  et  opera  et  signa,  et  caro  passiones  suas  functa  sit." 
Both  substances  remain  ^^  in  statu  suo  (that  is,  immoveable)  dis- 
tincte  agentes.  Neque  caro  spiritus  fit,  nee  spiritus  caro.  In 
uno  plane  esse  possunt :  ex  his  Jesus  constitit  ex  came  homo, 
ex  spiritu  Deus."  As  he  refused  to  allow  the  Patripassians  to 
say,  ^^  compassus  est  Pater  Filio,"  because  sympathy  is  a  suffer- 
ing, whereas  the  Father  is  impassible ;  so  also  does  he  affirm  the 
latter  of  the  Son,  ^^ex  ea  conditione  qua  Deus  est''  And  yet, 
precisely  at  this  point,  the  idea  of  sfympathy,  as  something 
ethical,  might  have  led  him  to  the  recognition  of  a  suffering 
and  a  participation  in  finitude,  which  involved  no  curtailment  of 
God's  infinitude ;  that  is,  to  the  idea  of  a  participation,  grounded 
in  an  act  of  love,  that  is,  in  a  ^Wirtus."  The  finite,  it  is  tme, 
^  Compare  the  passage  cited  irom  the  *^  de  resoir.  carms,"  page  60. 
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could  not  drag  Him  into  suffering ;  nor  could  £Us  nature.  His 
<l>wrK;y  in  itself  be  liable  to  suffering,  as  the  heathenish  and,  in 
part  also,  the  patripassian  conception  of  GKmI  represents.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  His  <l>vai^  could  not  be  a  limit  to  His  love 
and  the  manifestation  thereof,  but  love,  as  the  inmost  essence 
of  God,  must  have  power  over  His  (f^vat^ ;  and  if  the  will  of  the 
former  be  seriomly  to  sympathize  with,  and  truly  to  participate 
in,  finitude,  the  latter  may  not  throw  any  hindrance  in  the  way. 
To  the  above  declaration,  that  the  ^^Spiritus"  worked  in 
Him  the  ^^  virtutes"  and  the  ^^  signa,"  and  the  flesh  suffered  (a 
formula  which  we  often  meet  with  at  a  later  period,  and  which 
we  find  also  in  Hippoljrtus,  but  which,  if  it  be  not  supplemented, 
destroys  the  unity  of  the  person  in  both  aspects),  he  adds,  for- 
getting the  doctrine  of  the  participation  of  the  Son  in  finitude 
and  suffering,  which  he  had  elsewhere  laid  down, — ^^  If  the  dis- 
tinction utriusque  substantisB  ceased  to  exist,  in  a  third  being 
perhaps,  then  would  have  done  et  spiritus  camalia,  et  caro 
spiritalia  ex  translaticoie ; "  as  though  the  work  of  redemption 
were  anything  apart  from  the  participation  of  the  divine  in  the 
himian,  and  as  though  he  himself  had  not  also  regarded  it  in  all 
other  cases  as  a  work  accomplished  in  common  by  both  ^^  sub- 
stantiae."  He  had  opposed  to  the  Patripassians  the  capability 
of  the  Son  to  make  Himself  visible, — that  is,  surely,  to  become 
finite  and  passible, — ^with  the  design  of  proving  it  to  be  necessary 
that  the  Father,  to  whom  absolutely  no  suffering  and  no  process 
can  be  attributed,  should  be  another  than  the  Son :  now,  how- 
ever, he  makes  no  allusion  to  this  distinction,  and  retains  only 
the  difference,  that  the  Son  was  bom  and  begotten  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  unbegotten.  Without  doubt  he  meant, 
in  any  case,  to  recognise  in  the  Son  an  aspect  turned  towards, 
and  accessible  to,  finitude ;  but  so  far  was  he  from  having  con- 
ciliated this  with  his  conception  of  the  divine  nature,  that  he 
again  denies  it  entirely  to  the  divine  nature,  even  of  the  Son. 
In  that  case,  however,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  merely  finite 
sufferings,  and  the  incarnation  was  simply  the  origin  of  a  man. 
For  the  Word  either  had  or  bore  the  man  Jesus  as  His  gar- 
ment; but  the  Son  of  God  was  not  really  the  Son  of  man. 
Still,  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  him  solely  from  this  chapter,  in 
which  polemical  zeal  caused  him  to  forget  himself,  and  to  strike 
into  a  path  which  his  living  conception  of  God  would  not  permit 
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Bim  farther  to  pursue.  At  other  times  (for  example,  in  the  chap- 
ter immediately  f ollowing),  he  shows  himself  to  be  penetrated  by 
the  conviction)  that  the  entire  ^^noyitas"  of  the  ^^nativitas'^ 
rested  upon  the  circumstance,  that  the  human  was  taken  into  the 
divine,  and  that  the  divine  transported  itself  into  the  human, 
with  its  being  and  not  merely  with  its  activity,  without  being 
swallowed  up  therein.  We  shall  find  that  the  anxiety  to  ward 
off  a  pagan  conception  of  Qod  drove  Hippolytus  and  others  to 
ding  very  firmly  to  the  pure  eternity  and  immoveability  of  the 
divine  essence,  after  the  manner  of  the  later  Jews ;  instead  of 
representing  God  as  standing  in  that  more  positive  relation  to 
finitude,  which  was  required  by  the  idea  of  the  incarnation. 
Tertullian  saw  with  particular  clearness  the  importance  of 
insisting  on  a  distinction  of  the  Son  from  the  Father;  for, 
accorduig  to  Patripassianism,  there  was  either  no  divine  self- 
consciousness,  apart  from  Christ,  but  the  Father  was  solely  and 
entirely  in  Christ,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  destitute  of  a  per- 
sonal Gk>d;^  or  else  the  Father  must  be  held  to  have  been  in 
Christ  merely  as  a  power,  and  not  with  His  entire  personality ; — 
in  which  latter  case,  Patripassianism  would  have  been  already 
on  the  point  of  passing  over  into  Ebionism.  The  reason  why 
Tertullian  was  so  undecided  and  vacillating  in  his  teachings 
regarding  that  which  distinguishes  and  unites  Father  and  Son, 
was,  probably,  apart  from  the  undoubted  di£Sculty  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  he  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  clearly  to  deduce  from 
ethical  principles  (which  alone  suffice  in  this  connection),  how 
far  it  was  possible,  or  not,  for  the  Word  to  participate  in  finitude 
and  sufferings.  At  first  he  attributed  finitude  to  the  Word  or  Son 
inmiediately,  physically,  and  not  ethically, — that  is,  not  as  the 
result  of  a  loving  act  of  will  (see  pp.  68  f .) ;  and  the  deeper  ground 
of  this  course  is  to  be  found  in  his  above  noticed  supposition,  that 
the  Son  was  directly  connected  and  interwoven  with  the  world, 
in  so  far  as  He  became  a  person  for  the  first  time,  at,  and  for  the 

^  Adv.  Prax.  16 : — *^  How  ocmld  the  almighty  God,  the  invisible,  the 
unappfoachable  One,  who  gnusps  the  entire  world  in  His  hand  like  a  nest, 
in  quo  omnia  locns,  non  ipee  in  loco,  qui  nniversitatiB  extrema  linea  est,  ille 
altiasimua  in  paradiao  deambnlare,  qnsrens  Adam,  et  arcam  post  introitnm 
Noe  clandere,  etc.  ?  Scilicet  et  hsec  nee  de  Filio  Dei  credenda,  fortaase  non 
credenda  de  patre,  licet  acripta,  quern  illi  in  vulvam  Marie  deducunt,  et  in 
Filati  tribnnjD  imponunt,  et  in  monumentis  Joseph  redudunt." 
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sake  of^  the  creation  of  the  world.  And  if  we  trace  the  matter 
to  its  final  roots,  we  shall  find  that  the  fault  lay  in  his  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  He  recognised  no  act  of  self-objectification,  by 
which  God's  self-knowledge  was  mediated  prior  to  any  creation ; 
but  what  He  knew,  what  He  thought,  though  not  merely  the 
world,  was  still  only  God  so  far  as  He  passes  over  into  the  world. 

If,  then,  we  can  concede  him  merely  a  partial  victoiy  over 
Patripassianism,  to  the  extent,  namely,  to  which  he  showed  that 
the  Son  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Father,  in  Himself  and 
hot  merely  in  Christ, — ^the  latter  was  allowed  even  by  Patripas- 
sians  (adv.  Prax.  27 :  Filium  camem  esse,  t.«.  hominem,  t.^. 
Jesum,  patrem  autem  Spiritum,  i.e.  Deum,  ue*  Christum), — ^how 
do  his  views  stand  related  to  the  monarchy  of  God  ?  How  does 
he  reconcile  the  duality,  and  subsequently  the  triplicity,  of  the 
persons,  to  which  he  is  led  by  the  divine  revelations,  with  that 
unity  of  God  which  he  maintained  inviolate? 

He  preserves  the  unity,  in  the  first  place,  by  asserting  the 
equality  of  the  nature  of  the  persons,  nay,  even  the  identity  of 
their  substance.  The  Son  is  designated  ^^Filius  Dei"  and 
^^  Deus  ex  unitate  substantise.  Nam  et  Dens  Spiritus"  (Apol. 
21).  An  Arian  Subordinatianism  was,  therefore,  foreign  to  his 
mind ;  at  that  price  he  did  not  desire  to  purchase  the  unity  of 
God.  All,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  one,  because  all  are  of 
one  through  the  unity  of  their  substance  (adv.  Prax.  2,  4). 
According  to  Tertullian,  all  have  one  essence, — ^that  is,  one 
power,  one  reason  and  wisdom.  But  that  which  gives  rise  to  a 
plurality  in  God  is  the  "  ordo"  (adv.  Prax.  19),  the  "  oecono- 
mia,"  which  has  not  merely  subjective,  but  also  objective  signi- 
ficance (c.  11).  The  words  in  which  Tertullian  here  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  meaning  are  remarkable ; — he  says.  Difference 
and  number  are  not  in  God,  so  far  as  He  is  conceived  in  His 
eternal,  immoveable  being  (in  statu),  but  merely  so  far  as  He  is 
regarded  in  motion  (in  gradu;  as  it  were,  whilst  passing  on  from 
one  form  or  stage  of  revelation  to  another).  ^^  GBconomiae  sa- 
cramentum  unitatem  in  trinitatem  disponit, — ^tres  non  statu,  sed 
gradu.  Unus  Deus,  ex  quo  et  gradus  isti  et  f  ormse  et  species 
in  nomine  Patris,  Filii  et  Spiritus  sancti  deputantur"  (adv. 
Prax.  2).  That  is,  we  are  to  understand  by  the  Trinity,  not 
merely  a  threefold  work,  a  threefold  activity,  but  a  movement 
of  God  Himself.    When  a  ray  proceeds  forth  from  the  sun,  it 
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18  a  part  of  the  whole  (portio  ex  summa) ;  bat  the  sun  will  be  in 
the  ray,  for  the  ray  is  a  ray  of  the  sun,  and  does  not  break  loose 
from  the  substance  thereof,  but  merely  dilates  itself.  So  is 
Spirit  of  Spirit,  God  of  God,  like  a  light  kindled  at  a  light. 
Entire  and  unaffected  remains  the  ground  of  a  substance  (ma- 
trix materise),  even  though  thou  shouldst  make  use  of  its  kind 
for  several  branches ;  so  is  that  which  springs  from  God, — God 
and  God's  Son  are  both  one.  Thus  did  Spirit  constitute  an- 
other of  Spirit,  Grod  another  of  God,  not  in  point  of  number, 
but  of  form  (modulo  alterum,  rum  numeroy  gradu  non  statu,  et  a 
matrice  non  recesiity  sed  eaeeant)*  That  ray  of  God,  having 
entered  into  a  virgin,  and  made  itself  flesh  in  her  womb,  was 
bom  as  a  man  united  with  God  (ApoL  21).  ^^  I  do  not  desire 
two  suns,"  he  goes  on  to  say  (adv.  Prax.  13),  employing  the 
same  image,  ^^  but  Christ  I  can  call  God,  as  does  Paul  in  Bom. 
ix.  5.  Even  a  ray  of  the  sun,  considered  by  itself,  I  call  Sun : 
for  example,  when  I  say,  ^  There  is  sun ;'  but  I  do  not,  therefore, 
at  once  designate  the  sun,  from  which  the  ray  proceeds,  Kay. 
Two  forms  of  existence,  of  one  and  the  same  substance  (species, 
formse,  effigies,  moduli  unius  et  indivissB  substantise),  I  acknow- 
ledge, as  of  the  sun,  so  of  God,  when  I  view  Him  in  connection 
with  the  oeconomia." 

In  the  second  place,  he  retains  firm  hold  of  the  unity, 
through  the  intimate  connection  which  he  recognises  as  existing 
between  the  different  persons.  He  does  not  regard  them  as 
three  men,  merely  united  by  one  generic  idea,  between  whom 
there  may  otherwise  be  infinite  differences ;  but  they  are  physi- 
cally and  ethically  so  one,  that  they  may  be  constantly  termed 
one  God.  (Adv.  Prax.  4 :  Filium  non  aliunde  deduce,  sed  de  sub- 
stantia Patris,  nihil  facientem  sine  Patris  voluntate.)  Every 
originator,  says  he,  is  in  a  sense  a  father ;  everything  originated 
is  therefore  a  son.  ^  Nee  f rutex  tamen  a  radice,  nee  fluvius  a 
fonte,  nee  radius  a  sole  discemitur,  sicut  nee  a  Deo  Sermo. 
Radix  et  f rutex  duse  res  sunt,  sed  conjunct®,  duse  species  in 
divisse,  duse  formse  cdiserentes.  ^  Et  tertius  a  radice  fmctus 
e  fmtice,  et  tertius  a  fonte  rivus  ex  Flumlne,  et  tertius  a  sole 
apex  ex  radio.  Ita  Trinitas  per  consertos  et  connexos  gradus 
a  Patre  decurrens  et  Monarchise  nihil  obstrepit  et  (Economisd 
statum  protegit  (adv.  Prax.  8).  Alium  patrem,  alium  filium 
dice,  sed  non  diversum,  separatum ; "  ^^  distinctio,"  he  affirms, 
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and  "  distributio,"  but  not  "  diversitas"  and  **  divisio."  "  Mo^ 
dale/'  that  is,  through  a  different  mode  of  existence,  each  is 
different  from  the  other  two ;  bat  they  are  equal  to  each  other, 
as  in  existence,  so  also  in  this,  that  as  the  Father  constitutes  the 
Son  a  Son,  so  the  Son  constitutes  the  Father  a  Father : — ^the 
Father  do^  not  constitute  Himself  His  own  Son,  as  the  Patri- 
passians  teach.  (Adv.  Prax.  c.  10 :  vanissimi  isti  Monarchiani 
ipse  se,  inquiunt  (Pater)  Filium  sibi  fecit.  Atquin  Pater 
Filium  f ace^  et  Patrem  Filius."  According  to  TertuUian,  God 
was  not  Pater,  but  merely  Deus,  prior  to  the  existence  of  the 
Son.  ^  Et  qui  ex  alterutro  fiunt,  a  semetipsis  sibi  fieri  nullo 
modo  possunt,  ut  Pater  se  sibi  Filium  f  aciat  et  Filius  se  sibi 
Patrem  prsestet ;  quae  instituit  Deus,  ipse  etiam  custodit.  Habeat 
necesse  est  Pater  Filium,  ut  Pater  sit,  et  Filius  Patrem,  ut  Filius 
sit.  Aliud  est  autem  habere,  aliud  esse.)  And,  indeed,  the  true 
element  in  the  Yalentinian  ^ons  (probolse),  is  that  the  Word 
is  produced  from  God  and  made  His  Son.  ^^  Hsbc  erit  probola 
veritatis,  unitatis  custos"  (c.  8).  Connecting  the  two  together, 
we  arrive  at  an  unity,  which  is  not  an  abstract  ^  singularitas," 
but  admits  of  distinctions,  an  ^^  unitas  ex  semetipsa  derivans  trini- 
tatem,"  which  is  confirmed  instead  of  being  destroyed  thereby 
(c.  3).  The  ^^  unitas  irrationaliter  coUecta  hseresim  facit,"  the 
^^  trinitas  rationaliter  expensa  veritatem  constituit." 

This  trinitarian  conception  of  God  is  opposed,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  Heathenism,  which  clings  to  a  multiplicity,  without  re- 
ducing it  to  unity  (c.  13) ;  and  to  Judaism,  on  the  other  hand 
(c.  31).  The  belief  of  the  Jews  in  one  God,  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  not  to  admit  of  the  Son,  and  after  Him,  of  the  Spirit,  being 
reckoned  to  God.  For  what  difference  would  there  be  between 
us  and  them, — ^what  would  become  of  the  work  of  the  Gospel  and 
of  the  substance  of  the  New  Covenant,  which  does  not  suffer  the 
law  and  the  prophets  to  extend  farther  than  John  the  Baptist, — 
if  from  his  day  onwards  the  Three  in  whom  we  believe,  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  do  not  constitute  one  God  t  The  novelty  of  the 
Christian  religion  consists  in  the  fact,  that  God  willed  to  be 
believed  in  as  One  after  a  new  fashion,  to  wit,  through  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit ;  so  that  now  He  who  was  formerly  merely  pro- 
claimed by  Son  and  Spirit,  but  was  not  known,  is  known  in 
mundane  actuality,  in  His  persons. 

This  view  undoubtedly  includes  a  speculative  element,  to 
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which  the  later  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  long  in  attaining, 
▼iz.,  the  conception  of  the  Three  Persons  as  inwardly  connected 
(as  consertos,  cohserentes).  But  the  type  of  development  to 
which  he  subjects  the  Trinity  takes  again  a  turn  unfavourable  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  >  and  thus  he  reaped  the  fruit  of  that 
immediate  interweaving  of  the  Son  with  the  world,  to  which  allu 
sion  has  been  made  above.  He  shows,  it  is  true,  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  the  objectification  of  the  re<i$<m  in  the  Ward,  which 
was  its  vehicle ;  but  he  does  not  explain  why  this  objectification 
should  be  limited  to  a  tripUcity ; — ^f or,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  new 
branches  might  be  continually  produced.  Because  he  did  not 
posit  the  Trinity  as  an  actuality  even  of  the  .inner  essence  of 
God,  but  merely  as  a  possibility,  he  found  himself,  like  the 
Patripassians,  unable  to  say, — God  is  a  Trinity,  and  cannot  be 
conceived  of  otherwise ; — all  he  could  say  was, — God  wills  to  be 
a  Trinity,  really  indeed,  but  still  only  in  the  world.  Hence  also 
this  Trinity  is  threatened  with  extinction,  so  soon  as  the  world  is 
perfected  and  returns  into  God,  and  the  Son  shall  have  given 
up  all  to  the  Father.  Indeed,  he  goes  so  far  (adv.  Prax.  4)  as 
to  say, — ^  The  Monarchy  continues  so  truly  unshaken,  although 
the  Trinity  is  imported  into  it,  that  the  kingdom  will  actually  be 
given  up  again  to  the  Father  by  the  Son.  The  Trinity,  however, 
appears  thus  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  movement  of  God  in  his- 
tory, unless  he  meant  perhaps  to  say,  that  the  ever-abiding  and 
essentially  existent  unity  undergoes  discerption  in  the  world,  and 
in  the  forms  of  the  divine  existence  in  the  world ;  the  sole  end 
thereof,  however,  being  that  the  divine  persons,  who  are  rendered 
distinct  in  the  course  of  history,  and  also  continue  permanently 
distinguished,  may  afterwards  be  reduced  to  a  more  complete 
unity."  He  says  further, — ^The  CEconomia,  or  the  trinitarian  ex- 
istence of  God,  is  posited  ^^  in  tot  nominibus,  in  guot  Deus  voluit" 
(c.  4)  :  a  formula  which  is  thoroughly  patripassian ;  but  the  cor- 
rective thereof  was  concealed,  not  only  in  Tertullian*s  doctrine  of 
the  necessary  objectivity  of  the  ^^  Sermo,"  but  also  partially  in  his 
doctrine,  that  not  merely  a  single  potence  of  God,  of  which 
there  might  be  an  infinite  number,  but  ^^  totus  animus  Dei," 
was  in  the  ^'  Sermo ;"  that  in  the  revelation  of  Christ,  therefore, 
the  inmost  essence  of  God  was  declared  to  the  world, — ^the 
"  Filius"  having  been  bom,  "  de  vulva  Patris,"  out  of  the  heart 
of  the  Father  (c.  5).    Lastly,  owing  to  the  somewhat  physical 
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character  of  his  view  of  God,  he  applies  ioappropriate  physical 
categories  to  the  Son, — such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  part  and 
whole :  which,  however,  should  be  set  rather  to  the  account  of 
his  mode  of  expression,  than  of  his  mode  of  thought.  ^^  Portio 
totius  cessura  erat  in  Filii  nomen."  The  Son  is  ^^  substantiva  res, 
ut  portio  aIiquatotius(c.  26).  Pater  tota  substantia  est :  Filius 
vero  derivatio  totius  et  portio"  (c.  9) ;  from  which  might  logi- 
cally be  deduced  a  still  stronger  Subordinatianism  than  that 
which  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  later  generation  of  the 
Word  to  personal  existence,  to  wit,  an  Ebionitical  view  of  Christ. 
It  may  undoubtedly  be  replied, — ^^  Portio,"  in  Tertullian's  usage, 
is  also  a  designation  of  equality  (cf.  Index  Latinit.  Tert.,  ed. 
Semler,  s.  h.  v.) ;  that  he  considered  the  entire  sun  to  be  in 
the  rays ;  that  the  Son  knows  the  Father  entirely,  and  also  His 
generation ;  and,  even  more,  that  TertuUian,  describing  the  re- 
lation between  the  Father  and  Son  in  a  quantitative  manner, 
gives  an  opposite  view,  when  he  says, — ^The  sun  expands  itself 
in  the  rays ;  or  the  Son  is  the  river,  the  Father  the  fountain- 
head.  Too  much  stress,  however,  must  not  be  laid  on  this  aspect 
of  the  images ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  leaves  the 
Son  in  a  certain  dependence  on  the  Father,  although  he  repre- 
sented Him  as  equal  in  essence,  as  most  intimately  conjoined 
with  the  Father ;  and  as,  indeed,  constituting  the  Father,  Father. 
TertuUian  refers  Christ's  words,  ^^  The  Father  is  greater  than  I," 
neither  to  the  humanity,  nor  to  the  state  of  self-abasement, 
but  to  the  Son  in  Himself.  It  would  be,  indeed,  totally  opposed 
to  Tertullian's  meaning,  to  regard  the  Son  as  a  mere  partial 
revelation  of  God :  from  Ebionism  or  Arianism  he  must  be 
pronounced  free ;  for  his  total  view  of  the  Son  rather  implies 
that  he  regarded  Hha  and  the  Spirit  as  different  modes  of  the 
existence  of  the  one  God,  who  dwelt  in  His  entirety  in  each  of 
them.  The  more  evident  is  it,  however,  that  the  term  ^^  portio" 
was  badly  chosen ;  and  that,  by  giving  occasion  to  the  use  of  phy- 
sical categories,  it  really  disguised  TertuUian's  proper  meaning. 
Notwithstanding  the  important  defects  of  his  system,  the 
fulness  of  TertuUian's  Christian  consciousness,  and  the  vigour 
of  his  mind,  unquestionably  lent  him  a  very  great  influence  on 
the  development  of  doctrine  in  the  Church,  and  enabled  him  to 
give  a  new  turn  to  the  tendency  which  had  prevaUed  since  the 
time  of  Justin  Martyr. 
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At  that  time^  it  is  trae,  the  hypostasis  of  the  Logos  was 
exalted  to  the  fank  of  pure  divinily ;  but  the  price  paid  was  an 
increasing  obscuration  of  the  hjrpostatical  distinction.  Tertul- 
lian,  now  provoked  bj  Praxeas,  struck  into  the  opposite  patn, 
and  laid  again  energetic  hold  on-  the  neglected  momentum  of 
the  hypostatic  pre-existence  of  the  Logos ;  with  the  feeling  that 
Patripassianism  was  threatening  to  substitute  an  ethnic  for  the 
Christian  conception  of  God.  The  positive  doctrine  laid  down 
by  him  may  have  its  weak  points ;  but  it  has  also,  as  we  have 
seen,  both  religiously  and  speculatively  considered,  its  excellences; 
and  as  regards  the  latter,  he  pursued  a  course  of  his  own,  in- 
dependent of  Irenseus  and  others.  As  the  point  of  most  im- 
portance, and  which  gave  a  direction  to  the  course  of  the  sub- 
sequent development,  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  his 
doctrine  of  the  ^^Filiatio."  Inasmuch  as  the  Father  also  is 
reason,  the  word  Logos  no  longer  satisfied  Tertullian  as  a  desig- 
nation of  the  hypostasis  of  the  divine  in  Christ,  although  it 
accurately  expressed  the  nature  thereof,  its  true  divinity  (and 
herein  we  see  the  man  who  clearly  discerned  the  true  tendency 
and  work  of  his  age).  The  other  meaning,  also,  which  was 
attached  to  the  Logos  by  the  Church,  to  wit,  "Word,"  ex- 
pressed, not  His  hypostasis,  but  at  the  utmost  the  objectification 
of  reason ;  that  is,  it  contained  the  hint  of  an  hypostasis,  but  not 
the  hypostasis  itself.  And  Tertullian  not  merely  clearly  saw  the 
inadequacy  of  existing  terms,  but  endeavoured  to  find  better 
ones.  The  new  point  which  he  brought  to  light,  and  which 
constituted  an  epoch  in  the  future  history  of  Christology,  was 
his  designation  of  the  personal  element  in  the  higher  nature 
of  Christ  hy  the  name  Son;  and  his  endeavour  to  lay  bare 
more  fully  the  genesis  of  the  Sonship,  and  its  relation  to  the 
divine  essence,  with  which,  so  long  as  he  was  merely  termed 
Logos,  He  was  too  completely  identified.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly an  important  stroke ;  ^d,  as  we  shall  see,  it  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Church.  The  age  of  Logology  was  now 
succeeded,  in  consequence  of  his  labours,  by  the  age  of  Son- 
ship.  Not  that  Logology  was  by  any  means  set  aside ;  but  it 
was  reduced  to  its  proper,  that  is,  to  a  lower  rank,  because  of  its 
inability  adequately  to  convey  and  to  preserve  the  Christian 
thought :  and,  indeed,  we  find  that  John,  though  he  began  with 
the  Logos,  ended  with  the  term  uavoyeinys.    The  New  Testa- 
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ment  expression,  ^^  Son  of  God,"  had,  it  is  true^  naturally  been 
often  enough  employed  at  an  earlier  period,  but  without  a  de- 
terminate, dogmatic  idea  being  connected  therewith ;  very  fre- 
quently it  served  merely  to  designate  the  entire  Christ,  or  even 
His  official  dignity.  Justin  Martyr  applied  it  also  to  the  hypo- 
static  Logos,  but  not  constantly.  Henceforth,  however,  whereas 
Logos  marks  in  the  first  instance  the  impersonal  nature,  the 
word  ^^  Son"  is  employed,  in  a  specifically  dogmatic  sense,  to 
express  the  personality  of  the  Logos  and  EKs  possession  of  an 
objective  exbtence  of  His  own,  distinct  from  that  of  the  Father. 
On  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  this  new  turn  had 
an  important  influence,  although  much  that  was  transitory  was 
connected  with  it.  But  even  on  Christology  had  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  Sonship  a  favourable  influence,  owing  to  its 
suggesting  and  giving  occasion  to  the  attempt  to  view  the  reve- 
lation in  Christ,  not  as  something  external  and  foreign  to  the 
divine  in  Christ,  but  as  the  full  exhibition  of  the  entire  idea  of 
Sonship,  which  lay  originally  in  the  Son. 

Closely  related  to,  and  dependent  on,  Tertullian,  though 
giving  a  superficial  version  of  his  master's  system,  was  Nova- 
tian.  He  says  Q^  De  Trinitate  "  29, 30), — ^Because  God  alone  is 
termed  good  by  Christ,  it  does  not  follow  that  He  also  was  not 
good.  In  Christ  alone  dwelt  the  Holy  Spirit,  entirely  and  per- 
fectly, ^^  nee  in  aliqua  mensura  aut  portione  mutilatus,  sed  cum 
tota  sua  redundantia  cumulate  distributus  et  missus,  ut  ex  illo 
delibationem  quandam  gratiarum  ceteri  bonsequi  possint,  totius 
sancti  Spiritus/cm^e  in  Christo  remanente,  ut  ex  illo  donorum 
atque  operum  venae  ducerentur,  spiritu  sancto  in  Christo  affluen- 
terhabitante."  Christ  is  God  and  Lord.  The  unity  is  not  thereby 
affected.  God  the  Father  is  the  Orderer  and  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  unoriginated,  invisible,  infinite,  immortal,  eternal,  the 
one  God,  to  whose  majesty,  greatness,  and  power  nothing  can 
be  compared,  much  less  preferred.  But  out  of  Him  has  a  Son 
been  bom,  the  Word ;  not  like  a  sound  which  strikes  the  air,  or 
a  tone  of  the  voice,  but  in  the  substance  of  a  power  produced  by 
God.  As  to  the  time,  Novatian  employs  the  words, — ^The  Father 
brought  forth  the  Son  qtiando  voluit  (c.  31).  Nevertheless,  he 
says, — He  was  always  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  was  never 
without  Son ;  but  the  ^^ always"  he  does  not  use  in  the  absolute 
sense.    Because  the  procession  of  the  Son  took  place  before 
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lime  and  the  world  began,  time  cannot  be  applied  thereto.  And 
in  so  far  we  may,,  or  rather  most,  speak  of  an  ^^ always." 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  He  who  has  no  origin  must,  in  some 
way,  precede  Him  of  whom  He  is  the  source  and  origin.  He 
had  no  intention  of  representing  the  Son  as  a  creature ;  but  still 
the  Father  is  really  to  him  the  One  God.  The  Son,  it  is  true, 
knows  the  Father,  and  the  secret  of  His  own  birth,  which  no 
apostle,  nor  prophet,  nor  any  creature  knows.  He  is  God,  but 
God  bom.  "  We  will  not  have  two  imbegotten  ones,"  says  he ; 
"  consequently,  not  two  Gods."  Clearly,  therefore,  he  regards 
the  Father  alone  as  ^^  sensu  eminenti "  God,  and  the  one  God ; 
whereas  Tertullian  had  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  unity  con- 
stituted out  of  triplicity  was  the  more  perfect.  The  Father  is 
alone  ^^  omnium  rerum  principium  et  caput."  The  Son  is  the 
^^Unigenitus  et  Primogenitus"  of  the  Father;  but,  notwith- 
standing His  birth  from  the  Father  and  not  from  another, — 
notwithstanding  that  He  also  is  God,  He  showed  the  unity  of 
God  by  subjecting  Himself  to  the  Father  "  in  morigera  obedin 
etUia"  and  by  being  ^^  minister  voluntatis  patemsB."  He  was 
bom  in  order  to  be  God  and  Lord,  for  the  Father  has  subjected 
all  things  to  Him.  But  the  time  comes  when  the  Son  ^^  aucto- 
ritatem  divinitatis  rursus  ad  Patrem  remittit."  So  that  it  fol- 
lows from  all,  that  the  Father  is  the  one  true  and  eternal  God, 
^^  a  quo  solo  hsec  vis  divinitatis  emissa  etiam  in  filium  tradita  et 
directa  rursum  per  substantias  communionem  ad  Patrem  revol- 
vitur.  Gradatim,  reciproco  meatu  ilia  majestas  atque  divini- 
tas  ad  Patrem,  qui  dederat  eam,  rursum  ab  ipso  illo  filio  missa 
revertitur  et  retorquetur ;"  and  the  Father  is  the  principle  of  all 
things,  even  of  the  Son ;  the  Son  is  God  of  all  the  rest,  and  ac- 
cordingly Mediator  between  God  and  man  (c.  31).  In  what  has 
been  just  adduced  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  discover  a  Subordinar 
tianism  even  still  stronger  than  that  of  Tertullian.  Both  as- 
serted the  unity  of  the  substance  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
both  viewed  Christ  during  the  period  of  His  mediatorship  as 
God ;  both  take  up  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  Monarchians ; 
but  neither  was  able  to  confute  them.  The  Monarchians  were 
unable  to  establish  the  existence  of  distinctions  in  God;  but 
TertuUian  and  Novatian,  though  they  acknowledge  and  start 
with  the  distinctions,  do  not  assert  the  divinity  of  Christ  so 
clearly  as  the  Monarchians.    The  reason  whereof  was,  that  the 
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former  had  not  really  transcended  the  point  of  view  of  the  lat- 
ter. As  the  Patripassians  rested  satisfied  with  the  work  of 
revelation^  so  their  two  opponents  felt  the  need  of  the  Trinity 
•solely  for  the  work  of  redemption.  Relatively  thereto,  they 
believed  it  necessary  that  the  Son  should  have  an  hypostasis,  but 
not  otherwise.  And  as  the  revelation  was  not  eternal,  there 
remained  a  point  ^^  a  parte  ante,"  in  respect  of  which  the  anta 
gonists  were  essentidly  at  one  with  each  other.  Prior  to  His 
generation  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  Son  had  not  a  per- 
sonal existence  in  God.  In  this  respect,  both  parties  were 
agreed ;  nay,  they  were  even  farther  agreed,  with  the  exception 
of  some  opposed  elements  in  Tertullian's  system,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Son  or  the  time  of  His  origin,  depended  on  the  will 
of  the  Father.  And  so,  a3  soon  as  a  mediator  ceases  to  be  neces- 
sary, the  personality,  or,  at  all  events,  the  deity  (auctoritas  divina), 
of  the  Son  will  be  endangered.  The  Trinity  then  threatens  to 
sink  down  to  a  mere  oeconomy,  as  in  the  systems  of  those  whom 
they  opposed.  Irreconcilable,  indeed,  therewith  was  the  Christian 
consciousness,  which  regarded  Christ  not  as  a  transient  revelation, 
not  as  a  mere  power ;  from  which,  however,  all  that  follows  is, 
that  from  the  Christian  consciousness  must  proceed  the  impulse  to 
ever  fresh  efforts  to  secure  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  more 
satisfactory  form,  and  to  point  out  eternal  and  not  mere  arbitrary, 
both  as  to  number  and  existence,  distinctions  in  the  nature  of 
God  Himself.  This  would  require,  it  is  true,  that  the  two  Per- 
sons, Father  and  Son,  should  renounce  that  exclusiveness  towards 
each  other  attributed  to  them  in  the  systems  of  these  teachers 
of  the  Church.  If  the  Son  must  again  give  up  His  deity  or 
power,  in  order  that  the  Father  may  possess  it  entirely ;  or  if 
Christ  be  the  ruler  of  the  world  in  the  stead  of  the  Father,  and 
no  way  be  found  of  allowing  both,  together  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  participate  in  the  entire  work,  each  in  His  own  way, 
then  must  the  unity  of  God  be  purchased  with  the  subordination 
or  the  merely  momentary  existence  of  the  hypostases.  We  have 
already  hinted  that  this  relation  of  exclusiveness  arose  from  the 
obscuration  introduced  by  the  application  of  physical  categories ; 
for  in  the  ^wri^^  not  only  qualities,  but  even  individuality  of  being 
is  characterized  by  exclusiveness.  This  physical  exclusiveness  is 
only  a  feeble  reflection  of  the  fixed,  ineffaceable  limits  and  dis- 
tinctions which  rule  in  the  domain  of  spirit.    But  in  the  domain 
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of  spirit,  exclugiveness  is  not  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
tinctions, as  in  the  finite,  material  world.  There,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  Tertnllian  already  yagnely  felt,  distinctions  confirm 
nnity ;  for  an  unity  evolved  oat  of  distinctions  is  more  compact 
and  self-sufficient.  This  we  may  learn  even  from  a  comparison 
of  organic  with  inorganic  nature.  In  the  domain  of  spirit,  the 
unity  is  not  an  abstract  identity  or  continuity,  but  one  that 
posits  and  confirms  distinctions. 

As  belonging  to  the  same  African  school,  we  might  further 
mention  Cyprian.  His  sphere  was  the  practical,  and  he  pro- 
duced nothing  new  in  the  domain  of  Ghristology;  but  as  a 
prince  of  the  Church,  whose  mind  was  bent  above  all  things  on 
the  attainment  of  unity,  and  who  left  aside  eveiything  that 
was  singular  or  still  unfixed,  we  may  fairly  regard  him  as  the 
truest  representative  of  the  doctrine  regarding  the  Person  of 
Christ,  generally  held  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
With  his  distinct  and  individual  character,  he  may  be  taken 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  Christological  Symbolum  of  his  age. 
For  this  reason,  however,  it  will  be  more  fitting  first  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  a  man  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  dogmatical 
struggle  of  the  period, — ^to  wit,  Hippolytus,  of  the  Oriental 
Churdi,  who  combated  Patripassianism  in  its  very  home. 

As  has  been  already  remarked  by  others,  Hyppoljtus  has 
hitherto  been  unjustly  neglected  by  writers  on  the  history  of 
dogmas, — a  course,  in  excuse  for  which  may  be  pleaded  the 
possible  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  several  of  the  works 
attributed  to  him,  but  which  is  not  thereby  justified.   (Note  15.) 

What  arguments  he  advanced  against  the  Patripassianism 
of  Noetus,  we  shall  see  below.  Beron,  however,  who  undoubt- 
edly spoke  of  the  Logos  as  the  manifested  aspect  of  the  Father 
(see  page  29),  he  answered  to  the  following  effect : — So  far  are 
we  from  being  able  to  assume  a  conversion  of  the  Deity  into  a 
man,  or  a  lUiwai^j  by  which  that  which  was  identical  (rairrbv) 
with  the  Father  became  identical  with  humanity,  that  we  can- 
not even  predicate  movement,  much  less  change  and  conversion, 
of  God.  The  divine  will  (Fragm.  1),  by  which  God  created 
and  moves  all  things,  remains  itself  unmoved.  For  the  infinite 
in  no  way  admits  of  the  idea  of  motion,  seeing  that  there  exists 
neither  place  to  which,  nor  anything  about  which,  it  might 
move.    To  that  which  is  infinite  and  immoveable  in  its  essence. 
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movement  would  be  already  conversion.  The  Son  of  God, 
therefore,  in  becoming  incarnate,  underwent  no  converaion  of 
any  kind,  but  merely  assumed  circumscription  by  the  natural 
flesh,  for  our  sake;  He  himself,  however,  remaining  without 
flesh  (Bi)(a  aaptca^)  and  apart  from  all  circumscription.  So  im- 
possible is  it  that  a  conversion  of  deity  into  humanity,  or  of 
humanity  into  deity,  should  take  place,  that  God  and  man  can- 
not even  be  compared  with  each  other.  They  are  Itc/mn^vck. 
Between  the  Creator  of  the  universe  and  the  creature,  between 
the  infinite  and  the  finite  (r^  cnrelptp,  rb  'jreparov)^  between  the 
unlimited  and  the  limited,  no  sort  of  comparison  can  be  insti- 
tuted ;  for  they  are  not  merely  relatively  but  essentially  {ipvauc&si) 
different.  What  the  divine  was  before,  that  it  remained  after 
the  incarnation,  essentially  infinite,  unlimited,  impassible,  in- 
comparable, unchangeable,  and  immoveable  (ovoAXoavrov,  ar- 
p€irrop)y  possessed  of  all  power  in  itself,  and  so  forth.  To  the 
ethnic  changeableness  of  God,  which  was  connected  with  pan- 
theistic elements,  is  here  therefore  opposed  His  absolute  immove- 
ableness.  But  where  God's  Aireipov,  arperrrovj  is  treated  as  it 
is  by  Hippolytus, — where  even  permission,  in  its  distinction  from 
act  and  operation,  is  excluded  from  God,  on  the  ground  of  His 
unchangeableness,  as  we  shall  shortly  see, — ^there  the  world  is 
kept  impersonal,  and  God  alone  is,  strictly  speaking,  allowed  to 
have  reality.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Hippoljrtus,  in  the 
fundamental  idea  of  his  theology,  is  chargeable  with  approxi- 
mating in  another  way  to  pantheism,  through  raising  a  too  hasty 
opposition  to  Patripassianism.  It  may  be  well  indeed  to  say, 
that  God  cannot  suffer  through  finitude  (Fragm.  3 :  ov  'irk^VKe 
'tr^ptr/pd^aOcu  yeinfry  ^vau  to  Kork  if>WTiv  affhnjTov)^  even 
though  it  grew  into  one  whole  together  with  Him,  by  means 
of  the  conception  which  seizes  hold  on  all  understanding 
(ir€pirfp6/^\MTav  avKKvp^ai)}  But  it  is  not  good  to  take  the 
love  of  the  Son,  its  power,  and  the  unity  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
so  little  into  account,  as  to  maintain  that  the  divine,  in  its  im- 
moveableness,  infinitude,  and  so  forth,  and  the  human,  as  being 
of  a  totally  different  substance,  cannot  be  at  all  compared  with 
each  other.  Not  only  is  there  a  f  orgetf  ulness  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  image ;  but  with  such  premises  the  doctrine  of  Christ 

^  "  .   .   .   .   wenn  sie  anch  mit  ihm  zu  einem  Ganzen  ziuammenwuchs 
dnrch  die  alien  Yerstand  gefaogennehmende  EmpfiiDgiiifla.^' 
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can  only  assume  an  imperfect  form.  It  will,  nevertheless,  be 
instructive  to  examine  the  Christological  theory  of  Hippolytus 
more  carefully. 

Let  us  examine,  first,  what  he  teaches  regarding  the  divine 
aspect  of  the  Person  of  Christ ;  secondly,  his  view  of  the  incar- 
nation ;  and,  tliirdly,  his  conception  of  the  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  in  Christ. 

I.  Patripassians  of  the  school  of  Noetus,  who  appealed  to 
the  same  passages  as  Praxeas, — to  wit,  Exod.  iii.  6,  xx.  3; 
Baruch  iii.  86 ;  Isa.  xlv.  5 ;  Rom.  ix.  5 ;  John  xiv.  9, — arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  Christ  was  the  Father  Himself,  that  He 
was  the  Son,  was  bom,  suffered,  and  raised  Himself  from  the 
dead.  In  reply,  he  urged  that,  in  order  to  withstand  Theo- 
dotus,  who  looked  only  at  the  humanity  of  Christ,  we  must  npt 
look  solely  at  His  deity,  and  attribute  to  Him  the  entire  deity 
(c.  Noet.  3,  11).  Both  are  equally  one-sided  (/wvofcaXov). 
"  Who  will  deny  that  God  is  one  I  But  shall  we,  therefore,  at 
once  set  aside  the  oeconomy,"  which  introduced  distinctions  into 
Him  ?  If  Christ  be  God,  say  they,  and  God  is  one,  the  suffer- 
ings which  befell  Christ  must  be  attributed  to  the  Father  also. 
But  the  one  God,  in  whom  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  is,  on 
the  contrary,  unbegotten,  awaffif^,  aOdparo^,  and  doeth  all  things 
as  and  when  He  wills  (c.  8).  This  self-identity  of  God  is  held 
so  firmly  by  Hippolytus,  that  he  is  unwilling  to  admit  even  of 
the  distinction  of  willing  and  not-willing  in  God  (Fabr.  ii.  45). 
The  Aoyo^  rov  Seov  also  is  &ira0rf^j  and  solely  through  the  flesh 
is  He  passible.  It  was  not,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  Tertul- 
lian,  the  desire  to  constitute  God  a  participator  in  finitude  that 
led  Hippolytus  to  the  distinction  of  the  Son  (t;^^,  frequently 
9rai9  BeoO))  but  partly  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  distin- 
guish the  Son  from  the  Father,  and  partly  the  need  of  retaining 
firm  hold  of  the  personal  indwelling  of  God  in  Christ  as  the 
unity  of  God.  How,  then,  does  he  accomplish  the  task  t  He  says 
(c.  10),—"  Whilst  God  was  still  alone,  and  had  nothing  with 
Himself  that  was  contemporary.  He  willed  to  create  the  world. 
Thinking,  willing,  and  uttering  the  idea  of  the  world,  He  created 
the  world ;  and  soon  that  which  was  created  was  with  Him,  as 
He  had  willed  it.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  nothing  was 
contemporary  with  God ;  nothing  was  besides  Himself.  But  He, 
although  existing  alone,  existed  in  plurality  (wdKuf:  ffp) ;  for  He 
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was  neither  without  the  Logos  nor  the  Sophia  (XKoya^j  00-0^09), 
without  power  or  counsel :  all  was  in  Him,  and  He  was  Himself 
the  All  (to  Trap).  When  it  was  His  will.  He  showed  His  Logos 
as  He  willed,  at  the  times  afore  appointed  bj  Him,  and  through 
Him  created  all  things,  creating  all  things  through  the  Word, 
through  Wisdom  ordering  all  things  in  beauty.  As  the  Prince 
of  that  which  then  came  into  existence,  as  the  counsellor  and 
master-workman,  He  brought  forth  the  Logos.  The  Logos, 
whom  He  bore  in  Himself,  He  made  visible.  This  was  His 
own  intellect  (^01)9),  invisible  at  first  to  the  growing  world, 
and  at  an  earlier  period  visible  only  to  Himself.  In  that  He 
uttered  the  first  word,  and  produced  light  out  of  light,  He  sent 
forth  for  creation  its  Lord  (yrpofJKe  t§  icrurei,  top  /evpiov)y  to  the 
end  that  the  world,  seeing  Him  through  His  manifestation, 
might  be  delivered.  And  so  there  stood  another  alongside  of 
God"  (c.  11).  ^^  I  have  no  intention  of  teaching,"  he  goes  on 
to  say,  ^^  two  Gods,  but  merely  two  wpoaannzj  the  preservation 
of  the  ol/covofila  (c.  11,  14),  Light  of  light,  water  from  the 
fountain,  a  ray  from  the  sun.  For  He  is  one  force  out  of  the 
whole ;  but  the  Father  is  the  whole"  (c.  11).  Christ  in  His 
divine  aspect  is  wavroKparmp  (c.  6);  everything  is  made  by 
Him ;  He  alone  is  of  the  Father  (c.  11).  Paul  ventures  to  say, 
^^  He  is  God  over  all ;"  and  justly,  for  He  Himself  declared  that 
all  things  were  given  up  to  Him  (c.  6).  As,  according  to  John 
xvii.  22,  we  are  not  to  be  one  with  each  other  and  with  Gt>d  in 
Christ  as  to  our  personality  (/carit  rrpf  owrlavy  Personlichkeit), 
but  as  regards  Bwa/u^  and  SidBeais  r^  6fio(f>povia^  (that  is, 
without  doubt,  so  far  as  there  dwells  in  us  the  like  divine  power, 
and  as  we  are  animated  by  the  same  disposition) ;  so  did  He 
confess  that  He  was  in  the  Father  Svpdfie^y  SiaOeaet.  For  the 
Son  (0  Ildk)  is  the  one  understanding  of  the  Father.  Coming 
forth  into  the  world,  God's  vov^  is  set  before  men  as  the  San  of 
God  (7raJ9  Seov ;  compare  also  "  de  Chr.  et  Antichr."  c.  3, — o 
Tov  0€ov  irah,  6  inSXcu  X0709).  Do  we,  then,  teach  a  plurality 
of  Gods,  which  have  come  into  existence  in  the  course  of  time? 
By  no  means.  All  runs  back  again  into  one.  The  Logos  is 
the  Father^s  pou9,  aoif>(a^  X0709  itself,  one  and  the  same  Hvafuq 
with  that  of  the  Faljber  (fila  Swofu^  irarp^  c.  8,  6, 11).  As 
regards  the  Svvo/i^,  it  is  one  God.  But  as  regards  the  obco- 
nomy,  its  manifestation  is  threefold  (iirlBei^t^y  c.  8).     The 
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OBConomy,  because  it  is  an  harmonious  one  {pucovofila  trufufMih' 
vlai)j  leads  back  to  one  God,  for  God  is  one.  He  who  com- 
mands is  the  Father;  He  who  obeys  is  the  Son;  He  who 
enlightens  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Father  is  oyer  all,  the  Son 
is  through  all,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  in  all  (Eph.  iy.  6)  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  assume  one  God,  unless  we  really  belieye  in 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  The  Jews  boasted  of  the  Father;  but 
they  never  got  as  far  as  thankfulness  (that  is,  they  neyer  had  a 
childlike  spirit,  a  real  Father),  for  they  did  not  recognise  the 
Son.  The  disciples  knew  the  Son ;  but  not  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  therefore  they  denied  Him  (c.  14). 

Consequently,  besides  the  equality  of  substance  and  the 
sameness  of  will  and  thought,  it  is  their  common  origin  from 
the  Father,  and  the  identity  of  the  work  with  which  the  three 
wpoa-cnra  are  occupied,  each  in  its  own  way,  that  is  to  preseire 
the  unity  of  the  deity,  notwithstanding  the  plurality  of  the 
irpwTVfKo.  The  Father  wills  or  speaks ;  the  Son  accomplishes ; 
the  Holy  Spirit  enables  the  mind  to  apprehend  Christ's  work, 
and  giyes  the  necessary  enlightenment  {cw^Oiii^  ^xufepow^  c. 
14).  Two  different  things  are  therefore  connected,  but  not 
united.  The  greater  the  stress  laid  on  the  latter  point,  that  is, 
on  the  identity  of  their  work,  the  more  is  the  basis  withdrawn  on 
which  the  three  hypostases  rest :  the  triplicity  then  relates,  not  to 
God^s  inmost  essence,  but  merely  to  His  manifestations,  to  His 
work.  Hippolytus  has,  on  this  ground,  been  charged  with 
SabeUianism,  but  unjustly.^  For  he  claims  diyine  worship  for 
each  of  the  three,  and  must  therefore  haye  conceiyed  them  to  be 
hypostatical  (c.  18 ;  compare  Theoph.  10).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  he  insists  on  the  triplicity  of  the  wpoaonroj  and,  in 
particular,  as  regards  the  second  vrpoawrov^  assigns  the  precise 
moment,  when  the  Understanding  or  Word  of  Gt)d  was  begot- 
ten as  His  Son,  and  was  set  into  the  world  as  an  irepof;  oyer 
against  God,  the  more  distinctly  do  we  perceiye  that  he  has 
but  one  means  of  guarding  the  unity  of  God,  to  wit,  Subordina* 
tianism.  The  power  of  unity  is  in  the  Father,  from  whom 
eyerything,  eyen  the  oucovofjLioy  proceeds,  and  to  whom,  as  the 
9rai/,  the  Son  is  related  as  a  mere  ray  to  the  sun,  or  as  a  part  of 
the  whole.  He  has,  it  is  true^  subjected  all  things  to  the  Son, 
but  not  Himself ;  on  the  contrary,  He  commands,  whereas  the 

*    ^  For  example,  hj  Haneil. 
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Son  obeys ;  naj  more.  He  called  the  Son,  His  own  vov^,  to  an 
hypostatical  existence  alongside  of  Himself,  because  He  xoiUedy 
and  jnst  when  He  willed.  A  clear  line  of  demarcation  separates 
this  doctrine  of  the  Son  from  Arianism ;  for,  according  to  it, 
the  Son  is  equal  in  substance  to  the  Father,  and  is  not  a  creature, 
but  begotten  by  God  prior  to  all  creation.  But  though  eternal 
as  to  His  essence.  He  Was  not  eternal  as  to  His  personality. 
His  essence  was  the  divine  understanding,  the  divine  wisdom, 
the  divine  power  itself ;  the  theologumena  of  the  divine  Word 
and  the  divine  Wisdom  were  united  in  Him;  but  because 
the  Father  Himself  cannot  be  without  power  and  wisdom 
(aXo709>  00-0^09),  Hippolytus,  like  Tertullian,  ends  with  identi- 
fying, at  all  events,  the  eternal  aspect,  or  the  essence,  of  the 
Son  with  the  Father ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  he  broke 
the  first  ground  for  an  eternal  distinction  of  the  Father  from 
the  Son,  by  teaching  that  the  Father  carried  Him  in  Himself 
prior  to  His  generation.  This  thought,  however,  if  the  potence 
of  the  Son  in  God  was  the  1^89,  the  ao^loy  of  which,  be  it  re- 
membered, the  Father  could  not  be  conceived  destitute,  could 
not  be  further  followed  out,  without  encroachment  on  the  Father; 
unless  the  divine  voxr;  were  represented  as  in  some  way  doubling 
itself,  and,  whilst  abiding  in  the  Father,  to  use  Tertullian's  ex- 
pression, as  objectifying  itself  in  the  Word.  Wisdom  and  power, 
however,  are  not,  in  his  view,  hypostatical,  but  predicates  of  the 
Father  Himself :  they  become  hypostases  outside  of  God,  in  the 
world.  We  may  therefore  briefly  say, — ^With  one  foot,  Hippo- 
lytus, like  all  the  Church  teachers  of  his  time,  still  stood  on  the 
ground  of  his  patripassian  opponents ;  and  yet  built  up  a  subor- 
dinatian  system,  as  it  were,  on  Sabellian  foundations. 

Not  distinctions  which  exist  merely  for  the  mind  of  the  be* 
holder,  but  real  and  objective  ones,  were  sought.  Eternal  dis- 
tinctions of  essence,  however,  were  not  arrived  at.  The  wisdom 
and  word  of  Omnipotence,  considered  as  an  activity  or  as  an 
attribute,  must  appertain  also  to  the  Father :  hence  the  Son, 
who  is  the  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  is  constantly  on  the  point  of 
going  back  out  of  His  hypostasis,  which  He  owes  solely  to  the 
will,  not  to  the  essence,  of  the  Father,  into  His  essence,  which 
is  undistinguishably  one  with  the  essence  of  the  Father,  whose 
hypostasis  alone  is  fixed  and  established. 

Hippolytus  gave  more  definite  expression  to  this  temporality 
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of  the  Sonship  than  even  Tertnllian.  The  Only-begotten  One, 
says  he,  was  indeed  perfect  Logos  prior  to  the  incarnation,  but 
not  yet  perfect  Son.^  Who  was  in  heaven,  save  the  Logos 
withont  humanity,  who  was  sent  in  order  to  show  that  He  who 
was  on  earth  is  also  in  heaven  ?  The  Logos  took  the  name 
which  was  cmtomary  amongst  the  chfldren  of  men,  the  expi«H 
sion  of  tender  love  (e.  15)  ;  and  from  the  very  beginning  (for 
example,  by  Daniel),  although  He  was  not  yet  man,  allowed 
Himself  to  be  called  Son  of  man,  because  He  was  destined  to 
become  man,  and  to  be  set  forth  as  a  perfect  Son  (c.  4).  (Note 
16.)  His  Sonship,  therefore,  was  a  growing  one,  and  first  attained 
completion  at  the  incarnation.  With  the  Sonship,  however, 
was  connected  His  personality,  which,  out  of  consideration  for 
the  redemption  in  Christ  (c.  10)  indeed,  he  represented  the  Logos 
as  attaining^  even  prior  to  the  incarnation ;  but  which  he  must 
have  been  inclined  to  derive  from  finitude,  if  the  only  place  he 
had  for  it  was  one  outside  of  the  divine  sphere.  If  God  is  abso* 
lutely  irpeirn^  (2,  45),  immoveable  (c.  Ber.  Fragm.  1),  and  if 
the  divine  Logos,  notwithstanding,  first  became  an  hypostasis  or 
Son  in  time,  the  hypostatical  in  Him  cannot  have  pertained  to 
God.  The  essence  of  the  Logos,  indeed,  cannot  by  any  means 
be  described  as  a  creature  and  finite ;  but  His  personality  cer- 
tainly : — ^the  laUer^  so  far  as  it  began  in  time,  and  gradually 
advanced  from  imperfection  to  perfection ;  the  former ^  in  so 
far  as  not  the  essence  of  God  is  conceived  to  be  trinitarian,  but 
His  understanding  is  held  to  have  been  constituted  by  EQm  into 
an  independent  hypostasis,  as  and  when  He  willed  (see  above, 
and  c.  Noet.  c.  16).  This  birth  of  the  Son,  who  (mt  of  ike 
Logos  of  the  Father^  and  in  the  Father,  was  constituted  Son,  is, 
like  His  birth  in  the  flesh,  a  mystery ;  the  result  and  product 
of  which  is  before  our  eyes  in  Christ,  without  our  being  able 
to  understand  the  process.  The  understanding  thereof  is  re- 
served for  the  saints,  who  shall  behold  the  face  of  God.  And 
a  still  greater  mystery  than  the  incarnation  is  the  birth  of 
the  Son  out  of  God,  which  took  place  (Ps.  ex.  3)  before  the 
morning  star  (c.  16).  So  much  only  he  held  to  be  certain,  that 
the  Logos  continued  one  with  the  Father  even  after  He  had 
become  a  Person  or  a  Son  {ax^purro^  rov  Ilarpo^ ;  c*  Noet.  c. 

^  C.  15 : — OvTt  ydp  Avtt^Mi  xa\  Miff  i»vr6f  d  Aoyof  WXt/o;  jjr  i//ef, 
JMUTOI  tiXtiOf  it  Aoyof  fiC090ytini(^  etc.,  G.  4. 
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18 ;  Theophan.  c.  7),  and  fulfilled  all  things  notwithstanding 
His  hypostasis  (Fabr.  2, 45).  He  is  awepiypamro^j  oJcaTdKrynTO^ 
(Theophan.  2).  He  terms  Him  fjLovoyevti^  Oeov  X&yo^  (2,  29), 
XSyo^  Tov  irarpo^  irpio  wdirrcop  yeyeinnffiivo^  (de  Christo  et 
Antichr.  c.  11),  or  *!rp6  amwav  funnrfeyii^  (de  Charism.  T.  1, 
246).  In  his  commentary  on  Genesis  (Fabr.  2,  29),  he  appears 
to  go  even  still  further.  The  words  of  Christ, — ^namely,  John 
xvii.  t*),  ^<  Father,  glorify  Me  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
Thee  before  the  world  was," — he  explains  in  the  following  man- 
ner,— ocl  f^hp  f[v  ivT^  tofy  OetmpeTrety  r^  ISitp  avvvTrdpx^y 
jevviiropv  irpo  vravro^  ai&vo^  icaX  j^povov  /col  T1J9  tov  Koa- 
fjLov  KaraficiXSj^ ;  which  reminds  ns  of  IrensBns.  This  passage 
cannot  indeed  prove  that  HippoljrtQS  recognised  the  existence 
of  the  distinction  of  Father  and  Son  in  the  eternal  divine  essence; 
for  it  would  clash  with  all  that  we  have  hitherto  advanced :  but 
it  does  show  that  the  apparently  Arian  elements  in  his  system 
were  there,  so  to  speak,  against  his  will.  That  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  the  Son  as  yet  existed  not,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  him  to  affirm,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  he 
believed  that  time  began  with  the  world,  and  that  the  world  was 
created  by  the  Son,  who  was  not  a  creature,  but  a  Son.  At  the 
very  same  time,  however,  he  unsuspectingly  lays  down  the  pro- 
position, that  the  Logos  was  not  eternally  a  person  (that  is.  Son), 
and  represents  His  actual  Sonship,  His  hypostatical  existence,  as 
following  upon  His  substantial  exbtence  in  the  Father,  as  the 
Father's  power  and  wisdom ;  or,  what  is  to  the  same  purpose  in 
his  eyes,  he  taught  that  the  Father  was  at  first  alone,  in  com- 
pany solely  with  a  plurality  of  attributes,  and  that  when  He 
willed  He  set  the  Son  over  against  Himself  (c.  Noet.  10).  The 
bringing  forth  of  the  Logos  to  light  (Seuofvptuy  ib.),  who  was 
eternally  present  in  the  divine  essence,  but  visible  only  to  the 
Father,  was,  in  the  view  of  Hippolytus,  His  bringing  forih^  or 
generation^  {j€wav)j  as  the  hypostasis  of  the  Son,  so  that  He 
henceforth  stood  over  against  the  Father  afi  an  Irepo^  (c.  10, 
11). 

This  hypostasis  of  the  Son  is  not  merely  the  Creator  of  the 

^  I  have  tried  here  to  render  into  English  the  play  between  the  German 
words  zeigen  and  zeugen ;  to  show,  and  to  beget.  They  might  be  otherwise 
translated — ^*  the  producing^^  (t.6.,  to  view)  of  the  Logos,  was  His  "  produc' 
tion^^  (i.c.,  generation). — Tr. 
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world  (iravTfov  Srf/iiovfyyo^y  Theoph.  2 ;  c.  Noet.  10),  bat  also 
the  Lord,  King,  and  Judge  of  all  heavenly  and  earthly  things, 
and  things  under  the  earth  (de  Chr.  et  Antichr.  26).  He  keeps 
visible  and  invisible  things  together,  and  in  a  good  condition  (2, 
29).  The  Logos  or  Son  is  the  principle  of  all  revelation ;  the 
Word  spake  (1.  c.  31)  and  dwelt  in  the  prophets ;  in  that  He  be- 
came His  own  messenger  in  them,  He  spake  concerning  Himself 
(hf  TovTOi^  7ro7ur€v6fievo^)y  showing  the  Word  which  was  des- 
tined to  appear  among  men  (c«  Noet.  11).  As  Hippolytos  did 
not  deem  the  prophets  in  particular,  to  whom  Moses  belonged 
(1,  246),  to  have  been  themselves  active  at  the  moment  of  reve- 
lation (compare  ^^  de  Chr.  et  Antichr."  2, — ofrfdinov  Biterfp  ipwH 
fUvov  €j(pvT€^  ip  iavTok  ael  top  "KSjov,  «b9  irT^fcrpoVy  hC  6v  Ktvoth 
fievoi  ofinffYeKKop  ravra  imp  ijOeXep  6  Bea^ ;  c.  12,  where  he 
terms  the  prophets  ^  Christ's  eyes;"  and  c  2,  where  he  terms 
them  '^  our  eyes"),  he  was  able  to  say  that  Christ  sojourned 
ahready  in  them ;  and,  as  he  appears  to  have  done  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Theodoret  (Fabr.  1,  267),  to  distinguish  three  forms 
of  the  wapouala  of  Christ,  of  which  the  first  wsis  undoubtedly 
His  walking  with  the  prophets,  or  His  appearance  to  them  (com- 
pare on  Gen.  iii.  8,  Fabr.  2, 22) ;  the  second^  His  walking  tn^the 
prophets,  when  they  became,  as  it  were,  forms  under  which  He, 
for  a  time,  manifested  Himself ;  the  third,  the  incarnation,  when 
He  perfectly  and  permanently  assumed  humanity,  and  lived  a 
thoroughly  human  life.  This  third  he  again  distinguishes,  in 
the  usual  manner,  into  the  advent  of  the  Bedeemer  in  humilia- 
tion, and  His  advent  in  glory  (de  Chr.  et  Antichr.  44). 

n.  We  confine  our  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  in- 
carnation. The  Father  sent  the  immortal  Son  and  Logos  into 
the  world ;  and  He,  entering  into  man  and  begetting  us  anew  to 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body,  breathed  into  us  the 
breath  of  true  life,  and  clothed  us  with  an  imperishable  panoply 
(Theoph.  8).  What  the  holy  Virgin  conceived  was  the  Logos,  the 
First-bom  of  God,  who  descended  upon  her  from  heaven ;  and  a 
man,  who  was  formed  in  her  womb  as  her  first-bom,  in  order  that 
the  first-bom  Logos  of  God  might  exhibit  Himself  in  union  with 
a  first-bom  man  (1,  267).  Both  substances,  the  divine  and 
human,  must  He  receive,  as  it  were,  as  a  pledge  of  His  ability 
to  appear  in  the  character  of  Mediator,  both  of  the  two  natures 
and  of  God  and  man  (1,  266).    The  protoplast  Adam,  the 
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Logos  sought  out  in  the  Virgin ;  the  spiritual  Adam  sought  out 
the  earthly  in  the  mother.  He  became  a  helper  of  vanquished 
man,  by  becoming  like  him  (1,  269).  The  act  of  incarnation 
itself  Hippolytus  describes  as  follows: — The  only-begotten 
Logos  of  God;  God  of  God,  humbled  Himself,  voluntarily  abas- 
ing Himself  to  that  which  He  was  not,  and  invested  Himself 
with  this  dishonourable  flesh  of  ours  (2,  29,  Ke/eivoDtcev  eavrop 
KoOeU  iOeKovTTf^;  eavrov  el^  oirep  ovk  f^,  /col  rifv  SSo^v  ravTtfv 
adpxa  THj/jriayeTo).  At  the  same  time,  as  the  Logos  of  God, 
the  glory  of  God  belonged  essentially  and  inalienably  to  Him, 
even  after  the  act  of  incarnation.  But  His  humanity  partici- 
pated also,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  this  glory.  He  gives  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  the  passage  Isa.  xix.  1,  '^  Behold,  the  Lord 
Cometh  on  a  light  cloud:" — ^The  Lord  is  the  Logos;  the  light 
cloud  is  the  purest  of  all  tents,  enthroned  in  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  entered  into  life  (1,  271).  And  on  Ps.  xxviii.  1, 
he  remarks, — ^"^^The  ark  of  imperishable  wood  was  the  Be- 
deemer.  For  His  incorruptible  tabernacle,  which  was  unaffected 
by  the  rottenness  of  sin,  was  thus  signified.  The  Lord  was  sin- 
less, was  of  the  wood  which  knows  no  corruption,  as  to  His 
humanity ;  that  is,  He  was  inwardly  out  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  outwardly  out  of  the  Logos  of  God,  covered  as 
with  the  purest  gold*'  (1, 268).  We  find  in  other  writers  also  a 
reference  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  to  the  humanity  of  Christ 
(for  example,  Lren.  Fragm.  p.  342,  Ed.  Mass.).  But  whereas 
IrensBus  gives  the  image  the  application, — the  ark  was  inwardly 
gilt,  and  outwardly  covered  with  gold ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
body  of  Christ  was  inwardly  adorned  with  the  Logos,  and  out- 
wardly guarded  by  the  Holy  Ghost, — Hippolytus  here  takes 
Christ's  humanity  as  corresponding  to  the  wood  of  the  ark, 
that  is,  as  the  inner  portion,  surrounded  by  the  uncircumscribed 
Logos,  and  as  having  been,  as  it  were,  fitted  for  union  with  the 
Logos,  by  the  purifying  and  glorifying  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  On  Gen.  xlix.  11  (Fabr.  2,  24),  <<  In  wine  washeth  he 
his  garments," — he  remarks,  ^^  Through  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the 
word  of  truth.  He  will  purify  His  flesh.'^  Akin  to  this  is  another 
passage,  which  sets  the  incarnation  in  a  still  more  determinate 
relation  to  the  Logos.  Prov.  ix.  1  ff .  he  explains  (1,  282)  as 
follows : — ^^  Christ,  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  the  Father, 
built  for  Himself  a  house,  to  wit,  Ho  took  the  adp/cmci^  from 
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the  Virgin  for  a  temple.  'She  set  ap  seven  pillars;' — these, 
according  to  Isaiah,  are  the  s^ven  powers  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  descended  on  Christ.  '  She  mixed  wine  in  her  cup  f 
that  is,  the  Kedeemer  nnited  His  deity,  the  pare  wine,  with  the 
flesh,  in  the  Virgin,  and  was  bom  of  her  as  God  and  man,  with- 
out commixture.  '  She  spread  her  table ;'  that  is,  she  commu- 
nicated the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Trias."  Doubts  may  be 
entertained  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  next  sentence,  which 
explains  the  table  to  signify  the  Holy  Eucharist,  in  which  the 
precious,  sacred  body  of  Christ  is  daily  sacrificed  on  the  mystical 
divine  table,  in  commemoration.  In  another  simile,  borrowed 
from  weaving,  he  depicts  the  various  factors  which  worked  to- 
gether in  the  Person  of  Christ  as  follows : — ^When  as  yet  the 
Logos  of  God  in  Himself  was  destitute  of  flesh.  He  took  upon 
Himself  holy  flesh  out  of  the  holy  Virgin,  and  wove  for  Himself, 
as  it  were,  a  bridal  garment  in  His  sufferings  on  the  cross  (through 
His  death  of  love,  the  glory  which  encompasses  Him  and  His 
redeemed  ones).  The  sufferings  which  He  endured  on  the  cross 
were  the  loom ;  the  warp  was  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
the  woof  was  His  holy  flesh  which  was  woven  in  with  the  Spirit; 
the  weaving  thread  is  the  loving  grace  of  Christ,  which  binds  in 
one  that  which  was  dissevered ;  the  Logos  was  the  shuttle;  the 
master  weavers  were  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  who  wove  for 
Christ  His  precious  robe.  His  coat  without  seam ;  through  them 
the  Logos  passed  like  a  shuttle,  weaving  by  them  what  the 
Father  willed.  These  artificial  allegories,  which  are  very  much 
to  the  taste  of  Hippolytus,  show  that  he  conceived  the  Logos  to 
be  the  properly  moving  principle,  as  of  all  revelations,  so  also  of 
the  incarnation;  and  although  he  assigns  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
His  work  in  connection  therewith,  he  really  represents  the  Logos 
as  building  for  Himself  His  own  tabernacle.  Indeed,  he  says, 
— "  He  raised  His  own  body  from  the  dead  by  the  power  of  the 
Father"  (i^axryovet  rip  vaJav  iavrou^  2,  27).  Nevertheless,  he 
insists,  and  repeatedly  asserts,  that  the  material,  consecrated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  temple  in  which  Christ  was  to  be  en- 
throned, was  taken  from  the  Virgin.  He  would  not  have  been 
a  Mediator  had  He  not,  in  the  man  Jesus,  assumed  a  man  of 
our  race.  He  lived  through  human  conditions  (c.  Noet.  18 ;  de 
Chr.  et  Antichr.  26, 46),  the  entire  human  stadium,  and  for  this 
reason  He  is  the  arbitrator :  He  descended  also  into  Hades,  be- 
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caase  it  was  His  will  to  be  counted  among  the  dead  (de  Chr.  et 
Antichr.  26  and  1, 269).  ^^  Let  us  belieYe^  dear  brothers,*'  says 
he  (c.  Noet.  17),  ^^  that  Grod  the  Word  descended  from  heaven 
into  the  holy  Virgin  Mary ;  that  He  became  flesh,  assuming 
from  her  also  a  human,  that  is,  a  rational,  soul  (compare  also 
the  Fragment  in  Ang.  Mai's  Coll.  Nov.  7, 12 ;  c  fieron.  Fragm. 
8,  in  Fabr.  1,  229  f .) ;  that,  in  short,  having  become  all  that 
man  is,  with  the  exception  of  sin.  He  saves  the  fallen,  and  is 
able  to  confer  immortality  on  those  who  believe  in  His  name. 
Born  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  exhibited  a  new 
man,  in  that  His  heavenly  nature  was  constituted  of  that  which 
was  of  the  Father  as  Logos;  and,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
earthly.  He  took  a  body  from  the  old  Adam,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Virgin.  He  now,  coming  forth  into  the  world, 
revealed  Himself  as  God  in  a  body ;  came  forth  as  a  perfect 
man." 

ni.  But  since  Hippolytus,  as  we  know,  laid  great  stress  on 
the  unalterableness  of  God,  and  also  represents  the  Son,  who 
remains  inseparable  from  the  Father  (die  Father  in  the  Son 
and  the  Son  in  the  Father),  as  participating  therein,  even  whilst 
He  sojourned  among  men  (c.  Noet.  4),  the  question  arises, — 
How  did  He  reconcile  the  incarnation  therewith  t  The  idea  of  a 
humanity,  possessed  by  the  Logos  already  in  heaven,  must  be 
rejected ;  there  was  a  time  when  the  Logos  was  not  man  (c. 
Noet  4).  Humanity  exists  in  heaven,  only  since'  the  paternal 
Logos  presented  a  perfect  man  as  a  gift  to  God.  Accordingly, 
He  became  what  He  was  not  before,  without  losing  the  divine 
essence  and  glory,  which  He  had  from  the  beginning  (2,  29), 
consequently  without  conversion  (c.  Beron.  Fragm.  1,  in  Fabr. 
1,  225  f. ;  c.  Noet.  17).  But  from  this  he  deduces,  further,  that 
the  incarnation  did  not  affect  His  being,  but  solely  His  Having 
or  Dwelling.  It  is  frequently  supposed  that  Hippolytus  conceived 
the  divine  and  the  human  to  have  stood  in  a  very  intimate  rela- 
tion to  each  other :  as,  for  example,  when  he  says  (c.  Beron.  1, 
230), — /jtnrfBhf  Oeiov  yvfowv  aiOfiaTO^  ivepyi^aaij  fifiBi  cLvdpmrwov 
6  airro^  ofioipov  Be&nfro^ ;  or  when  he  reckons  the  incarnation 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine  Sonship.  But  he  does 
not  carry  these  ideas  out.  Consistently  with  the  mode  of  thought 
to  which  he  munly  adhered,  Hippolytus  cannot  properly  say, — 
The  Logos  became  or  was  man ;  but  merely  that  He  wore  a  man 
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as  a  garment,  or  dwelt  in  him  as  in  a  temple.  SroTi^^  evSv^utj 
yao9  (de  Chr.  et  Antichr.  11, 4 ;  Theophan.  4,  in  Genes,  xlix.  11; 
Fabr.  2,  24),  are  also  standing  expressions  of  his ;  and  when  he 
la3rs  stress  on  Christ's  having  a  human  sotd,  it  is  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  completeness  of  the  hnman  nature,  and  has  not  at 
all  the  effect  of  freeing  the  humanity  of  Christ  from  its  total 
dependence  on  the  Logos.  As  we  have  seen,  Hippolytus  did 
not  ccmceive  the  freedom  of  man  to  involve  his  being  an  inde- 
pendent agent ;  for  that  would  have  led  to  the  recognition  of 
the  distinction  between  divine  volition  and  divine  permission, 
of  the  possibility  of  change  in  God.  He  was  far,  therefore, 
from  supposing  himself  to  be  curtailing  the  human  aspect  of 
the  Person  of  Christ,  when  he  denied  it  a  free  human  Ego  and 
treated  it  as  a  selfless  organ.^  He  gave  the  following  account 
of  the  relation  between  the  two  natures  during  their  conjunc- 
tion : — ^The  Svvafu^  irarp&a^  which  dwelt  in  Him  worked  all 
that  was  an  expression  of  power,  the  miracles,  the  resurrection, 
and  the  like ;  whereas  to  His  humanity  appertained  weakness 
and  suffering.  By  His  weakness  He  was  to  prove  Himself  man 
(2,  45 ;  c.  Noet.  15) ;  by  His  glory  He  exhibited  Himself  as  God 
(c.  Noet.  18 ;  compare  Fabr.  2, 28 ;  1,  218 ;  and  Theoph.  7). 

The  work  against  Beron  is  simply  a  fuller  development  of 
these  ideas.  Through  His  health-bringing  incarnation  (a-dp- 
tMHns:)y  the  Logos  introduced  into  the  flesh  the  activity  of  His 
own  deity ; — ^not  that  His  deity  was  bounded  by  the  flesh ;  and 

^  To  this  connectioii  belongs  the  well-known  passage,  c.  Noet.  15. 
After  the  words  addnced  above  (oCrt  yap  Affapzof  ttal  x«/  tavrof  o  Xoyo^ , 
etc.),  he  proceeds  to  say : — So  ovf  ii  aApi  K»ff  iavrviv  )/x«  rw  Aoyov  Cvo- 
vriwat  ifivwwr^  ^tei  ro  h  Aoy^  n)i'  vvvrtutw  i^l^tp, — ^vareunf^  be  it  obsenred,  is 
not  yet  equivalent  to  personality.  The  sense  is, — ^it  had  its  subsistence  in 
the  Logos ;  He  was  the  connective  and  vehicular  force.  This  is  thoroughly 
unobjectionable :  he  does  not  thus  necesBarily  pronounce  the  humanity  of 
Christ  impersonal ;  although,  in  view  of  what  has  preceded  and  what  re- 
mains to  be  adduced,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hippolytus  would  have 
defended  the  impersonality,  had  the  question  been  agitated  at  the  period  at 
which  he  lived. 

*  G.  Noet.  6.  8.  10.  16.  Beryll  says,  U»$ifAti  mrpixn-  The  above 
phrase  employed  by  his  contemporary,  Hippolytus,  shows  how  little  right 
Baur  has  to  bring  it  forward  in  proof  of  Beryll's  Ebionism.  To  Beryll^a 
other  expression  also,  Ivprnptie  wmrptK^  ifiiroXmuofihti,  ».r.x.,  parallels  may 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Hippolytus  (see  o.  Noet.  4 ;  de  charism.  1,  246). 
For  the  incarnation,  he  employs  also  the  term  kwtlnfiia.    Fabr.  2,  29. 
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still  less  that  it  grew  out  of  the  essence  of  the  hamanity  (Fragm* 
1,  226).  That  which  is  revealed  tiiraugh  the  flesh,  can  by  no 
means  be  described  as  belonging  to  the  flesh.  In  proof  of 
which,  he  brings  forward  the  illustration  aboYe  mentioned,  of 
the  thought  which  is  expressed  by  the  tongue,  but  which  neither 
springs  from  nor  belongs  to  it,  nor  to  the  hand  that  records  it 
(Fragm.  8 ;  Fabr.  1,  229  f. ;  compare  Fabr.  2,  29).  For  our 
salvation,  and  in  order  to  give  the  universe  a  share  in  unchange- 
ableness,  the  Creator  of  the  universe  incorporated  with  Himself 
a  rational  soul  and  a  sensitive  body  (compare  c.  Noet.  17),  drawn 
from  the  holy  Mary,  who  was  ever  a  virgin,^  by  an  immaculate 
conception,  without  conversion.  He  thus  became  a  man,  who, 
being  as  to  nature  foreign  to  sin,  was  at  once  God  and  Word. 
For,  as  to  His  deity.  He  worked  what  was  divine  through  His 
holy  flesh,  that  is,  such  things  as  did  not  appertain  to  the  nature 
of  the  flesh.  As  to  His  humanity.  He  suffered  what  was  human, 
that  is,  such  things  as  did  not  appertain  to  the  nature  of  the 
deity,  borne  up  by  the  deity  (avoj(0  t^  deovrjTo^ ;  compare  c. 
Noet.  15,  in  note  1,  page  95) ;  working  nothing  divine,  without 
the  body  (yvfivov  a'd>fjuvrosi)y  and  doing  nothing  human,  without 
participation  in  deity  (afwtpov  Oeimyro^f  Fragm.  8 ;  Fabr.  1, 
229  f.). 

But  if  that  which  the  divine  nature  worked  pertained  in  no 
sense  to  the  human,  as  its  property ;  and  if  the  latter  was  the 
mere  passive  organ  of  the  former,  wherein  did  the  appearance 
of  the  Logos  in  Christ  differ  from  His  walking  in  the  prophets  T 
The  distinction  has  already  been  mentioned  :  in  Christ  the 
union  between  the  Logos  and  a  man  was  not  merely  momentary, 
but  permanent.  By  itself,  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  case 
of  Christ  the  Logos  first  prepared  for  Himself  a  man,  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  the  prophets,  the  man  was  begotten  by  men,  can- 
not constitute  a  difference ;  for  Adam  also  was  prepared  by  the 
hands  of  the  Logos,  and  Hippolytus  must  consequently  have 
put  him  on  a  level  with  Christ,  had  he  regarded  him  as  a  pro- 
phet. If,  then,  the  only  difference  were  that  between  a  momen- 
tary and  a  permanent  indwelling  of  the  Logos,  the  distinction 

^  This  predicate  probably  signifiea  merdj,  that  Mary  remained,  even 
after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  V')c»  o/nyiiat  d»^p6(.  With  this  supposition  accord 
well  the  words  of  Theoph.  (c.  3), — ^^  The  Baptist  made  the  unfruitful  fruit- 
ful; Jesus  made  the  Virgin  unfruitful.'* 
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between  Christ  and  the  prophets  would  manifestly  be  merely 
qnahtitatiye.  Christ  would  in  reality  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  longer  continuing  theophany.  We  might  thus  account  for 
the  title  of  his  discourse,  ek  rh  &fui  0€o^veuis^iin<l>dv€ia ;  as 
also  for  his  saying  therein  (c.  7), — He  appeared,  He  did  not  be- 
come manifest  (eTTc^oi^,  ovk  i^6vrj).  The  last-mentioned  words, 
however,  refer  to  His  self-abasement,  in  that  at  His  baptism  He 
took  the  appearance  of  subordination.  He  who  had  been  always 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father;  and  assumed  a  human  body  for  a 
garment,  and  therewith  concealed  His  deity,  in  order  to  elude 
the  snares  of  Satan.  And  the  word  B^o^aofeia  had  also,  in  the 
following  century  (see,  for  example,  the  ^^  Theophania"  of  Euse- 
bius,  recently  edited  by  Cramer),  a  wider  signification,  which 
included  the  incarnation  of  Christ*  In  the  third  century,  too, 
the  Feast  of  Epiphany  bore  also  the  name  of  Theophany.  But 
as  to  the  question,  whether  Hippolytus  teaches  a  merely  quanti- 
tative distinction  between  Christ's  working  and  appearance  in 
Jesus  and  in  the  prophets, — it  cannot  be  denied,  that  so  long  as 
the  humanity  of  Christ  is  merely  regarded  as  a  garment  or  a 
temple,  so  long  as  the  Logos  merely  has,  or  is  the  vehicle  of 
humanity,  without  being  man ;  and,  vict  versdy  so  long  as  the 
humanity  of  Christ  cannot  be  termed  divine, — so  long  is  there 
no  incarnation,  but  merely  theophanies ;  so  long  is  that  imma- 
nent union  of  the  divine  and  human  not  logically  demonstrated^ 
which  faith  feels  to  be  the  essentially  new  element  in  Christian- 
ity.    (Note  17.) 

In  reality,  however,  the  very  permanency  of  the  indwelling 
of  the  Logos  in  this  man,  shows  that  we  have  to  do  with  some- 
thing more  than  a  theophany.  If  it  be  certain  that  the  Logos 
remains  eternally  clothed  with  htunanity  (c.  Noet.  4),  that  He 
no  longer  works  apart  from  it,  its  relation  cannot  be  merely 
the  accidental  one  of  a  garment  or  of  a  coverings  but  it  must 
be  intimately  and  essentially  united  with  the  Logos  ECmself. 
Hippolytus  also  felt  this  (see,  for  example,  c.  Noet.  15,  com- 
pare note  p.  89,  and  note  1,  p.  95) ;  and  when  he  gives  free 
and  unbiassed  expression  to  his  Christian  intuitions,  he  goes 
far  beyond  the  meagre  category  of  a  garment;^   nay,  even 

^  Contra  Beron,  he  says, — ^The  union  of  the  two  natores  ia  an  dffi^xroi 
and  dffvroi ;  the  Logos  had  reserved  for  Himself  a  new  and  fitting  method 
of  80  working  what  was  divine  and  what  was  human,  without  that  oonfa- 

VOL.  II  G 
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beyond  the  merely  organic  comparison^  according  to  whicn 
the  homanity  was  related  to  the  deity^  as  the  tongue  or  the 
hand  is  to  thought  For  he  aimed  at  showing  that  in  Christ 
humanity  had  been  renovated,  and  the  first  perfect  man  pre- 
sented to  God.  ^AvOpamo^  hf  caSpmrovi  iyyein^  avaffKoucr^ 
atov  hC  iavTov  rev  ^ASdfu  Man,  formed  of  the  earth,  and 
bound  with  the  bonds  of  death,  He  drew  forth  out  of  the 
lowest  Hades — He  who  descended  from  above  and  bore  aloft 
into  higher  regions  that  which  was  below:  the  herald,  who 
brought  the  joyous  message  to  the  dead,  became  the  Saviour  of 
souls,  the  resurrection  of  the  buried.  The  Logos  became  a 
helper  to  vanquished  humanity ;  in  the  Virgin  He  sought  out 
the  Adam  of  the  first  creation,  who  was  formed  of  the  dust  of 
the  ground ;  He,  the  eternally  living  One,  sought  out  him  who, 
through  disobedience,  had  fallen  a  prey  to  death.  He  who  was 
nobly  bom  desired,  by  His  own  obedience,  to  put  the  bondsman 
on  the  footing  of  a  free  man ;  He  transformed  him  who  was 
dissolved  into  dust,  and  had  become  the  food  of  the  serpent,  into 
a  diamond ;  He  set  forth  Him  who  hung  on  the  cross  as  the 
Lord  of  the  conqueror^  and  was  found  as  a  conqueror  through 
the  wood  of  the  cross  (1, 269).  Through  death  He  vanquished 
death.  Li  Adv.  Jud.  3,  Fabr.  2,  2,  we  read, — ^^  For  that  which 
I  have  not  robbed,  says  the  Logos  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  (Hebr.  bodx.), 
that  is,  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  I  did  not  commit,  I  suffered 
death."  In  i.  266,  again, — ^^  On  His  arms,  stretched  out  on  the 
cross.  He  bore  the  sins  of  Gentiles  and  Jews,  and  nailed  them, 
along  with  Himself,  to  the  cross."  Li  the  de  Antichr.  61, — 
*^  His  holy  hands,  which  were  extended  on  the  cross,  are  the 
wings  of  the  eagle  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  which  delivered 
the  woman  in  the  desert.  He  spreads  out  the  right  and  the 
left,  inviting  all  who  will  believe  in  Him,  and  He  covers  them 
as  a  hen  covereth  her  chickens."  Again,  in  de  Antichr.  11, — 
^^  Out  of  His  side  spring  two  fountains,  one  of  water,  the  other 

mon  of  the  natures  which  he  condemns  in  his  opponent,  that  nothing  divine 
took  place  without  the  body,  and  that  the  humanity  in  its  activitj  partici- 
pated in  the  divine  (Fragm.  1,  8).  This  connects  itself  with  the  principle 
laid  down  above,  that  not  even  divine  activity  ever  became  the  property 
of  the  humanity,  by  the  following  link : — It  participated  in  the  divine  at 
every  moment  solely  in  consequence  ot  oommunicacion  of  fellowship  with  the 
Logoa 
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of  bloody  wherein  the  nations  are  washed  and  purified;  and 
humanity  forms,  as  it  were,  the  bridal  garment  with  which  He  is 
clothed."  The  humanity  which  belongs  to  Him  is  the  Church 
(c.  59),  the  parturient  woman  (c.  61).  Out  of  her  heart  she  will 
not  cecise  to  bring  forth  the  Logos,  who  is  persecuted  in  the  world 
by  unbelievers."  "  She  bears  a  Son,"  we  read  further,  "  who 
will  feed  all  nations ;  to  wit,  ever  bringing  forth  the  man-child, 
the  perfect  Christ,  the  child  of  God  (who  is  preached  as  God 
and  man),  the  Church  instructs  all  nations."  In  this  passage, 
Christ  is  described  as  the  inmost  essence,  as  it  were,  the  heart 
of  the  humanity  renewed  by  God,  and  the  incarnation  as  a  con- 
tinuous thing :  and  so  we  find  him  elsewhere  not  shrinking  from 
the  other  view  of  Christ,  as  the  sun  with  which  the  woman,  the 
Church,  is  clothed,  as  with  a  garment.  If  the  latter  signifies 
that  Christ,  through  his  own  person,  wedded  humanity  with 
immortality,  and  that  the  Logos,  descending  into  it  from  above, 
and  encompassing  it  from  without,  transformed  it,  and  set  a 
perfect  humanity  before  the  Father  in  Himself  (Theoph.  6, 
Fragm.  on  Ps.  xxiv.  7,  Fabr.  1,  268 ;  c.  Beron  2,  226  f .),  the 
former,  essentially  connected  as  it  is  therewith,  describes  Him 
as  the  inmost  vital  principle  and  true  substance  of  the  humanity, 
as  the  principle  of  the  birth  of  the  divine-human  life,  which  is 
ever  continuing,  and  which  diffuses  itself  through  all  nations. 
Theoph.  c.  6, — ^^  Christ  caused  Himself  to  be  baptized ;  and 
He  renewed  the  old  man,  and  entrusted  to  him  again  the  sceptre 
of  sonship.  Immediately  were  the  heavens  opened  above  Him, 
for  the  visible  and  the  invisible  were  reconciled ;  the  heavenly 
hosts  were  filled  with  joy ;  on  earth  all  sicknesses  were  healed ; 
the  mystery  was  revealed ;  and  enmity  was  turned  to  friend- 
ship.^ Before  His  baptism.  He  stood  like  a  bridegroom  about  to 
enter  the  heavenly  bridal  chamber,  and  the  gates  opened  them- 
selves to  Him  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  hovered  down- 

1  Similarly  c.  Beron,  Fragm.  2 :  The  God  of  the  universe  became  man, 
in  order  that,  by  suffering  through  suffering  flesh,  He  might  deliver  our 
entire  race  from  the  death  to  which  it  was  sold ;  that,  doing  wonders  by  His 
impaarible  deity,  He  might  lead  men  through  the  flesh  to  His  immortal  and 
blessed  life,  and  might  establish  in  immoveableness  the  holy  ordinances  of 
heavenly  rational  beings.  The  work  of  His  9t»fAArmts  was  n  ru»  ohttv  tig 
mno9  dwoLKi^eL'hmotng,  (Similarly  in  de  Chr.  et.  Antichr.  26.)  The  latter 
passage  is  like  Origen : — ^The  God  of  the  universe  became  man  %»  rd  x«r* 
W9M90Vi  »yi»  riyfcuTii  tup  tfotpZif  otwiup  rrofMtffji  irpo^  cirptyfflaf. 
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wards,  and  to  the  Father^s  voice,  *  Thou  art  My  beloved  Son,* 
which  rang  through  the  universe."  C.  2, — "  The  Creator  of  the 
universe  (the  Son)  descended  like  rain,  and  divided  Himself  like 
a  stream,  which  is  without  limits,  and  rejoiced  the  city  of  God." 
C.  7, — "  He  who  was  called  the  Son  of  Joseph,  was  the  Only- 
begotten  One  as  to  His  divine  essence ,  He  hungered,  who  fed 
thousands;  He  was  weary,  who  by  His  labours  relieved  the 
weary ;  He  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,  and  yet  all  things 
were  in  His  hand ;  He  suffered,  and  healed  all  by  His  suffer- 
ings ;  He  suffered  Himself  to  be  beaten,  and  made  the  world 
free."  0.  8, — "  The  immortal  Logos  came  into  the  world  in 
order  to  beget  mortals  again  to  immortality.  When  man  be- 
comes immortal,  he  becomes  also  God,  But  if  he  becomes  God 
by  being  born  again  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  will  be  also  a 
fellow-heir  with  Christ  after  the  resurrection."  These  passages 
should  suffice  to  show,  that  when  he  had  to  do  with  the*  prac- 
tical, and  wished  to  set  forth  the  glory  of  Christianity,  Hippo- 
lytus  was  by  no  means  chary  in  the  use  of  terms  which  declare 
the  existence  of  the  most  intimate  vital  union  between  the  divine 
and  the  human  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  through  Him  be- 
tween God  and  humanity  in  general, — expressions  which  stretch 
far  beyond  the  strictly  scientific  results  at  which  he  arrived. 
The  two  are  combined,  in  that  he  not  seldom  refers  to  the  mys- 
tery which,  after  all  inquiry,  still  encompasses  the  union  of  the 
divine  essence  with  human  nature. 

In  his  first  two  books  against  the  Jews,  Cyprian  lays  down 
the  principal  momenta  of  the  idea  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  as 
far  as  they  had  become  clear  down  to  his  day,  with  scriptural 
proofs,  as  follows : — The  entire  Scriptures  refer  to  Christ,  and 
He  is  the  key  to  their  imderstanding ;  not  till  we  believe  in 
Christ  can  we  understand  them.  Then  we  see  that  the  old 
covenant  was  destined  to  give  place  to  a  new  one,  circum- 
cision to  baptism,  the  old  temple  to  Christ,  who  is  to  be  the 
house  and  temple  of  God,  the  old  priesthood  to  the  new  eternal 
Priest  (B.  1).  This  Christ  is  the  First-born  and  the  Wisdom  of 
God,  through  which  all  things  were  made  (Prov.  viii.  ix.;  Col. 
i. ;  John  xvii.) ;  the  Word  of  God  (Sermo  Dei,  John  i.) ;  the 
arm  and  hand  of  God  (Isa.  1.  lix.;  Ps.  xcvii.).  He  is  the 
Maleach  Jehovah,  the  messenger  of  God,  and  God  Himself 
(Rom.  ix.  5,  where  6eo9,  which  Tertullian  read,  is  not  adduced). 
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But,  besides  being  Son  of  God  from  the  beginning.  He  must 
needs  be  born  the  second  time  in  the  flesh  (cum  a  principio  filius 
dei  fnissety  generari  denno  habebat  secundum  carnem);  and  the 
dbtinguishing  feature  of  His  birth  (das  Ausgezeichnete,  signum) 
was  to  be  His  being  bom  of  a  virgin,  God  and  man,  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Son  of  man  at  the  same  time  (Num.  xxiv.;  Jer. 
zvii.;  Isa.  bd.;  Luke  i.  35 ;  1  Cor.  xv.),  ex  utroque  genere 
concretus,  ut  mediator  esse  posset  (2,  10).  At  His  first  advent, 
the  Scriptures  declared  that  He  would  be  humbled  and  slain ; 
He  is  termed  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  was  presignified  in  the 
paschal  festival ;  Isaiah  (liii.)  and  Jeremiah  foretold  His  suffer- 
ings. But  He  became  the  precious  stone  laid  in  the  foundations 
of  Zion  (Isa.  Iviii.),  which  shall  grow  to  a  mountain,  to  which  all 
the  heathen  and  the  righteous  shall  come.  He  is  the  Bride- 
groom of  the  Church,  which  spiritually  bears  Him  sons  without 
number.  For  all  power  and  might  rest  in  His  sufferings  on  the 
cross,  and  in  the  sign  of  the  cross.  This  sign  is  redemption  to 
all.  After  His  death  He  was  not  to  remain  in  the  nether  world, 
but  to  rise  again  on  the  third  day  (ab  inferis).  And  then  He 
received  all  power  from  the  Father,  and  His  might  is  ever- 
lasting (Dan.  vii.;  Apoc.  i.;  Matt,  xxviii.).  No  one  can  come 
to  the  Father  but  by  Him.  He  will  come  again  as  Judge,  and 
be  King  eternally  in  His  kingdom.  All  these  titles,  given  to 
Christ,  remind  us  of  the  ancient  hymns,  a  specimen  of  which, 
from  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  was  given  in  the  first  volume  (see 
page  182).  At  the  same  time,  this  collocation  of  Cyprian's  sets 
clearly  before  us  the  essential  features  of  the  Christological 
portion  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

We  will  now  subjoin  a  few  passages,  in  which  he  not  merely 
repeats  passages  of  Scripture,  but  develops  more  carefully  his 
own  idea  of  Christ.  We  find,  indeed,  no  precise  scientific  defini- 
tions ;  but  still  we  gain  a  picture  of  that  which  Christ  was  to 
him.  Special  attention  must  be  paid  hereby  to  Cyprian's  doc- 
trine of  the  death  of  Christ  and  of  the  Eucharist.  Li  his  fifty- 
sixth  letter  (ed.  Basil.  1558,  Epp.  L.  4,  6),  he  says, — "  How 
can  the  servant  be  unwilling  to  suffer,  when  his  Lord  suffered 
before  him  ?  how  can  he  refuse  to  suffer  for  his  sins,  when  He 
suffered  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin  T  The  Son  of  God  suffered 
in  order  to  make  us  sons  of  God ;  and  yet  the  children  of  men 
will  not  suffer  in  order  to  continue  children  of  God."    In  the 
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«  De  Idol,  vanit,"  ed.  c-  Sep.  122  f.,  he  says,—"  Tlie  Word  and 
the  Son  of  God,  whom  all  the  prophets  proclaimed  as  the  epr 
lightener  and  teacher  of  the  human  race,  was  sent  as  the  steward 
of  grace.  He  was  the  power  of  God — His  reason,  wisdom, 
glory ;  He  entered  into  the  Virgin, — ^He,  a  holy  spiritual  being, 
clothed  Himself  in  flesh.^  God  constantly  unites  Himself  with 
man  (semper  Deus  cum  homine  miscetur).  This  our  God, 
this  Christ  it  was,  who,  as  mediator  between  two,  put  on  man, 
in  order  to  lead  him  to  the  Father.  What  man  is,  Christ  was 
resolved  to  be,  in  order  that  man  might  be  what  Christ  is.  The 
Jews  also  know  of  His  advent : — but,  it  is  true,  only  of  His 
advent  in  glory.  He  must  needs  suffer,  however,  not  that  He 
might  taste,  but  overcome  death ;  and  that,  after  the  accomplish- 
ment of  His  sufferings,  He  might  ascend  up  on  high,  to  exhibit 
the  power  of  the  divine  majesty,  and  to  set  the  man  whom  He 
loved,  whom  He  took  upon  Himself,  whom  He  redeemed,  as  a 
victor  on  the  throne,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  We 
follow  Him  as  our  guide,  as  the  Prince  of  light  and  Saviour, 
who  promises  heaven  and  the  Father  to  those  who  seek  and 
believe.  What  Christ  is,  we  Christians  shall  be,  if  we  have 
followed  Christ."  (Compare  also  Serm.  1,  de  Eleemos.)  But 
especially  does  he  regard  Him  as  the  revelation  of  pure  love. 
In  Sermo  3,  "  de  bono  patientisB,"  we  read, — "  We  shall  be- 
come perfect  sons  of  the  Father,  if  the  long-suffering  of  God 
the  Father  abide  in  us,  and  if  the  divine  image,  lost  in  Adam, 
shines  out  of  our  actions.  What  a  glory  to  be  like  God ;  what 
blessedness  to  have,  in  His  virtue,  something  which  is  worthy  of 
being  compared  with  the  divine  !  And  this  it  is  which  Christ 
has  not  merely  taught  us  by  words,  but  fulfilled  by  deeds.  As 
He  said  regarding  EUmself,  He  descended  to  do  the  Father's 
will ;  and  therefore,  amongst  the  other  marvels  of  virtue  on  which 
He  stamped  the  seal  of  divine  majesty,  He  proved  the  long- 
suffering  of  God  by  the  patience  which  He  manifested.  De- 
scending from  His  heavenly  glory  to  the  earth,  the  Son  of  God 
did  not  count  it  a  shame  to  take  upon  Himself  the  flesh  of  man, 
in  order  that,  though  EUmself  free  from  sin.  He  might  bear  the 

^  ^^  Game  Bpiritus  sanctus  induitur."  See  my  remarks  on  the  other  read- 
ing— "  (hie)— camem  spiritu  sancto  cooperante  indnitur," — ^vol.  i.  page 
391 ; — where  also  the  necessary  explanation  is  given  of  the  expressioQ 
*^  Spiritus  sanctus.*' 
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sins  of  others.  Laying  aside  for  the  time  His  immortality,  He 
undertook  even  to  be  mortal,  that  He  might  die,  the  innocent 
for  the  salvation  of  the  guilty."^  Concerning  the  Endiarist, 
he  says  in  the  fifty-fourth  Epistle  (Ep.  2, 1.  c),  that  he  who  is 
called  upon  to  shed  his  blood  as  a  confessor,  ought  previously  to 
partake  of  the  cup  of  communion  in  the  Church.  In  the  sixty- 
third  Letter  (Ep.  3),  after  mentioning  the  prophecies  in  the  Old 
Testament  relative  to  the  Eucharist,  and  referring  in  particular 
Proverbs  ix.,  where  Wisdom  is  spoken  of,  which  prepares  her 
table  and  mingles  her  wine,  to  the  Eucharist,  as  Hippolytus  had 
done,  he  says,  that  ^^its  blessing  consists  in  the  removal  of  all  care, 
the  awakening  out  of  worldly  sleep  to  the  understanding  of  God, 
the  forgetting  of  worldly  conversation,  the  becoming  drunk  with 
divine  wisdom,  and  the  recovering  from  the  intoxication  of  the 
world."  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  (p.  39), — "  As  Christ  bore  us 
all,  nay,  as  He  bore  even  our  sins,  so  are  we  to  regard  the  water 
which  is  mixed  with  the  sacramental  wine  as  the  people,  tiie 
wine  as  the  blood  of  Christ.  But  as  the  water  is  mingled  with 
the  wine  in  the  cup,  even  so  is  Christ  adunated  with  His  people 
(adunatur),  and  believers  are  married  and  united  with  Him,  in 
whom  they  believe.  This  marriage  and  union  of  the  water  and 
the  wine  in  the  cup  of  the  Lord  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  can 
no  more  be  dissolved  and  broken  up.  For  this  reason,  the 
Church,  the  people  of  the  faithful  and  persevering,  can  no  more 
be  separated  from  Christ,  but  must  ever  remain  firm  in  the  em- 
brace of  the  divine  love.  Wherefore,  no  wine  without  water,  nor 
water  without  wine ;  even  as  Christ  is  not  without  us,  nor  we 
without  Christ.  When  both  commingle  and  interpenetrate  as 
in  marriage,  the  spu*itual  and  heavenly  sacrament  is  accom- 
plished. As,  further,  in  the  Eucharist  many  grains  go  to  make 
the  one  bread,  so  is  the  people  of  Christians  set  before  us  as 
united :  in  Christ,  the  heavenly  bread,  we  know  ourselves  to  be 
one  body,  with  which  our  race  is  connected  and  united. 

As  an  antagonist  of  the  Monarchians,  Origen  was  more  tri- 
umphant than  either  Tertullian  or  Hippolytus,  mainly  from  the 
importance  of  his  own  positive  teachings,  and  not  merely  because 
of  the  arguments  he  adduced  against  them.  As  he  not  merely 
brought  a  section  to  a  close,  but  was  the  starting-point  of  the 

^  Compare  the  beautiful  further  treatment  of  tihe  same  subject,  page 
138, 1.  c. 
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new  derelopment  and  the  new  struggles,  which  took  place  till 
the  Council  of  Nice,  we  shall,  for  this  reason,  accord  him  the 
special  attention  which  he  deserves. 

TRANSITION  TO  THE  FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT. 

ORIOEN. 

However  different  may  have  been  the  opinions  entertained 
in  all  ages  regarding  the  great  Alexandrian  Church  teacher 
Origen,  he  cannot  be  denied  the  honour  of  having  combined 
hearty  love  to  the  Church  and  its  theology,  with  high  scientific 
culture.  He  felt,  as  no  one  had  felt  before  him,  and  as  few  have 
felt  after  him,  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the  Trinitarian 
and  Christological  questions :  with  the  candour  of  a  noble  and 
pure  soul,  he  recognised  tiie  element  of  truth  in  preceding  ten- 
dencies of  the  most  different  kind ;  and  his  richly  endowed  mind 
possessed  resources  and  elasticity  enough  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  thus  threw  in  his  own  way,  to  combine  views 
apparently  antagonistic,  and  to  make  them  subserve  the  progress 
of  the  Church.  He  did  justice  to  the  truth  in  Ebionism,  by 
asserting  the  completeness  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  in  a  man- 
ner unlike  that  of  any  preceding  teacher ;  not  contenting  himself 
with  the  mere  general  recognition  of  the  old  canon  in  vogue  even 
as  early  as  the  second  century, — ^to  wit,  ^^  it  was  necessary  that 
Christ  should  assxune  the  first-fruits  of  the  whole  of  human 
nature,  because  He  could  only  save  that  which  He  assumed,'* — 
but  assigning  to  each  part  of  human  nature  an  essential  signifi- 
cance, relatively  both  to  the  purpose  of  redemption  and  to  the 
possibility  and  reality  of  the  incarnation.  He  allowed  also  the 
right  of  the  other  monarchian  tendency,  which  denied  to  the 
higher  nature  of  Christ  any  special  hypostasis,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  introduction  of  a  schism  into  the  divine  nature,  by  endeavour- 
ing most  carefully  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Most  High  God. 
But  he  did  this  quite  differently  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who 
left  the  hypostasis  of  the  Logos  so  far  in  the  background,  that 
he  gave  aid  and  countenance  to  Sabellianism.  Origen,  on  the 
contrary,  concurred  with  TertuUian  and  Novatian  in  the  West, 
and  with  Hippolytus  in  the  East,  in  asserting  the  particular 
hypostasis  of  the  Son ;  his  labours  too  in  this  direction  bear  a 
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far  more  realistic  stamp^  and  recognise  more  distinctlj  the  basis 
of  the  faith  of  the  Church.  He  made  it  his  aim,  so  to  connect 
the  actual  deity  of  the  Son,  conceived  as  a  person,  with  the  per- 
fect humanity  of  Christ,  as  neither  to  give  a  low  representation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  nor  an  unworthy  (for  example,  ethnic  or 
polytheistic)  one  of  God,  that  neither  the  loftiness  of  the  Son  of 
God  might  curtail  the  full  truth  of  the  man  Jesus,  nor  the 
completeness  of  the  humanity  infringe  on  the  deity  (de  princip. 
L.  2,  c.  6,  cf.  in  Levit.  hom.  13,  4).  This  endeavour  to  ex- 
hibit the  truth  held  by  the  Church,  as  the  force  which  holds 
together  the  scattered  elements  of  truth  contained  in  the  various 
heresies,  and  to  show  that  these  different  and  partial  momenta, 
each  of  which  becomes  an  untruth  as  soon  as  it  aims  to  be  the 
whole,  are  organic,  and,  in  their  proper  place,  essential,  parts  of 
the  fully  developed  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  reveals  not 
merely  the  liberality  and  greatness,  the  comprehensive  and  syste- 
matic character,  of  his  mind,  but  also  the  love  which  had  enabled 
him,  notwithstanding  his  varied  culture,  to  strike  his  roots  deeply 
into  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  to  take  it  and  its  spirit  as 
the  regulative  of  his  Christian  gnosis,  and  the  goal  and  soul  of 
his  efforts. 

All  this  is  seen  in  his  system  on  a  grand  scale ;  buc  it  ap- 
peared expressly  also  in  the  man.  However  many  ideas  of  a 
questionable  character,  and  needing  continuous  agitation  and 
discussion,  he  may  have  thrown  out ;  however  many  ideas  he 
may  have  laid  down,  either  tentatively  or  positively ;  he  never 
forgot — and  herein  consists  his  churchly  character — ^the  differ- 
ence between  that  which  was  certainly  believed  by  the  Church 
and  his  own  theological  speculations ;  nor  failed  to  demand  un- 
conditional recognition  for  the  latter,  whilst  content  that  the 
former  should  be  simply  examined  and  tested.  It  is  such  an 
equilibrium  of  the  fixed  and  the  alterable  as  this  that  renders 
progress  possible  in  the  Church.  This  he  takes  as  his  point 
of  departure  in  the  doctrinal  work  "  de  principiis"  (§  1),  when 
he  remarks, — ^**A11  who  believe  in  Christ  are  convinced  that 
grace  and  truth  were  revealed  through  Him,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments." 
But  he  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  this  general  recognition  of  the 
material  and  formal  aspect  of  the  Christian  principle.  For, 
though  this  very  general  norm  was  enough  in  itself  to  distin* 
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goish  Christiatis  from  those  who  are  not  Christians,  it  was 
insufficient  relatively  to  (heretical)  divergencies  within  the 
Church  itself ;  that  is,  it  was  insufficient  relatively  to  such  as, 
whilst  professing  to  recognise,  at  the  same  time  diverged  so 
considerably  on,  essential  points  of  doctrine  as  really  to  violate 
that  fundamental  principle,  and  to  reduce  their  recognition 
thereof  to  a  mere  seeming.  For  this  reason,  he  endeavoured  to 
lay  down  a  standard,  and  to  draw  a  clear  line  separating  the 
heretical  from  the  orthodox.  This  plumb-line  is,  in  his  view, 
the  ^^  ecclesiastica  prsedicatio,"  also  designated  by  him  ^^  eccle- 
siastica  et  apostolica  traditio,^'  which  had  been  uninterruptedly 
the  common  property  of  the  Church,  and  had  combined  within 
itself  the  ^^elementa  ac  fundamenta"  of  Christian  truth,  its 
public  and  necessary  principles.  It  may  be  regarded,  indeed, 
as  an  imperfection,  that  he  treats  these  ^^  fundamenta,"  that  is, 
the  Church's  rule  of  faith,  rather  as  a  distinct  authority  along- 
side of  the  first-mentioned  principle,  than  as  a  necessary  deve- 
lopment therefrom ;  but  still  he  throws  a  clearer  light  on  the 
common  faith  of  the  Church  of  his  age,  by  setting  specially 
before  us  the  ^^  Eegula  Fidei"  of  the  period,  or  the  summaiy  of 
the  fundamental  and  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  an 
objective  authority.  This  ^^  Summa  Fidei,"  agreeing  substan- 
tially as  it  does  with  the  ^^  Eegula  Fidei,"  laid  down  by  Nova- 
tian,  Tertullian,  and  IrensBus,^  teaches,  in  harmony  with  all  the 
older  formulae,  alongside  of  the  unity  of  God,  the  deity  of  the 
Son ;  alongside  of  the  pre-exbtence  of  the  Son,  His  incarnation 
in  the  Virgin,  and  the  essential  features  of  His  history — ^His 
sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  second  coming  to 
judgment.  But  whereas  IrensBUS,  in  his  two  ^^  BegulsB  Fidei," 
which  are  substantially  identical  with  each  other  and  with  that 
laid  down  by  Tertullian  in  his  ^^de  vel.  virginum"  1,  as  also 
Novatian,  rested  satisfied  with  these  most  general  elements, 
which  had  not  yet  been  determinately  distinguished  from  the 
baptismal  formida  and  the  Apostolic  Creed  (which  had  grar 
dually  grown  out  of  the  baptismal  formula),  and  recognised 

^  Compare  Hahn^s  "  Bibliothek  der  Symbole  nnd  Glaubensregeln  der 
apoetolisch-katholischen  Kirche,**  1842,  pp.  63-78 ;  Iren.  adv.  Hseres.  1, 
10 ;  1, 8, 4, 2 ;  TertaU.  de  veland.  yirgin.  1 ;  adv.  Praz.  2 ;  de  preacr.  hier. 
18 ;  Novatian  de  Trin.  c.  1,  9,  29 ;  Cyprian's  ^^£p.  ad  Magnum"  and  the 
**libriadv.  Jud." 
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as  doctrinal — we  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  two  other  for- 
mulsB  of  Tertullian  (see  note),  and  that  of  Origen,  were  con- 
structed with  a  view  not  merely  to  give  immediate  expression  to 
the  faith"  of  the  Church,  but  also  to  set  forth  this  faith  in  the 
form  of  doffmoy  as  the  summary  of  those  fundamental  doctrines 
which  are  the  norm  of  all  doctrine,  and  shut  out  that  which  is 
heretical.  Even  as  it  is,  the  arrangement  was  still  mainly  deter- 
mined by  the  baptismal  formula  of  Matt,  zxviii.,  and  by  the 
Apostolic  Creed.  The  Begula  Fidei  also  is  trinitarian,  and  in 
its  Christology  specifies  the  chief  momenta  of  the  history  of 
Christ.  But  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  passing 
through  a  further  development,  we  see  plainly,  when  we  find 
Tertullian  placing  alongside  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
God  the  "oBconomia,"  by  which  that  unity  became  a  trinity; 
or  when  he  not  merely  mentions  the  ^^FiUus  Dei*'  in  general, 
and  more  distinctly  afiirms  the  actuality  of  His  incarnation, 
but  also  describes  more  particularly  His  relation  to  the  Father : 
— ^^XJnicum  quidem  Deum  credimus,  sub  hac  tamen  dispen* 
satione,  quam  ol/covofilav  dicimus,  ut  unici  Dei  sit  et  Filius, 
sermo  ipsius,  qui  ex  ipso  processerit,  etc."  (adv.  Prax.  2) ; — 
^'  Unum  Deum  esse,  nee  alium  prseter  mundi  conditorem,  qui 
universa  de  nihilo  produxerat  per  Yerbum  suum  prime  omnium 
emissum ;  id  Yerbum  Filium  ejus  appellatnm,  in  nomine  Dei 
varie  visum  Patriarchis — ^postremo  delatum  ex  Spiritu  Patris 
Dei  et  virtute  in  virginem  Mariam,  camem  factum  in  utero  ejus 
ct  ex  ea  natum  egisse  Jesum  Christum  etc."  (de  prsescr.  haer. 
13).^  Origen  lays  down  the  ^^  certa  linea  et  manifesta  regula," 
which  had  formed  the  substance  of  the  ^^  ecclesiastica  praedi- 
catio"  in  relation  to  the  Son,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and 
by  which,  therefore,  he  also  aimed  to  be  guided,  in  the  following 
terms : — ^^  Species  eorum,  qusB  per  prodicationem  apostolicam 
manifesto  traduntur,  istae  sunt.  Prime,  quod  unus  Deus  est. — 
Deinde,  quia  Jesus  Christus,  ipse  qui  venit,  ante  omnem  crea- 
turam  natus  ex  Patre  est.'     Qui  cum  in  omnium  conditlone 

^  In  adv.  Praz.  ia  sabjoined : — "  Hanc  regnlam  ab  initio  Evangelii  de- 
cncurriaBe,  etiam  ante  prioreB  qnoeque  luBretiooe,  nedam  ante  Plrazeam  hes- 
terntim,  etc. ;"  and  in  the  ^*  de  pnescr.  hser."  (c.  12)  the  above  is  described 
as  a  rale  to  which  the  Ghoich  holds  in  order  to  guard  its  trath  against  the 
aaaanlta  of  heretics. 

*  That  Qrigen  had  a  good  right  to  lay  this  down  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Patri  ministrasset  (per  ipsum  enim  omnia  facta  sunt),  noyissi^ 
mis  temporibus  se  ipsom  exinaniens  homo  factus  incarnatus 
esty  cum  Deos  esset,  et  homo  factus  mansit  quod  erat,  Deus. 
Corpus  assumsit  nostro  corpori  simile,  eo  solo  differens,  quod 
natum  ex  virgine  et  spiritu  sancto  est.  Et  quoniam  hie  Jesus 
Christus  natus  et  passus  est  in  veritate,  et  non  per  phantasiam 
communem  hanc  mortem  sustinint,  vere  mortuus,  vere  enim  a 
mortuis  resurrexit  et  assumtus  est.  Deinde  honore  ac  digni- 
tate  Patri  ac  Filio  sociatum  tradiderunt  Spiritum  sanctum." 
That  these  words  really  express  the  collective,  objective  faith  of 
the  Church  in  his  day,  is  clear, — ^if  further  evidence,  besides 
his  own  testimony,  which  deserves  perfect  credit  on  the  ground 
of  his  travels,  his  learning,  and  his  honesty,  be  required, — ^from 
the  abstinence,  which  induced  him  to  leave  his  own  doctrine  of 
the  generation  of  the  Son  and  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ  en- 
tirely unnoticed,  where  his  object  was,  not  to  set  forth  his  own 
A^iews,  but  the  views  held  by  the  Church  at  large.  But  let  us 
now  pass  on  to  the  review  of  his  own  doctrine. 

Tertullian  had  distinguished  between  Ood  in  Himself,  who 
is  immoveable  (in  statu),  and  therefore  without  distinctions,  and 
God  in  movement  (in  gradu) ;  assigning  the  Trinity  to  the 
latter.  But  in  this  way  the  Son  was  not  merely  ethically,  but 
also  as  to  His  essence  and  origin,  interwoven  with  finitude,  if 
not  with  time ;  in  this  way,  further,  he  approximated  too  closely 
both  to  the  Yalentinian  irpofidkai^;  (prolationibus)  and  to  the 
very  Theopaschitism  which  he  himself  combated  under  the  form 
of  Patripassianism.  The  final  result  was  the  subordination  of 
the  Son  to  a  degree  which  was  incompatible  with  his  own  gene- 
ral view  of  the  actual  God,  who  had  come  near  to  us  in  Christ. 
Now,  Origen  denies  every  kind  of  physical  emanation,  of  suffer- 
ing, and  of  changeableness  of  God — not  merely  of  the  Father, 


Church  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  second  century,  even 
during  that  portion  of  it  when  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
endangered  the  hypostasis  and  the  pre-existenoe  of  the  Son,  is  clear  not 
only  from  what  is  advanced  above,  but  also  from  the  testimony  of  Gelsus. 
To  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  first  century  untQ  Athenagoras  and 
Ireneus,  the  words  of  Origen  apply,  after  what  we  have  demonstrated 
above,  almost  still  more  directly ;  for  the  hypostatic  pre-ezistence  of  the 
Son  was  recognised  as  distinctly  during  the  age  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
and  Justin,  as  in  the  New  Testament  writings  themselves. 
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but  also  of  the  Son  ;^  though  with  no  intention  of  thus  laying 
hands  on  the  oucovofiia.  Herein  we  see  the  Alexandrian.  His 
Trinity  does  not  belong  to  the  sphere  of  growth,  not  to  that 
of  the  fein^h,  but  to  the  sphere  of  eternity.  In  his  view,  the 
Son  was  an  eternal  hypostasis,  and  God  a  trinity  ^^  in  statu," 
and  not  first  ^^  in  gradu."  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  he  does  not  regard  the  three  hypostases  as  lifeless  magni- 
tudes, existing  alongside  of  each  other,  without  motion  or  ac- 
tivity ;  but  represents  the  Trinity  as  an  eternal  process  in  God. 
Clement's  doctrine  of  the  Logosj  who  is  co-eternal  with  God  (in 
this  respect,  indeed,  scarcely  any  longer  hypostatical),  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  that  of  Tertullian  and  others,  of  the  hypostatical 
/Son,  who  is  generated  by  a  movement  out  of  God  Himself,  on 
the  other  hand ;  he  combines,  by  asserting  in  agreement  with 
the  latter,  the  procession  of  an  hypostasis  out  of  God  Himself, 
and,  in  agreement  with  Clement,  assigning  that  procession  to 
eternity.  And,  indeed,  consistency  required  this  course  to  be 
adopted,  if  the  Son,  being  divine  as  to  His  essence,  were 
acknowledged  to  be  identical  with  the  eternal  divine  essence, 
and  the  divine  were  at  the  same  time,  with  Hippolytus,  defined 
to  be  unchangeable  as  to  its  essence.  To  this  antagonism, 
therefore,  to  the  patripassian  conception  of  God ;  to  the  con- 
nection with  Clement ;  and,  finally,  to  the  realistic  doctrinal 
tradition  of  the  Church,  which  had  always  tacitly  assumed  the 
divine  aspect  of  the  Son  to  be  hypostatical,  and  which,  since 
Tertullian,  had  been  compelled  to  insist  more  strongly  than 

^  C.  Gels.  4,  16.  In  Rom.  vii.  13 : — *^  Inseparabilis  a  patre  est  per 
naturam  et  immortalitatem.*^  C.  Gels.  4,  5 : — K^i^  o  dtoV  ru»  oXmp  rfi  itivrou 
hfpetfbu  vvyKct^a^mwfi  r^  ^Inoou  tls  ror  ruM  dvBpavuM  fiiop,  k&»  6  h  dpxfi 
Tpof  TOP  0f oy  TiOyoSf  0toV  Kcti  «vrd^  &pf  tpxnr»t  vpog  infA&f^  ovx  t^tTipoi  yiptTgu, 
ovdf  xarUKuTTU  riw  ttwrw  itpvtv.  G.  14 : — Mkpan  rji  wvitp  dTpi^rrof  avy»«T«- 
fiahti.  The  subject  is  @fo^,  with  special  reference  to  the  Logos  (compare 
c.  16). — 6,  62  : — £i  l*  AnywaKU  (Gelsus,  who  charged  Ghristians,  because  of 
their  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  with  representing  God  as  mutable)  rAt 
TUP  vpa^nrip  ^i^tts — ov  o  uifrog  iJ  (Ps.  ci.  28 ;  Heb.  Vers,  di.) — iyu  tt/Ai 
xml  ov»  ^XXo/«»/M«/  (Mai.  iii.  6),  iapet  kp^  vri  oudiiV  hf^^tp  ^ntiP  fJpcu  /«fr«/3o* 
Tifip  tp  Tf)  0f{i,  otrr'  ipy^  oCr^  ivtPoU.  De  Princip.  1, 2, 6 : — **  Observandum  est, 
ne  quis  incnrrat  in  iUas  abenrdas  fabulas  eorum,  qui  prolationes  quasdam 
ubi  ipds  dcpiiigunt,  nt  divii«m  natuiam  in  parteB  yocent,  et  Deum  Patrem, 
quantum  in  se  est  diyidant,  eum  hoc  de  incorporea  natura  yd  leviter  sus- 
picari  non  solum  extrenue  impietatis  sit,  yerum  etiam  ultimo  insipienti^.** 
Compare  §  10,  4,  28. 
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ever  on  this  point, — ^we  may  be  said  to  owe  the  rise,  at  the 
present  juncture  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  of  that  most 
important  principle,  the  eternal  generatUm  of  the  San.  But,  in 
conjunction  with  more  external  causes,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  inner  soul  of  the  entire  historical  process,  which,  though,  it 
is  true,  ever  present,  here  more  plainly  manifested  itself,  as  the 
leading  imptJse.  This  soul  was  the  conviction  which  possessed 
the  Christian  world,  that  in  Christ  it  had  attained  to  unity,  not 
with  a  middle  being  and  secondary  God,  but  with  God  Himself 
— an  unity,  the  archetype  of  which  is  set  before  us  in  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ.  This  conviction,— call  it  mystical  if  we  will ; 
but  whether  mystical  or  not,  it  contained  the  kernel  of  Christi- 
anity,— ^never  permitted  the  Church  to  regard  the  subordination 
of  the  Son  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  as  an  independent  dogma  (as 
did  Arianism).  On  the  contrary,  subordination  was  merely 
taught  by  the  Church  for  a  time ;  and  during  that  time  it  was 
an  auxiliary  doctrine,  whose  object  was  to  show  that  the  truth 
in  the  general  and  ante-Christian  conception  of  God,  to  wit, 
the  divine  unity,  was  not  violated  by  the  new  conception  of 
God  set  forth  in  Christianity.  It  must  by  no  means,  however, 
be  regarded  as  indicative  of  a  disposition  to  give  up  the  elements 
which  go  to  constitute  the  Christian  trinitarian  conception  of 
God,  and  to  reintroduce  ante-Christian  conceptions  of  God,  as, 
for  example,  Arians,  and  on  the  whole  Sabellians  also,  did  (com- 
pare, for  example,  TertuU.  adv.  Prax.  13,  31).  The  work  of 
transforming  the  ante-Christian  conceptions  of  God,  which  the 
Church  of  the  first  centuries  executed  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability, 
wds  greatly  expedited  by  this  proposition  of  Origen.  The  divine 
in  Christ  was  removed  into  the  eternal  divine  sphere,  without 
therefore  being  represented  as  a  mere  power.  Light  cannot 
exist  without  giving  light ;  it  is  never  without  brightness :  even 
so,  the  Father  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  Son.  (Note  18.) 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not.^     If  it  was  a 

^  De  princ.  1,  2,  2,  4  ;  Anaceph.  §  28  (de  princ.  4,  28)  ;  c.  Gelsum  8, 
12 ;  in  Joann.  T.  i.  82  ;  Fragm.  ad  Hebr.  from  the  Apology  of  Pamphilus 
in  de  la  Rue^s  ed.  iv.  697a,  ad  Rom.  1,  6.  The  expression  i»  m  ovx  f », 
which  at  a  later  period  became  a  watchword,  is  frequently  diacuseed  by 
Origen  in  these  passages,  but  most  decidedly  rejected  by  him.  Compare 
Note  18 ;  Horn,  in  Jerem.  ix.  4  ;  6  oarfip  ii/Auy  vo^ta  irri  rou  0£gD.  'Eart  It 
i  9O0l»  dvauyttaf/ta  ^arii  dthsou,     "El  ov»  6  aonip  dtl  ytwArai^  etc.     The 
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good  thing  for  God  to  have  a  Son,  why  should  He  not  have  had 
this  good  etemallj, — why  should  He  have  robbed  Himself  of 
it?  These  thoughts,  recurring  as  they  do  frequently  in  the 
works  of  Origen,  show  us  that  he  was  already  on  the  point  of 
stabilitating  the  position  of  the  Son  in  the  divine  sphere,  by 
representing  Him  as  involved  in  the  eternal  idea  of  God  Him- 
self (compare  Anaceph.  4,  28).  That  Origen  found  it  easier 
to  give  utterance  to  this  eternity  of  the  Son  than  others  be* 
fore  him  had  done,  because  of  his  doctrine  that  creation  also 
should  be  conceived  as  eternal,  and  that  God  never  was  with* 
out  dominion  and  omnipotence,  ought  not  to  be  denied:  but 
it  is  equally  perverse  to  derive  his  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of 
the  Son  from  it,  or  even  to  identify  the  two.*  Against  the 
co-ordination  or  identification  of  the  Son  and  the  world,  speaks 
already,  that  though  he  represents  the  world  as  existing  always, 
he  at  the  same  time,  and  for  that  very  reason,  leaves  it  within 
the  limits  of  time  and  subject  to  change,  whereas  the  Son 
exists  eternally  above  it,  as  an  hypostasis  with  the  Father.  The 
eternal  wisdom,  which  eternally  hypostatizes  itself  as  the  Son, 
contains  within  itself,  it  is  true,  the  logical  seeds  of  aU  things, 
the  world  in  the  form  of  a  conception ;  but  the  generation  of 
the  Son  was  not  eo  ipso  the  position  of  the  world  as  an  actu- 
ality. Neither  in  His  inner  wisdom  and  reason,  nor  in  the 
wisdom  which  eternally  became  hypostatical  in  the  Son,  had  the 
Father  an  object  of  His  omnipotence  and  dominion ;  but  He 
first  became  almighty  through  the  Son,  who  realized  the  idea  of 
the  world.^  It  is  thus  put  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Origen  ex- 
fragment  ad  Hebr.  rons  as  follows : — "  Lux  aetema  quid  aliud  est  senti- 
endum,  quam  Deus  Pater,  qui  nunquam  fuit,  quando  lux  quidem  esset, 
splendor  yero  ei  non  adesset  ?  Neque  enim  lux  sine  spkndore  sue  onquam 
intelligi  potest.  Quod  si  verum  est,  nunquam  est,  quando  Filius  non  Filius 
fuit — ^non  erat  quando  non  erat.^ 

^  As  Baur  does,  in  his  altogether  very  free  account  of  Origen^s  system 
(pp.  208  ff.).  Origen  was  certainly  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  that  the 
world  IB  the  son  of  God,  which  some  seek  to  fasten  on  him  as  a  speculative 
ornament ;  for  his  books  against  Gelsus  show  this.  But  he  gare  it  up  as 
ethnic  to  Celsus,  and  despised  such  ornaments.  The  truth  he  perceived  it 
to  contain,  took  the  form  in  his  mind,  that  the  will,  or  the  almighty  love 
and  the  wisdom,  of  the  Logos,  are  the  constant  medium  through  which  the 
world  is  sustained. 

'  De  princ.  1,  2, 10 :  "  Per  Filium  enim  omnipotens  est  Pater.^ 
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alted  the  Son  above  the  sphere  of  creatures  (in  Joh.  T.  xiii.  25) ; 
and  that  the  eternity  of  the  Son  is  one  things  and  His  so-called 
eternal  creation  of  the  successive  worlds  a  totally  different  thing. 
Hermogenes  also  taught  that  the  world  was  eternal ;  but  he  did 
not,  theref ore,  teach  tiie  eternal  generation  of  tlie  Son ;-— on  the 
contrary,  by  means  of  the  former,  he  dispensed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  the  latter.^  Origen  proceeds  in  a  different  manner, 
because  he  attached  an  independent  significance  to  the  eternity 
of  the  Son.  It  was  not  merely  because  of  the  world,  that  he 
needed  and  laid  down  the  doctrine ;  in  other  words,  his  aim  in 
teaching  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  was,  not  simply  to 
be  able  to  conceive  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Son,  as  eternal.  In  general,  the  ground  on  which 
Origen  claimed  a  Son,  was  not  identical  with  that  to  which  he 
traced  back  the  existence  of  the  world.  A  world  exists  because 
otherwise  God  would  not  be  an  almighty  Kuler ;  the  Son  exists 
because  Light,  to  wit,  the  Father,  cannot  be  without  brightness. 
For  this  reason,  he  was  easily  able  to  show  that  his  doctrine  of 
the  eternal  creation  of  the  world  did  not  infringe  on  the  dignity 
of  the  Son.*  The  correct  view  will  therefore  be  the  following : 
Not  for  the  sake  of  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  creation  of  the 
world,  did  he  posit  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son ;  but  his 
conception  of  God  was  such  as  to  require  that  both  world  and 
Son,  although  the  conception  of  each  stood  otherwise  equally 
firm,  should  be  eternally  posited,  though  without  the  violation 
of  their  logical  relation ;  for,  even  on  the  supposition  of  the 
world's  being  eternal,  he  still  deemed  it  to  remain  a  creature, 
whereas  he  did  not  intend  to  represent  the  Son  as  an  object  of 
omnipotence, — as  a  creature.  God,  namely,  Origen  supposes, 
must  be  recognised  as  mutable,  as  needing  progress  from  a  de- 
f ective  to  a  more  perfect  condition ;  He  would  be  deprived  of 
His  self-identity ;  if  on  the  one  hand  the  Son  were  not  His 
image,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  world  were  not,  through 
the  creative  Son,  the  object  of  His  dominion.  When,  how- 
ever, we  find  Origen  regarding  it  as  an  advantage  for  God 
to  have  not  merely  a  world,  but  an  eternal  image  of  Himself, 

^  As  also  Baur,  p.  210,  is  unable  to  oomprehend  wby  Origen  should  posit 
an  hypostatical  Son  alongside  of  an  eternal  world,  it  being  in  his  view  un- 
necesBary. 

*  De  princip.  1,  2,  10 
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which  the  world  cannot  be  (that  image  was  rather  destined 
to  be  the  archetype  of  the  world,  and  the  world  to  be  its 
copy),  we  must  attribute  it  to  the  afore-mentioned  Christian 
impulse,  felt  by  the  Church,  to  transform  the  conception  of 
God,  which  had  prevailed  prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ  (Note 
19).  Had  he  been  content  with  the  ethnical  idea  of  God,  he 
would  naturaUy  have  regarded  the  world  as  a  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  that  image,  which  he  deemed  a  divine  good.  But 
he  refuses  to  hear  anything  of  a  natural  God-manhood  of  our 
race,  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  a  susceptibility  to  union 
with  God.  In  reply  to  the  observation  of  Celsus,^-€^  tovto 
Xerfei^,  am  ira^  ivOpoyiro^  xarh  delav  irpovoiop  yeyovat^,  vlo^  iart 
0€ov,  rl  &v  oif  SXXov  Suu^ipy^  (that  is,  thou  agreest  with  us 
heathens), — ^he  remarks  (c.  Cedsum  1,  57), — **  Many  indeed  have 
pretended  to  be  sons  of  God, — ^as,  for  example,  Judas  Gal., 
Theudas,  Dositheus,  Simon  Magus;  but  their  work  perished, 
their  school  is  extinguished.  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  who 
are  freed  from  fear,  Paul  calls  indeed  sons  of  God ;  but  each 
of  them  iroXK^  kclL  fuucp^  8uuf>ip€^  iravri^  rov  Biu  t)}v  dperi^p 
j(pfjfuiri^ovTO^  vlou  rov  Oeov,  &rrt9  oxnrepel  inffH  Tt9  mu  apr)(rj 
T&v  ToufVTotv  n^Tj^ai^t."  As  he  justly  held  physical  participar 
tion  in  the  Logos  to  be  something  meagre,  because  immediate, 
and  not  truly  spiritual  or  ethical,  he  was  necessitated  to  assume 
for  the  world  the  existence  of  an  ethical  mediator,  in  order 
that  it  might  really  participate  in  divine  life;  and  for  God 
SQmself ,  the  existence  of  an  eternal  perfect  image  of  His  ethical 
perfection,  such  as  the  world  could  not  be,  and  whose  place 
it  could  not  supply.  For,  even  apart  from  sin,  Origen  held 
it  to  lie  in  the  essence  of  a  rational  creature,  that  it  should  con- 
nect itself,  by  free  efforts,  with  the  ethical  perfection  of  God ; 
and  as  such  a  conjunction  must  be  preceded  by  a  process  in 
time,  it  follows  that,  prior  to  the  termination  tliereof ,  even  if 
nothing  else  hindered,  the  world  would  not  supply  to  God  that 
absolute  ethical  image  of  Himself,  which  notwithstanding 
He  ought  eternally  to  possess.  It  must  accordingly  be  con- 
ceded, that  Origen's  doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son  owed  its  origin,  in  the  last  instance,  to  the  transformation 
of  the  conception  of  God  brought  about  by  the  ethical  appear- 
ance of  Christ ;  although,  as  in  all  the  great  productions  of  the 
mind  of  man,  other  causes  co-operated.    These  words  of  Origen 
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gave  expression  to  that  which  lay  in  the  heart  of  the  Church — 
to  its  inmost  intent — ^to  that  fivtmicrf  irapaboa-c^  of  the  Church, 
which  existed,  not  as  a  formulated  doctrine,  but  as  an  intuition 
of  faith.  '  That  he  had  found  the  word  which  the  Church  had 
sought,  and  that  he  thus  met  its  unconscious  yearnings,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  results  which  followed  on  its  utterance.  The 
Church  recognised  it  as  its  own ;  and  whereas  the  other  fruits  of 
his  labours  were  subjected  to  a  criticism  in  many  respects  unjust, 
this  determination  immoveably  held  its  ground.  His  doctrine 
of  the  eternity  of  creation,  with  much  else,  found  no  recognition ; 
it  served  merely  the  purpose  of  a  ferment :  his  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  on  the  contrary,  attained,  through 
its  own  weight,  the  position  of  a  comer  stone  in  the  doctrinal 
edifice  of  the  Church, — ^it  was  applied  even  as  a  plummet  to 
further  doctrinal  works,  and  became  a  standard  for  the  judg- 
ment of  other  parts  of  Origen's  own  system,  which  did  not  ap 
pear  to  harmonize  with  it. 

Origen,  however,  was  not  content  simply  to  regard  the 
generation  of  the  Son  as  an  eternal  act,  which,  being  accom- 
plished, was  accomplished  once  for  all.  Tertullian,  for  example, 
still  held  it  to  be  a  single  divine  act,  and  naturally,  therefore, 
treated  it  as  a  revelation,  which  had  become  an  hypostasis,  as  a 
irpofioKif  of  Grod ;  and,  consequently,  either  as  an  emanation  or 
as  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Father  (de  princ  4,  28).  Such 
a  view  not  merely  involved  the  introduction  of  mutability  into 
Ood,  contrary  to  Origen's  conviction,  but  even  the  Son  was  not 
thereby  brought  into  close  connection  with  the  divine  essence. 
He  would  owe  His  existence  to  a  single  isolated,  and  not  to  an 
eternal,  movement  in  Grod,  essential  to  the  very  conception  of 
the  divine  essence ;  for  otherwise  a  single  divine  act  would  not 
have  sufficed.  Moreover,  on  the  supposition  that  He  originated 
in  a  single  isolated  act,  the  Son  would  be  shut  out  too  much 
from  the  essence  and  sphere  of  the  Father ;  would  be  too  inde- 
pendent, if  it  were  meant  to  represent  Him  as  God  and  not  as 
creature ;  would  be  too  far  removed  from  the  Father.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  Tertullian  inclined  to  represent  the  Son  as  re- 
turning out  of  Sia  independence  into  Grod  at  the  close  of  the 
oUovofila;  and  then  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  His  distinction 
from  the  Father  can  be  preserved.  Origen,  on  the  contrary,  in 
this  connection  also  anxious  to  exclude  both  mutability  and  dead 
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torpor,  teaches  that  in  God  there  is  an  unchangeablj  active 
vitality ;  in  other  words,  that  the  generation  of  the  Son  is  an 
etemdly  completed,  and  yet  an  etemaUy  continued,  act.  On 
the  ground  of  the  same  conception  of  Gt>d  (which  aimed  at 
combining,  in  a  higher  form,  the  rigid  Jewish  and  the  mutable 
heathenish  conceptions),  he  was  able  to  describe  the  eternal 
creation  of  the  world  also  as  a  continuous  act :  nor  did  he  take 
a  different  view  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  believers.^ 
The  Son  was  not  generated  once  for  all,  but  is  continuously 
generated  by  God  in  the  eternal  to-day.' 

He  thus  conceives  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  in  most  inti- 
mate union  with  each  other.  The  Son  is  the  stream,  of  which 
the  Father  is  the  source  (in  Joann.  T.  vi.  29).  He  employs 
both  this  old  image  and  also  that  of  light,  which  cannot  but 
shine,  not  with  the  intention  of  favouring  emanatistic  ideas, 
but  in  order  to  set  clearly  forth  the  inseparable  connection 
existing  between  Father  and  Son  {ixi^purrof;  iart  rov  vlov  6 
irarripy  in  Matt.  xiii.  19 ;  contra  Celaum  4,  14,  16 ;  in  Joann. 
T.  ii.  1,  zix.  1 :  His  deoripu  if>wr$9  is  rfvmfjLhnj  ry  aryevpijTip 
Tov  varph^  (fwcei).  Giving  the  former  simile  a  different  turn, 
he  says  (in  Jerem.  horn.  18,  9), — The  three  sources  (of  salva- 
tion) are  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  whoso  thirsts  not  for  all  three 

^  Horn,  in  Jerem.  ix.  4 ;  de  princ.  1, 2, 2 ;  Anaceph.  §  28.  In  the  first- 
mentioned  passage  he  says: — Mmx»ptDf  o  dtl  y$pifdiftt»ot  vvo  tov  0fov.  Ov 
yttfi  Ura^  i^ei  ro»  Zifuito»  ynytvpiia^cu  viro  rciu  0fot/,  etXX*  dtl  yivvmtAvtt  K»i* 
hxMvnnif  vpA^tw  Ay»H9^  iff  n  yivvi  rov  ZixMio*  6  0foV*  This  takes  place  also 
in  the  Redeems,  vrt  w^  syi^pnfftp  o  ^arip  rw  v/oy,  Ktil  dvi'kvaiit  ain6»  6 
vttrr^p  d^rd  r^f  ytPtows  «vrov,  dX\'  d*l  ytvvS^  uvrov' — dicvtvyaafAa  T^i  ^'Suc 
ovxJi  «9'«S  y§yi»»Tfrrtti  »»l  wx^  (}»€.,  ou»  iri)  yttvareii*  oiXX*  Mroy  wml  to  ipug 
xonrrixov  riv  drttvydvptmrogf  iTrl  voawror  ytrvArgu  ro  dvmvyMFftm  rfjc  ^^itSf 
TOV  0fov.  For  this  reason,  also,  it  is  said,  vpo  It  vittnuf  fiovifup  ytpvcf  ftt, 
not  ytyiifififiKi  /Mf,  xmI  dtl  yuwSrau  6  9»nip  vv6  tov  Trwrpog.  In  Joann.  T.  i. 
32 :  2«^Alf ,  1}  tvyiimu  '^ctpiarmrcu  roD  vlov,  otuto'  vlog  fcov  tt  av,  iye^  oifitpop 
ytyi9PnK»  oii  Xiyrreti  vpog  Mvroy  vto  rov  0tocr,  j»  dsl  iari  to  ^ipupoir  ovk  Sin 
ydp  frri^«  &$ov,  iyv  Zi  iiyovfiat  on  ov^f  ar^/k,  dKk'  o  WfAvetptxTt'tBuv rii 
dytititt^  Km  dtli^  uinov  ^iifi,  Ty  wrui  tlvuy  ^ifo^  ilftip»  *otIp  minip  c^f^tpop, 
tp  p  ytyippnT»i  6  vlof'  dpxns  ytpitutg  etvrov  evT«f  ov^  tvpwKOfAkpm^  ug  ovZi 
Tfc  kfMpag, 

'  The  Gennan  runs — ^^  Der  Sohn  iat  nicht  gezengt,  sondem  wird  geiengt 
▼on  Gott  in  dem  ewigen  Hente."  The  distinction  between  ^^ist"  and 
^*  wird  *'  can  scarcely  here  be  rendered  withoat  paraphrase  into  English. — 
Tr. 
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cannot  find  God.  The  Jews  thirst  after  the  Father,  but  de- 
spise the  Son,  and  therefore  they  have  not  the  Father.  Heretics 
desire  the  Son,  bnt  not  the  Fadier,  who  is  the  kwgiver ;  or  not 
the  Spirit,  who  moved  the  prophets;  and  so  they  are  without  the 
Son  and  without  the  Father.  On  this  ground  he  attributes  all 
glory  and  all  divine  attributes,  in  common,  to  the  Son  and  to  the 
Father.  That  which  is  in  God  is  in  Christ  Jesus  (in  Jerem. 
hom.  viii.  2 ;  irdirra  7^/0,  oaa  rov  Oeov,  roiaSra  hf  axn^  iariir 
6  Xpurro^  ioTi  <ro<f>la — Bwa/u^ — Bucoioawrj  rov  Seovy  etc.,  in 
Joann.  T.  xx.  29,  30).  When  Gekus  asked  the  Christian  of 
the  second  century,  Why  do  you  honour  a  second  God,  in 
addition  to  the  true  onet  Origen  answered,  He  is  one  with 
God ;  and  God,  in  generating  Him,  gave  over  all  things  into  His 
hand  (c.  Cels.  8,  12,  13).  Not  alongside  of^  but  in  God,  do  we 
worship  the  Son  (ib.  c.  12).  In  particular,  the  Son  hwwa  all 
that  the  Father  knows,  for  the  Son  is  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
is  an  indivisible  whole ;  if  but  one  part  f aOed,  the  entire  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  would  be  defective  (in  Joann.  T.  i,  27) ; — iiof 
Be  Tt9  Sf^f  ^*  ^5''  OTvrrore  iyiwcfievov  tnro  rov  irarpo^ — €7ri- 
ararcu  6  ctofrrjp  fjimv,  Kal  <l>a;ma4Tla  rov  So^d^etv  rov  Traripa 
diro^LvriTal  riva  yiimaic6fia/a  wrh  rov  warpo^  arfvoeurOiu  viro 
rov  vlov,  hrurrariov,  avrov  (because  He  is  the  aXj^eia,  and 
dXi^deia  is  0X0/^X17/009)  ovBhf  aXtfOh^  dr/voei  (1/?)  ani  fiij  CKai^O 
\elirovca  ^  akqdeia  0Z9  ov  yofwaiceu  Or  let  some  one  point  me 
out  an  object  of  knowledge  which  is  not  included  in,  but  lies  out 
beyond,  the  domain  of  truth.  The  case  is  the  same  relatively 
to  the  will.  The  Son  is  not  merely  the  executor  of  the  divine 
will,  as  though  He  worked  outside  of  God,  but  the  same  will  that 
is  in  the  Father  is  an  almighty  and  holy  will  in  the  Son. 

In  short,  the  Father  possesses  in  the  Son  an  absolute  image 
of  Himself.^  "  For  no  one,  I  believe,  embraces  the  entire  glory 
of  the  Father  in  Himself  in  copy,  save  the  Son.    He  not  only 

^  In  Job.  T.  ziii.  86, — «art  then  ro  0iXiiftu  rov  Otov  h  rf  ^O^ifAwrt  rov 

UmC  h  HKtifia,  Hence  Christ  said,  ^*  I  and  the  Father  are  one ; "  there- 
fore, "  He  that  hath  seen  the  Son  hath  seen  the  Father  also."  All  the 
deeds  of  men  are  imperfect,  but  not  those  of  the  Son ;  He  accomplishes  the 
entire  will  of  the  Father,  for  ro  H'Kuv  rov  9mv  ytwo/Aww  iw  rf  vif  xo/ii 
rmvTth  tiTtp  fiovXtrmt  ro  HTiUfcti  rov  0fov*  ^yo^  ^  0  viof  tt&v  ro  ^"kinf^tn  xoiii 
X^pijetu  rev  varp6{'  Ztovtp  kmI  tltu^t  mifrov.  C.  Gels.  8,  12 ;  in  Johann.  T. 
zzxii.  18 ;  compare  Note  19. 
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participates  in  wisdom,  truth,  reason,  but  is  wisdom,  tmth,  rea* 
son  itself,^  and  all  the  wise  are  wise  through  their  participation 
in  Him."  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  Origen  meant 
to  attribute  deitj  seriously,  and  not  merely  figuratively,  to  the 
Son.  But  as  he  maintained  the  eternity  of  the  hypostasis  of 
the  Son  so  decidedly  in  opposition  to  the  Monarchians,'  he  must 
needs  consider  how  to  reconcile  the  true  element  in  the  ante- 
Christian  conception  of  God,  to  wit,  the  divine  unity,  with  his 
Trinitarianism.  We  have  seen  already  that  he  endeavoured  to 
secure  this  unity  by  bringing  the  Son,  through  the  doctrine  of 
the  eternal  generation,  into  closer  proximity  to  the  essence  of 
the  Father ;  in  other  words,  he  effected  an  adjustment  between 
the  disparate  elements  of  Tertullian's  system,  with  its  temporal 
and  almost  mundane  personality  of  the  Son,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  eternity  of  His  essence,  on  the  other,  by  teaching  that 
the  generation  or  the  personality  of  the  Son  was  coetemal  with 
the  divine  essence,  and  thus  removing  it  out  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  world.  In  his  view,  both  eternity  and  generation  consti* 
tute  the  Father  and  the  hypostasis  (not  merely  the  substance) 
of  the  Son,  one  essence.  No  less  also  the  afore-mentioned 
common  attributes  of  intelligence  and  volition,  which  can  only 
appertain  to  an  hypostasis.  But  precisely  at  the  point  at  which 
enough  seemed  to  have  been  done,  a  new  danger  arose.  If 
Father  and  Son  have  absolutely  everything  in  common,  how  are 
they  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other?    Monarchianism 

^  Avro9o^/«,  «vro«Xif^t/«f  MvreXoyo^.  G.  Cels.  8, 41 ;  £zh.  ad  Martyr. 
47  ;  in  Job.  T.  i.  11. 

'  He  speaks  against  them,  for  example,  in  Joh.  T.  ii.  2,  6,  18,  x.  21 ; 
G.  Gels.  4,  6,  8,  12 ;  in  Matt.  xviL  14 ; — Ov  rofttorior  dptu  v^ip  «vrou  rovg 
rdif^y^H  ^popovrrmf  vtpl  avrWf  Oturrtiiti^rov^ia^tiif  «vro»  (Xpsaro^y  •Vo7o/ 
fiV/v  «/  ffvo^orrf^  irmrrphg  xeil  vlw  lyM<«y,  xal  rii  vToartiati  ua  i/^'m^  tilifeu 
rir  vetripm.  Koi  roy  vUw  if  ivufoiijp  fioiffi  xeti  rolg  iwfttiffi  hmpovpTts  to  h  vxo- 
xtipttpw.  On  John  ii.  2,  see  page  101.  Still  more  explicitly  in  Joh.  T.  z. 
21 :  they  say  fMi  hti^p§tp  rf  dpt^ftf  rw  viw  rotr  Trmrpd^y  dXX*  tp  ov  fMwov 
6vri^  dKXd  jutl  vvrojutfiiif^  rvyxdifOPTUf  dft^vripoyg  Kwrd  rtpmg  ivivtimt  d/«- 
06tw^  ou  Kwrd  vv6artt9i»^  >Jky§f0ut  vmripa  xal  vUp.  The  proof  of  their 
theory,  drawn  from  the  circumstanoe  that  the  resorrection  of  Ghrist  is  now 
atthbated  to  the  Father  and  then  to  the  Son,  does  not  stand  scmtiny ;  for 
both  were  active,  the  Son  through  the  Father.  For  the  rest,  it  is  necessary 
to  oppose  to  than  the  passages  which  prove  the  distinction  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  amongst  which  he  reckons  those  which  speak  in  a 
bwer  way  of  the  latter. 
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appears  to  him  as  objectionable  as  Polytheism ;  and  therefore, 
not  merely  interest  for  the  nnily  of  God,  but  even  for  the  Son's 
own  hypostasis,  wonld  seem  to  necessitate  Origen  to  the  adop- 
tion of  determinations,  fitted  to  secure  both  the  one  and  the 
other. 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  form  of  Subordmatianism 
which  we  find  in  Origen's  system.  He  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  unity  of  the  essence  of  Ood,  by  means  of  the  opposed  prin- 
ciples of  the  equality  and  the  subordination  of  the  Son.  The 
latter  was  intended  to  leave  a  place  for  an  independent  hypo- 
stasis of  the  Son ;  the  former  for  His  deity. 

Let  us  now  submit  this  form  of  Subordinatianbm  to  a  moi*e 
careful  examination.  Above  all,  we  must  here  refer  to  his  well- 
known  distinction  between  deo9  and  o  6eo9  (in  Joann.  ii.  2,  3). 
The  Son  has,  indeed,  actual  Oeorfys ;  He  is  Oei^,  hepo^  ttjv  i&o- 
njTa :  but  He  is  not  originally  0e^ ;  the  Father  alone  is  the 
source  of  His  deity .^  For  this  reason  the  Father  alone  is  avro- 
0€o^ ;  He  alone  is  the  /i^Mrro9  iirl  waa-i  0eo9  (c.  Cels.  8,  14) 
The  conception  which  the  Father  has  of  Himself  is  greater  than 
that  which  the  Son  has  of  Himself.  But  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  is  not  thereby  made  imperfect.  No  one  who,  like  Origen 
(in  Joh.  T.  i.  27,  see  above),  knows  that  truth  constitutes  an 
indivisible,  organic  whole,  could  style  the  Son  aifTaao<f>iaj  avro- 
akqdtuii  if  he  did  not  attribute  to  Him  absolute  knowledge  of  the 
Father ;  and,  indeed,  otherwise  He  would  not  be  the  Father^s  pei^ 
feet  image  or  mirror.  His  meaning  rather  was : — ^The  Father  has 
one  self-consciousness,  the  Son  another ;  the  Father  is  the  ulti- 
mate principle  (opx^),  not  the  Son  ;  in  His  self-consciousness, 
therefore,  the  Son  cannot,  like  the  Father,  appear  to  Himself  as 
the  Last,  although,  nay  because,  the  Son  really  knows  the  Father 
as  the  final  principle.  The  Father,  therefore,  is  higher  (xpeir- 
rwv) ;  He  is  both  the  first  beginning  and  the  final  goal  of  all 
things.  Although,  therefore,  the  Son  is  the  representative  of 
the  Father  to  those  who  are  still  to  be  saved,  is  ^eir  God,  and, 
so  to  speak,  their  Father,  as  the  goal  at  which  they  are  preli- 
minarily to  arrive,  because  He  alone  is  the  way  to  the  Father ; 
and  although  it  is  accordingly  natural  enough  for  these  to  direct 

1  In  Joh.  T.  ii.  8,  6, 18,  ziii.  25 ;  e.  Ceb.  8, 14 ;  in  Joh.  T.  u.  8.  The 
Father  alone  is  vviyi  Mnirof :  in  so  far,  He  alone  is  to  be  worohipped ;  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit  are  only  to  be  worshipped  in  Him. 
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their  prayers  to  the  Son,  it  should  be  otherwise  with  the  re- 
deemed. Christ  continues  to  be  their  Mediator;  but  they  pray 
to  the  Father  through  the  Son,  not,  however,  to  the  Son  Him- 
self.^ Still  more :  it  is  the  duty  of  a  mediator  to  bring  men  to 
the  Father,  who  is  the  first  and  the  last.  Christ,  therefore,  does 
not  keep  Christians  near  Himself,  becaose  otherwise  they  would 
not  attain  to  direct  participation  in  the  Highest;  for  the  Father 
alone,  and  not  the  Son,  is  the  Highest.  Christians  rise  above 
the  Son  also  to  the  Father,  the  iJbovhs;  or  the  h6fi  (Note  20). 
Not  that  they  become  higher  than  the  Son,  or  that  the  Son  is 
lowered  through  the  completion  of  His  work;  but  His  work 
itself  would  remain  incomplete  if  He  did  not  lead  them  out  be^ 
yond  HivMelf  to  the  final  source  and  goal,  even  to  the  Father. 
Naturally,  too ;  for  if  the  Most  High  God  is  not  also  in  Christ, 
if  He  be  merely  the  leader  to  the  goal,  or  a  means,  those  who 
arrive  at  full  age  must  go  out  beyond  Him,  and,  what  is  more, 
through  Him:  the  only  question  then  is,  whether  He  can, 
strictly  speaking,  be  the  Mediator,  the  personal  mediation  of 
God  and  man,  if  the  absolute  and  final  aim  be  not  in  Him  also, 
as  it  is  in  the  Father.  Origen  himself  often  enough  elsewhere 
treats  Him  as  an  end  in  Himself  (for  example,  c.  Cels.  6y  68) ; 
thus  showing  how  far  he  was  from  considering  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  Son  to  be  an  end  in  itself,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  intended  thereby  to  show,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
Son  had  an  hypostasis  of  His  own,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Most  High  God  is  in  the  last  instance  only  One,  to  wit,  the 
Father.  But  the  passage  in  Job.  T.  xiii.  3  is  specially  fitted  to 
unfold  the  real  sense  in  which  he  used  the  above  expressions. 
His  intention  was  neither  to  give  a  Docetical  account  of  Christ's 

^  Compare,  respecting  the  knowledge  of  the  Son,  in  Joh.  T.  i.  27; 
Anaceph.  §  85.  The  apparent  contradiction  between  these  two  paaeages 
Qrigen  reconciled  as  follows : — The  Son  has  trae  knowledge  in  its  totality ; 
He  knows  the  Father  also  truly.  Bat  His  knowledge  of  the  Most  High  God 
is  never  Bemg^  as  in  the  case  of  the  Father.  In  so  far  as  He  knows  that 
He  Himself  and  His  knowledge  have  their  ground  in  the  Father,  His  know- 
ledge is  lees  perfect  For  His  knowledge  of  the  Highest  Being  is  never  an 
immediate  self -consciousness,  but  a  mediate,  reflective  knowledge.  Solely 
in  this  respect,  however,  is  it  less  perfect.  In  every  other  respect  higher 
knowledge  is  inconceivable  (in  Joh.  T.  jnrrii.  17) ;  His  exaltation  affected 
merely  His  humanity :  o*  "kiyos^  w  dp)^  vpos  rif  Stw  0t6s^  ou»  kTtUxitrmi  ri 
viF$fv^u^9au  (de  princ.  1,  2, 10). 
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significance^  as  though  all  depended  on  the  difference  of  the 
point  of  view ;  nor  an  Ebionitical,  as  though  Christ  could  ever 
be  surpassed :  on  the  contrary,  as  the  soul  is  dead,  nay  more,  is 
nothing,  \?ithout  the  Logos,  even  so  the  Church  owes  all  that  it 
has  continually  to  Christ.  It  receives  from  Him,  not  merely 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  He  is  the  'fn^ffj  ^wtikov  irofAaro^ ; 
so  that  the  inner  sense  freely  opens  itself,  and  man  attains  to 
the  highest  of  all,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  (r^  Buufola^ 
aKKofikinf^j  kcX  raxyrra  BuirrafUinf^  ojcoXovOa^^  r^  euiavr/Tfp 
TOVTtp  iSoTi  <f>ipovTo^  adrov,  rov  aXKecOai  Koi  mfiqv  hrX  to 
opdrepov  (that  is,  probably,  to  the  Father  and  the  knowledge  of 
Him)  hrl  t^v  aldvtov  2|a»7i/). 

But  if  the  divine  unity  is  to  be  secured  by  the  Father's 
being  the  Most  EUgh  God,  and  not  the  Son ;  and  if  the  former 
is,  notwithstanding,  one  only,  the  hypostasis  of  the  Son  would 
seem  to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  the  divine,  and 
to  be  relegated  to  the  sphere  of  the  creature.  How  is  it  con- 
sistent therewith  to  represent  the  unity  of  God,  notwithstanding 
the  hypostasis  of  the  Son,  as  secured  by  the  fact  of  the  Son 
having  all  that  the  Father  hath  ?^  There  appears  here  to  be  so 
glaring  a  contradiction  in  the  system  of  Origen,  that  we  can 
easily  understand  why,  from  of  old,  the  most  different  opinions 
have  been  formed  of  it.  In  order  to  make  him  self-consistent, 
Maran  has  taken  all  pains,  as  far  as  possible,  to  deny  the  subor- 
dination ;  but  his  labour  has  been  in  vain.  The  orthodox  oppo- 
nents of  Origen,  on  the  contrary,  and  his  Arian  friends,  have 
left  the  other  aspect  of  his  sjrstem  out  of  sight,  and  have  inter- 
preted everjrthing  as  much  as  possible  in  a  subordinatian  spirit. 
By  recent  writers  the  question  has  been  put  in  the  following 
form : — ^Does  Origen  derive  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son 
from  the  essencBy  or  from  the  willy  of  Godf     (Note  21.) 

It  is  true,  that  mode  of  securing  for  the  Son  at  once  equality 
of  essence  with,  and  at  the  same  time  hypostatical  distinction 
from  God,  which  consists  in  regarding  Him  as  a  ^^portio"  of 
the  entire  Deity,  was  not  open  to  Origen.  He  justly  persisted 
in  maintaining  that  the  category  of  part  and  whole  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  God ;  that  God  is  an  indivisible  unity ;  that  we  can- 
not allow  of  a  greater  and  a  less  in  Him,  because  wherever  He  is 

^  Compare  the  passages  quoted  page  115  f. 
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at  all,  He  is  entirely  and  indiyisibly  (de  princ.  1,  1,  0 : — ^^  Non 
ergo  ant  corpus  aliquod  ant  in  corpore  esse  putandos  est  Deus, 
sed  intellectualis  natura  simplex,  nihil  omnino  in  se  adjunctionis 
admittens ;  utine  majos  aliqnid  et  inf  erins  in  se  habere  creda- 
tnr,  sed  at  sit  ex  omni  parte  fiovh^  et  ut  ita  dicam  hA^  et  mens 
ac  fons,  ex  quo  initium  totius  intellectualis  naturae  vel  mentis 
est."  C.  Cels.  1,  23  \—S^  oi^k  fUpo^,  ovSi  iXov,  hrel  ro  iXov 
€K  fup&v  iirrof.  Compare  c.  21,  4 ;  14,  6,  62).  Accordingly, 
one  may  fairly  say,  that  Origen's  conception  of  Ood  was  such 
as  to  render  it  difficult  for  him  to  recognise  the  presence  of  the 
divine  essence  in  the  second  hypostasis.  In  his  eyes,  as  in  Ter- 
tidlian's,  the  Father  is  originally  the  entire  Deity ;  nay  more,  not 
merely  originally,  but  permanently :  and  He  cannot  constitute 
a  part  of  Himself,  His  Son.  There  appears,  therefore,  to  be 
no  place  for  the  Son  save  that  of  a  creature.  The  case,  how- 
ever, does  not  stand  thus.  Instead  of  resorting  to  a  quanti- 
tative division  (through  which  the  Father,  who  is  originally  the 
entire  God,  constitutes  Himself  one  portion,  another  portion  the 
Son,  and  a  third  the  Spirit;  on  which  supposition  the  Son, 
strictly  speaking,  would  not  have  what  the  Father  has,  and 
either  the  nature  of  the  Father  would  be  changed,  or,  if  He 
still  continued  to  be  the  whole  even  after  the  generation  of  the 
Son,  the  hypostasis  of  the  Son  would  be  continually  endan- 
gered), Origen  adopts  a  different  view  of  the  mode  of  exist- 
ence of  the  divine  as  a  whole.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  luminous  features  of  Origen's  system.  He  saw  that 
finite  things  are  characterized  by  a  certain  exdusiveness :  he 
who  makes  something  external  his  property,  by  that  act  with- 
draws it  from  others ;  and  so  far  as  another  is  in  possession,  I 
.  am  not  in  possession.  But  in  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual  and 
divine  the  case  is  otherwise.  The  art  or  science  of  any  man  is 
not  lessened  by  its  being  in  the  possession  of  others ;  and  as  it  is 
with  wisdom,  so  is  it  also  with  goodness,  with  ethical  perfection. 
They  are  indivisible,  it  is  true,  in  the  sense  that  no  one  can  truly 
possess  any  portion  thereof  without  possessing  the  principle  of  the 
whole ;  but  this  does  not  imply  that  only  one  individual  can  pos- 
sess them.    On  the  contrary,  their  nature  is,  to  be  prindpially^ 

I  I  shall  occadonallj  take  the  liberty  of  rendering  the  German  word 
principieU  (adj.)  by  the  frash-ooined  English  adjective  prineipial^  instead  of 
by  the  phrase  ^*  in  principle,"  ^^  as  to  principle." — ^Tr. 
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indivisible  and  yet  copamnnicable ;  that  is,  they  can  be  entirely 
possessed  by  more  than  one  subject  at  the  same  time.  Applied 
to  the  case  before  us,  this  means, — ^Though  he  held  a  division 
of  God  to  be  impossible,  he  did  not  consider  a  duplication — 
"du»  positiones"  (Lev.  hom.  13,  14) — or  even  a  multiplica- 
tion of  the  divine  perfections,  that  is,  their  existence  in  several 
hypostases,  to  be  impossible.  (De  prine.  1, 1,  9 : — ^^  Intelligenda 
est  ergo  virtus  Dei,  qua  viget,  qua  omnia  visibilia  et  invisibilia 
vel  continet  vel  gubemat,  etc.  Hujus  ergo  totius  virtutis  tant» 
et  tam  immenssB  vapor  et  ut  ita  dicam  vigor  ipse  in  propria  sub 
stantia  effectus,  quamvis  ex  ipsa  virtute  velut  voluntas  e  mente 
procedat,  tamen  et  ipsa  voluntas  Dei  nihilominus  Dei  virtus 
efficitur.  Efficitur  ergo  virtus  altera  in  sua  proprietate  altera  in 
sua  proprietate  subsistensy — ^vapor  quidam  primas  et  ingenitsa 
virtutis  Dei,  hoc  quidem,  quod  est,  inde  trahens,  non  est  autem, 
quando  non  fuerit.'')  He  is  thus  able  to  attribute  the  entire 
fulness  of  the  deity,  and  not  merely  one  part  thereof,  to  the 
Son,  and  consequently  brings  out  more  completely  that  inner  or 
intensive  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  which  Tertullian 
also  aimed  at  when  he  asserted  that  the  entire  sun  is  in  the  ray. 
Tertullian,  however,  did  not  succeed  like  Origen ;  for  in  single 
passages,  he  described  the  distinction  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son  as  a  distinction  between  whole  and  part ;  in  other,  and 
these  more  standard,  passages,  however,  it  is  true,  he  represents 
the  entire  divine  essence  as  fixed  under  a  determinate  ^^  forma, 
species,  modulus,"  though  the  genesis  and  being  of  these  formae 
are  directly  interwoven  with  the  world  and  history.  But  this 
new  idea  of  a  duplication,  or  multiplication,  of  the  fulness  of  the 
deity  in  several  hjrpostases,  brought  also  new  difficulties.  There 
appears  to  be  a  danger  of  putting  the  world  on  a  level  with  the 
Son,  inasmuch  as  the  world  also  is  susceptible  of  spiritual,  ethi- 
cal perfections,  which  may  be  termed  divine.  And  as  Origen's 
wish  was  to  assign  to  the  Son  a  distinctive  position,  which  the 
world  cannot  share  with  Him,  all  depends  on  finding  a  principle 
of  limitation.  Such  a  limitation  is  set  forth  in  his  remarks  ^^  in 
Job.  T.  xxxii.  18."  It  was  not  fitting  that  the  Father  should 
lack  the  good  of  having  a  perfect  image  of  Himself ;  but  it  was 
only  possible  for  one,  not  for  many,  fully  to  reflect  the  perfect 
glory  of  the  Father  in  an  image,  and  He  who  was  this  full  re- 
flection was  the  Son.  The  Son,  moreover,  is  the  medium  through 
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which  the  divine  essence  is  communicated  to  all  who  participate 
therein.  The  indivisible  unity  and  unchangeableness  of  God  do 
not  admit  of  the  multiplicity  and  mutability  of  the  world,  being 
directly  grounded  in  Him,  that  is,  in  the  Father.^  Equally  im- 
possible is  it  to  conceive  the  world  as  existing  independently, 
or  as  an  atomistic  multiplicity  without  unity.  For  this  reason, 
the  Son  is  the  middle  between  God  and  the  world ; — in  Him  is, 
(1.)  the  idea  of  the  toorldj  or  its  eternal  ideal  unity ;  (2.)  the 
principle  of  the  actual  world, — ^not,  indeed,  of  an  infinite  mul- 
tiplicity of  objects,  but  still  of  the  countless  multiplication  of 
freedom  in  many  subjects,  completely  resembling  each  other. 
Therewith  is  given  the  possibility  of  an  infinitely  manifold 
world ;  freedom  hypostatized  in  countless  Egos  is  its  real  po- 
tence.  (3.)  And  lastly,  when  the  individual  beings,  through  their 
freedom,  diverge  infinitely  from  each  other,  the  Word,  or  the 
Logos,  continues  to  be  their  common,  connecting  principle.  He 
is  the  substance  which  runs  through  the  whole  world,  its  heart 
or  reason,  present  alike  in  every  man  and  in  the  entire  world. 
The  Son  is  the  truth,  the  life,  the  resurrection  of  the  creatures , 
He  is  the  One,  who  lies  at  the  basis  of  their  manifoldness,  how- 
ever numerous  may  be  His  names,  and  various  the  modes  in 
which  He  is  regarded.^  And  however  far  freedom  may  go 
astray,  however  wide  a  field  of  action  may  be  allowed  it,  as 
rational  it  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  Logos,  who  con- 
stantly manifests  and  maintains  Himself,  as  the  overarching 
(ubergreifend),  omnipresent,  and  all-dominating  power,  in  the 
development  of  the  world. 

What  we  have  adduced,  shows  that  he  considered  the  Logos 
to  be  the  only  perfect  divine  image,  the  archetype  of  the  world, 
and  the  real  ground  of  its  being,  of  its  continuance,  and  of  its 
participation  in  the  divine,  in  rationality,  and  in  goodness.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is,  at  the  utmost,  the  only  other  being  whom  Origen 
would  put  on  the  same  level  as  the  Son :  this  latter  doctrine, 
however,  was  but  little  developed  by  him.     Relatively  to  the 

'  Bitter  1.  c.  294 : — ^^  He  could  not  hesitate  to  maintain  that  God  must 
not  be  conceived  as  the  ground  of  a  multiplicitj  of  mutable  things ;  for  the 
ground  of  a  multiplicity  is  itself  a  multiplicity  of  grounds,  and  the  ground 
of  a  change  is  grounded  after  a  mutable  manner:** 

'  In  Joann.  i.  22 ;  hom.  in  Jerem.  8,  2 ;  de  princ.  4,  28  (compare  the 
painstaking  work  of  Thomasius  on  Origen,  p.  ISO). 
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world  and  revelation,  Origen  is  unable  to  find  expressions  strong 
enough  to  glorify  and  exalt  the  Son,  the  First-bom  of  creation, 
above  all  creatures,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  profoundly  to  subor- 
dinate them  to  Him,  on  the  other.  And  so  certainly  as  he  not 
merely  recognised  man's  need  of  being  united  with  the  Most 
High  God,  but  believed  also  that  Christ  alone  met  that  need ; 
even  so  certainly  must  the  Son  be  the  vehicle  and  communicator 
of  veritably  divine  nature  (de  princ.  1,  2,  4,  6 ; — ^the  likeness 
borne  by  the  Son  contains  ^^  naturse  et  substantisB  Patris  et  Filii 
unitatem."    In  Levit.  hom.  13,  4 ;  in  Num.  12,  1). 

When  Origen  has  in  view  the  Most  High  God  and  His 
unity,  he  seems  to  lay  down  contradictory  principles,  and  com- 
pletely to  forget  what  he  had  previously  taught ;  but  it  only 
needs  a  deeper  consideration  of  his  conception  of  God,  to  free 
him  from  a  reproach  so  unworthy  of  a  systematical  theologian, 
and  to  show  that,  and  why,  it  was  no  contradiction  for  him,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  attribute  an  equal  divine  essence  to  the  Son ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  subordinate  Him  so  decidedly  to  the 
Father,  as  even  to  allow  himself  the  use  of  an  expression  such 
as — ^The  Son,  as  to  HLs  oifo-la,  is  other  than  the  Father.^ 

He  regards  the  Father,  as  the  €1^9  or  fiovit^  in  absolute  indi- 
visibility and  wholeness,  infinitely  exalted  above  all  that  is  mul- 
tifold and  divided.  Properly  speaking,  He  is  not  truth  and 
wisdom,  spirit  and  reason,  but  infinitely  higher  than  all  these, 
out  beyond  being  and  substance  {piaUC)?  In  short.  He  is  the 
utterly  unutterable,  incomprehensible  One,  or  the  Absolute. 
All  truth,  goodness,  power,  is  derived  from  Him ;  but  He  is  not 
adequately  described  by  all  these  names.  He  is  the  Father  of 
wisdom  and  of  all  good;  but  will,  reason,  wisdom,  cannot, 
strictly  speaking,  be  attributed  to  Him  without  an  admixture  of 
sensuous  impurity. 

The  Father  alone  can  be  this  one,  supra-substantial  being. 
If,  however,  we  wish  catachrestically  to  apply  to  Him  the  ex- 

^  De  oiat.  c.  15.  The  Son  is  Irtp^  rov  Tmrpo^  wur  W9tm,9  and  xmS 
vwooToctp.  This  may  signify  (compare  in  Joh.  T.  i.  23,  p.  26), — In  abiding 
objective  reality,  not  merely  momentary  being  or  subjective  seeming.  (The 
more  precise  definition  of  this  objective  being  different  from  the  Father,  ia 
his  /)/«  ^iwieti  x-coiyfae^i),  here  termed  v«'orr«l9/^  But  even  so,  the  Son  con- 
tinues subordinated.) 

'  C.  Gels.  7,  88, — ivUnftt  9ov  xttl  ^vvtt^ ;  de  princ.  1, 1,  6 ;  see  above ; 
in  Joh.  ii.  18,  xiii.  21,  23. 
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pression  ovaioy  then  we  must  say  that  the  essence  of  the  Father 
is  other  than  that  of  the  Son.  For  the  snpra-essential  as  such 
cannot  communicate  itself,  because  it  would  thus  renounce  its 
abstract  unity,  simplicity.  The  Son  is  not  supra-substantial, 
supra-essential  (iiberseyend,  uberwesentlich),  but  is  through  and 
through  ipipyeuL :  the  Father  is  the  primary  principle,  in  Him 
self  purely  ideal,  shut  up  in  Himself.  Though  the  Son  is  the 
Father's  perfect  image,  and  has  coetemally  attracted  to  Himself 
all  divine  perfections  (c.  Ceb.  8,  14),  that  in  which  these  per- 
fections inhere,  which  is  their  vehicle,  can  never  become  His : 
the  Father  alone  remains  the  primal  causality.  When  the  Son 
makes  Himself  tlie  object  of  reflection,  He  cannot  regard  Him- 
self as  the  original,  as  the  primal  dpx^ ;  otherwise  He  would  be 
the  Father,  and  not  the  Father^s  image,  to  which  the  Father 
must  hold  the  relation  of  archetype.  The  Son  may,  indeed,  be 
the  archetype  of  the  world,  and  thus  imitate,  in  the  lower 
sphere,  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  Father  and  Himself ; 
but  He  can  never  Himself  be  the  absolute  archetype.  Hence 
Origen  was  compelled  to  say,  that  the  Son,  in  this  respect, 
could  not  be  compared  with  tiie  Father ;  that  the  primal  cause 
could  only  be  one.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  comparison 
frequently  made  by  him, — ^The  Father  is  exalted  above  the  Son, 
as  the  Son  is  above  the  world.  Specially  significant  in  this 
connection  is  the  remark  adduced  above, — ^The  self-consciousness 
of  the  Father  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Son.  For  it  implies, 
that  the  Father  by  no  means  beholds  Himself  in  the  Son,  but 
that  the  self-consciousness  of  each  is  distinct.  In  the  Sou,  the 
Father  does  not  recognise  Himself,  but  a  derived  being ;  and 
His  knowledge  of  Himself  is  perfect  independently  of  the  Son. 
The  duplication  of  which  we  spoke  above  is  not  a  complete  self- 
objectification  of  God ; — not  only  because  the  Son  is  merely  the 
reflex,  the  image,  in  which,  though  the  Father  represents  Him- 
self, His  knowledge  of  Himself  is  not  supposed  to  depend  on, 
or  to  be  mediated  by,  the  Son ;  but  it  is  merely  the  fulness  of 
the  deittff  the  divine  So^a  that  is  duplicated.  Light  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  shine,  the  living  God  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
reveal  Himself  in  an  objective,  adequate  image ;  but  still  the 
Father  abides  ever  in  the  ground,  and  the  ground  does  not  come 
forth  In  His  revelation.  The  Father  does,  however,  completely 
embody  His  fulness  ana  gloi^'  in  the  image  of  Himself. 
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This  will  enable  us  to  understand  why^  and  how  far,  Origen 
subordinated  the  Son.  He  had  no  intention  whatever  of  deny- 
ing to  Him  the  fulness  of  veritable  divine  powers,  that  is,  divine 
essence  ;^  but  he  did  not  consider  Him  to  be  the  primary  ground. 
In  the  Son,  therefore,  is  indeed  the  entire  fulness  of  God — He 
proceeded  forth  from  the  divine  essence :  but  He  is  God  in  a 
derived  sense ;  the  Father  alone  is  the  eternal  ground  of  His 
being,  and  therefore  also  of  the  duplication  of  the  divine  power, 
goodness  and  wisdom,  which  exists  in  Him.  From  this  we  see 
clearly,  that  Origen  approximated  pretty  nearly  to  principles 
laid  down  by  the  teachers  of  the  Church  many  centuries  after 
his  time.  For  when  they  represented  the  Father, — as  substan- 
tially they  always  did, — ^as  the  Monas,  and  not  merely  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Trinity,  but  as  the  whole,  as  the  pO^  irdofys  Oe&niro^j 
it  is  identical  with  Origen's  designation  of  the  Father,  as  the  sole 
mfffj  Trdcrryi  deortiro^,  and  the  Son  as  the  Tnjyif  Be&rqTw;  for  the 
world.'  In  fact,  all  that  Origen  meant  in  teaching  the  subor- 
dination of  the  Son,  was  to  preserve  strictly  to  God  the  original 
causal  relation  referred  to.  above.  So  far  from  the  Son's  co- 
essentiality  with  God  being  thus  excluded,  such  an  equality  of 
essence  is  required,  when  the  causal  relation  appears  in  its  abso- 
lute perfection  as  in  the  case  of  the  Word,  the  perfect  image  of 
God.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  this  equality  of  essence,  if  we 
limit  it,  with  Origen,  to  the  possession  by  the  image  of  the 
fulness  of  divine  perfections,  does  not  exclude  the  subordination 
involved  in  the  image  being,  not  the  original,  but  that  which  is 
grounded.  On  the  contrary,  this  image,  as  being  the  most  per- 
fect possible  effect,  directs  attention  very  surely  to  the  most 
perfect  possible  cause,  and  in  so  far  leads  us  out  beyond  itself. 

^  De  princ.  1, 2, 4 : — He  is  Son,  not  by  adoption,  but  by  nature.  Com- 
pare the  fragment  from  Pamphilus  in  de  la  Rae*8  Ed.  vol.  iv.  99.  He  can- 
not change  to  a  less  perfect  condition,  nor  be  exalted  to  a  more  perfect,  ib. 
§  10,  and  in  Job.  T.  xxxii.  17 ;  in  Lev.  bom.  13,  4 :  there  is  one  will  and 
one  substance  in  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  there  are  two  "  poaitiones,*'  two 
distinct  persons. — ^In  the  fragment  of  PamphiL  ad  Hebr.  (de  la  Rue,  iv. 
6976)  it  is  said,  after  Sapientia  vii.  25 : — "  Vapor  est  (filius)  virtutis  Dei 
et  aporrhcoa  gloriss  Omnipotentis  purissima."  As  the  *^  vapor  de  substantia 
aliqua  corporea  prooedit,  sic  etiam  ipse  ut  quidam  vapor  exoritur  de  virtute 
ipsius  Dd.  Sic  et  Sapientia  ex  co  procedens  ex  ipsa  Dei  substantia  gene- 
ratur." 

'  See  note  1,  page  117. 
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But  notwithstanding  His  subordination,  the  Son  belongs  as  truly 
to  the  divine  sphere,  or  the  divine  being,  as  brightness  does  to 
light. 

We  may  regard  it,  therefore,  as  proved,  that  in  the  system 
of  Origen  ihese  two  aspects  do  not  contradict  each  other,  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  put  aside,  because  both  are 
equally  rooted  in  his  conception  of  God,  and  both  are  necessary 
to  its  full  expression.  He  knows  God  as  the  living  God,  re- 
vealed in  Christ,  and  communicating  His  divine,  above  all,  His 
spiritual  nature.  His  wisdom  and  ethical  perfection.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  refuses  to  allow  that  the  divine  ground  passes 
entirely  over  into  that  which  is  grounded ;  for  such  an  admis- 
sion would  have  led  him  back  to  Patripassianism,  which  he  had 
rejected,  or  to  a  kind  of  Pantheism.  For  this  reason,  he  distin- 
guishes between  the  communicable  and  the  incommunicable  in 
God,  terming  bothy  kowevery  divine  essence.  The  incommunica- 
ble in  God,  which  he  imagines  to  be  the  highest  portion  of  the 
divine  nature,  is  His  primary,  superessential,  self-ocduded  being; 
the  communicable  is  the  fulness  of  His  perfections,  especially 
His  spiritual  essence.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  for 
example,  moral  unity  with  God  is  not,  in  his  view,  a  mere  ex- 
ternal relation  of  resemblance,  but  implies  a  real  participation 
in  the  ethical  essence  of  God:  so  also  as  respects  wisdom. 
Hence,  when  he  attributes  to  the  Son  likeness,  nay  more,  identity 
(rauT0T7y:)y  of  will  with  the  Father,  it  means  far  more  than  is 
commonly  supposed.^  The  incommunicable  the  Father  cannot 
communicate  even  to  the  Son ;  but,  more  closely  examined,  this 
reduces  itself  entirely  to  the  momentum  of  grounding  (Begrtin- 
den),  to  the  fact,  that  the  Father  is  the  primal  dp)(^y  the  Abso- 
lute. In  the  communicable,  the  world  participates  solely  through 
the  Son,  in  whom  all  of  the  divine  that  can  be  communicated 
has  assumed  an  hypostatic  form.  We  can  imderstand,  there- 
fore, how  he  could  say,  at  one  time,  that  the  Son,  as  the  divine 
image,  the  unity  of  the  nature  or  substance  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son,  was  set  forth  (de  princ.  1,  2,  6);  or  (as  in  Joann. 
T.  X.  21)  could  allow  that  Father  and  Son  are  one  ei^  ova-loy  but 
not  r^  v7roK€i/Jk€vq)  or  t§  inroardo'ei,  (compare  Selecta  in  Ps. 

^  The  Son  is  the  ezpreasion  of  the  entire  will  of  the  Father  Himself, 
embodied  in  a  person.  Anac.  §  28 ;  in  Joh.  T.  ziii.  86 ;  c.  Gels.  8,  12 ;  da 
princ.  1,  2,  6 ;  and  the  fragment  from  Pamphilus  in  de  la  Rue,  iv.  99. 
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cxxxv.  and  note  p.  125) ;  and  yet,  at  another  time,  say.  The  Son 
is  not  one  with  the  Father  as  to  substance.  The  former,  when 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  essence  of  the  Son,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Father,  as  a  stream  from  its  source,  as  a  light 
from  light;  which  is  an  outflow  of  the  divine  essence.  The 
latter,  when  his  eye  was  fixed  on  the  essence  of  the  Father,  and 
that  which  distinguishes  Him  from  the  Son.  If,  for  example, 
he  regarded  the  momentum  of  grounding,  as  that  which  distin- 
guishes the  Father  from  the  Son,  or  saw  in  the  apr)^  the  essence  of 
the  Father  (as  he  perhaps  does  once,  catachrestically ;  see  de  orat. 
15,  and  note  2  p.  123),  he  could  scarcely  avoid  maintaining,  that, 
in  this  respect,  the  Son  cannot  in  any  sense  be  put  on  a  level  with 
the  Father.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  he  says  regarding  the 
world,  that  it  is  of  a  different  essence  from  the  Son,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  in  no  respect  the  ground  of  His  existence.^  We  can  now 
also  more  definitely  answer  the  question,  whether  Origen  con- 
ceived the  Son  to  have  been  posited  by  the  will  of  the  Father, 
as  the  world  was  posited  by  the  will  of  the  Son ;  or  whether  the 
relation  between  Father  and  Son  was  in  this  respect  a  more 
essential  one. 

It  was  impossible  for  Origen,  when  he  spoke  with  precision, 
to  say,  that  the  Son  was  posited  by  the  simple  will  of  the  Father; 
for  he  did  not  allow  that  either  the  will,  or  any  other  aspect  of 
the  simple  essence  of  God,  could  undertake  anything  in  parti- 
cular  by  itself.  It  is  true,  the  ground  of  the  will,  as  of  all  the 
rest,  is  the  supra-substantial  Father;  but  the  will  itself  be- 
longs to  the  ivipyeia  of  the  divine  essence,  to  the  fulness  of  its 
So^Oy  which  is  hypostatized  in  the  Son.  For  this  reason,  he 
could  not  properly  say  either  of  the  wisdom  or  of  the  will,  the 
power,  the  holiness  of  God, — The  Son  was  posited  by  the 
Father's  will  or  wisdom ;  he  must  rather  say, — ^The  Son  is  out  of 
the  will  of  the  Father,  or  He  is  the  expressed  will  and  wisdom 

^  We  need  not  resort  even  to  this  expedient  reLatively  to  the  passage 
adduced  by  Baur,  in  Joh.  T.  zx.  16.  For  his  protestation  here  against  the 
generation  from  the  esseuoe  of  the  Father  does  not  refer  to  the  eternal  gene- 
ration of  the  Son,  as  a  glance  at  the  passage  will  show,  but  to  the  incarna- 
tion ;  and  his  opponents  were  such  as  .Beron.  Baur  might  more  easily  have 
made  use  of  in  Joh.  T.  ii.  18,  hiffrriKt  rji  ^iwi<f  o'  variip  top  v/oS,  because, 
whereas  the  Father  is  light  itself,  the  Son  is  the  light  in  the  darkneas.  But 
this  passage  also  is  cleared  up  by  the  remarks  made  above.  Compare 
note  1,  page  134. 
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of  the  Father.  His  doctrine*  of  the  eternity  of  the  Son  ivould 
thufl  be  explained  and  established  from  a  new  point  of  view. 
And  in  point  of  fact  this  was  his  opinion.  He  styles  the  Son 
the  Soul  of  God  the  Father,^  that  is,  the  principle  of  actuality, 
the  €V€fyy€M,  Nay  more,  he  frequently  d^ribes  the  Son  in  His 
relation  to  the  Father,  who  is,  it  is  true,  the  first  principle, 
though  by  Himself  He  dwells  in  pure  ideality,  as  the  ^^  voluntas 
ex  Patre  (mente)  procedens.''  In  Origen's  view,  there  existed  in 
God  no  actual  will  prior  to  the  Son ;  the  Son  Himself  was  first 
this  will.  If,  then,  the  Son  is  not  posited  by  the  will  of  the 
Father,  but  is  EUmself  the  existence  of  that  entire  divine  fulness 
tcai^  ivipyeuLVj  which  is  in  the  Father  in  the  form  of  principle, 
a  fresh  proof  is  given  that  the  mode  in  which  Origen  conceives 
Him  connected  with  the  will  of  the  Father,  instead  of  robbing 
Him  of  His  divine  essence,  as  many  fancy,  ensures  it  to  Him 
afresh.  Nor  is  the  world,  like  the  Son,  the  divine  will ;  but  is 
posited  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  that  is,  by  the  Son*  The 
world  was  the  object  of  the  divine  omnipotence  and  predestina* 
tion,  but  not  the  Son  (ad  Som.  i,  5)  ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Father  is  first  almighty  through  the  Son. 
It  is  also  further  clear,  that  Origen  could  not  at  all  shrink 
from  the  use  of  emanatistic  expressions,  although  he  endea- 
voured to  rid  them  of  their  sensuous,  temporal  elements*  The 
Son  is  not,  like  the  world,  a  work  and  creature  of  the  paternal 
will,  but  the  ethical  and  intellectual  emanation  of  God,  the  re- 
flection of  the  Fathei's  gloiy,  which  can  no  more  be  lacking 
than  brightness  to  light.  He  is,  th«:«fore,  eternally  equal  with 
the  Father,  and  necessarily  involved  in  His  essence,  though  He, 
the  hypostatical  image,  i.  not  the  originating  principle  of  His 
own  existence,  but  the  Father  who  logically  precedes  all  h^fyyeta 
(Note  22).  From  this,  it  is  evident  that  Origen  already  ap- 
proximated to  the  doctrine  of  an  immanent  relation  between 
Father  and  Son.  The  Son  is  the  form  and  image  of  God,  eter- 
nally assuming  an  independent  existence  Qiop<ln)  Seov ;  see  note 
1  p.  127) ;  the  hypostatical  realization  of  His  fulness  (Bo^a) ;  so 
far  is  He  from  being  related  to  the  Father,  as  something  merely 
posited,  that  He  eternally  draws  into  Himself  (in  Job.  T.  ii.  2 ; 
c.  Cels.  8,  14),  and  exhibits,  the  deity  of  the  Father.    But  the 

^  De  princ.  2,  8,  4,  5. 
VOL.  II.  I 
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existence  of  the  Son  presupposes,  of  course,  not  merely 
having  been  once  for  all  generated  and  grounded  by  the  Father, 
but  also  that  He  continues  to  be  united  with  the  Father,  and  to 
behold  the  depths  of  the  divine  being  (without  which  He  would 
not  be  God's  image).  Separated  from  the  Father,  the  Son 
could  no  longer  be  God  (in  Job.  T.  ii.  2).  Again,  the  Father 
is  not  merely  the  inner  substance,  the  material  or  content  which 
acquires  shape  in  the  Son,  but  remains  something  for  and  in 
Himself;  for,  though  the  generation  of  the  image  is  a  duplica- 
tion of  God's  mode  of  existence,  it  is  not  a  mere  transformation 
of  the  archetype  into  the  image.  Such  a  transformation  would 
be  annihilation.  The  Father  is,  in  his  view,  not  simply  divine 
Hkfff  but  a  self-contemplative  subject,  who  passes  over  into  the 
Son  with  the  fulness  of  His  essence,  but  not  as  the  primary 
ground  (fi6J9oi)*  Origen  did  not  regard  the  Father  as  identical 
with  the  void  Neo-Platonic *0v>  the  mere  a7r€Lpov;^  but  as  the 
most  positive  of  all  beings,  as  the  highest,  unmixed  unity,  with- 
out any  distinction,  neither  blind  nor  motionless,  but  knowing 
and  contemplating  Himself  (in  Joh.  xxxii.  18),  eternally  gene- 
rating the  Son,  who  is  the  causative  principle  of  the  many,  and 
the  connective  principle  of  the  manifold. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  time,  the  question,  whether  this  con- 
ception of  God,  which  involves  the  apparently  contradictory 
determinations  laid  down  by  Origen,  be  a  sufficient  one  or 
not,  let  us  consider  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  world.  He 
stands  to  the  world  in  a  more  direct  relation  than  the  Father. 
As  we  have  seen,  He  is  the  truth  and  the  soul  of  the  world ; 
in  Him  is  all  true  reality,  for  only  the  rational  can  be  said  to 
have  true  reality.'  Through  Him,  therefore,  the  true  spiritual 
substance  of  the  universe,  the  world,  this  infinite  {owy,  is  an 
organism ;  He  is  the  ^efiovucovy  the  reason  in  every  soul.  This 
substantial  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  world,  embraces  not  merely 
men,  but  also  angels — ^nay,  the  whole  universe,  which  can  only 
have  true  reality  so  far  as  it  also  participates  in  spirituality,  in 

^  Whether  in  other  respects  he  was  quite  free  from  the  abstract  *0y,  we 
shall  see  further  on. 

'  We  must  understand  it  in  Origen's  sense,  when  he  assigns  to  the  Son 
the  kingdom  of  the  rational.  As  rational^  the  world  belongs  to  Him  ;  tb 
the  Father,  so  far  as  it  points  to  a  first  cause.  Compare  Huet,  ^'  On* 
geniana"  1.  c  1S5. 
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the  Logos,  At  first  sight,  this  wears  the  look  of  Pantheism. 
But  he  attributes  to  the  world  a  relatively  independent  existence, 
as  is  clear  from  the  one  circumstance,  of  his  representing  free- 
dom as  the  principle  which  posits  the  multiplicity  of  objects. 
The  Son,  therefore,  does  not  continue  alone  possessed  of  being, 
but  brings  into  existence  an  infinite  number  of  subjects,  of  Egos, 
all  alike  free  relatively  to  each  other,  and  essentiaUy  connected,  in 
common,  with  Him.  No  less  again  is  the  Son  related  in  various 
ways  to  the  different  beings ; — ^which  cannot  be  said  regarding 
the  Father.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  result  of  our  mode  of  apprehen- 
sion, that  one  and  the  same  Logos  wears  a  different  appear- 
ance to  each  different  class,  or  each  separate  subject ;  but  He 
in  Himself  is  related  to  the  many.  He  has  objectively  different 
modes  of  existence  for  different  beings,  without  therefore  ceas- 
ing to  be  the  one  Logos.^  With  all  rational  creatures,  whatever 
paths  they  may  take  in  the  exercise  of  their  freedom.  He  is 
present :  He  is  wedded  indissolubly  to  men  as  to  augels,  to 
Christ  as  to  Paul.  This  he  deduces  even  from  the  omnipresence 
of  the  Logos  ;^  but  He  is  different  in  different  beings.  To  this 
may  perhaps  be  referred  the  thought,  which  repeatedly  occurs : — 
What  Paul  says  regarding  himself,  that  he  had  become  all  things 
to  all  men,  has  held  true  in  a  much  more  divine  manner  of 
the  Logos  in  all  ages,  for  He  became  an  angel  to  angels,  and 
a  man  to  men.  Origen,  however,  by  no  means  rests  satisfied 
with  this  natural  participation  in  the  Logos.  Even  the  last- 
mentioned  thought  implicitly  attributes  to  the  Logos  a  new 
form  of  existence,  besides  the  immanent  one  in  subjects.  This 
is  His  objective  appearance  alongside  of  His  creatures,  particu- 
lai'ly  men.  Lx  His  goodness  and  loving-kindness.  He  shows 
Himself  to  everyone,  according  to  his  ability  to  apprehend  Him. 
These  differences  of  form  also  are  not  mere  subjective  seeming ; 
but  He  appears  objectively  in  the  forms  which  are  necessary  for 

^  Be  pTinc.  i.  1,  68 ;  in  Joh.  T.  i.  22 ;  c.  Cek.  4, 16  ; — "Elvl  ydp  hei<popoi 
oio»ii  Tov  7i6'yw  fMp^alf  K»$us  ixoiort^  tm  tig  ivtvrifAnw  dyo/Aivaw  ^ethtrtit 
6  Xoyof ,  d^AXoyop  rfi  t^u  rov  flaeiyofAitoVy  ^  it*  ixiyop  xpoxovrorro;  q  Ixi 
vTifiM.  OhriBt  is  objectiyely  all  dvet/^oiipcol  up  to  the  Holiest  of  all ;  He 
unites  in  Himself  all  the  stages,  all  the  momenta  of  truth :  and  to  each  one 
He  gives  to  see  that  of  Himself,  for  which  he  has  an  eye. 

*  Ana.  §  29.  Although  He  is  omnipresent,  He  is  not  *'  similiter  in  uni- 
versis.  Plenius  enim  et  clarius  et  ut  ita  dicam  apertius  in  Archangelis 
est,  quam  in  aliis  Sanctis  viris,  etc.^ 
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His  rational  creatures ;  and  though  these  forms  are  inadequate 
to,  or  even  partially  conceal.  Him,  and  in  so  far  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  mere  seeming,  they  nevertheless  serve  the  purpose 
of  bringing  Him  objectively  near  to  men.  This  is  the  self- 
abasement  to  which  the  Logos  consented,  concealing  so  much 
of  His  divine  brightness  as  men  were  unable  to  bear,  and  ob- 
jectively revealing  and  setting  before  men  so  much  as  sufficed 
to  enable  them  to  rise  by  its  means  to  the  vision  of  His  higher 
form,  of  his  deity  (irporjyovfjLemi  ^t/crt9,  fiofxpif)* 

For  our  purpose,  however,  Origen's  doctrine  of  the  conde- 
scension of  the  Logos  to  men,  who  occupy  perhaps  the  lowest 
position  in  the  ranks  of  the  classes  of  rational  beings,^  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  As  is  well  known,  Origen  considered  the 
human  race  to  consist  of  souls,  which,  during  their  pre-existence, 
fell  away  from  the  Logos,  through  sin  :  the  consequence  of  this 
apostasy  was,  that  the  lower  powers  of  the  '^^i^  broke  loose  from 
their  unity  with  the  iTV€vwa  (that  is,  the  Logos),  and  made  them- 
selves falsely  independent  of  the  Logos,  in  whom  alone  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  occupy  their  true  position — ^the  position,  to 
wit,  of  integrant,  but  still  subordinate,  momenta  of  the  true 
personality,  which  are  fired  as  it  were  by  the  irvcv/bia.  Li  con- 
sequence of  this  their  first  fall,  men  walk  in  bodies,  forgetful 
of  their  origin,  forgetful  of  the  Logos.  But  the  Logos  could 
not  forget  them ;  and  in  order  to  remind  them  of  Himself,  the 
only  true  good,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  approach  Him,  He 
assumed  the  form  of  man,  in  the  state  to  which  sin  had  reduced 
it — ^He  took  upon  Himself  a  mortal  body — He  lived  a  truly 
human  life,  though  without  sin — ^He  delivered  men  from  the 
curse  of  sin  and  death,  partly  by  doctrine  and  example,  but 
mainly  by  His  death — and  He  perfectly  re-established  the  union 
of  souls  with  Himself,  and,  through  Himself,  with  the  Father 
(in  Joh.  T.  i.  23-29). 

At  this  point,  however,  we  must  halt  and  ask : — How  far 

^  These  claases  he  represents,  however,  not  as  different  races,  but  as 
stages  within  one  and  the  same  race  of  rational  beings.  Here  also  he  is  led 
by  the  thought,  that  reason  is  one,  like  truth.  Henoe  he  believed  that  the 
more  perfect  men  become  angels,  even  as,  under  the  impulse  of  love,  angels 
may  become  men.  The  essential  feature  of  all  is,  not  the  body,  but  the 
spirit ;  and  the  spirit  is  of  the  same  nature,  essentially  alike  in  aU,  though 
they  may  occupy  different  stages. 
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did  the  Logos  participate  in  the  incarnation  ?  Did  He  really 
enter  into  fellowship  with  mutable,  suffering  men  ?  Both  the 
idea  of  the  incarnation  and  His  work,  which  consisted  not  merely 
in  teaching  but  in  divine-human  deeds  and  sufferings,  required 
that  He  should  do  so.  His  union  with  Christ  must  have  been 
different  from  His  union  with  men  generally ;  the  history  of  the 
man  Christ,  must  in  a  certain  sense  have  been  His  own  history. 
Otherwise,  the  incarnation  would  have  been  really  nothing 
new ;  inasmuch  as  the  Logos  was  previously  everywhere  present. 
The  new  feature  would  be  mere  subjective  seeming,  if  the  Logos 
had  not  entered  into  a  relation  to  this  man,  which  had  objective 
significance  for  Himself.  But  if  the  history  of  this  man  were  in 
any  sense  the  history  of  the  Logos,  the  danger  to  which  Patri- 
passianism  succumbed  again  reappears.  In  that  ca^e,  it  might 
appear  advisable  to  adopt  the  expedient  of  saying, — The  Logos 
remained,  even  in  Christ,  unchangeably  what  He  had  been 
previously  and  universally.  Then,  however.  His  appearance 
was  a  mere  theophany,  not  an  incarnation ;  the  new  element 
was  at  the  utmost  an  act  of  manifestation,  not  a  being  and  living 
of  the  Logos,  in  new  unity  with  humanity. 

Origen  felt  the  difficulties  attending  both  courses.  Li  the 
Anaceph.  (§  30  f.  p.  191),  belays  down  the  principle, — ^that  two 
errors  are  to  be  avoided :  firstly,  that  of  keeping  this  divine  ele- 
ment entirely  or  partially  outside  of  Christ ;  secondly,  the  oppo- 
site error,  of  conceiving  the  deity  so  shut  in  by  the  humanity,  as 
to  be  itself  restricted  and  made  finite  through  the  limits  of  the 
body,  deprived  of  its  universality,  rent  asunder  from  the  Father, 
and  subjected  to  change  and  suffering.^  In  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  he  was  aided  to  some  extent  by  the  spiritual  concep- 
tion he  had  formed  of  the  divine.  As  the  divine  cannot  be 
divided,  nor  enclosed  in  space,  but  remains  everywhere  entire 
and  identical  with  itself,  no  danger  can  be  involved  in  saying 
even  that  the  entire  deity  of  the  Son  was  in  Christ    Those 

^  L.  c :  Non  ita  sentieodum  est,  quod  omnis  diyiaitatis  ejus  majestas 
intra  breriBBiim  ooorporiB  clanstra  oondnsa  est,  ita  ut  omne  Yerbom  Dei  et 
sapientia  ejus  ac  eubstantialis  Veritas  ac  vita  vel  a  Patre  diyulsa  sit,  val 
intra  corporis  ejus  coercita  et  conscripta  brevitatem,  nee  uaquam  prsBterea 
pntetor  operata.  The  two  dangers  to  be  avoided  are  rather — ^at  neque 
aiiqnid  divinitatis  in  Ohristo  def oisBe  credator,  et  nnlla  penitos  a  patema 
substantia,  qius  nbique  est,  facta  esse  putetur  diyisio. 
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who  suppose  that  a  trae  incarnation  woald  have  been  an  un- 
worthy coarctation  of  the  Son  of  God  within  the  limits  of  the 
body,  and  who  therefore  maintain  that  merely  a  part  of  the  deity 
of  the  Son  dwelt  in  Christ,  whilst  the  other  part  was  elsewhere 
or  everywhere,  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  an  incorporeal 
and  invisible  substance ;  they  fear  that  if  it  entered  fidly  into 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  it  would  entirely  lose  its  infinitude,  and 
yet,  by  their  division,  they  make  it  a^corporeal  and  finite  thing. 

But  should  it  even  be  premised,  that  no  danger  to  the  deity  of 
Christ  is  involved  in  the  supposition  of  its  dwelling  undividedly 
in  His  humanity,  nothing  more  is  thereby  done  than  to  show  the 
general  possibility  of  eipunettial  (punktuell)  presence  of  the  Logos, 
the  possibility  of  His  dwelling  entirely  and  fully  in  the  humanity 
of  Christ,  without  either  an  Ebionitical  attenuation  of  the  divine, 
or  a  Doc^tical  dissipation  of  the  human.  That  such  a  presence, 
however,  was  not  an  incarnation,  was  not  in  reality  more  than  a 
theophany,  Origen  must  have  felt ;  and  all  the  more  deeply,  as 
he  himself,  when  combating  Patripassianism,  could  not  often 
enough  repeat, — ^The  Son  remained  what  He  was,  in  that  He 
became  what  He  was  not.^  The  incarnate  Logos  was  like  the 
Bun,  whose  rays  continue  pure  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of 
the  place  on  which  they  shine  (c.  Cels.  6,  73),  The  wisdom  of 
God,  which  is  His  Only-begotten  Son,  is  unchangeable  in  all 
things.  In  Him  is  the  entire  sum  of  essential  good,  which,  as 
such,  can  undergo  no  change  or  alteration  (de  princ.  1,  2,  10). 
Even  during  His  self-abasement,  He  lost  no  part  of  His  evScu- 
fiovta ;  He  continued  blessed,  even  whilst  He  was  labouring  and 
suffering  for  our  salvation.  Unchangeable  in  essence  (ova-la), 
God  descended  to  men  in  providence  and  activity  (nrpovoia  koX 
oltcovofila)  on  their  behalf. 

It  could  not,  therefore,  escape  him,  that  if  the  simple  divine 
nature  continued  entirely  by  and  in  itself,  and  so  also  the  human, 
no  such  a  thing  as  an  incarnation  took  place.  Hence,  we  find 
a  number  of  passages,  in  which,  starting  with  the  idea  of  the 
Logos,  whom  on  other  grounds  he  represented  as  more  closely 
related  to  the  world,  its  multiplicity  and  finitude,  he  evinces  an 
inclination  to  bring  the  Son  into  the  intimate  union  with  the 
finite,  required  by  the  Christian  consciousness.  Accordingly,  he 

^  For  other  passages  bearing  on  the  nnchangeableneBS  of  the  Logos  even 
daring  the  incarnation,  see  in  Job.  T.  xxxiii.  17,  and  note  1,  page  108. 
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says  (ill  Job.  T.  ii.  18))  the  Son  is  different  from  the  Father ;  for 
the  latter  is  the  light  which  is  unapproachable  by,  and  exalted 
above  all  conflict  with,  darkness.  The  Son,  on  iiie  contrary,  is 
the  light  which  shines  in  the  darkness,  which  battles  with,  suffers 
persecution  from,  but  is  not  overcome  by,  the  darkness.^  Else- 
where he  says, — ^^  He  left  father  and  mother,  that  is,  God  the 
Father  and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  His  kingdom,  and  descended 
to  us."'  From  this  it  would  seem  that  His  incarnation  involved 
a  renunciation  of  His  gloiy.  '  So  also,  when  Origen  endeavours 
to  exhibit  the  entire  depth  of  His  participation  in  our  sufferings, 
he  is  frequently  more  concerned  to  assert  that  He  notwithstanding 
retained  His  deity,  that  is.  His  love,  unchanged^  than  that  His 
blessedness  and  glory  remained  untouched.  At  such  times,  he 
does  not  shrink  from  the  employment  of  those  paradoxes  and 
apparent  contradictions,  than  wliich  nothing  is  dearer  to  faith, 
because  they  alone  seem  to  famish  an  explanation  of  that  actual 
contradiction  which  gnaws  at  the  heart  of  a  world  created  for 
God,  and  yet  lying  in  destruction.  ^^  Christ,"  says  he,  ^^  is  both 
Priest  and  Sacrifice.  He  committed  no  sin,  but  He  became  sin 
for  us  through  the  flesh,  in  order  that  He  might  cany  our  sins 
and  nail  them  to  the  cross.  He  who  is  immortal,  dies ;  He  who 
is  incapable  of  suffering,  suffers ;  He  who  is  invisible,  reveals 

^  Also  de  prino.  i.  2,  8,  may  be  referred  to  this  connection :  "  lit  autem 
plexdiu  inteUigatur,  qnomodo  Salvator  fignra  est  substantin  vel  subsis- 
tentin  Dei,  ntamnr  etiam  ezemplo."  After  remarking, — ^this  comparison 
may  be  incomplete,  but  it  is  merely  intended  to  show  ns  how  the  Son  of 
God,  who  was  in  the  form  of  God,  intended  by  means  of  His  very  self-abase- 
ment to  reveal  to  ns  the  fulnesB  of  deity, — he  goes  on  to  say, — ^Verbi  causa, 
si  &cta  esaet  aliqua  statna  talis,  qnsB  magnitudine  soi  universnm  orbem 
terrtt  teneret,  et  pro  soi  immensitate  considerari  a  nnllo  posBet:  fieret 
autem  aUa  statua,  membrorom  habitn  ac  vultos  lineamentis,  specie  ac  materia 
per  omnia  similis  absque  magnitudinis  immensitate,  pro  eo,  nt  qui  illam 
immensam  considerare  atque  intueri  non  poesent,  banc  videntes  illam  se 
vidisse  oonfiterentur  pro  eo— quod  omnia — ^prorsus  indiscreta  seryaret :  tali 
quadam  similitudine  ezinaniens  se  fiUus  Dei,  de  nqualitate  patris  et  viam 
nobis  oognitionis  ejus  ostendens  figura  expressa  snbstantiss  ejus  effidtur. — 
Filius  Dei  brevisBimn  insertus  humani  corporis  forms  ex  operum  virtutisque 
Bimilitudine  patris  in  se  immensam  ac  invisibilem  magnitudinem  desig- 
nabat. 

*  In  Jerem.  horn.  10,  7  :  'I^t  fict  tof  !»  ftop^^  0tov  vvJtpxfimay  Spt»  h 
roif  ovp«roif,  fit  ttvrou  rov  titxop  victpwpavtw — ftt  avrw  t!t»o»  Spra  row  Gfov. 
K«rftXf/rfi  row  Haripa,  kmI  r^f  ^nrl^tf,  n)y  Amu  '  UpovwmTiif*^  x»l  ipxJ^»i  tl( 
rov  x'tpiynow  roTop,     JltipiZitxtp  mvrov  rip  yf^vxiip  tl(  ri^  xfip*^  tup  tx^pip. 
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Himself.  By  coming  to  become  sin  for  ns,  He  intensified  and 
awakened  evU.  For  through  His  love  He  made  Himself  visible 
in  the  flesh  and  displeasing  to  men^  so  that  they  killed  Him*' 
(in  Lev.  Horn.  3,  1).  In  Horn.  Jerem.  8,  8  we  read, — "Let 
our  discourse  be  bold,  and  let  us  say, — The  divine  which  entered 
into  the  world,  humbled  (emptied)  itself,  in  order  that  the  world 
might  be  filled  by  its  emptiness.  But  though  it  had  emptied 
itself,  its  emptiness  was  still  wisdom.  For  divine  folly  is  wiser 
than  men.  Had  I  been  the  first  to  make  use  of  this  word, 
^  divine  folly,'  how  would  my  accusers  have  assailed  me !  But 
Paul  himself  terms  apostolic  wisdom  divine  folly.  For,  as  com- 
pared with  the  supra-celestial,  supra-mundane  wisdom,  that 
which  became  man  (rh  ir-tBefjufja-av)  was  mere  divine  folly,  but 
yet  wiser  than  men, — ^wiser  not  merely  than  the  foolish,  but  also 
than  the  wise.  It  did  not  need  the  wisdom  of  God  to  put  to 
nought  the  foolishness  of  the  world ;  the  weakness -and  the  folly 
of  God  were  sufficient  And  so  my  Bedeemer  and  Lord  took 
upon  Himself  all  contradictions  (ivainla)y  in  order,  by  means  of 
contradictions  (for  example,  the  humiliation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
His  tehnDfui)^  to  solve  contradictions ;  in  order  that  we  might  be 
made  strong  through  the  weakness  of  Jesus,  wise  through  His 
divine  folly,  and,  prepared  in  such  a  way,  might  rise  to  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  God  Himself,  that  is,  to  Jesus  Christ.'*  What  he 
means  here  is  not,  that  merely  one  part  or  one  power  of  the  Logos 
became  man,  but  the  entire  person  of  the  Son.  Nor  again  does 
he  mean  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  entire  fulness  of  the  glory 
of  the  divine  Son  became  man,  and  was  merely  not  recognised 
by  the  folly  of  the  world ; — ^that,  consequently,  His  self-abase- 
ment was  mere  subjective  seeming,  which  must  then  be  recog- 
nised as  such  by  faith.  No ;  the  incarnate  One  Himself  was 
humbled,  was  emptied  of  His  glory.  One  thing  unquestionably 
was  not  given  up,  to  wit,  love,  which  retains  its  majesty  even  in 
the  midst  of  humiliation,  and  that  most  certainly,  when  the  humi- 
liation, though  voluntaiy,  is  still  not  a  mere  show.  To  this  con- 
nection belongs  also  the  remarkable  passage  from  the  Hom.  in 
Jerem.  i.  8,  where  he  says, — "We  cannot,  indeed,  say  of  Wisdom 
in  itself,  that  it  was  ignorant,  and  acquired  knowledge  by  learn- 
ing ;  but  it  is  certainly  true  of  Wisdom  as  it  was  in  the  flesh ; 
for  Christ  must  needs  learn  to  stammer  and  speak  like  a  child 
with  children  (men)."     Compare  also  de  princ.  2,  6,  1. 
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These  passages  show  that  Origen  was  not  so  completely 
absorbed  in  his  antagonism  to  Patripassianism^  as  to  mistake  the 
essentially  Christian  elements,  which  it  concealed  under  coarser 
forms.  The  more  pressing,  therefore,  became  the  question,  how 
both  interests  were  to  be  reconciled : — On  the  one  hand,  there 
was  the  unchangeableness  of  the  Son  of  God,  which,  taken  by 
itself,  reduces  the  incarnation  to  a  mere  theophany;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  the  not  merely  apparent,  but  living  and 
genuine,  union  of  the  divine  with  the  human  nature,  which 
threatened  to  mix  up  foreign  elements  with  the  conception  of 
God,  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  union 
must  embrace  also  the  flesh  of  Christ.  This  now  is  the  point  at 
which  a  view  can  be  gained  of  Or^n's  doctrine  of  the  human 
soul  of  Cluist  in  its  full  significance. 

With  the  body,  the  divine  nature  could  not  directly  unite 
itself,  without  subjecting  itself,  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  God, 
to  mutability  and  suffering.  In  order,  therefore,  not  to  be 
compelled  to  transfer  sufferings  to  God,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  possibility  of  a  true  union  with 
humanity,  we  must  note  that  the  Logos  assumed  the  soul  of 
Christ  directly;  the  body,  however,  indirectly,  through  the 
medium  of  the  soul.  But,  having  secured  in  the  soul  of  Christ 
a  means  of  carrying  the  incarnation  through,  even  to  the  fleshy 
the  importance  he  attached  to  that  soul  enabled  him  to  assume 
the  existence  of  a  far  more  intimate  relation  between  the  Son 
and  the  humanity  than  Hippolytus,  for  example,  had  ventured 
to  concede,  and  felt  himself,  consequently,  able  satisfactorily 
to  meet  the  true  aspect  of  the  yearnings  of  Patripassianism. 
The  perfect  soul  of  Christ  was  as  thoroughly  able  to  participate 
in  all  the  pains  and  woes  of  humanity,  as  to  be  completely 
united  with  the  Son  of  God ; — thus  also  did  it  give  Him  a  share 
in  the  sufferings  and  works  endured  and  performed  by  it,  in 
His  power. 

Never  before  Origen  had  the  human  soul  of  Christ  been 
seen  to  have  so  profound  and  integrating  a  bearing  on  the 
intellection  of  the  incarnation  of  God.  But,  though  we  may 
grant  that  his  system — ^laying,  as  it  did,  so  great  stress  on  free- 
dom of  choice,  and  concentrating  therein,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  essence  of  human  nature — ^was,  in  the  highest  degree,  such 
as  to  necessitate  the  postulation,  in  particular,  of  the  union  of 
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the  Logos  with  a  human  soul,  as  unconditionally  requisite  to 
the  full  truth  of  the  incarnation ;  whereas  all  the  Fathers  who 
preceded  him  evidently  attached  chief  importance  to  the  body, 
appearing  frequently  to  see  in  it  the  real  essence  of  humanity ; 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  very  ground  which  powerfully  im- 
pelled  him  to  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  a  true  human 
soul,  was,  in  another  aspect,  the  source  of  great  difficulties.  For, 
if  all  souls  must  be  deemed  originally  equal,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  have  been  an  act  of  partiality  in  God  not  to  make  the 
worth  of  each  dependent  on  the  use  to  which  it  put  its  freedom, 
it  would  appear  that  the  incarnation  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
have  been  a  purely  tentative  thing,  and  that  the  union  could  not, 
from  the  beginning,  have  related  to  the  inmost  centre  of  the 
human  soul, — to  wit,  its  freedom.  It  was  not  permissible  for  the 
assumptive  divine  activity  to  penetrate  at  once  so  completely 
to  the  inmost  centre  of  human  nature  as  to  leave  it  no  longer 
free.  In  that  case,  however,  an  opening  would  have  been  left 
for  sin  and  apostasy,  and  the  tendency  to  incarnation  which  had 
been  initiated  would  have  been  arrested.  Nay  more,  if  freedom 
of  choice  permanently  belongs  to  the  essence  of  human  nature, 
it  would  appear  impossible  for  the  God-man  ever  to  constitute 
an  unity,  and  necessary  that  He  should  ever  continue  a  double 
personality.  And,  even  supposing  this  unity  were  finally  to  be 
in  some  way  brought  to  pass,  the  incarnation  must  apparently 
be  attributed  rather  to  human  merit  than  to  divine  grace ;  for 
the  God-man  was  at  the  first  a  man  like  others,  and  the  union 
with  the  deity  was  the  reward  of  His  virtue,  as  the  Ebionites 
teach.  These  difficulties  his  clear  eye  discerned  quite  well. 
Let  us  now  see  how  he  endeavoured  to  overcome  them. 

In  order  to  set  them  aside,  he  goes  back  to  his  doctrine  of 
the  pre-existence  of  souls.  Christ's  soul  also  must  be  of  like 
nature  with  ours:^  however  exalted  Christ  may  have  been 
above  other  men,  however  distinguished  and  unique  was  His 
appearance  (so  that  even  His  body  must  have  participated  in 
the  glory  of  the  soul,  although  usually  concealed).  He  could 
not  have  enjoyed  this  exceptional  position  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, but  must  have  attained  it  as  the  reward  pf  His  virtue. 

^  De  prino.  2,  8,  4.  In  general,  as  in  Tertollian,  so  also  in  Origen, 
wc  find  the  expreesion :  Christ  had  two  natures,  He  was  a  avp^trop  Tp&yfua 
(c.  Gels.  2,  9,  24,  31).    He  first  employed  the  term,  ^mp^p^tos- 
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Now,  liad  He  earned  this  distinction  on  earth,  the  birth  of 
Christ  wonld  have  been  in  no  respect  pecaliar,  it  would  not 
have  been  an  incarnation :  His  soiil  would  have  entered  into  the 
present  world  as  one  still  accessible  to  sin ;  nay  more,  if  it  were 
David's  seed,  it  must  have  been  stained  with  sin.^  Like  all 
souls,  however,  it  pre-existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
By  its  decision  for  the  good,  and  by  its  virtue,  it  was  fitted  for 
unflinchingly  carrying  out  all  the  will  and  all  the  saving  revela- 
tions of  the  Word  and  Wisdom.  The  Logos  dwelt  in  an  unique 
manner  in  this  soul.  At  the  commencement  of  creation,  it  is 
true.  He  was  united  with  all  souls ;  but  this  one  alone  clung  to 
Him  so  closely,  faithfully,  and  unchangeably,  that  it  became 
one  spirit  with  EQm.  (De  princ.  2,  6,  8:  Cum  pro  liberi 
arbitrii  facultate  varietas  unumquemque  ac  diversitas  habuisset 
animorum,  ut  alius  ardentiore,  alius  tenuiore,  et  exiliore  erga 
autorem  suum  amore  teneretur,  iUa  anima— (Jesu)  ab  initio 
creaturse  et  deinceps  inseparabiliter  ei  et  indissociabiliter  in- 
hserens,  utpote  sapientisB  et  verbo  Dei  et  veritati  et  luci  verse, 
et  tota  totum  recipiens,  atque  in  ejus  lucem  splendoremque  ipsa 
cedens,  facta  est  cum  ipso  principaliter  unus  spiritus.)  Hence 
the  Son  of  God  did  not  dwell  in  this  soul  merely  as  He 
dwelt  in  the  souls  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  for  neither  of  them  was 
free  from  sin.  But  the  soul  which  was  in  Jesus  had  chosen 
the  good  ere  it  knew  the  evil.  Connected  with  the  Word  of 
God  by  an  unspotted  alliance,  it  alone  was  incapable  of  sin, 
and  precisely  because  of  its  capability  of  entirely  and  perfectly 
receiving  the  Son  of  God.  (De  princ.  2,  6,  5:  "Verum  quo- 
niam  boni  malique  eHgendi  facultas  omnibus  prsesto  est,  hsec 
anima,  quae  Christi  est,  ita  elegit  diligere  justitiam,  ut  pro  im<- 
mensitate  dilectionis  inconvertibiliter  ei  atque  inseparabiliter 
inhsereret,  ita  ut  propositi  firmitas  et  affectus  immensitas  et 
dilectionis  inextinguibilis  calor  omnem  sensum  conversionis 
atque  immutationis  abscinderet  et  quod  in  arbitrio  erat  positum 
longi  usus  affectu  jam  versum  sit  in  naturam.")  Wisdom, 
truth,  and  life,  it  had  made  completely  part  of  itself ;  it  was  the 
box  of  the  precious  ointment,  the  Apostles  have  the  smell ;  in  it 
was  the  entire  fire  of  the  Logos,  and  by  His  glow  and  heat  it  was 
pervaded  in  love  as  iron  heated  in  the  furnace ;  the  Apostles 

^  Ad.  Bam.  1,  5.   Even  so,  if  siii  had  been  the  edbstance  of  our  natniei 
Christ  also  would  have  been  sinful,  de  princ.  4,  87. 
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had  the  warmth  which  streamed  forth  from  it.^  Hence  also, 
both  the  reason  and  mode  of  its  entrance  into  this  world  were, 
of  necessity,  completely  different  from  other  men.  The  reason 
was  not  punishment  or  chastisement  for  sins,  committed  during 
its  pre-temporal  existence ;  nor  the  practice  of,  and  establish^ 
ment  in,  good ;  but  love  to  men.  Having  continued  unchange- 
ably in  the  Logos,  even  after  men  had  fallen,  and  being  united 
wilii  Him  by  the  tenderest  love,  this  soul  willingly  became  the 
organ  by  means  of  which  He  appeared  on  earth,  and  wrought 
out  human  redemption.  The  self-abasement  of  which  the 
Apostle  speaks  (Phil,  ii.)  is  not  seldom  referred  by  Origen,  as 
it  would  seem,  to  this  soul  of  Christ,  which  gave  up  its  gloiy, 
although  not  its  connection  with  the  Logos,^  and  entered  into 
the  fates  and  sufferings  of  the  finite,  into  the  condition  which  is 
the  consequence  of  sin,  but  without  being  touched  by  the  least 
breath  of  sin ;  for,  even  prior  to  its  entrance  into  the  world,  it 
had  become  incapable  of  sin,  through  its  perfect  love  to  the 
Logos  (Note  23).  In  dignity,  it  is  true,  it  is  inferior  to  the 
Only-begotten  One,  for  it  was  created ;  but  it,  the  most  blessed 
and  most  exalted  of  all  souls,  was  so  distinguished,  that  it  stood 
in  the  midst  between  Grod  and  the  rest  of  mankind.  Hence, 
also,  the  mission  of  accomplishing  the  work  of  redemption 
mainly  devolved  on  it  (ad.  Bom.  T.  iii.  8).  But,  precisely  for 
this  reason,  its  mode  of  entrance  into  this  world  could  not  be 

^  De  princ.  2,  6,  6.  The  image  of  glowing  iron,  bo  frequently  repeated 
at  a  later  period,  is  here  carried  ont  by  Origen  in  the  following  way : — 
*'  Ferri  metallum  capax  est  frigoriB  et  caloris.  Si  ergo  massa  aliqna  ferri 
semper  in  igne  sit  posita,  omnibus  suia  poris  omnibusque  venis  ignem  reci- 
piens — si  neque  ignis  ab  ea  oesaet  aliquando,  neque  ipsa  ab  igne  separetor, 
num  quidnam  dioemus  hanc,  qu»  natura  quidem  ferri  maa&a  est,  in  igne 
poeitam  et  indesinenter  ardentem  poBse  frigus  aliquando  recipere?  Qnin- 
imo  magis— earn  totam  ignem  effectam  dicimus,  quoniam  nee  aliud  in  ea 
nisi  ignis  cemitur :  sed  et  si  qui(8)  contingere  atque  attrectare  tentaverit, 
non  ferri  sed  ignis  vim  sentiet.  Hoc  ergo  modo  etiam  ilia  anima,  qun, 
quasi  fermm  in  igne,  sio  semper  in  verbo, — sapientia, — ^Deo  posita  est, 
omne  quod  agit,  quod  sentit,  quod  intelligit,  Deus  est,  et  ideo  nee  conver- 
tibilis  aut  mutabilis  dici  potest,  quie  inconyertibilitatem  ex  Verbi  Dei 
unitate  indesinenter  ignita  possedit.  Ad  omnes  denique  sanctos  calor  aliquis 
Verbi  Iki  putandus  est  pervenisse ;  in  hae  autem  anima  ipse  ignis  divinus 
substantialiter  requievisse  credendus  est,  ex  quo  ad  cttteros  calor  aliquis 
renerit." 

*  Anaceph.  §.  82.  dl.  81. 
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tbe  usual  one.  It  was  in  God  and  in  the  Pleroma ;  thence  it 
went  forth  at  the  bidding  of  the  Father^  and  took  from  Mary 
the  Virgin  a  true  human  body ;  and  because,  in  the  strict  sense, 
those  spirits  alone  can  be  designated  men  who  have  a  mortal 
body  (for  those  who  have  no  body  ought  rather  to  be  termed 
angels),  we  may  fairly  say,  that  Christ  then  first  became  man, 
although  it  be  true  that  His  soul,  with  which  the  Logos  had 
been  ever  united,  had  the  same  nature  as  all  other  8ouls,^-con- 
sequently,  the  same  nature  as  the  souls  of  men. 

According  to  Origen,  therefore,  the  incarnation  was  not  ac^ 
complished  in  one  act,  but  had  a  history,  progressed  from  one 
stage  to  another,  and  fell  into  three  main  acts ; — and  this  is  a 
point  of  deep  significance.  The  first  two  acts  were  played  out 
ere  time  commenced;  the  third  commenced  with  the  earthly 
life  of  Christ.  The  first  was  the  original  and  essential  union 
into  which  the  Logos  entered  with  this  soul,  and  which  sub- 
sisted from  the  very  commencement  of  its  existence.  But  as 
this  first  union  with  the  soul  of  Jesus  was  simply  that  which 
subsisted  between  the  Logos  and  all  souls,  at  the  moment  of 
their  creation  (otherwise,  Origen's  view  of  the  divine  righteous- 
ness would  be  violated,  de  princ.  2,  6,  3),  it  was  not  by  itself 
any  mark  of  distinction.  Strictly  speaking,  it  constituted 
merely  the  presupposition  of  the  incarnation,  and  declared 
that  human  nature  was  susceptible  thereto.  To  the  actual 
realization  of  the  incarnation,  it  was  necessary  that  the  union 
established,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Logos,  should  be 
affirmed  by  the  soul  of  Christ.  It  actually  did  decide  for 
the  Logos,  and  that  with  such  sincerity  and  love,  that  it  was 
completely  taken  up  into  the  Logos,  or  even,  as  many  passages 
teach,  into  His  essence;  in  other  words,  the  incarnation  was 
perfectly  accomplished  as  far  as  affects  the  soul.  For,  whereas 
previously  the  bond  was  dissoluble,  by  this  second  act  an  in- 
destructible union  was  founded  between  the  soul  and  the  entire 
Logos.  Origen  did  not  intend  thereby  to  shut  out  freedom ; 
but  to  represent  the  freedom  as  one  which  can  no  longer 
choose  the  evil,  as  one  that  is  bound  and  perfected  by  love 
(compare  ad.  Bom.  L.  v.  10).  Equally  far  sJso  is  this  perfect 
love,  which  includes  freedom  of  choice  as  a  momentum  of  itself, 
and  no  longer  leaves  it  to  occupy  an  isolated  position  (Note  24), 
from  shutting  out  the  incarnation  from  further  progress :  on  the 
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contrary,  this  perfect  love  in  the  soul  of  Christ  is  itself  the  living 
principle  and  motive  of  the  assumption  of  a  human  body.  The 
idea  of  incarnation,  so  far  as  it  is  the  work  of  condescending 
love,  arrived  with  this  third  act  at  its  extreme  limit;  for,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  suffer  and  die  on  men's  behalif,  the  Logos 
became  flesh,  by  means  of  the  soul  of  Jesus :  even  then,  how- 
ever, further  development  was  not  rendered  impossible,  but  the 
movement  now  began  to  take  a  reverse  direction.  At  first,  the 
Logos  learned  to  stammer  in  the  man  Jesus ;  the  child  Jesus 
had  a  truly  human  development,  and  participated  thoroughly  in 
human  weakness,  so  far  as  it  was  not  marked  by  sin.  But  this 
self-abasement  of  the  Logos  in  the  soul  which  had  descended 
to  earth,  was  intended  to  promote  the  glorification  of  humanity, 
primarily  in  this  same  man.  Even  on  earth,  the  glory  of  His 
higher  nature  was  communicated  to  the  body  (c.  Cels.  3,  41), 
as  the  transfiguration  proves :  usually,  however,  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  appear,  but  remained  concealed,  or  was  revealed  as 
men  needed  it  (c.  Gels.  6,  77 ;  4, 16 ;  Tract,  in  Matth.  xxxv. 
100 ;  hom.  in  Gen.  viii.  8 ;  in  Joh.  T.  i.  34 ;  ad  Rom.  L.  i.  4). 
In  His  miracles  was  displayed  the  divine  power  of  His  entire 
person ;  His  death  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  mere  passive  suffer- 
ing, but  also  as  the  work  of  His  free  will :  His  resurrection  also 
was  effected,  not  by  the  Father  alone,  but  also  by  Himself  (in 
Joh.  T.  X.  21).  Finally,  the  entire  Person  of  Christ,  even  His 
body,  ascended  up  to  heaven  and  was  glorified.  Li  reward  for 
its  condescension  and  love.  His  soul  was  then  exalted,  and  ad- 
mitted to  a  participation  in  the  divine  omniscience ;  which  was 
not  the  case  on  earth  (Tract,  in  Matth.  xxx.  55).  Its  glory 
communicated  itself  also  to  the  body  of  Christ.  Wlien  He 
ascended  into  heaven.  He  took  with  Him  His  earthly  body; 
and  the  heavenly  powers  were  filled  with  amazement  when  they 
beheld  humanity  coming  in  Him  into  their  midst.  Elias  and 
Enoch  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  ascend  to  heaven;  Christ, 
however,  as  He  was  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,  was  also  the 
first  to  raise  flesh  into  heaven  (Fragm.  in  Ps.  xv.^.  And  now 
there  is  no  longer  any  difference  between  His  hiunanity  and 
His  deity,  the  former  having  passed  over  into,  and  been  entirely 
blended  with,  the  latter.^ 

^  c.  Gek.  8, 41 : — To  hvrrit  avrev  vZfia^  *»i  tit  dp^pM^lrnf  h  tfcvr^i  y^^vxiiif 
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These  expressions  are  so  strong,  that  at  an  early  period 
Origen  was  suspected  of  holding  the  humanity  to  be  a  transient 
phenomena  of  the  Logos.^  It  is  inaccurate,  indeed,  to  charge 
him  with  teaching  that  Christ  laid  aside  His  humanity :  so  far 
from  that,  he  rather  conceived  it  to  have  been  constituted,  as  it 
were,  a  momentum  of  the  Logos  Himself,  and  regarded  its 
passage  into  deity  as  its  perfection.  All  human  weakness  was 
removed ;  divine  power  and  glory  took  its  place. 

At  the  same  time,  we  here  come  upon  a  defect  which,  on  closer 
examination,  we  find  running  through  Origen's  entire  system, 
and  which  leaves  unsettled  difficulties  at  all  the  chief  points. 

It  is  true  he  believed  human  nature  to  be  destined  for  the 
divine,  and  incapable  of  attaining  its  truth,  save  in  union  there- 
with.  But  this  divine  is,  strictly  speaking,  something  which 
transcends  human  nature ;  and  human  nature  must  be  exalted 
above  itself,  that  is,  must  change  its  nature,  in  order  to  fulfil 
its  destiny.  Its  ideal  lies  immediately  in  God,  not  in  God's 
idea  of  man,  of  which  unity  with  Him  is  an  essential  consti- 
tuent. Li  order,  therefore,  to  reach  its  goal,  humanity  must 
cease  to  be  humanity,  must  pass  into  another  substance,  to  wit, 
the  divine,  and  be  swallowed  up  by  it.  Accordingly,  his  theory 
exposed  him  to  the  danger  of  representing  the  perfection  of 
humanity  as  the  termination  of  its  existence.  The  reverse  aspect 
thereof  is,  that  when  he  attributes  independence  to  the  man,  he 
is  compelled  to  exclude  the  action  of  God ;  as  we  find  from  his 
not  regarding  the  decision  for  the  Logos  formed  by  the  soul  of 
Christ  as  the  decision  of  the  Logos  Himself.  At  this  point, 
therefore,  the  view  he  takes  of  Christ  is  really  Ebionitical,  not^ 
withstanding  its  relating  to  His  pre-temporal  existence.  It  is 
an  important  defect  of  Origen's  Christology,  that  when  it  aims 
to  assert  the  full  truth  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  it  does  not 
entirely  avoid  Ebionism ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  sets 
forth  the  deity  of  Christ  in  its  victorious,  all-conquering  might, 

^HKSvau  *£cijr  2f  m  wpoffxoTTfi  Koi  vtpl  TOP  vufAetrog  mvrov  ravf  i(At»» 
^tyoirrMfj  Wtnnoara  rdic  vvi  raw  *£XX9Jr«ir  Xfyo/Mfyoi^  xtpl  r^e  r{f  W^  hoy^ 
dxotov  i/Xii;,  TOiomrac  d/A^iajtofAhne  oVo/tn;  o  ^fi/iiovpyof  fiovXrrtu  aMi  x(^/- 
Ti$ipcUy  Koi  vfjiKKctMi  rati  pbh  vpmipcts  dvorthpthrie^  xptirroifcts  Zi  »ttl  Zm(l>o» 
povi  ditdXttfAfietpovcii;,    Tract,  in  Matth.  zxziv.  70. 

'  Compare  Huet's  '^  Origeniana,"  in  de  La  Rne^e  Ed.  iv.  152. 
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it  approximates  too  closely  to  Docetism,  by  representing  the  ha* 
manitj  as  absorbed  in  the  deity.  An  exactly  similar  fault  cha- 
racterizes also  his  doctrine  of  die  Trinity.  The  common  root  of 
both  defects  is  his  peculiar  conception  of  God.  We  have  found 
that  Origen's  doctrine  of  the  Son  follows  necessarily  and  clearly 
from  his  conception  of  God,  according  to  which,  the  Son,  who, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  eternally  generated,  and  is  being 
eternally  generated  (der  ewig  gezeugte  und  gezeugtwerdende), 
possesses  all  that  is  communicable  of  the  divine  essence  (that  is, 
volition  and  knowledge) ;  and  further,  that  he  denies  to  the  Son 
solely  that  which  appears  to  him  absolutely  incommunicable, 
indivisible,  and  inconceivable  in  different  hypostases,  save  on  the 
condition  of  denying  the  unity  of  the  ultimate,  ungenerated, 
and  generating  ground.  The  consequence  thereof  was,  that, 
contrary  to  his  soteriological  principles,  the  Son  was  shut  out 
from  the  inmost  sphere  of  the  divine,  and  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  something  secondary,  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  creature.  That 
which  the  Son  did  not  possess,  is  represented  as  the  inmost,  the 
highest  part  of  God ;  this  the  highest  part  of  God,  therefore,  is 
incommunicable,  exclusive.  Here  we  come  again  upon  the  false 
idea  of  God,  which  teaches  that  something  physical,  the  physical 
category  of  the  Absolute,  and  not  love  and  goodness,  not  His 
spiritufli  attributes,  are  the  highest,  the  inmost,  the  proper  being 
of  God.  Origen  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  entirely  breaking 
loose  from  the  ^'Ov  of  Hellenic  philosophy ;  and  the  durect  result 
thereof  was  the  impossibility  of  the  Son's  being  one  with  the 
Most  High  God.  His  primary  and  predominant  tendency  to  set 
the  essence  of  the  Son,  as  far  as  possible,  on  an  equality  with 
that  of  the  Father,  fails  because  of  this  rigid  *'Ovy  this  dark 
remnant  of  the  old  heathenish  view  of  the  world,  which  trans- 
fers the  inmost  constituent  of  the  conception  of  God  to  the 
sphere  of  the  natural,  where  aU  things  are  characterized  by  ex- 
clufflveness.  Everything  would  have  assumed  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent position,  had  he  regarded  love  and  the  spiritual  attributes 
as  constituting  the  inmost  essence  of  God ;  for  therein  the  Son 
might  participate.  Aseity,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  being 
described  as  the  inmost  essence  of  God,  in  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Son  to  participate,  would  then  have  denoted  simply 
that  which  was  distinctive  of  the  Father,  whilst  the  entire  divine 
nature  would  have  been  recognised  as  belonging  in  common  to 
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the  Father  and  to  the  Son.  Origexiy  however^  pats  the  matter 
as  follows : — ^The  Son  conld  only  participate  in  the  inmost  and 
highest  part  of  the  divine  nature,  so  far  as  He  entirely  lost 
Himself  in  the  One,  Indivisible  God,  and  ceased  to  be  any 
longer  Son ;  bnt  so  far  as  there  is  a  difference  between  Him  and 
the  Father,  the  latter  sets  forth  the  entire  and  inmost  divine 
essence,  whereas  the  former  remains  exclnded  from  this  sphere. 
We  remark,  therefore,  in  Origen  a  phsnomenon  which  fre- 
quently reappeared  at  a  later  period,  especially  in  the  Mystics, — 
namely,  because  the  divine,  in  its  dissociation  from  all  multipli* 
city,  singularity,  or  determination,  was  conceived  to  be  the 
Highest,  whereas  man  in  general,  and  the  Christian  in  parti- 
cular, demands  that  the  very  divine  itself,  and  not  merely  a 
derivative  divine,  be  accessible  to  him;  he  was  compeUed  to 
speak  of  a  going  out  beyond  the  image  of  God,  to  wit,  the  Son^ 
into  the  depths  of  the  divine  nature,  into  the  essence  of  the 
Father, — ^the  effect  of  which  naturally  was,  to  threaten  both  the  . 
mediatorship  of  the  Logos,  and  the  historical  significance  of 
Christ.  It  is  false,  indeed,  to  regard  it  in  Origen's  sense  as  a 
mere  subjective  seeming  ;^  he  had,  at  all  events,  no  intentUm  of 
modalistically  dissolving  the  hypostasis  of  the  Logos  and  His  his- 
tory in  the  divine  Monas ;  but  still  he  by  no  means  completely 
extricated  himself  from  thi3  error,  for,  according  to  his  teaching, 
the  inmost  essence  of  the  Most  High  God  scarcely  penetrates  to 
the  essence  of  the  Son.  In  the  Son,  we  know  the  Father  solely 
according  to  His  So^Oj  and  to  the  divine  substance  thereunto 
appertaining,  not  according  to  His  inmost  essence.  The  world 
represents  to  him,  as  in  another  form  to  Pseudo-Dionysius  Areo- 
pagita,  a  divine  hierarchy,  all  the  members  of  which  are  rational 
in  themselves,  but  in  different  degrees ;  and  the  higher  stage, 
by  stretching  out  its  hand  in  aid  of  the  lower,  leads  it  out  be- 
yond itself  to  a  higher.  Those  who  cannot  lay  hold  on  Christ's 
external  appearance  are  retained  in  connection  with  the  Logos, 
by  means  of  rational  beings  in  whom  He  dwells  more  perfectly. 
The  second  class  lays  hold  on  the  outward  appearance  of  Christ, 
but  does  not  understand  the  highest  and  alone  true  element  in 
Him,  into  which  His  own  humanity  passed,  after  enjoying  for 
a  moment  an  individual  existence.  The  third  class  is  led  on 
through  the  humanity  of  Christ  to  His  pure  deity,  and  then 
^  As  notwithstandiDg  Banr  does,  1.  c.  p.  219. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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knows  Him  no  longer  after  the  flesh.  But  even  to  be  united 
with  the  Logos  is  not  the  highest  attainment ;  for,  inasmuch  as 
He  Himself  is  not  in  Himself  the  Highest,  He  directs  us  beyond 
Himself  to  the  Most  High  God,  the  Father,  to  whom  we  are  to 
enter  into  a  relation  of  contemplation  (Oid)^  as  intimate  as  that 
of  the  Logos.  Origen  forgets  not,  indeed,  to  reoiark  that  per- 
fect Christians  owe  their  attainment  of  this  highest  stage  to  the 
Logos,  that  is,  not  merely  to  the  eternal,  but  to  the  incarnate, 
Logos ;  and  that  there  is  no  way  to  this  height,  save  the  way 
through  the  God-m^m  and  the  Logos.  In  particular  did  he 
regard  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  eternally  operative  means  of 
reconciliation,  which  continues  to  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  stage, — a  circumstance  which 
leads  us  to  form  a  favourable  estimate  of  the  depth  of  his  Chris- 
tian consciousness.  His  endeavom*s  to  exalt  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  to  an  absolutely  .universal  significance,  to  strip  it  of  the 
limits  of  time  and  space,  and  to  represent  it  as  having  been  pre- 
sented in  heaven,  were  not  dictated  by  a  wish  to  dissipate  His 
historical  death,  but  rather,  on  the  contraiy,  by  a  desire  to  set 
it  forth  as  the  central  event  of  history  and  of  the  universe,  as 
the  point  in  which  heaven  and  earth  meet,  and  God  and  the 
world  are  reconciled.  For  this  reason,  though  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  was  presented  on  earth,  he  places  it  in  heaven,  and 
teaches  that  even  the  pious  who  lived  prior  to  His  advent,  were 
counted  among  the  reconciled,  for  its  sake ; — indeed,  he  repre- 
sents the  entire  world  as  participating  in  its  blessing.  But  if  in 
Christ  by  Himself  and  in  the  Logos,  we  do  not  merely  not 
possess  the  entire  God  (for  even  the  Church  does  not  suppose 
that),  but  not  even  the  Most  High  God,  then  is  merely  a  porch 
of  heaven,  and  not  heaven  itself,  come  down  to  us,  and  thus  we 
see  clearly  that  the  revelation  of  the  highest  in  Christ  can  only 
be  viewed  as  a  modalistic  shining  into  Him.  At  this  same 
point,  we  are  not  less  instructively  reminded  also  of  the  essential 
connection  between  Modalism  and  Subordinatianism.  For  when 
Modalism  endeavours  to  conceive  the  revelation  in  Christ  as  a 
permanent,  fixed  thing,  and  not  as  a  mere  theophany,  it  falls  into 
Subordinatianism ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  all  Subordinatian- 
ism unavoidably  represents  the  truly  divine  as  merely  shining 
into  the  Son.  Neither  of  them,  consequently,  possesses  in  Christ 
the  absolute  religion,  and  both  are  impelled  to  aspire  beyond  this 
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revelation  to  a  f  anciedlj  higher  and  deeper  mystery.  This  mys- 
tery ifl;  it  is  true,  empty  enoagh ;  but  its  influence  is  pemlciousy 
because  it  weakens  the  conviction  that  in  Christ  we  possess  the 
highest ;  it  reduces  His  revelation  from  the  rank  of  an  absolute 
to  that  of  a  relative  one ;  and  it  may  turn  away  the  eye  from  the 
mysterious  treasures  which  are  contained  in  Christ  Himself,  and 
which  demand  to  be  revealed  to  our  consciousness  (Note  25.) 

The  statement  just  given  may  show  us  that  the  attempt 
made  by  Origen,  with  a  dear  insight  into  the  nature  of  his 
task,  to  free  the  momenta  of  truth,  scattered  through  the  sys- 
tems of  his  predecessors,  from  the  one-sidedness  of  heresy,  and 
to  unite  them  in  one  great  whole,  necessarily  failed  because  of 
the  imperfection  of  his  conception  of  God.  Origen  therefore 
forms  a  knot  in  the  history  of  doctrine.  Many  threads  meet  in 
him ;  his  far-reaching  mind  saw  that  they  must  be  united  in 
one  web ;  and,  standing  as  it  were  at  the  cradle  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine,  he,  the  first  Cluistian  dogmatician, 
lays  down  the  problems  which  should  busy  the  mind  of  the 
Church  for  a  long  period,  but  was  himself  unable  to  find  the 
solution.  The  threads  of  thought,  which,  like  so  many  lines, 
had  converged  towards  a  centre  in  his  great  mind,  separate 
again  still  more  widely  from  each  other  in  quitting  him ;  the 
various  aspects  which  he  aimed  at  uniting,  did  not  find  a  form 
capable  of  embracing  them  all ;  and  the  more  closely  he  brought 
them  together,  the  more  clearly  was  their  permanent  disharmony 
revealed.  His  attempt  at  effecting  an  union  became,  on  the 
contrary,  a  watchword  for  the  unchaining  of  antagonisms  and 
the  initiation  of  new  struggles.  This  point  now  demands  our 
attention. 

Let  us  first  cast  a  glance  at  the  development  of  doctrine 
during  this  remarkable  period,  and  at  the  three  principal  figures 
who  acted  the  part  of  representatives  of  the  Church.  From  the 
end  of  the  second  century  and  onwards,  the  teachers  of  the 
Church  arrived  at  the  common  conviction,  that,  in  order  to 
secure  doctrinally  the  hypostasis  of  the  Logos,  they  must  advance 
beyond  the  literal  signification  of  the  term,  inasmuch  as  God  in 
general  is  also  Reason  (X0709).  Following  Tertullian's  example, 
the  term  "Son"  was  therefore  adopted  for  a  watchword.  Hippo- 
lytus  now  says,  the  Son  is  out  of  the  Logos ;  the  Logos  is  the 
spiritual  substance  of  God  or  of  the  Father  Himself ;  so  far  is 
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He  from  being  Himself  the  Son,  that  logically  the  Logos  pre- 
cedes the  Son, — a  thought  which  is  further  carried  out  by  Ori- 
gen.  A  great  part  of  Tom.  i.  in  Joh.,  where  he  represents  the 
afy)^  of  John  (in  which  was  the  TJtrfOfij  that  is,  the  fiovorf€inf^  or 
Son)  as  the  divine  ao^la^  that  is,  as  the  viw  or  X0709  of  God 
Himself,  out  of  which  the  Son  then  proceeds,  is  occupied  with 
the  development  of  this  same  thought.  By  means  of  the  word 
Son,  a  clearer  distinction  was  now  drawn  between  the  essence 
and  the  personality  of  the  second  hypostasis ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  Sonship  was  understood  at  first  to  denote,  not  the  essence, 
but  merely  the  personality  (for  example,  by  Tertullian  and 
Hippolytus);  whereof  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  whereas, 
or  because,  the  essence  of  the  second  hypostasis  is  eternal,  its 
personality  was  conceived  to  be  non-eternal.  The  temporal 
diremption,  namely,  was  intended  to  aid  in  setting  plainly  forth 
and  establishing  Uie  distinction  between  the  eternal  substance 
still  undistinguished  from  the  Father,  and  the  personality.  The 
less  mature  and  ready  mind  of  Tertullian  (for  example)  was 
unable  to  discover  any  other  means  of  mastering  the  distinction, 
than  by  fixing  it  in  time.  Without  doubt,  too,  the  watchword  now 
ciiosen,  '^  Son,*'  brought  with  it  the  temptation  to  conceive  the 
Sonship  as  having  begun  in  time.  At  all  events,  one  can  easily 
understand  that  men  like  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Irenseus 
(the  latter  of  whom  had  already  begun  to  treat  the  doctrine  of 
the  Logos  critically),  who  in  the  main  rested  satisfied  with  the 
word  Logos,  must  have  found  it  easier,  yea,  even  more  neces* 
sary,  to  affirm  the  eternity  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  reason 
(that  is,  the  eternity  of  the  Son,  in  their  sense),  than  those  who 
started  with  the  word  Son.  The  consequeiit  commixture  of  the 
Son  with  finitude,  which  on  the  one  hand  brought  Tertullian 
nearer  to  Patripassianism,  and  on  the  other  hand  involved  him 
in  contradiction  with  himself,  seeing  that  he,  notwithstanding, 
deemed  the  Son  to  be  derived  from  the  eternal  essence  of  God, 
Hippolytus  endeavoured  to  set  aside  by  drawing  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  God,  as  the  alone  infinite,  supra-infinite  One,  and 
the  world.  His  determinism,  however,  reduced  the  world,  nay, 
even  the  humanity  of  Christ,  to  selflessness ;  and  he  also  sub- 
jects the  hypostatic  existence  of  the  Son  to  the  almighty  will  of 
God.  His  gaze  was  already  directed  away  from  the  later  mani- 
fested personality  of  the  Son,  back  to  His  eternal  essence ;  and 
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he  tried  to  establish  a  connection  between  the  two,  by  means  of 
the  idea  of  the  predestination  of  the  personality  of  the  Son. 
But  the  Son  is  plainly  thus  reduced  to  still  greater  dependence 
on  the  divine  will ;  and  that  eternal  essence  is  represented  as 
belonging  to  the  Father  alone^  and  as  communicated  to  the 
hypostatic  Son^  according  to  His  will  and  counsel.  Origen 
first  rose  decidedly  above  this  point  of  view.  He  saw  the  con- 
tradiction between  the  supposition  of  an  hypostasis,  whose  exist- 
ence commences  at  a  later  time,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
attribution  to  it  of  an  eternal  divine  essence,  and  the  denial  that 
it  is  a  creature,  on  the  other  hand.  He  therefore  combined  the 
eternity  of  the  divine  essence  with  the  fact  of  the  genesis  of 
the  personality,  by  means  of  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal^  that  is, 
the  eternally  processive  generation  of  the  Son  by  the  Father. 
Earlier  writers  had  spoken  much  of  the  will  of  the  Father  in  a 
way  that  equalized  the  Son  and  creatures,  contrary  to  their  in- 
tention ;  and  Origen,  in  whose  system  the  will  plays  so  impor- 
tant a  part,  did  not  entirely  escape  this  fault :  at  the  same  time, 
he  described  the  Son  as  the  hypostatized  will  of  the  Father,  which 
proceeded  forth  from  His  wisdom,  spirit,  1/01)9  =Xo709.  In  har- 
mony with  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation,  Origen  thus 
brought  the  tendencies  of  TertuUian  and  Hippolytus  to  a  certain 
sort  of  conclusion ;  but  at  the  same  time  set  himself  into  strong 
realistic  antagonism  to  the  men  of  the  second  century,  who  had 
viewed  the  Son  more  idealistically  as  the  divine  reason  and  wis- 
dom, or,  at  the  utmost,  as  the  divine  thought  which  is  at  the 
same  time  world-creative.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
definition  of  the  Son  as  Will,  can,  in  itself,  no  more  secure  the 
distinction  of  His  hypostasis  from  the  Father,  than  the  definition 
of  Him  as  the  Logos.  For  as  the  Father  is,  and  must  continue 
to  be,  Logos,  Reason,  so  also  is  He  Will, — a  circumstance  which 
might  escape  the  attention  of  Origen,  with  his  peculiar  concep- 
tion of  God,  but  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  Church, 
holding,  as  it  did,  the  Christian  idea  of  God.  The  only  means 
of  averting  that  danger,  was  the  idea  of  a  diremption  of  the 
divine  essence.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  Origen  repeatedly 
approximated  to  this  idea,  but  was  unable  fully  to  cany  it  out, 
because  his  conception  of  God  was  essentially  opposed  to  such  a 
diremption,  and  was  interwoven  with  the  Hellenic  Absolute  or 
"Ov,    On  the  other  hand,  it  deserves  to  be  noted  with  approval. 
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that  he  tried  to  assign  to  the  will  also  a  place  in  the  humanity 
of  Christ,  although  his  efforts  ended  somewhat  ebionitically. 
Still  more  does  it  deserve  mention,  that,  primarily  for  the  sake 
of  securing  the  truth  of  the  ethical  development  of  the  humanity 
of  Christ,  he  represented  the  incarnation,  not,  after  the  universal 
custom  in  his  day,  as  a  fact  once  for  all  accomplished  and  con- 
cluded, but  as  a  continuous,  nay  more,  progressive  one. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 


SABELLIANISM. 


Sabellianism — taking  the  word  in  its  doctrinal,  not  in  its 
historical  signification — ^is  capable  of  assuming  many  forms,  the 
attainment  of  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  our  present  object. 
The  essential  feature,  it  is  true,  of  all  the  forms  of  Sabellianism, 
is  the  Mova^Uij  the  unity  of  God ;  but  the  assertion  thereof 
was  compatible  with  a  recognition  of  the  distinction  between 
God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  and  God  as  revealed.  The  relation 
between  the  two,  however,  may  be  very  differently  viewed. 
Sabellianism,  in  its  earliest  form,  did  not  deem  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  God,  His  freedom  from  processes  of  growth  and 
from  suffering,  necessary  to  His  absolute  unity :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  early  Patripassians  taught  that  God  entered  into 
change  and  suffering.  That  God  Himself  was  present  in  His 
revelation,  was  maintained  by  them  with  such  intensity,  that 
they  directly  identified  the  two.  They  took  for  granted,  it  is 
true,  that  God  still  continued  God ;  but  how  His  subjection  to 
suffering  and  processes  of  growth  was  compatible  dierewith, 
they  did  not  further  inquire :  in  other  words,  they  did  not 
define  the  inner  essence  of  God  to  be  that  which  continues  ever 
the  same,  and  permanently  distinguish  it  from  the  sphere  of 
that  which  He  became.  Noetus  does  this  more  distinctly  than 
Praxeas.  He  distinguished  God's  permanent  being  in  E[imself 
and  the  revelations,  in  which  He  manifests  Himself  as  He 
pleases.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  even  so,  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  God  is  not  fully  secured.  For,  in  the  act  of  manifesting 
Himself,  He  enters,  according  to  Noetus,  into  externality  and 
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passibilify.  At  the  same  time,  he  thus  affirmed  the  objective 
truth  of  the  revelations  in  harmony  with  the  claims  of  the  reli- 
gious mind.  But  the  speculative  knowledge  of  God  seems  all 
the  more  strongly  contradictory  thereto,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  no 
motive  is  assigned  why  God  should  begin  to  reveal  Himself,  nor 
the  revelation  reconciled  with  His  unchangeableness ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mode  and  number  of  God's  revelations  are 
not  shown  to  be  conditioned  by  His  eternal  essence.  Beron  and 
Beryl!  also  neglected  to  give  more  attentive  consideration  to  the 
divine  unchangeableness,  though^  in  a  Christological  point  of 
view,  they  occupy  higher  ground. 

Another  more  refined  form  of  Monarchianism  was  that  which, 
whilst  aiming  to  exclude  all  suffering  whatever  from  God,  never- 
theless held  that  God  Himself  was  really  present  in  His  reve* 
lations  under  the  form  of  deeds ;  and  sought  to  reduce  their  in- 
defined  plurality  within  fixed  limits.  God  would  then  be  in  all 
His  revelations  unalterably  one  and  the  same ;  the  possibility  of 
a  difference  of  revelations  being  based  on  the  distinction  drawn 
between  God's  unchangeable  inseity  (Insichseyn)  and  His  his- 
torical life  in  the  world,  and  the  attribution  of  the  change  of 
revelations  solely  to  this  latter. 

A  still  more  sublimated  form  of  this  tendency  was,  thirdly, 
that  which  not  merely  excluded  suffering  and  change  from  God's 
essence,  but,  instead  of  His  historicd  life,  admitted  solely  the 
existence  of  a  movement,  which,  as  the  movement  of  His  will, 
was  held  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  His  being.  So  far  as 
revelation  is  regarded  merely  as  a  work,  and  not  as  a  mode  of 
the  existence  of  God,  all  that  is  present  therein,  is  undoubtedly 
His  thought  or  will ;  He  Himself,  however,  is  not  revealed,  but 
remains  withdrawn  from  the  world.  But  as  the  Christian  mind 
could  never  be  content  with  the  meagre  description  of  Christ  as 
a  mere  work  of  God,  the  expedient  might  be  adopted  of  saying, 
that  though  the  entire  God  was  not  present  in  the  revelation, 
or  in  the  actuality,  yet  a  ray  of  the  divine  essence  was.  A 
merely  quantitative  distinction  from  Patripassianism, — a  distinc- 
tion, too^  which,  in  addition,  pays  an  earnest-money  to  Ebion- 
ism, — is  thus  effected,  but  nothing  more. 

The  final  logical  result  of  this  tendency  to  give  prominence 
to  the  abstract  simplicity  and  immutability  of  God,  would  natu- 
rally be  to  transfer  this  abstract  simplicity  to  the  so-called  reve* 
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lation  also.  For,  as  the  divine  omnipresence  itself  forbids  the 
separation  of  the  will  and  work  of  God  from  His  being,  seeing 
that  He  continues  present  in  both,  the  movement  or  change 
which  was  meant  to  be  confined  to  them,  falls  back  into  His  being. 
Consequently,  if  God  be  regarded  as  the  abstractly  simple  One, 
we  can  no  longer  represent  Him  as  active  in  the  work  of  revela- 
tion ;  for  if  He  were,  especially  on  the  supposition  of  different 
revelations,  He  must  be  brought  under  the  limits  of  time.  That, 
therefore,  which  is  termed  revelation,  is  a  simple  subjective 
matter :  the  objective  God  remains  in  His  being  and  doing  ever 
and  eternally  the  same :  He  merely  appears  as  a  different  being, 
be  it  that  the  objective  medium  through  which  He  presents 
Himself  to  the  consciousness,  breaks  the  rays  of  His  essence 
differently;  or  be  it  that  the  individual  subject,  at  different 
stages,  knows  the  divine,  which  is  one  and  the  same,  and  which 
presents  itself  always  alike,  more  or  less  perfectly.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  we  should  have  a  feeble  remainder  of  an  objective  self- 
revelation  of  God,  in  the  sense,  namely,  of  the  world,  and  not 
God,  being  the  cause  of  different  aspects  of  the  divine  nature 
being  revealed  at  different  times ;  in  the  latter  case,  no  objective 
revelation  at  all  takes  place,  but  the  entire  process  of  religion 
and  revelation  is  dissipated,  after  a  Pelagian  (or  deistic)  fashion, 
into  a  simple  matter  of  subjective  human  development : — so,  in- 
deed, that  not  even  in  the  creation  of  the  world  is  a  place  left  for 
a  revelation  of  God ;  for  the  creation  of  the  world  must  be  as 
incompatible  with  the  abstract  simplicity  and  unchangeableness 
of  God  as  the  act  of  the  second  creation.  The  entire  mode  of 
thought  of  early  thinkers  indisposed  them  for  carrying  this  prin- 
ciple out  to  its  logical  results ;  but  representatives  of  the  second 
and  third  forms  of  Monarchianism  made  their  appearance  even 
as  late  as  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 

We  see  thus,  within  this  tendency,  a  gradual  progress  from 
a  pantheistic  principle,  that  is,  a  principle  which  commingles 
God  and  the  world,  to  a  deistic  principle :  these  two  extremes, 
however,  are  connected  by  the  predominance  given  to  the  con- 
ception of  God  as  substance,  relatively  to  which  the  ethical 
aspect  of  God  is  thrown  into  the  background,  and  which,  from 
its  unsatisfactory  character,  sways  about  between  the  extremes 
of  a  God  who  is  immediately  passible,  and  one  who  is  separated 
from  the  world. 
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After  these  preliminary  observations^  let  us  retom  to  the 
history.  The  result  of  the  development  of  the  Church,  which 
since  the  days  of  Hippolytus  and  Origen  had  brought  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immutability  of  the  inner,  divine  essence  decidedly 
to  the  foreground,  had  been  to  repress  Patripassianism.  About 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  it  withdrew  from  the  scene ; 
and  only  a  few  forlorn,  anonjrmous  voices  were  raised  on  its 
behalf :  unless  we  take  into  consideration  the  pantheistic,  dual- 
istic  movement  which  went  forward  almost  outside  of  the  limits 
of  Christianity,  and  whose  occurrence  at  this  precise  period 
cannot  be  regarded  as  accidental  (Note  26). 

But  we  have  seen  also,  that  even  the  system  of  Origen  had 
not  advanced  beyond  the  idea  of  tlie  abstract  simplicity  of  God. 
If,  as  he  maintains,  the  supra-essential  God  suffers  within  Him- 
self no  inner  distinctions ;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  main  matter  is,  that  the  Most  High  God  should  come 
forth  and  enter  into  fellowship  with  himianity ;  it  appears  more 
correct,  with  Sabellianism,  to  posit  the  latter,  and,  whilst  re- 
taining hold  on  the  simplicity  of  God  in  Himself,  to  distinguish 
between  the  revealed  and  the  hidden  God,  than,  with  Origen, 
to  represent  the  Most  High  God  as  constantly  hidden.  And 
almost  still  more  strongly  than  the  interest  in  religion  is  the 
interest  in  science  opposed  to  the  reduction  of  the  Son,  after 
the  example  of  Origen,  to  an  uncertain  middle  being  between 
God  and  the  world. 

Sabellius  the  Libyan,  Presbyter  of  Plotemais  in  the  Penta- 
polis,  endeavoured  to  purify  the  patripassian  system,  and  to 
bring  it  to  far  more  complete  development.^  What  had  never 
at  all  before,  or  only  very  indefinitely,  been  done  by  earlier  re- 
presentatives of  this  tendency,  he  drew  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the 
circle  of  his  theory,  and  so  laid  down  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
of  his  own.    He  tlius  reduced  the  indefinite  plurality  of  the  re- 

^  SotiTceB :— Athanas.  c.  Arian.  Oiat.  iy.  o  2,  9,  Id,  14,  25,  dL  12,  22 ; 
de  Synod,  c.  16 ;  Expos.  Fid.  c.  2 ;  Epiphan.  htsr.  62 ;  and  the  Anaoeph. ; 
Ensebiiis,  H.  E.  7,  6 ;  Theodoiet,  hser.  fab.  2,  9.  Compare  also  BasUios, 
£p.  210,  214 ;  Ambrodas,  de  Fide  1,  1,  2 ;  4,  4,  6.  Angostine  con- 
stantly confounds  him  with  the  PatripassianB,  bnt  communicates  some  in- 
teresting particulars  in  the  Tract,  in  Joh.  86  ff.,  58  l.c.,  iv.  725  ff.  781, 
858.  Hilarius,  de  Trin.  7,  89.  Compare  also  Schldermacher's  Sammtliche 
Werke ;  Erste  Abtheilung,  Bd.  i.  pp.  485-575. 
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velations  of  the  one  God  to  the  number  three^  in  agreement  with 
the  Chnrch.  His  fundamental  idea  is  the  following: — ^That 
which  in  God  is  an  unity,  undivided  and  indistinguishable,  sepa- 
rates into  a  plurality  in  the  world,  and  in  it  alone.  Only  in 
virtue  of  the  mundane  aspect  (Weltseite)  can  we  speak  of  dis- 
tinctions or  of  a  plurality  in  God.  These  distinctions,  it  is  true, 
are  not  mere  names,  or  mere  subjective  seeming ;  but  the  divine 
Monas  is  really  and  objectively  in  them,  so  that  a  real  objective 
something  corresponds  to  the  different  revelations.  For,  though 
they  are  by  no  means  distinguished  from  the  divine  unity,  in 
which  they  are  contained  as  momenta,  and  which  is  in  them, 
the  one  form  of  revelation  is  not  identical  with  the  other ;  for 
example,  law  and  incarnation  are  not  the  same :  therefore,  also. 
Father  and  Son,  which  according  to  Theodoret  correspond  to  the 
above-mentioned  two,  are  not  the  same.  The  Sabellians  illus- 
trated the  relation  between  the  divine  unity  and  plurality  by  a 
reference  to  the  relationship  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His 
charisms.^  The  Holy  Spirit  is  one  in  the  many  gifts  which  He 
bestows,  although  the  gifts  themselves  really  differ  from  each 
other.  But  as  the  gifts  can  only  be  apprehended  and  appear, 
in  their  difference,  through  the  addition  of  the  world,  even  so 
the  plurality  in  God.  The  question  then  arises, — ^Did  Sabellius 
conceive  this  plurality  to  be  the  work  of  God,  or  (just  as  the 
differences  in  the  charisms  arise  from  the  differences  in  the 
natural  bases  on  which  they  are  engrafted)  the  effect  of  the  al- 
ready existing  nature  of  the  world,  which  reflects  the  one  divine 
ray  in  different  ways,  although  it,  for  its  share,  strictly  speak- 
ing, woiks  undividedly  always  and  everywhere,  and  is  merely 
dividedly  appropriated  and  reflected  by  the  objective  world? 
The  former  supposition  would  lead  to  a  divine  history,  be  it  of 
the  nature  or  of  the  deeds  of  God :  the  latter  would  characterize 
the  differences  in  the  revelations,  as  the  mere  effect  of  the  world. 
Applied  to  the  incarnation,  the  latter  would  lead  to  Ebionism ; 
applied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  Pelagianism :  for  it  depended,  for 
example,  entirely  on  the  man  Jesus,  how  much  of  the  divine 
unity  appeared  in  Him. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  Sabellius  referred  the 

^  Athan.  c.  Ar.,  Orat.  iv.  25, — ^vitl  y»p  {'Sufii7iXtoi)Zaxtp  hutpivuf  x^p/a- 
fAiruv  thl,  TO  ii  cUrro  TPvtvfAa^  ovra  kuI  6  vtiriip  6  ttMg  f^ip  Imt^  TA«Tt/vfr«i 

)f  tig  vU»  X«i  TtUVfAU, 
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differences  in  the  revelations  back  to  God  Himself,  and  insisted 
on  their  being  regarded  not  merely  as  different  deeds  and  works, 
but  as  different  modes  of  the  existence  of  God,  although  nn- 
doubtedly  in  the  world.*  For  the  divine  Monas  is  not,  in  his 
view,  motionless,  but  living.  If  it  keep  silence,  it  is  without 
operation ;  if  it  speak,  it  is  active.  So  far  as  it  speaks,  it  may  be 
termed  Logos,  and  that  irpo^puco^ ;  so  far  as  it  keeps  silence, 
it  answers  to  the  Logos  ivSidOero^.  Logos,  therefore,  in  the 
language  of  Sabellius,  means  something  different  from  Son, 
who  is  but  one  of  the  forms  of  the  speaking  God.^  Epiphanius 
and  Augustine  also  (in  Joann.  Tract.  53)  designate  the  speak 
ing  of  the  Monas,  deed  or  will.  The  Son  is  also  called  the  arm 
which  God  stretches  out  for  action :  probably,  too,  the  Spirit  is 
represented  in  the  same  manner  agreeably  to  older  Church  ana- 
logies ;  so  that  the  image  refers  again  to  the  entire  God.  The 
outstretched  arm  is  God  engaged  in  action ;  the  arm  drawn  back 
is  God  in  rest,  in  His  inseiiy '  (Insichseyn).  The  arm  denotes, 
therefore,  that  the  revelation  contains  no  new  divine  hypostasis ; 
but  simply  that  the  Monas,  besides  its  motionless  inseity,  is  also 
to  be  viewed  as  active  and  living.  What  and  how  many  move- 
ments  and  outstretchings  of  the  arm,  or  revelations,  pertain  to 
God,  is  no  more  clearly  indicated  by  this  image  than  by  the 

^  To  the  question  of  AthanasiiiB,  t.  Ax.  4,  14, — ^Whether  the  Monas 
expands  itself  for  others  or  for  itself?  the  answer  may  be  given, — ^For 
others,  but  also  for  itself ;  it  is  itself  that  whereto  it  expands  itself.  This 
is  not  inoonslBtent  with  the  charge  brought  against  SabeUina,  that,  like 
Alius,  he  made  men  of  greater  consequence  than  the  Logos,  representing 
the  Logos  as  proceeding  forth  from  God  for  our  sake.  Athanasius  himself 
(c.  Ar.  4, 11)  affirms  both  of  him.  If,  as  they  say,  the  silent  God  is  power- 
less {Aift9ipymoi\  and  first  powerful  when  He  comes  forth  on  our  behalf^ 
we  are  the  meatus  of  His  completion,  our  origin  contributes  to  His  perfec- 
tion. We  therefore  are  higher  than  He,  because  our  creation  gives  Him 
that  which  He  did  not  yet  possess :  He  needs  us  for  His  own  existence. 

'  The  Logos  is  referred  to  the  incarnation  according  to  Athan.  1.  c.  22, 
ell.  20 :  He  did  not,  however,  first  come  into  existence  in  Christ,  but  merely 
became  a  Son.  The  Monas  as  Logos  creates  the  world,  1.  c.  11 : — x«Xaij>  'hi 
xri^uv  ip^mro.  They  say : — Tw  Xoyov  b  «l^ff  f*h  ttveu  7i6yo9  <i«x2f,  ort  2i 
iniV^pLmifif^  r6vt  QMOftaciut  vU»'  vpo  yeip  r^s  iT{^tt»tm(  fc^  ihtiu  vU»  d'KKti 
Xeyojf  fM¥t¥'  x»\  &ffTfp  0  T^oyog  vdpi  iytMtTO  oifK  &»  TpcrtpoM  <reipi^  ovrctg  o  Tioyo; 

vice  yiyoMM  ovK  a»  ^portpop  vlog.    The  Logos,  therefore,  advanced  to  Son- 
ship  by  degrees,  as  Tertullian  taught. 
•  After  the  analogy  of  "  aseitj.'*— Ta. 
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analogy  of  the  charisms.  All  that  we  learn  is,  that  in  the 
silent  and  motionless  God,  there  is  a  potence  of  speech  and 
action ;  and  this  potence  Sabellius  undoubtedly  conceived  to  be 
eternal. 

But  now,  as  regards  the  relation  between  God's  being  and 
essence,  on  the  one  part,  and  His  doing,  on  the  other,  there 
arises  the  question, — Whether  the  Monas  continues  outside  of 
its  doing  and  work,  or  whether  its  being  is  in  the  work,  whether 
it  is  itself  each  of  the  movements  t  The  latter  is  decidedly  to 
be  assumed,  and  the  different  revelations  are  different  modes  of 
existence,  which  the  Monas  assumes  by  means  of  its  movements. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  cannot  indeed  appeal  to  the  <r)(rifuvrO^€a0(u 
of  Sabellius ;  for  this  word,  by  itself,  might  characterize  the 
different  oxflfAarurfiov^  as  the  result  of  the  conjunction  of  the 
Monas  with  different  parts  of  the  world,  through  which  the  One 
appears  as  though  it  were  diverse.  But  it  is  strikingly  evident 
from  the  proposition,  that  the  Monas  expands  itself  to  a  trias 
(irXarvpenu,  i/cTelvercu),  even  as  the  one  Spirit  exposes  and  dif- 
fuses its  fulness  in  the  multiplicity  of  charisms.  This  expan- 
sion, extension,  also  termed  evolution,  irXjarva-fi^,  e/cTaai^,  auo' 
'rrXaafih^  Trpoaclmtov  (Athan.  c.  Ar.  4,  13,  14),  is  the  positive 
ground  of  the  rise  of  the  Sabellian  plurality  or  trinity ;  its  anti- 
thesis is  the  avaroTJiy  the  withdrawal  or  constriction,  which  is  a 
mere  negative  presupposition  of  a  new  HXartMr/AOV.  In  order, 
namely,  to  accomplish  a  new  act  of  revelation,  or  to  assume  a 
new  form  of  existence,  the  Monas  must  undoubtedly  recede 
from  its  full  surrender  to  the  previous  mode,  and  must  again 
collect  itself,  so  as  to  be  able  to  come  forth  in  its  entirety 
under  a  new  shape.  These  two  momenta^  which  appertain 
to  a  divine  revelation,  Sabellius  appears  to  have  termed  the 
divine  BidXe^i^y  dialectic  (see  Basil.  Ep.  210,  compare  Note 
29).  Eevelation  may,  therefore,  progress  intensively,  and  yet, 
extensively  considered,  the  circles  of  the  self-evolution  of  God 
may  become  ever  narrower,  as  he  unquestionably  appears  to 
declare,  when  he  draws  the  parallel  between  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  and  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The  general  spirit 
of  the  system,  however,  requires  stress  to  be  lidd  on  the 
fact,  that  all  the  forms  of  existence  assumed  by  the  Monas 
in  the  course  of  the  process  through  which  it  passes,  are 
of  equal  value,  in  so  far  as  no  one  of  them  can  fail,  and  in 
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all  of  them  the  entire  Monas  is  present  after  some  manner  or 
other.^ 

But  if  it  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  revelations  are  move- 
ments of  the  divine  life  itself,  and  that  Sabellius  does  not  dis* 
tingnish  the  doing  and  work  of  God  from  His  living  beingy  his 
system  most  plainly  be  pronounced  completely  pantheistic,  unless 
its  Trinity  presupposes  a  creation,  and  with  the  creation,  the 
distinction  of  the  world  from  God.  For  then  the  world  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  mode  of  existence  which  God  assumes; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  an  already  created  world  be  taken 
as  their  scene  and  medium,  the  revelations  may  be  regarded  as 
different  modes  of  the  divine  existence,  without  any  danger  of 
Pantheism :  nay  more,  they  must  be  so  regarded,  if  God  is  not 
to  be  kept  strange  to,  and  at  a  distance  from,  the  world,  and  the 
purpose  of  revelation  to  be  frustrated.  If  Sabellius  regarded 
creation  also  as  a  self-expansion  of  God  out  of  straitness  (cnro 
aT€i/oTifro9),  he  must  have  designated  this  mode  of  existence 
either  Father  or  Monas  or  Logos,  not  Son;  for  one  of  the  charges 
most  frequently  brought  against  him,  was  that  of  denying  the 
pre-existence  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  He  can  no  more  have 
termed  that  mode  of  existence  Monas,  than  all  the  other  modes 
of  existence ;  for  Sabellius  regarded  Monas,  not  as  the  individual 
mode  of  the  divine  existence,  but  as  the  unity  which  continues 
the  same  in  all.  If  the  relation  between  the  Monas  and  the 
revelations  is  similar  to  that  between  the  Holy  Ghost  and  His 
charisms,  it  follows,  that  as  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  have  a  real 
existence  in  the  world  and  reveal  Himself,  save  by  means  of  His 
charisms,  so  also  the  Monas  can  only  come  forth  through  the 
medium  of  one  or  the  other  of  its  modes  of  existence  and  actions, 
though  it  itself  cannot  be  at  all  identified  with  a  single  action. 

^  Aooording  to  the  work  "  o.  Sabellii  Gregales/*  in  Athan.  0pp.  2,  87  ff. 
(in  Basil.  Opp.  as  the  27th  Homily),  the  image  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit  is 
employed  by  the  SabeUiaDS  as  follows : — As  man  consistB  of  different  parts, 
and  is  notwithstanding  one,  even  so  the  Trinity :  it  may  be  compounded — 
that  they  were  willing  to  allow  (c.  13) — ^bat  the  parts  together  form  the 
one  divine  hypostasis.    Athanasins  says : — Oiihi  cLif$paro»  U  rptup  vvmoum 

the  Sabellians)  roX/Ktfai. — Td  ydp  rou  9v»$irov  ptipn^  Kotl  rd  KtPovpUfw  x/j>i}- 
ftitru  Tpos  r«ij>  dav»$rroit  xal  ciF«XAo<Wo9  ^V9t9  ovhpciuif  Sxti  nAi»*t»ittw.  *£xf} 
Kol  xtff  dxoori'K'Ku  ri  f^ipoe  i  r6  xhi/ifcu  uirrov  6  xarip,  dxoariKhMW  rw  M»  f 
i  r»  vMuptm  re  aytw  i  i//of  ixTifiTtiv  tig  rov  xUptAv; 
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On  one  supposition  alone  could  Sabellius  refer  the  Monas  to  the 
creation, — the  supposition,  namely,  that  he  regarded  creation  or 
the  world,  not  as  a  single  revelation,  but  as  a  living  presence  or 
existence  of  God  in  actuality.  In  that  case,  however,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  silent  and  the  speaking  God  would  be  done 
away  with  as  regards  creation,  and  a  coarse  Pantheism  be  substi- 
tuted in  its  place.  Every  form  of  the  actualization  of  the  being 
and  life  of  God  should  rather,  on  the  contrary,  be  conceived,  if 
not  as  one  of  the  Sabellian  trpoawn-cLy  yet  as  something  different 
from  the  Monas  in  itself.  Only  in  consequence  of  a  confusion 
of  the  Father  with  the  Monas,  therefore,  could  a  single  revela- 
tion, like  the  creation  of  the  world,  be  reduced  back  to  the 
Monas.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Sabellius  may  have  made  such 
a  confusion  (Note  27) ;  it  was  a  common  fault  of  the  Church 
teachers  of  tins  and  even  of  a  later  period.  The  entire  God, 
the  Monas,  is  undoubtedly  designated  Father  in  His  relation  to 
the  world  (Athan.  c.  Ar.  4,  22,  KOiv^  irdmrnv  7raTrjp\  and  does 
not  bear  this  title  solely  in  the  Trinity.  The  Sabellians,  there- 
fore, may  also  have  frequently  used  the  word  Father,  without 
fault,  for  Monas.  Be  that  as  it  may,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
Sabellians  never  traced  back  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
Father,  or  to  the  Monas  in  itself.  Legislation  alone  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Father  (Note  28).  It  cannot  be  at  all  historically 
shown  that  Sabellius  referred  one  of  his  trinitarian  Suupiaei^^  or 
the  trinitarian  TrXaTver/Aov?,  to  the  creation  also.  It  is  not  even 
certain  whether  he  believed  creation  in  general  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  a  self-extension  of  God.  All  that  Athanasius 
says  (c.  Ar.  4,  13)  is, — The  Sabellians  perhaps  derived  their 
doctrine  from  the  Stoics,  who  represented  God  as  contracting 
and  expanding  Himself  with  the  creation  of  the  world 

Though  it  cannot  be  at  all  shown  that  Sabellius  held  the 
Monas  or  the  Father  to  be  the  Creator  of  the  world : — ^it  seems 
certain  rather,  on  the  one  hand,  that  his  trinitarian  distinctions 
first  arise  within  the  world  which  had  come  into  existence  in 
some  other  way,  but  do  not  refer  to  the  creation  ;  and  equally 
certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  creation  was  ascribed  to 
the  Logos,  whom  Sabellius  regarded  as  the  Monas  in  life  and 
motion.  But  how  could  he  posit  a  particular  deed  of  the  Logos 
alongside  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  trinitarian  revelation  of 
God  in  the  world  t    If  the  silent  God  is  powerless,  and  the 
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•peaking  God  strong;  If  He  could  do  nothing  whilst  silent,  and 
began  to  create  when  He  spake,  that  is,  as  the  Logos  (Athan. 
c.  Ar.  4,  11) ;  we  have  a  hint  which  distinguishes  the  act  of 
creation  essentially  from  all  the  rest.  Apart  from  the  world, 
God  cannot  be,  cannot  be  conceived ;  it  would  be  to  conceive 
Him  powerless,  whereas  He  is  not  fuUj  conceived,  unless  con- 
ceived as  Ur)(yovTOky  as  speaking,  or  as  in  motion.  Very  similar 
was  the  judgment  both  of  Origen  and  of  Hermogenes,  whom 
several  o}der  writers  classed  with  the  Sabellians.  The  distinc- 
tion in  God,  on  which  is  based  the  rise  of  the  world,  Sabellius 
deemed  essential  to  Him;  for  God  cannot  lack  power;  God 
cannot,  as  to  His  essence,  be  merely  the  silent  God ;  whereas 
the  case  is  a  totally  different  one  with  the  other  revelations  of 
God  in  the  world.  They  are  not  grounded  in  the  nature  of 
God,  but  are  occasioned  by  the  world,  by  its  necessities.  The 
condition  of  the  world  rendered  them  necessary  or  desirable. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  accusations  brought  by  the  teachers 
of  the  Church  against  Sabellius,  was  that  of  representing  God 
as  appearing  in  the  world,  solely  7rpo9  rh^  itccurrore  'XP^lan^ 
either  as  Father,  as  Son,  or  as  Holy  Ghost  (Note  29).  Therein 
was  involved  also  the  transitoriness  of  the  single  Sabellian  irpo- 
atonrck.  When  the  'XP€la  was  once  met,  the  irpoamirov  was  no 
longer  required.  The  need  arises  from  sin,  that  is,  from  some- 
thing which  b  not  meant  to  be  eternal ;  but  if  the  ground  of  the 
existence  of  the  frpocd^jra  is  ephemeral,  they  themselves  also  must 
be  ephemeral.  Such  is  the  representation  given  by  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  in  a  passage  hitherto  unnoticed  (A.  Mai,  ColL  Nov. 
T.  8,  Appendix,  p.  4).  The  Sabellians,  says  he,  through  reading 
such  words  as, — '^I  and  the  Father  are  one;"  ^^  Whoso  seeth 
Me,  seeth  the  Father  also ;''  ^  When  He  shall  have  given  up  the 
kingdom  to  the  Father  and  God,'' — with  too  little  acuteness  of 
judgment,  have  fallen  into  godless  error,  ol6fj£ifoi  Si2l  fih  Xet^ro- 
To^lap  avdpwirelinpf  irpoeKrjKoBhHU  rov  vlov  ix  rov  waip^  wpoa- 
Koipc^*  aSiOi^  Si  fierh  ri/v  SiopOaxnp  r&v  avdpwirlvwv  irXoififAeXrj* 
liOTwv  avoKeTiv/eora  ivSwat  re  xal  avafiefilj(0(U  t^  irarpL  The 
same  follows  also  from  Sabellius'  notion,  that  God  proceeds 
from  one  revelation  or  self-extension  to  another  by  resumption, 
which  he  appears  to  have  figuratively  described  as  a  drawing  in 
again  of  His  outstretched  arm  (Aug.  in  Joann.  53,  0pp.  4, 
853). 
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A  more  f oUj  developed  system  than  that  of  Sabellius  seems 
to  have  been,  would  have  been  compelled  to  make  greater  efforts 
to  bring  the  creation,  that  general  work  of  the  speaking  God, 
which  continues  the  same  through  all  revelations,  into  connec- 
tion with  its  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and,  as  the  first  and  funda- 
mental revelation,  to  co-ordinate  it  with  the  succeeding  ones ; 
in  other  words,  to  ascribe  it  to  a  irpoa-omov  after  the  manner  of 
those  which  followed.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  even  the  Ohurch 
itself  did  not  do  this,  so  far  as  it  ascribed  the  creation  indiffe- 
rently both  to  Father  and  Son ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  crea- 
tion itself  and  its  character  furnished  Sabellius  with  an  occasion 
and  starting-point  for  the  assumption  of  certain  distinctions  in, 
and  manifold  revelations  of,  the  undivided  divine  unity :  conse- 
quently, the  Trinity,  in  his  view  of  it,  presupposed  creation  as 
an  already  accomplished,  thing;  and  apart  altogether  from  a 
Trinity,  he  necessarily  attributed  it  to  the  speaking  Monas, 
which  he  terms  Logos.  If  the  work  of  creation  pertained  to 
one  member  alone  of  the  Sabellian  Trinity,  and  not  to  the 
speaking  Monas  in  general,  then  the  Monas  must  be  divided, 
independently  of,  and  prior  to,  the  creation,  into  a  simple  prin- 
ciple of  the  creation  of  the  world,  a  principle  of  incarnation, 
and  so  forth ; — ^that  is,  God  would  be  distinguished  in  Himself. 
Sabellius,  therefore,  abode  by  the  position, — ^The  divine  unity 
does  not  divide  itself ;  wherever  it  is,  it  is  in  its  entirety ;  as  far 
as  concerns  the  eternal  essence  of  God,  the  sole  distinction  is 
that  into  a  silent  and  a  speaking  God ;  but  the  world  which 
exists  through  His  word,  gives  occasion,  by  the  differences  in  its 
constitution,  not  merely  to  three  different  acts  of  revelation,  but, 
as  was  indicated  above,  to  three  different  modes  of  existence  of 
Himself,  in  the  law,  in  the  incarnation,  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
(Note  30.) 

From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  the  relation  of  the  Monas 
to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  is  the  following : — ^The 
Monas  is  the  h^  {nroKelfievov^  the  one  hypostasis,  which  mani- 
fested itself,  during  the  course  of  the  history  of  religion,  in  those 
three  in  different  ways.  Out  of  its  fulness  and  unity,  which 
continue  ever  the  same,  it  sets  forth  different  things  for  the 
different  needs  of  the  world.  But  it  is  not  led  to  this  manifesta- 
tion by  inner  distinctions  of  essence,  but  by  the  world.  It  is 
true,  the  world  alone  does  not  make  the  distinctions.    Not  that 
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it  and  revelation  in  general  are  mere  subjectiTe  representation , 
or  that,  as  Ebionites  might  sappose,  the  one,  indivisible,  divine, 
which  in  itself  stands  related  alike  to  all,  is  uneqnallj  appre- 
hended hj  the  world, — ^perfectly,  for  example,  bj  the  most  vir- 
tuous man,  Jesos.  On  the  contrary,  Sabellins  recognised  really 
different  divine  deeds  and  movements ;  bat  because  these  dis- 
tinctions owe  their  existence  solely  to  pecidiarities  of  the  world, 
which  have  not  their  ground  in  God,  they  are  transitory,  so  far 
as  the  said  peculiarities  are  transitory  (Note  31) ;  they  do  not 
contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine  essence ;  whereas  that 
the  silent  God  should  speak,  was  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
the  conception  of  God.  The  teachers  of  die  Church,  taking  the 
opposite  course,  looked  upon  creation  as  in  itself  an  accidental 
feature  of  the  conception  of  God,  and  in  no  respect  necessary 
to  its  complete  intellection.  By  the  Trinity,  on  the  contrary, 
they  deemed  it  to  be  perfected ;  and  they  would  sooner  have 
allowed,  in  opposition  to  Sabellius,  that  the  oeconomic  Trinity 
set  forth  essential  momenta  of  the  divine  life  itself  (which,  be 
it  noted,  is  also  of  an  ethical  nature),  than,  in  agreement  with 
him,  teach  that  the  genesis  of  the  world  was  the  completion  of 
God.  Ath.  c.  Ar.  4, 11 : — Otrroi  IXarrw  r^  Oe^),  fj  fifiSv  hvbocuruf. 
*HfjLek  7^f>  iroXKoKi^  kclL  <na»r&VT€^  /to/,  ivBvfwvfievoL  Be  ivep- 
yovfiof^  &<rT€  rh  ix  rfj^  ivdvfiijaew^  xai  eiScaiKoTroi^io'Oai ;  these, 
however,  top  Oeov  a-umr&pra  fikv  hvevipyrp-ovj  yjoLKovma  hi  ur- 
yvevv  aurov  fiovKovrac  eir/e  aiAonr&v  fihf  ovfc  rjSvvaro  iroiew^  \olS&v 
Se  KTif^ehf  ijp^aTO,  ^Epiodcu  ycLp  avroif^  BucaioVy  el  6  X0709  ev  r^ 
Oe^  &Vf  reKeu^  9pf,  &<rre  icaX  iroietv  hwaadtu ;  Ei  fihf  ohf  areKif^ 
ijvy  hf  Oe&  &Vy  yeinnfOeU  Bk  reXeio^  yeyovevy  ^fieh  alrtoL  rfj^  reKeio^ 
T17T09  auTov,  etye  Si  ^fia^  yerfeinnfrac  hC  rjfia^  ycLp  xal  to  SiW- 
trOiu  iroiebf  Trpoa-eiKi^^ietr  el  Se  TiKeio^  ffv  iv  Oe^  wrre  koH  iroiew 
SvvaaOaij  TrepiTTtf  17  yhnnfai^  avTOVy  ibuparo  yhp^  koI  iv  iraTpl 
&Vy  Sfjfuovpyelir  &<rre  fj  ov  yeyewifTcUy  fj  yeyewfirai  ov  Bi  17/^09, 
aXX'  Sti  aei  ix  tov  iraTpo^  i<mv.  *H  ykp  yennfai^  airrou  oi  Tffv 
^fjL&v  icrUnv  SeiicvwnPy  aX\A  to  eK  tov  Oeov  elpai.  This  passage 
shows  that  the  Sabellians  spoke  not  merely  of  a  Xoyo^,  but  also 
of  a  yhnni<ri/9  tov  "Koyov ;  probably  they  identified  this  latter  with 
the  \dKew  of  the  Father.  Like  Tertullian  and  the  Arians,  they 
represent  this  ybnniay^  as  taking  place  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  nay  more,  as  taking  place  for  the  sake  of  the  creation. 
In  common  with  the  former,  they  assume  a  process  of  growth, 
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a  progressive  hypostatization.  But  thej  differ  from  both  in  oon* 
ceiving  the  yhnnfci^y  not  as  the  origin  of  the  hypostasis,  but  as 
the  manifestation  of  the  world-creative  power.  This  passage, 
therefore,  is  an  evidence,  partly,  that  Monarchianism,  about  the 
year  260,  had  already  assumed  a  form  in  many  respects  like  the 
Trinity  of  their  opponent  Tertullian ;  and  partly,  also,  that  the 
SabelUans  decidedly  ascribed  creation  to  the  Logos. 

Having  investigated  the  relation  of  the  divine  Trias  to  the 
Monas,  let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  relation  of  the  members 
of  the  Trias  to  each  other.  It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been 
advanced  above,  that,  as  was  frequently  objected  by  the  teachers 
of  the  Church,  these  three  were  never  simultaneously,  and, 
therefore,  never  properly  speaking,  members  of  the  Trinity. 
During  the  period  when  God  revealed  Himself  as  Father,  the 
Son  did  not  yet  exist ;  and  during  the  period  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Son  and  the  Father  no  longer  exist  (cf •  Montfaucon,  Nov. 
Coll.  T.  ii.  2,  Epiph.  hssr.  62,  1 ;  and  in  Athan.  c.  Ar.  Or.  4, 
12).  According  to  Epiphanius  and  Theodoret  (h»r.  fab.  2,  9 ; 
compare  Germanus  Constantinop.  de  hsBres.  et  Synodis  in  A. 
Mai,  Spicileg.  Boman.  T.  7,  11,  12),  to  the  Father  was  attri- 
buted legislation,  to  the  Son  the  incarnation,  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  as  also  the  quickening  and  ani- 
mating of  believers.  The  objective  difference  of  these  revela- 
tions is  thus  expressed  and  characterized  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness (Note  32).  But  they  employed  two  images  in  order  to 
describe  this  relation  with  greater  precision.  Father,  Son, 
Spirit,  are  analogous  to  body,  soul,  and  spirit ; — the  three  mo- 
menta or  modes  of  existence  of  the  .one  man.  There  is  a  similar 
trinity  also  in  the  sun.  Firstly,  there  is  its  form  in  itself,  its 
outward  appearance  (elBo^j  <^%9a^  iratn^  rrj^  vTroardor&o^,  which 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  viroarcurif;  itself).  This  corre- 
sponds to  the  revelation  of  the  law,  which  was  a  strange  and 
purely  objective  thing;  or,  when  the  word  Father  is  taken 
strictly,  to  the  Father.  Secondly,  the  pure  disk  of  the  sun 
makes  its  appearance  for  men,  and  enters  into  their  sphere,  in 
that  it  expands  itself,  as  it  were,  to  a  circle  of  light  and  illumin- 
ates the  earth.  This  corresponds  to  the  revelation  of  the  Son. 
Lastly,  the  sun  penetrates  into  things  themselves,  bringing 
warmth  and  light.  This  corresponds  to  the  visits  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.     Both  images  connect  the  individual  members  of  the 
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Trias  with  each  other,  and  both  imply  progress ; — not,  however, 
in  the  sense  that  those  who  have  the  H0I7  Spirit  are  more  than 
those  who  have  Christ ;  bnt  merely  in  the  sense,  that  the  divine 
revelation  or  Monas  penetrates  ever  more  deeply  into  the  exist- 
ing world.  The  progress,  therefore,  is  on  the  side  of  men,  to 
whom  one  and  the  same  God  approaches  constantly  nearer 
through  His  different  <r^/Aarur/iou9.  To  God  Himself  the 
Trinitarian  process  (hioKe^is:)  brings  no  progress.  The  sun 
does  not  first  acquire  enlightening  and  warming  power,  but  has 
it  from  the  beginning.  Through  the  employment  of  special 
means  (law,  incarnation),  the  entire  divinity  comes  ever  more 
fully  into  activity.  But  although  the  entire  divine  essence  is 
present  in  each  of  these  trxofunurfioly  each  of  them  sets  forth  a 
different  aspect  of  the  objective  divine  essence,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  men ;  and  thus  prepares  the  way  for  an  in- 
creasing appropriation  of  God. 

This,  of  course,  implies  that  the  incarnation  of  God,  for 
which  Sabellius  employs  also  the  expression  hfovOpmniciif;  tov 
XoyiWy  could  merely  have  the  significance  of  a  means  to  an  end 
in  his  system ;  and  that,  as  such,  it  might  cease  as  soon  as  it  had 
accomplished  that  for  which  it  was  brought  into  existence.  He 
did  not  regard  the  Person  of  Christ  as  an  end  in  itself ;  Christ 
is  not  the  essential  good,  or,  as  Head  and  King,  an  essential 
part  of  the  highest  good,  whose  glorification  we  also  have  to 
subserve.  But  the  Logos  was  bom  for  our  sake,  and  returns 
that  He  may  be  again  as  He  was.^  The  reason  thereof  is,  that 
the  incarnation  was  occasioned  solely  by  the  world,  and  had  not 
a  necessary  ground  in  God  Himself,  tliat  is,  in  an  inner  distinc- 
tion of  the  divine  essence.  Such  a  distinction  did  not  exist  in 
God,  prior  to  His  appearance  on  earth :  ^^  Before  the  appearance 
of  Christ,  there  was  no  Son,  but  merely  the  Logos ;  and  when 
the  Logos  became  flesh,  not  having  previously  been  flesh,  the 
Logos  became  Son,  not  having  previously  been  Son"  (c.  Ar.  4, 

1  Athan.  c.  Ar.  4,  12  (see  following  note),  4,  25: — 'A^myjiv  U  ««2 
'rmv^ina^at  ro  &o/Att  rw  vlou  koI  rot/  vMv/Actroe^  riis  x^f/«s  vXn/whiffiK 
jcml  torat  Xotvow  Axft  vcuh&g^  rei  ytvofiua^  Sn  /wj  dXti0ttt^  clXX*  6»6f*ttri 
iir^ixh'  He  goes  on  then  to  say  that  this  is  the  destruction  of  the 
Ghnrch  and  the  world.  Utivo/ihw  Zi  rw  6it6fA»r<is  rw  vUv  mmt  mnnvgy 
7Pmv9tr»t  x«i  roiv  fiamifffAmrog  i  x»P*t — »«^'  ft  «UoXoi/tf^f/  ji  el^ttinfffiof  t^( 
Mrieutg.  The  latter  would  be  true  if  the  world  owed  its  existence  to  tha 
Son,  and  not  to  the  Logos  (Note  32). 
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22).  The  Son  is  an  energetic,  but  still  a  transitoiy  theophanj. 
Sabellius  mosty  therefore,  have  treated  the  human  aspect  of 
Christ  as  a  mere  accident ;  and  so  far  from  following  up  the 
efforts  made  by  Origen,  to  ensure  the  full  realily  of  the  human- 
ity of  Christ,  by  giving  prominence  to  His  soul,  we  do  not  even 
know  whether  he  acknowledged  Christ  to  have  had  a  human 
soul.  It  is,  in  fact,  improbable  that  he  did ;  for  otherwise  he 
could  not  so  easily  have  peftisted  in  maintaining  that  this  reve- 
lation would  cease — and  cease  not  merely  at  the  end  of  the 
days,  but  when  Christ  returned  to  the  Father,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  revealed.^ 

Sabellius  was  so  far  from  sharing  the  Ebionism  of  elder 
writers,  or  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  that  he  rather  affirmed  tliat  the 
Logos  was  clothed  with  the  man  Jesus.  But  when  he  then  adds 
— '^  Not  the  Logos  was  the  Son,  but  this  man  was  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,"^  the  personality,  contained  as  it  is  more 
completely  in  vuk:  than  in  X0709,  would  seem  after  all  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  humanity  alone ;  and  this  would  lead  to  Ebion- 
ism, contrary  to  the  fundamental  view  of  Sabellius.  It  can 
only  occasion  confusion,  however,  to  apply  the  modem  idea  of 
human  personality  directly  to  a  period  for  which  the  attain- 
ment of  this  conception  was  still  a  task  to  be  accomplished.  The 
system  of  Sabellius,  on  the  contrary,  is  such,  as  rather  to  re- 
quire the  denial  of  the  personality  of  the  man  Jesus,  if  person- 
alily  be  taken  in  the  modem  sense.  Personality,  however,  he 
held  to  be  the  realistic  limit,  annexed  to  the  divine,  as  the  true 
being ;  and  he  completely  recognised  the  human  personality  in 
this  sense,  that  is,  as  the  limit  set  to  the  divine  I/ctoo-w,  agree- 
ably to  its  own  will,  by  the  humanity  of  Christ.  From  the  op- 
posed Ebionitical  tendency  to  represent  the  human  personality 
as  something  positive,  and  not  merely  as  a  negation,  which  has 
a  real  existence,  the  system  of  Sabellius  is  free.    The  unlimited 

^  Compare  the  paasage  from  Epiph.  in  Note  29  ;  Athan.  c.  Ar.  4, 12 : — 
*Ey  rf  ytytit^^cn  ctvrop  lxr/« ^)i^fj>,  »«i  rti  ytintiau  avroi  tvvtvrviKiM  iy  xriate^ 
dfetrpix'i  ^c  ^f*  ft  ortp  ^portpw  fit, — XldXtp^pofcovirros  rou  Xoyov  ovjc  v^ap^u 
ii  xrieig.  (For  "hoyov  SabeUius  probably  said  vUu) ;  compare  c.  22,  25 ; 
Ambroe.  de  fide  4,  6, — "  ut  in  Patrem  filins  refundatnr."  Montfaucon, 
CoU.  Nov.  T.  ii.  p.  2,  in  ^*  Eugenii  Legatio  ad  Athan." 

'  Athan.  1.  c.  20: — ^H  oap^,  ii»  i^optoeif  0  Xoyo^,  atvm  hrh  dvlof.  ib. : — 
Top  ci9$ptt9:09  oy  i(p6ptoi»  6  Xeyof  tivrw  stiteu  "kiyt^v^t  rw  viw  rov  0k4>v  tof 
pLOPtkywi* 
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Qod  or  Log08,-^whom  this  sTstem  presappoees  indeed  to  be  in 
Himself  an  intelligent  subject,  and  nothing  more  than  the  living 
MonaSy  bat  without  being  able  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
question  of  its  inner  personality,  in  consequence  of  being  based 
on  the  category  of  substance, — appeared  in  Christ  as  limited,  in 
a  man,  and  in  Ais  sense  as  a  person,  or  as  a  v(09 ;  whereas  as 
X0709,  He  was  not  vibf.  If  we  ask  then, — ^Does  not  Sabellius 
represent  humanity  as  constituting  the  revelation  in  Christ  per^ 
sonal  t — ^we  may  answer  both  in  the  negative  and  in  the  posi- 
tive ;  for,  strictly  speakings  both  the  divine  and  the  human  aspect 
constitute  the  personality,  though  each  in  a  different  way,  or  in 
a  different  sense.  So  far  as  the  personality  is  taken  to  be  some- 
thing positive,  which  as  positive  must  appertain  ako  to  God,  the 
divine  is  the  principle  of  the  personality  of  the  Son ;  though  iu 
no  other  sense  than  that  in  which  the  personal  Monas  is  so  in 
itself,  and  in  each  of  its  revelations.  So  far,  however,  as  a  limit 
and  bound  is  to  be  conceived  as  attaching  to  this  positive  some- 
thing,— ^and  it  must  be  allowed  to  attach  to  the  human  person- 
ality, consequently  also  to  Christ, — so  far  is  the  humanity  of 
Christ  that  which  is  limited,  and  which,  by  bounding  or  cir- 
cumscribing the  divine  extension,  constitutes  it  Son.  The  real 
meaning  of  Sabellius  must  therefore  have  been  the  following : — 
The  Son  resulted  neither  from  the  correspondent  expansion  of 
the  Monas,  nor  arose  solely  through  the  man  who  was  born  of 
Mary ;  but  from  the  conjunction  of  the  positive  and  the  nega- 
tive—a conjunction  to  which  God  gave  the  prime  impulse.  For 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  two  were  in  some  way  united, 
can  the  divine  have  had  an  historical,  not  merely  a  Docetical, 
existence ;  and  the  human  life  of  Christ  have  been,  not  merely 
human,  but  of  a  higher  significance.^ 

But  if  the  conjunction  of  the  two  (17  afMf)olv  iTvvoBo<:)  con- 
stituted the  Son,  the  question  at  once  arises, — Did  the  divine 
act  of  e/cToai^  undergo  a  modification  or  limitation,  from  the 
negativity  of  the  finite,  human  aspect;  or  did  it  by  its  own 
deed  subject  itself  to  this  limitation?^    In  the  former  case,  the 

^  This  IB  also  the  actual  report  which  Athanasius  give^  of  the  Sabelliana, 
1.  c.  C.  21 : — ^uwl  fA^  ri»  Au^pta^ov  k»0'  ittvrw,  o»  s^opwif  o  xvp/o^,  dWd  ro 
trv9«t/i(p6Ttp99^  row  r%  Xoyoy  »«i  roj>  Aw^ptnrop^  tUat  vlw,  wpnf^f^^i'tit  ydp  dfit^' 
Tipm,  vl6(,  »(  airrol  Aiyotw/y,  oPO/Ao^trtu. 

*  Hilar,  de  Trin.  1, 16  :— The  Sabellian  incaniation  is  '^  proteosio  potius 
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existent  world  exercised  an  influence  on  God,  and  inasmuch  as 
God  Himself  is  present  in  His  extensions,  made  God  passible, 
or  limited  Him.  This  wonld  involve  attributing  a  false  inde- 
pendence to  the  world,  relatively  to  God,  such  as  might  har- 
monize with  a  deistic  or  an  ethnic  mode  of  thought,  but  not  witli 
Sabellianism.  He  must,  therefore,  have  regarded  this  limitation, 
in  which  the  Person  of  Christ  originated,  as  itself  again  a  deed 
of  the  Logos.  It  was  by  His  own  act  that  the  Logos  subjected 
Himself  to  limits  and  bounds,  though  He  employed  the  world 
as  a  means ;  and  the  world  could  not  have  possessed  the  power 
to  be  a  limit  to  God,  save  through  God  Himself.  If,  however, 
God  posits  limitation  in  Himself,  and  yet,  on, the  other  hand, 
the  entire  divine  Monas  is  not  absorbed  in  this  (r^/iario/^, — 
because,  although  in  itself  indeed  it  is  entirely  therein,  actually 
it  is  only  therein  in  one  aspect, — ^then  a  distinction  is  introduced 
into  the  inner  essence  of  God,  and  the  Monas  must  have  posited 
in  itself  the  determination  through  which  it  became  Son.  This 
limit  now  might  be  constituted  by  the  principle  of  the  OKfi  in 
Christ,  which  would  be  transferred  to  God  with  a  touch  of 
dualism.  Christ's  humanity  must  then  be  judged  to  have  been 
protruded  from  God's  own  essence,  as  the  material  circumscrip- 
tion of  His  spiritual  ixraai^ ;  but  this  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  human  birth  of  Christ,  which  Sabellius  leaves  un- 
touched, and  would  lead  back  to  the  doctrine  that  God  converted 
Himself  into  the  man  Jesus.  Such  a  view  Sabellius  can  have 
had  no  wish  to  adopt,  inasmuch  as  he  rejected  what  the  earlier 
teachers  of  his  tendency  allowed,  to  wit,  that  God  underwent 
suffering.^  Consequently,  unless  he  meant  to  sink  back  to  a 
deistic  or  to  a  patripassian  conception  of  God,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  suppose  the  distinction,  by  which  God  constituted 

in  hominem,  quam  desceDsio/'  In  order  that  the  unity  of  God  may  rwnain 
unaffected  by  the  *^  series  ex  solido  in  camem  dedncta,  dum  usque  ad  vir- 
ginem  Pater  protensus  ipsi  sibi  natos  sit  in  Filium,^'  that  is,  in  order  that 
God  extending  Himself  as  in  an  unbroken  line  might  stretch  Himself  even 
unto  Mary.  lb.  1,  26 : — Sabellius — **  Deum  verom  operatimi  in  oorpore 
esBe  non  ambigit." 

^  Augustine,  ipdeed,  brings  this  charge  also  against  him.  But  as  Epi- 
phauius  Qmr.  62)  expressly  pronounces  him  innocent  thereof,  which  he 
would  not  have  done  had  he  not  been  necessitated  thereto,  we  must  take 
for  granted  that  Sabellius  did  not  belong  to  the  Patripassians,  but  forms 
a  new  knotty  point  in  their  series. 
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Himself  Son^  to  have  been  e£Fected  independently  of  all  SKtfy 
whether  in  or  out  of  God ;  that  is,  he  must  have  supposed  it  to 
take  place  in  the  spiritual  essence  of  G-od,  in  harmony  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  only  other  alternative  was,  to 
lower  the  significance  of  Christ,  and  no  longer  to  maintain  that 
the  positive  something  above  referred  to,  and  the  basis  of  the 
personality  of  the  Son,  were  the  Monas  itself  (Note  33).  But 
if  the  distinctions  fall  into  the  essence  of  God,  diey  cannot  have 
been  successive,  nor  are  they  ephemeral,  but  must  be  simul- 
taneous, as  the  Church  teaches.  Even  at  this  point,  therefore, 
we  see  that  Sabellins  cannot  maintain  his  position.  This  will 
become  still  clearer,  when  we  consider  the  opposite  conclusions 
which  may  be  drawn  from  his  system. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  is  by  no  means  a  lack  of  elements  of 
an  Ebionitical  cast  in  the  system  of  Sabellius.  The  one  point 
alone,  that  he  reduces  the  revelation  of  Christ  to  the  rank  of  a 
mere  means,  and  does  not  also  regard  Him  as  an  end  in  Him- 
self, is  a  degradation  of  Him,  which  approximates  to  Ebionism. 
If  we  remark  further,  that  he  designates  the  divine  in  the  Son 
a  ray  (cucTlm)y  which  proceeds  forth  from,  and  returns  to,  the 
Monas, — for  which  reason,  besides  the  common  charge  of  con- 
founding everything  together,  founded  on  his  merging  the 
hypostatic  distinctions  into  the  one  hypostasis  of  the  Father 
or  the  Monas,  we  find  also  the  opposite  charge  of  falsely  sepa- 
rating (anroKoirii)  and  dividing  the  divine  essence,  which  neces- 
sarily leads  to  Subordinatianism  or  to  the  Hellenic  form  of 
Ebionism  (Note  34) ; — if,  finally,  we  consider  how  difficult  for 
him,  who  refused  to  admit  of  any  distinctions  in  God,  must  have 
been  the  question,  whether  the  entire  God  was  so  present  in  the 
Son,  that  during  His  existence  He  was  not  active  outside  of 
Him ; — we  can  well  understand  how  he  should  again  seek  for 
expressions  to  lessen  the  importance  of  the  revelation  of  the  Son, 
and  thus  allow  Ebionitical  principles  to  gain  a  foothold.  An 
intensive  interest  in  religion  might,  indeed,  have  preserved  him 
from  such  a  false  course ;  but,  however  coarse  Patripassianism 
may  have  been  in  this  respect,  it  was  superior  to  Sabellianism. 
The  latter  was  not  a  deepening  of  the  interest  in  religion :  on 
the  contrary,  its  greater  refinement  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
panied by  religious  superficiality ;  for  if  we  ask  what  Sabellius 
supposed  Christ    to  have  accomplished,  no  passage  can  be 
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pointed  oat  in  which  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  consideration.  In  agreement  with  Patripassians,  on 
the  contraiy,  he  appears  in  general  to  have  formed  a  slight 
estimate  of  the  significance  of  the  sufferings  of  the  God-man, 
even  when  he  did  not  set  them  aside,  and  to  have  limited 
Christ's  work  principally  to  enlightenment  and  sanctification. 
This,  at  all  events,  seems  to  be  implied  hj  his  employment  of 
the  image  of  the  sun,  and  by  his  remarks  on  the  activity  of  the 
warming  and  enlivening  Holy  Spirit. 

Yet  all  this  pertains  to  Sabellianism,  as  it  were,  contrary  to 
its  will,  and  in  simple  obedience  to  the  law  which  binds  extremes 
together — in  the  present  case,  the  extremes  of  Ebionism  and 
Docetism.  It  is  interesting  to  take  note  of  these  Ebionitical 
features  of  the  system,  in  order  to  see  the  comparatively  short 
step  from  Sabellius  to  Paul  of  Samosata.  Both  tigree  in  deny- 
ing the  pre-existence  of  the  Son,  and  indeed  the  existence  of 
hypostatical  distinctions  in  general  in  God.  They  further  agree 
also  in  their  recognition  of  the  distinction  of  the  manifest  and 
revealed  God,  alongside  of  His  unity.  The  silent  Monas  of 
Sabellius  answers  to  the  X0709  ivBtoBero^  of  Paul ;  the  speaking, 
or  the  Logos  of  the  former,  to  the  Xayo9  irpo^opucof;  of  the 
latter.  And  although  Paul  took  the  world  for  his  point  of 
view,  and  Sabellius  the  divine,  they  approximate  to  each  other, 
in  so  far  as  Paul,  on  the  one  hand,  conceives  a  divine  power, 
even  though  impersonal,  to  have  been  at  work  in  the  man 
Jesus ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Sabellius,  although  he  had  no 
intention  of  denying  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  did  not  really 
advance  beyond  a  determinate  and  momentary  exhibition  of  the 
power  of  God  in  Him  (a  stretching  out  of  the  hand  of  God). 
It  is  true  he  believed  the  entire  God  Himself  to  have  been  pre- 
sent in  the  exhibition  of  power,  after  a  determinate  manner ; 
but  neither  this  presence  nor  its  particular  character  was 
grounded  in  inner  distinctions  of  the  divine  essence ;  the  occa- 
sion thereto  was  given  entirely  by  the  world;  and  as  far  as 
concerns  God,  it  was  solely  His  will,  receiving  its  impulse  from 
the  world,  and  not  His  own  essence,  that  called  into  existence 
the  triple  revelation,  which  is  unquestionably  to  be  termed  a 
manifestation,  a  coming  forth,  of  His  essence.  That  which  He 
wills  in  revealing.  He  also,  it  is  true,  becomes:  His  deed  is 
also  being,  self-unfolding,  but  merely  momentary  being,  and 
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has  solely  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  humanity  that 
which  it  lacked.^  The  needs  of  the  humanity  haring  been  met, 
it  lives  in  unity  with  the  indivisible  Monas^  and  the  Monas  in 
unity  with  it :  Christ  henceforth  has  no  significance  whatever, 
nor  even  a  bare  existence. 

To  represent  Christ  as  transitory,  as  a  mere  passing  means 
to  another  end,  contradicted  the  Christian  consciousness  in  its 
veiry  depths.  For  the  Person  of  Christ  does  not  stand  in  a 
temporary  relation  to  the  religion  He  founded,  as  do  the 
founders  of  other  religions,  but  is  an  eternally  constitutive  and 
integrant  element  thereof ;  and  even  the  view  taken  by  Paul  of 
Samosatawas  more  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  for  he  assigned 
to  the  man  Jesus  a  permanent  position,  nay  more,  in  reward 
for  his  virtue,  a  divine  position  after  His  exaltation.  Whilst 
Sabellius  taught  that  humanity  would  one  day  become  the  body 
of  God,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  apart  from  the  Person  of 
Christ  (see  Note  31),  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  left  a  place  for 
Christ  as  the  eternal  Head  of  humanity.  Herewith,  however, 
is  most  closely  connected  something  of  still  greater  importance. 
Sabellianism  could  not  look  upon  humanity  and  deity  as  re- 
conciled and  united  at  the  very  centre ;  and  as  to  this  matter, 
Paul  and  Sabellius  occupy  exactly  the  same  position,  though 
they  arrive  at  it  from  opposite  directions.  Paul  represents  the 
humanity  of  Christ  as  the  final  cause  of  the  deity  which  he  at- 
tributes to  Him ;  the  divine,  therefore,  was  an  accident  of  the 
man  Jesus.  Sabellius  reduces  the  humanity  to  an  accident ;  it 
is  curtailed  and  made  transitory.    But  an  union  with  an  hu- 

>  The  charge  repeatedly  brought  by  Athanasias  against  Sabellias,  of 
reoognisiiig  merely  distinctions  x«r  Jv/miait,  that  is,  distinctions  which  are 
purely  Bubjective,  must  consequently  be  explained  in  the  light  of  what  has 
been  advanced  above.  SabeUins  aimed  to  represent  Qod  as  objectively  dif- 
ferent in  His  different  reveUtions.  He  believed  the  divine  communications 
to  have  as  tme  an  objective  existence  as  the  human  needs.  But  it  is  on- 
mistakeable,  that  if  Sabelliua  had  rigidly  insisted  on  the  indivisible  unity 
of  the  Monas  relatively  to  the  sphere  of  revelation,  he  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  the  different  reveUtionB  were  objectively  different.  In  itself, 
and  considered  in  relation  to  God,  legislation  and  incarnation  were  one  and 
the  flame,  that  is,  the  absolutely  identical  Monas  was  in  both.  This  corae- 
qnence,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  Sabellius  does  not  draw.  And  he  con- 
sidered to  be  subjective  representation,  Tporu'jroTottu,  not  the  difference  in 
the  revelations  themselves,  but  merely  the  hypostatic  difference  of  the 
principle  in  each  case. 
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manity  which  is  an  illasioii,  is  itself  an  illusion.  Consequently, 
according  to  the  Sabellian  view,  that  which  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  that  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  need,  has  not 
been  effected.  From  the  stand-point  of  Sabellianism,  so  long 
as  humanity  and  deity  in  Christ  are  represented  as  standing  in 
so  exclusive  a  relation  to  each  other,  it  is  impossible  to  designate 
Christianity  the  absolute  religion,  especially  when  we  remember 
that  it  leaves  the  rest  of  men  but  one  choice,  the  choice, 
namely,  between  an  impersonal  existence  and  an  imperfect 
union  with  God. 

Instead  of  regarding  the  appearance  of  Christ  as  a  mere 
momentary  exhibition  of  divine  power,  the  Christian  Church 
sees  in  Him  the  eternal  centre  of  regenerated  humanity,  in  and 
through  whom  God  is  {)ersonally  and  actually  united  with  men. 
It  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  ground  the  divine  in  Christ  in 
the  eternal  essence  of  God ;  and  the  category  of  the  will  of 
God  showed  itself  to  be  inadequate.  But  if  there  is  an  eternal 
element  in  God  Himself  corresponding  to  the  divine  in  Christ, 
and  if  the  divine  in  Christ  is  not  to  be  placed  under  the  category 
of  power,  but  under  that  of  hjrpostasis,  then  the  distinction 
between  the  divine  in  Christ,  or  the  Son,  and  the  Father,  must 
be  posited  as  simultaneous  and  eternal,  and  the  polemic  of  the 
Church  will,  in  this  aspect,  lay  special  stress  upon  the  doctrine, 
that  the  divine  which  was  in  Christ  was  the  pre-existent  Son 
and  a  permanent  hypostasis.  As  regards  the  other,  the  task  of 
the  Church  would  be  to  assert  the  full  truth  of  the  human 
aspect.  During  an  entire  century,  however,  this  aspect  was 
thrown  into  the  background  relatively  to  the  former.  In  fact, 
the  question  of  the  Trinity,  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
entire  succeeding  period,  was  absolutely  necessary  as  a  basis 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  other  task.  For  full  justice 
can  never  be  done  to  the  humanity  in  Christology,  until  the 
self-limitation,  the  self-exinanition  of  God  be  recognised ;  but 
how  could  such  an  idea  be  seriously  entertained,  where  the 
absolute  unity  of  the  divine  Monas  is  maintained,  and  where, 
consequently,  the  entire  Monas  must  thus  abase  itself  t 

The  chief  opponent  of  Sabellius,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
of  the  two  chief  defects  of  Sabellianism, — ^to  wit,  that  it  did  not 
recognise  the  truth  of  the  humanity,  and  therefore  arrived  at  no 
real  incarnation,  and  that  it  could  not  characterize  the  divine 
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in  Christ  as  an  eternal  determination  of  the  essence  of  God, — 
appears  to  have  taken  notice  almost  solely  of  the  latter.  In- 
deed,  the  designation  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  as  a  mere  gar- 
ment, was  long  employed  by  the  teachers  of  the  Church  without 
giving  offence.  And  when  Origen  attempted  to  attain  to  a 
higher  point  by  giving  prominence  to  the  free  human  soul  of 
Christ,  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  aim  without  making  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  Ebionism.  Paul,  however,  to  whom,  be  it  re- 
membered, this  inheritance  descended,  and  by  whom  it  was 
increased,  only  served  the  purpose  of  causing  the  teachers  of  the 
Church  to  shrink  from  giving  prominence  to  the  free  human 
soul  of  Christ.  This  aspect  of  the  dogma,  therefore,  was  left 
entirely  untouched  for  the  time;  for,  in  fact,  its  day  could 
not  arrive  until  the  necessary  trinitarian  presuppositions  had 
been  settled,  the  uncertainty  of  which  laid  open  to  question 
the  very  primary,  that  is,  the  objective,  divine,  foundations  of 
Christology. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  ORIGEN  IN  THE  THIBD  CENTUBT,  AND  THE 
SUBOBDINATIANISM  OF  DIONT8IUS  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria, the  most  important  follower  of  Origen,  a  few  particulars 
must  be  mentioned,  relative  to  the  school  of  Origen  in  general. 
A  great  number  of  the  first  men  of  the  East,  during  the  second 
half  of  the  third  century,  was  educated  by  Origen,  or  by  his 
writings.  Apart  from  the  exegetical  schools  of  Egypt  and 
Antioch,  whose  rise  appears  to  have  been  due  to  his  influence, 
and  which  were  formed  by  Hesychius  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Lucian  and  Dorotheus  on  the  other  (compare  Neander^s 
^'  Church  History  ^  ii.  1247),  except  Methodius,  who  at  a  later 
period  became  an  oppon«,t  of  Origen,  we  may  enumerate,  in 
this  connection,  Gregorius  Thaumaturgus,  and  his  brother 
Athenodorus;  Pierius,  with  his  brother  Isidorus  (Phot.  Cod. 
119),  and  Theognostus  (cod.  106).  Hierakas,  also,  was  deci- 
sively influenced  by  Origen.  At  the  be^nning  of  the  fourth 
century,  we  may  mention  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius  of  Cssarea. 
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It  is  not  just,  with  Baur  (!•  c.  p.  808  {.)f  to  describe  the  en- 
tire school  of  Origen  as  subordinatian,  in  relation  to  the  Son ; 
still  less  is  it  just  to  charge  them  ivith  letting  go  the  predicate  of 
Eternity.  Bespecting  Pierius^  who  was  styled  a  second  Origen, 
Photius  relates,  that  he  taught  eva-efiA^  concerning  the  Father 
and  the  Son ;  and  that,  although  in  one  passage  he  termed 
them  two  oualwi  or  ^v<rei^,  instead  of  two  hypostases,  he  did  not 
use  tl^e  terihs  in  the  Arian  sense,  as  is  clear  from  that  which 
precedes  and  that  which  follows  (r^  r^  owrla^  /ccti  ^^^ok 
opofiariy  m  SfjKov  ex  re  r&v  hrofieifmv  Koi,  'irpoiffoviikifmv  rod 
j((0plov,  avrl  rfj^  {mo<rrda&o^  j(pa>fieifosi).  The  honour  and  dis- 
honour of  the  image  (€JjMbi^),  he  considered  to  be  also  the  honour 
and  dishonour  of  the  prototype.  The  Holy  Ohost,  however,  he 
subordinated  to  the  gloiy  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Had 
Pierius  denied  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  Photius 
would  not  hare  f afled  to  charge  him  with  it.  There  must  have 
been  a  ground  for  the  praise  which  he  bestows  on  his  doctrine 
of  the  Son.  Least  of  all  is  it  likely  that  he  classed  lum 
amongst  those  who  repeated  the  subordinatian  element  in 
Origen's  system  in  a  heightened  form.  The  subordination  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  at  that  time,  does  not  warrant  us  in  concluding 
that  the  Son  also  was  sabordinated : — ^indeed,  Photius  expressly 
contradicts  it.  For  when  he  blames  him  ad  Bvaa-efiw  Soyfuiri- 
^ovTOy  on  account  of  the  subordination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
praises  his  doctrine  of  the  Son  as  ebae^^  the  praise  must  be 
grounded  on  the  circumstance,  that  he  did  not  subordinate  the 
Son.  And  as  he  elsewhere  reproaches  Origen  with  subordinat- 
ing the  Son,  it  would  seem  probable  that  Pierius  further  de- 
veloped rather  that  part  of  the  system  of  Origen,  which  taught 
the  equality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  than  that  which  bore 
a  subordinatian  character.  According  to  Basilius  (Ep.  210), 
the  same  line  was  adopted  by  another  important  disciple  of 
Origen,  Gregorius  Thaumaturgus,  who  was  even  reproached 
with  confounding  Father  and  Son,  after  the  manner  of  Sabel- 
lius.'  In  his  panegyric  of  Origen  (c.  4.),  he  designates  the 
Logos  the  Source  of  all  good,  who  alone  can  heal  our  defects, 
who  is  the  Guide  and  Deliverer  of  our  souls,  the  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  universe.  In  relation  to  the  Father,  he  terms  Him 
the  irpcrroyeinf^  Xoyo^  rov  irarpo^ ;  He  Himself  is  the  truth,  the 
^  Basil.  Ep.  210,  5, — Tttriftt  xeti  vUp  ix$poif  fiiy  thm  )vo,  ux^fra^u  li  h. 
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co^la,  and  the  hwafim  of  the  Father  of  the  universe*  Besides 
thisy  He  is  in  Him,  and  completely  united  with  Him,  not 
aw€^€iWfihfo^  airroO,  not  too  weak  to  attain  to  the  Father ;  for 
which  reason,  it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  He  either  cannot  or 
will  not  lead  everything  to  the  praise  of  the  Father ;  whereas, 
in  fact,  He  alone  can  give  to  the  Father  the  most  perfect 
honour,  on  His  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  all  things.  For 
the  Father  has  made  Him  one  vrith  Himself ;  so  that  we  may 
ahnost  say  that  the  Father,  through  Him,  goes  out  of  Himself, 
in  order  to  embrace  and  encompass  Himself  (Si.'  ainrou  fiovov 
ov)(i  tUrri^  aincv  (leg.  aSnov)  iicir^pmv)^  and  to  a  certain  extent 
holds  Him  in  like  honour  with  Himself,  and  is  held  in  like 
honour.  Himself,  therefore,  being  perfect  and  living,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  highest  reason  (roj)  irpdncv  vou  X0709  l/t^^o^ 
Ay),  He  fits  us  completely  for  presenting  worthy  sacrifices  of 
thanksgiving  to  God.  That  this  is  far  enough  removed  from 
Arianism  is  self-evident,  notwithstanding  the  decided  colouring 
of  Subordinatianism.  He  does  not  reckon  Him  as  part  of  the 
Universe,  but  represents  the  Father,  after  having  gone  out  of 
Himself,  as  it  were,  through  the  living  Logos,  as  embracing 
Himself  in  the  Logos.  He  terms  Him  further,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Basilius,  Trodrf/ia  and  /crlafjLa;  but  this  must  not  be  so 
interpreted  as  to  invalidate  his  previous  statements.  That  he 
cannot  have  taught  that  the  Son  was  of  a  different  substance 
from  the  Father,  is  evident  also  from  his  being  regarded  as  a 
patron  of  the  Sabellians.  He  probably  used  these  words  in 
agreement  with  Proverbs  viii.,  without  intending  thereby  to 
call  in  question  Origen's  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Son 
from  God,  by  generation.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  like 
his  master,  he  combined  emanatistic  and  subordinatian  elements 
in  his  system  (Note  35). 

Theognostus  endeavoured,  in  his  ^^  Hypotyposes "  (vttotu- 
9rro0-€t9,  adumbrationes),  to  show  that  the  Father  must  have  a 
Son,  as  also  that  we  must  ccmceive  a  Holy  Spirit.^  In  the 
second  discourse,  he  designates  the  Son  a  xriafia ;  for  which 
Photius  blames  him  severely ;  but  as  the  work  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  as,  according  to 

^  Athan.  de  decret.  syn.  Nic»n.  c.  25 ;  Phot.  God.  106.— Athan.  Ep.  4 
ad  Serap.  o.  9, 11,  he  speaks  against  the  ropra-ordmation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
above  the  Son. 
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Photius,  in  the  last  conversationy  especially  towards  the  dose, 
he  speaks  more  worthily  of  the  Son,  we  maj  probably  regard 
the  idea,  which  suggested  itself  also  to  Photius,  as  well  grounded, 
namely,  that  Theognostus  wrote  the  passages  which  put  the 
Sou  on  a  lower  level,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  person  of 
another.  But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  Prov.  viii.  would 
prevent  us  allowing  the  words  any  weight,  in  opposition  to  the 
passage  which  Athanasius  has  preserved,  and  which  is  also 
found  in  the  second  book  of  his  inrorvTroMret^*  ^^  The  essence 
of  the  Son,"  says  he,  ^^  was  not  superadded  from  without  (ovk 
€^0€P  rk  ioTtv  i<f>evp€0€ta'a  17  rov  viou  ovcla)^  nor  was  it  intro- 
duced out  of  nothing,  that  is,  into  the  Trinity  {ovhk  ix  fitf  Svimv 
eireun^df)),  but  was  produced  out  of  the  essence  of  the  Father 
(ix  T^  rot)  irarpo^  ovaloi  €^v,  m  rod  ^on'09  to  cnravycurfiOj  m 
V&1T09  arfiU\  as  brightness  arises  from  light,  and  as  vapour 
arises  from  water.  The  brightness  is  not  the  sun,  nor  the  vapour 
the  water ;  nor,  again,  is  it  anything  foreign,  but  an  dnroppoiOy 
an  outflow  from  the  Father's  essence ;  which  notwithstanding 
no  more  undergoes  division  than  the  sun,  which  remains  the 
same,  and  is  not  lessened  by  pouring  forth  rays.  Even  so,  the 
essence  of  the  Father  undergoes  no  alteration  through  having 
the  Son  for  His  image."  Here,  therefore,  we  find  those  eman- 
atistic  comparisons  which  Origen  also  employed,  and  which  in 
his  case  were  compatible  with  a  certain  degree  of  Subordina- 
tianism.  But  we  find  no  trace  whatever  of  Arianism,  of  a  sur- 
render of  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son. 
From  Arianism  Theognostus  is  far  removed,  not  merely  by  his 
doctrine  of  the  essential  equality  of  the  Son,  but  also  by  his  re- 
jection of  the  idea  that  the  Son  was  in  any  sense  a  mundane 
being :  on  the  contrary,  he  polemicizes  against  those  who  repre- 
sented the  Son  as  having  been  produced  out  of  nothing, — ^a 
doctrine  which  became  a  watchword  of  the  Arians  at  a  later 
period.^  Besides  Athanasius,  Titus  of  Bostra  also  (Phot.  Cod. 
232),  together  with  the  two  Gregories,  held  Theognostus  in  high 

^  According  to  Photiiis,  he  did  not  assume  the  existence  of  an  eternal 
vXd,  and  cannot  therefore  have  taught  that  the  world  was  formed  out  of  a 
vXvi  in  God,  that  is,  out  of  the  suhstance  of  God.  Consequently,  in  this 
respect  also,  it  must  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  put  the  Son  on  an 
equality  with  the  world.  Agreeably  to  the  prevailing  views  of  the  time, 
he  believed  the  world  to  have  been  created  out  of  nothing. 
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honour.  It  would  be  interesting  io  know  how  he  proved  that 
the  Father  most  have  a  Son.  The  very  idea  of  such  a  proof, 
however,  shows  that  he  did  not  regard  the  existence  of  the  Son 
as  in  any  respect  a  matter  of  caprice  or  accident.  What  he 
then  says  concerning  the  essence  of  the  Son,  warrants  us  in  pre- 
suming^ that  he  aimed  at  discovering  some  sort  of  a  necessity 
for  a  Son  in  the  divine  essence  itself.  If  this  be  the  case,  he 
clearly  cannot  have  given  up  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  gene- 
ration of  the  Son. 

Christology  must  have  been  treated  by  him  in  detail,  for  the 
fifth  and  sixth  sections  of  his  '^  Hypotyposes"  are  devoted  to 
the  question  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son.  Photius  found 
therein  many  Origenistic  elements,  which  he  deemed  it  proper 
to  blame ;  but,  as  the  worst  point  of  all,  he  mentions  his  doc- 
trine respecting  the  real  omnipresence  of  Christ.^  He  is  said 
to  have  taken  special  pains  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  an 
incarnation. 

Methodius  of  Patara  (compare  his  0pp.  ed.  Combefis. 
Paris,  1644,  pp.  284-474),  in  his  genuine  writings,  so  far  as  we 
can  discover  from  the  fragments  still  extant,  did  not  indeed  apply 
the  term  ofioouau^  to  the  pre-existent  Son,  as  did  the  Roman 
Synod  (I  consider  the  work  entitled  ^^  De  Sym.  et  Anna**  to  be 
spurious) ;  but  still,  probably  accepted  the  doctrine  of  His  eter- 
nal pre-existence,  though  not  in  the  Origenistic  form  of  eternal 
generation.  He  did  not  adopt  Origen's  explanation  of  the 
words,  ^^  This  day  have  I  begotten  Thee,"  denoting  the  eternal 
to-day ;  but  substituted  for  it  another,  to  wit, — ^God  willed  to 
generate  Him  who  was  before  the  iBons,  for  the  world  also ; 
that  is,  to  reveal  Him  (1.  c.  388, — rov  irpowra  fjSrf  irp6  r&v 
alunwv  iv  rok  ovpavdk  ifiovKrfiviv  ical  r^  tcaafup  yewfjaat  t  Si; 
ioTh  irpoadar  affifoovfiepov  yvfopiaai).  His  teachings  appear  to 
have  much  greater  affinity  with  those  of  TertuUian  and  Hippo- 
lytus.  There  still  remains  between  them,  however,  this  impor- 
tant difiFerence,  that  whereas  the  latter  represented  the  hypo- 
stasis of  the  Son  as  originating  contemporaneously  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  accordingly  attached  the  highest 
significance  to  the  matter  of  generation,  relatively  to  the  Son 
Himself,  Methodius,  on  the  contrary,  made  the  entire  signifi- 

^  *  A'jroroTifiif  kiytiw  vrt  top  vUw  ^awrm^ifAt^A  A>!kvrt  h  dJiXotf  rvToig  rtpt* 
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cance  of  the  yhnnfon^  for  the  Son^  to  consist  in  its  revealing 
Him  to  the  world  (probably  in  Christ) ;  whilst  He  remained  in 
Himself  unchangeably  what  He  was  before  the  ^ons.  Christ 
did  not  first  become  Son  at  His  baptism  by  adoption ;  nor  will 
a  time  ever  come  when  He  will  cease  to  be  Son,  but  He  is  Son 
out  of  the  limits  of  time,  timelessly  (aoplcrrm^y  aypovfo^y  p«  387). 
Of  the  words,  ^^  In  the  beginning  {h  apyS)  ^^^  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth/'  his  explanation  is^  that  afy)pi  is  the 
divine  wisdom.  *  In  harmony  herewith,  as  with  Ptov.  viiL  22,  is 
John  i.  1.  For  the  ^Apxjhy  cut  of  which  the  X0709  grew,  is  the 
Father  (tt^i^  fikv  yitp  ap)(i/v  a^  ffi  ave/SKoumfaeif  6  opOararo^ 
Airfo^i  TOP  Uanripa  kcIX  irowfrriv  r&v  8X01/  iJMfAhf  hf  ^  fpi).  On 
the  contrary,  the  words, — ^^  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  {hf 
apr)(^)  with  Gt)d," — signify  that  the  Son  shared  the  dominion 
with  God  (to  i^vauumKov  rov  Aiyov^  h  eZp^e  wapii  r^  UarpX 
teal  irpo  rov  rov  icoafiov  €k  ymaiv  irapeKffebf,  Soitce  atf/iaivetVj 
rifv  i^ovalav  apj^v  eiimv).  After  the  beginningless  beginning, 
the  Father,  He  therefore  becomes  the  beginning  of  the  rest, 
through  which  all  things  were  made  {Ovieovif  ap)(^,  fierh  rifv 
iZlav  apcLpypv  ap^v^  rov  Haripa  ouro^  r&v  SKSmv  yiverai,  Bi 
ff^  airama  Brffuovpyeiratf  1.  c.  345).  If  the  Son  be  said  to  be 
produced  from  the  Father,  the  equality  of  His  ^v(rt9,  His  co- 
essentiaUty,  is  affirmed  in  the  strongest  manner.  Still,  the  pas- 
sage adduced  does  not  altogether  exclude  the  possibility  of  Sub- 
ordinatianism.  The  Son  is  not,  indeed,  said  to  have  owed  His 
origin  to  the  will  of  the  Father ;  but,  at  the  same  time.  He  is  not 
said  to  have  been  coetemal  with  God.  The  highest  predicate 
assigned  to  the  Son,  according  to  p.  388,  is  that  of  &xpovo^ ;  the 
predicate  Svapxo^  is  reserved  for  the  Father.  We  must  not, 
however,  conclude  therefrom,  that  he  meant  to  teach  regarding 
the  Son,  Ijv  ire  ovk  1^,  for  dpxff  does  not  necessarily  denote 
origin  in  time  (otherwise  the  word  would  be  used  in  the  context 
alternately  in  three  different  senses),  but  denotes  the  real 
ground : — the  Father  alone  is  the  p^  of  the  Son.  Another 
passage  also  admits  of  being  interpreted  subordinatianally ; 
though  that  is  not  necessarily  its  meaning : — ^De  Creat.  p.  344 ; 
"  There  are  two  creating  powers :  one  which  produces  whatever 
it  wills  out  of  nothing,  by  its  mere  will, — ^this  is  the  Father ;  the 
second,  on  the  contrary,  which,  in  imitation  of  what  already  ex- 
ists, and  gives  to  the  world  its  beauty,  order,  and  variety,  is  the 
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Son,  the  Father's  ahnighty  and  strong  hand,  bj  which  He  estab* 
lishes  beanty  and  order,' after  having  called  matter  into  exist- 
ence, out  of  nothing."  (Avo  Se  Swdfiei^  SifMfAeif  elpoi,  woMjTifch^, 
Tt/v  i^  ovK  Svrmv,  yvfivA  r^  fiovTc^fiarij  x^P^  fiepurfiov  ifia  to 
(leg.  r^)  Oek^cM  avTOvpyova-aVy  h  fiouKercu  iroieur  Tvy)(av€i  hi 
o  iranjp'  ddrepov  Sk  Karaicoaiunkrcaf  tcdi  irouctXKova'av  /card 
fii/i/ffcaf  T7j^  Trporipa^  rii  ^Si;  yeyovora.  l<m  Si  6  vlo^  17  iravro- 
Svpafio^  KoX  Kparaih  j(€lp  rov  Trwrpo^,  h  §  iierh  r^  irov^a-cu  ri)v 
Ckr/v  i^  OVK  6vTmv  KaroKocfiev.)  When,  therefore,  Photins 
speaks  of  Arian  adulterations  by  Methodius,  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced above  shows  that  they  are,  at  all  events,  not  discoverable 
in  the  fragments  now  extant.  As  to  Ghristology,  he  refers  the 
bride  (^^  Song  of  Songs "  iv.  7),  amongst  other  things,  to  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  for  the  sake  of  which  He  left  the  Father 
and  came  to  the  world,  to  bestow  Himself  upon  her  (the  vvfufyti 
is  the  (riip^  afJLoXujrro^  rov  /cvplovy  ^  X^''^  /cartiKely^u^  rov 
irarkpa  fearfjkffaf  ivravOa  teal  irpoaetcoXX^qOtf  airry  ipavdpoymjo-<Kj 
pp.  386  f.).  Further,  the  queen  who  is  placed  at  the  right 
hand  (Ps.  xlv.),  whilst  God  actually  places  Himself  at  the  left, 
is  the  humanity  of  Christ  adorned  with  virtue,  as  with  a  gar- 
ment worked  with  gold,  the  unspotted  blessed  flesh,  which  the 
Logos  carried  with  Him  into  heaven,  and  set  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father.  The  genuine  fragments  in  our  possession  do  not 
contain  more  precise  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Christology :  one 
thing  only  deserves  mention,  that  in  the  Sympos.  Virg.  p.  392, 
Christ  is  styled  the  Archetype  of  virginity.  In  the  work  en- 
titled ^^  De  Sym.  et  Anna,"  the  high  estimate  here  put  on  vir- 
ginity has  already  been  developed  into  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  virginity  of  Mary. 

With  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (about  A.i>.  200)  the  case  is 
otherwise  than  with  the  last-mentioned  writers.  That  he  was 
far  from  entertaining  Ebionitical  views,  indeed,  is  clear  from 
his  relation  to  the  First  Antiocheian  Council  held  against  Paul 
of  Samosata.^  But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that,  for  a  time, 
the  zeal  with  which  he  opposed  the  Sabellians,  and  endeavoured 
to  lay  down  fixed  distinctions  between  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
carried  him  to  greater  lengths  in  the  matter  of  Subordinatianism, 
than  those  to  which  Origen  went.    In  a  letter  to  Ammonius 

1  Enseb.  H.  E.  7,  27,  30.  init.,  bat  speciaDy  from  7,  6. 
M)L.  a,  M 
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and  Eaphranor  against  Sabellianism,  which  had  spread  so 
widely  in  Lihja,  that  several  hishops  became  its  adherents,  and 
the  Son  of  God  was  scarcely  preached  any  longer  in  the  Church,^ 
he  said, — ^^  The  Son  is  a  work  and  a  creature  of  God,  not  ap- 
pertaining to  Him  by  nature,  but  in  his  essence  as  foreign  to 
God  as  the  vinedresser  is  to  the  vine,  the  shipbuilder  to  the  ship ; 
for,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  creature,  he  did  not  exist  prior  to  his 
creation."  (Athan.  1.  c.  4 : — Iloirffia  teal  yevrirov  eipcu  rbv  vHbv 
Tov  0€ov,  fiijre  Se  ^vaei  iBcjv,  d\Xk  ^epov  xar  ovaiav  aurov 
etiHU  TOV  irarpi^  &<rrrep  itmv  6  yeaprfo^  Trpa^  rifv  oiiireKoVj  mi  o 
vavwrffo^  Trph^  rb  a-/ed(f>o^,  Kal  ycLp  a>9  Trohjfuij  &v  ovk  Ijv  irplv 
yhniTM,)  He  therewith  attacks,  consequently,  both  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  taught  by  Origen  and 
his  school,  and  also  that  of  the  equality  of  the  essence  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  Athanasius  would  fain,  indeed,  refer  these 
words  to  the  God-man,  instead  of  to  the  Logos.  In  fact,  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  Dionysius  himself  took  partial  advantage  of  this 
expedient  :^  for  in  the  same  passage  of  his  later  work,  he  deemed 
it  necessary  to  justify  his  employment  of  those  words,  relatively 
to  the  Logos.  But  when  he  pleads  that  the  Greeks  were  in  the 
habit  of  styling  the  authors  of  books  and  the  originators  of  ideas, 
their  creators^  although,  strictly  speaking,  the  writer  or  the 
thinker  is  their  father^  he  is  far  from  being  excused ;  for  the 
latter  image  is  also  subordinatian  in  tendency.  Least  of  all 
does  he  thus  justify  the  words — ^^  He  was  not,  ere  He  was 
brought  into  existence ;"  and  there  is  scarcely  a  hair's-breadth 
between  them  and  the  Shibboleth  of  Arianism.  Still  less  can 
the  excuse  pleaded  by  Athanasius  be  accepted,  namely,  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  lay  down  a  positive  confession  regarding  Christ 
in  that  letter,  but  merely  to  controvert  Sabellianism ;  that,  for 
this  reason,  he  simply  laid  down  the  opposite  view  with  all 
possible  emphasis,  and  by  means  of  the  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  teach  that  Christ  thirsted,  hungered,  suffered,  prayed  to 
the  Father,  and  so  forth,  endeavoured  to  force  from  his  op- 

^  Athan.  de  sententia  Dionysii,  c.  5. 

'  1.  c.  20,  22.  He  might  avail  himself  of  the  expedient,  with  some  show 
of  justice,  relatively  also  to  the  image  of  the  vintner  and  the  vine,  which  is 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  Scriptures,  where  it  bears  upon  the  relation  of 
the  Father  to  the  God-man.  His  words,  however,  clearly  referred  the  images 
to  the  pre-ezistent  Son  (see  the  quotation  given  in  the  text). 
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ponents,  the  recognition  of  the  personaUty  of  the  Son^  in  dia- 
tinction  from  that  of  the  Father.  It  is  tme^  indeed,  that  the 
Church  was  led  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  a  distinction  of 
God  from  God,  by  the  person  of  the  historical  Christ*  But  a 
man  who,  in  his  polemic  against  others,  himself  assailed  the 
true  deity  of  the  Son  (as  he  did  in  that  concluding  proposition), 
cannot  h&ve  reserved  for  himself  the  right  of  positively  confess- 
ing that  deity,  as  Athanasius  appears  to  take  for  granted. 
What  he  had  to  do,  was  simply  to  retract;  and  an  open  con- 
fession, that  his  polemical  zeal  had  carried  him  away  into  false 
statements,  would  only  have  done  him  honour. 

But  however  decidedly  this  is  to  be  acknowledged,  some 
excuse  must  still  be  discoverable  for  the  omission  of  this  con- 
fession, by  a  man  of  a  so  decidedly  honourable  a  character.  His 
mind  was  directed  more  to  the  practical  than  to  the  speculative ; 
and,  whilst  possessed  of  a  healthy  feeling  for  the  actual,  he  was 
endowed  with  but  a  small  measure  of  scientific  acuteness :  hence, 
he  did  not  fully  grasp  the  consequences  of  the  principles  he  laid 
down.  Further,  when  we  compare  him  with  Arius,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  main,  his  tendency  and  intention  were 
veiy  different  from  that  of  Arius.  ^^  Si  duo  faciunt  idem,  non 
est  idem."  The  principle  referred  to,  which  formed  the  central 
and  main  feature  of  the  Arian  system,  did  not  hold  that  position 
in  the  system  of  Dionysius ;  but  was  a  wrong  and  premature 
deduction  from  the  distinction  which  must  be  allowed  to  exist 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  He  had  no  interest  in  deny- 
ing the  reality  of  the  deity  of  the  Son ;  and  the  actual  infringe- 
ment upon  it,  with  which  he  is  chargeable,  was  an  unconscious 
one.  In  the  very  same  letter  in  which  he  drew  that  Arian 
conclusion,  he  laid  down  completely  contradictory  principles. 
Instead  of  the  words,  ^evop  1%  ovcla^  rov  Trarpo^^  we  find 
again  the  old  image  of  the  fountain  and  the  stream,  of  the  root 
and  the  stem  (de  sent.  Dion.  c.  18),  and  the  new  one  of  parent 
and  child  (de  deer.  Nic.  Syn.  25)  ;  which  decidedly  imply  the 
essential  equality  of  the  Son  and  the  Father.  It  was  possible 
for  him,  therefore,  with  some  show  of  justice,  to  complain  that 
his  opponents  had  given  a  distorted  version  of  his  views.  For, 
said  he,  they  quote  the  first-mentioned  words  as  expressive  of 
my  full  and  real  views ;  whereas,  those  comparisons,  as  being 
imperfect,  I  merely  threw  out  in  passing ;  and  the  more  apt 
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ones,  such  as  those  just  mentioned,  I  treated  in  detail.  In  that 
therefore  he  did  not  feel  the  contradictions  of  his  letter,  it  was 
the  more  necessary  distinctly  to  charge  him  with  his  lack  of  doc- 
trinal clearness,  rendering  him  as  it  did,  first  incautious,  and 
afterwards  too  ready  to  give  way,  and  preventing  him  from 
seeing  plainly  that,  as  to  the  doctrinal  principles  actually  laid 
down,  if  not  as  to  his  inmost  meaning  and  tendencies,  he  had 
gone  over  to  another  point  of  view ; — ^to  confess  which,  would 
have  been  his  duty,  had  he  been  capable  of  thinking  with 
greater  precision  and  acuteness. 

By  the  letter  to  Ammonius  and  Euphranor  he  was  unable  to 
convince  his  opponents,  as  in  the  Nepotian  controversy :  on  the 
contrary,  Sabelliims  must  have  been  confirmed  in  their  own  view, 
when  they  found  that  the  view  taken  by  their  antagonist  led  to 
such  results.  His  letter,  in  fact,  did  awaken  opposition  in  the 
minds  of  some  non-Sabellians ;  and  some  of  them  travelled  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  matter  before  the  Dionysius 
there.  Besides  what  has  been  just  mentioned,  they  complained 
that  he  declined  to  term  the  Son  equal  in  essence  with  the 
Father  (o/xoowru)^).  In  his  reply  to  this  charge,  the  Alexandrian 
Dionysius  (airoKoyla  Koi  SKeyj(Qsi)  says, — It  is  not  correct  to 
charge  him  with  rejecting  this  word  (c.  20).  He  states,  that 
though  he  could  not  find  the  word  in  the  Scriptures,  he  did  find 
the  sense;  and  with  this  sense  his  own  opinion  harmonized. 
With  the  greatest  distinctness,  he  then  declares  that  he  viewed 
the  Father  as  the  eternal  light,  and  the  Son  as  the  equally  eternal 
brightness ;  because  there  cannot  be  light  without  brightness. 
He  calls  the  Logos  an  diroppoui  of  God,  as  truly  of  like  sub- 
stance with  Him  as  a  human  son  is  of  like  substance  with  his 
father  (c.  22).  When  he  says,  the  Father  created  all  things, 
he  does  not  mean  to  reduce  the  Son  to  the  rank  of  a  creature, 
but  the  Son  is  posited  and  meant  along  with  and  in  the  Father ; 
that  is,  the  word  Father  he  considered  to  be  of  significance,  not 
merely  in  relation  to  mundane  beings,  but  also  in  relation  to 
the  divine  nature  itself  (c.  15-21).  In  the  main,  therefore, 
he  returns  to  the  doctrine  of  Origen,  as  regards  the  eternity 
and  essential  equality  of  the  Son.  Nay  more ;  Origen,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  never  able  to  lay  down  this  essential  equality 
with  distinctness,  because  the  incommunicable  *^0v  always  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  properly  divine ;  whereas  Dionysius,  in 
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entire  agreement  with  his  more  practical  point  of  view,  seems  to 
have  been  no  longer  confosed  by  the  distinction  between  the^Oy 
and  the  S6^  of  God  (Note  36).  On  the  contraiy,  he  believed 
the  Father  to  be  the  root  of  all  deity ;  that  is,  actually  commu- 
nicable as  respects  His  de&nyi.  If  Origen  said, — ^The  Son  is 
the  Willy  proceeding  forth  from  the  divine  vcv^ ;  so  Dionysius 
designates  the  Father  the  \0709  eyxelfieifo^y  the  necessarily  and 
self-existent  Beason,  the  Son,  \0709  irpofmfi&Vj  the  self-objec- 
tifying Reason,  the  self-manifesting  Word,  in  which  Beason  - 
is  immanent, — ^the  former,  indeed,  being  the  appearance  of  the 
latter  (c«  23,  Note  37).  But  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  are 
inseparable  and  indivisible  from  each  other  (ixj&purroi  dSuU- 
p€TO&)y  even  so  is  in  their  hands  the  Spirit ;  which  can  neither 
be  emptied  of  Him  who  sends  it,  nor  of  Him  who  is  its  vehicle 
and  bearer  (c.  19). 
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SECTION  III. 

THE  CHUKCH'S  CONFESSION  OF  THE  ETERNAL  HYPOSTASIS 
OF  THE  SON,  AND  OF  HIS  ESSENTIAL  EQUALITY  TVITH 
THE  FATHER,  AT  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NIC-fiA. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

THE  COKTBOYEBST  PBELIMINABILY  CARRIED  ON  WITH 
SABELLIANISM  AND  8UBORDINATIANI8M. 

The  Roman  Bishop  Dionysius  (see  Athanas.  de  decret.  Nic. 
Synod,  c.  26)  had  informed  the  Alexandrian  Bishop  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by  several  African  bishops.  He 
convened  also  a  Synod  in  Rome^  with  the  general  tenor  of 
whose  conclusions  we  are  acquainted :  Athan.  de  Synodis^  c.  45, 
— ^AXKd  TIPCDV  atruurafUvwv  iraphr^  hrurKom'fp^Pwfjvr}^  rov  t§9 
* Ayje^avBpeUv;  hrurieoTrov,  &^  XiyovTa  Trolfffui  koL  fiif  ofAoovaiov 
rbv  viov  r^  irarpl,  ^  fiev  Karh  ^PA/j/rjv  ovvoSo^  ffyavdicrqaev,  6 
hk  T^9  ^Pcofj/T}^  iirUncoiro^  t^  iraurtdv  yva>/j/rjv  ypcul>€i,  irpb^  rdv 
ofjMvofiov  kaxrrov.  Besides  this^  he  appears  to  have  written  a 
work  under  the  title  ^Avarpcnrri  etc.,  of  which  Athanasius  has 
preserved  a  tolerably  large  fragment  (de  deer.  Nic.  Syn.  26). 
In  this  work,  he  first  attacks  the  Sabellians,  and  then  those  who 
distinguish  and  cut  up  the  lijovcLp^ia  into  three  powers  and 
divided  hypostases,  or  beings  (Wesen),  and  divinities  (BuupovvrtK 
Kol  KaTarSfivovra^  /cal  avcupovvra^  rfjv  fiovaf)^uiv  ek  rpek  Swor 
fiei^  Ttvct^  Koi  ftefiepurfUva^  {rrrotrrajcrev;  tcdi  Oeorrfra^  rpek :  ib., 
^v{v:  aXXi^Koi^  /eal  iravrcuTraai  Keyfopiafihfw;),  I  can  scarcely  go 
with  Neander,  when  he  asserts  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statement  of 
the  Roman  Dionysius,  that  such  doctrines  were  taught  by  some  in 
Africa  ("  Church  History*'  2, 1045).  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
in  itself,  that,  during  this  trinitaiian  century,  the  feeling  of  the 
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necessity  of  a  Trinity,  which  then  possessed  the  Church  so 
strongly,  and  which  sought  satisfaction  in  all  possible  directions, 
may  have  led  some  to  the  verge  of  Tritheism:  and  this  passage 
gives  US  a  liint,  where  those  who  gave  way  to  such  a  tendency 
are  to  be  sought.  It  is  a  modified  form  of  Marcionitism,  adapted 
to  the  striving  after  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  characterized 
this  century,  that  here  presents  itself  to  us.  To  Marcion's  God 
of  legislation,  and  to  the  God  of  incarnation,  there  was  added, 
at  this  time,  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  we  note  further,  as  did  the 
Boman  Dionysius,  that  the  Sabellians  were  intent  above  all 
things  on  the  assertion  of  the  divine  nnitjr,  whereas  these  Tri- 
theists  had  landed  in  a  triplicity  of  principles,  we  shall  agree 
with  him  in  judging  them  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other.  At  the  same  time,  this  does  not  prevent  us  seeing  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  the  two.  We  found  above  (see 
Note  34,  and  the  passage  to  which  it  relates,  page  167),  that 
when  the  Sabellians  tried  to  maintain  the  newness  of  the  objec- 
tive revelation  in  Christ — a  point  to  which  Marcion  attached 
prime  importance — or,  as  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  say,  when 
they  yielded  to  the  trinitarian  impulse  of  their  age,  they  actually 
might  be  easjly  led  to  the  rofjuw;^  Suupea-eariPy  iirop()oUu^y  with 
which  Theodoret  reproaches  them.  The  Arians,  too,  almost 
constantly  charge  the  Sabellians  with  dividing  the  divine  unity 
(Note  38) ;  and  Athanasius  and  Hilary  partially  follow  their 
example ;  so  that  it  is  not  improbable,  that  in  Africa  Marcion- 
itism  and  Sabellianism  were  so  commingled,  that  the  entire 
divine  essence  was,  strictly  speaking,  held  to  be  compounded 
of  these  principles. 

After  pronouncing  an  adverse  judgment  on  the  Sabellian 
doctrine,  the  Boman  Dionysius  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Alexandrian  Bishop  (without,  however,  men- 
tioning his  name),  the  natural  tendency  of  which  was  to  reduce 
the  Son  to  the  rank  of  a  mundane  being.  If  the  Son  were  bom 
(76^7x09),  if  we  may  say  that  He  was  formed  and  created,  then 
there  must  have  been  a  time  when  as  yet  He  was  not.  He  was, 
however,  always  in  the  Father  (who  can  never  have  been  with- 
out power  and  wisdom),  as  His  power  and  wisdom  (Note  39). 
Of  this  absurd  consequence,  that  the  Father  was  once  without 
Son,  those,  he  goes  on  to  say,  appear  to  have  taken  no  notice, 
who  term  the  Son  a  creature  (ktutimi).    They  do  not  under- 
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stand  Proverbs  viii.  22 — "  The  Lord  created  me  as  (geschaffen 
aU)  the  beginmng  of  His  ways"— aright;  for  the  passage 
refers  to  the  dominion  transferred  over  created  things;  and 
other  passages  which  speak  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  ought 
to  be  compared.  His  view  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
which  preserves  equally  the  divine  Trinity  and  the  holy  procla- 
mation of  the  divine  iMvofy^la^  he  expresses  in  the  following 
words: — "With  the  God  of  the  universe,  the  divine  Logos 
must  necessarily  be  united ;  but  in  God,  the  Holy  Spirit  also 
must  be  and  dwell.  But  now  the  divine  Trias  must  needs  again 
be  combined  and  summed  up  in  one,  as  in  a  head,  that  is,  I 
mean,  in  the  Almighty  God  of  the  universe."  (De  deer.  Nic.  26 : 
— ^HvShtScu  yhp  avarftcTf  r^  Oe^  t&v  oKcov  rov  deiov  "Xoyov  ifi^ir' 
\oyfopelv  hi,  r^  Se^  koX  hhtaTcUrOou,  Set  to  Spftov  irvevfia'  ffiti  koL 
rfjv  delav  rpidSa  ek  &a  &air€p  eU  Koptnfyqv  Tiva(TivO€Qi/  r&v  iXcov 
rov  iravroKpdTOpa  >iyo»)  avy/ce<f)dKouovaOal  re  koI  awarfeadcu 
iraaa  dvafyKff*  Mapidnvo^  yiipTov  fiartuo^povo^  SlSarffui,  ek  rpek 
^PX^  7179  iMvof/xfa^  rofiifv  koI  hiaipeaw  (sc.  eUr^povro^)^  k.tX,) 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  trod  so  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  this 
significant  statement,  in  his  Defence,  that  the  formula  itself  is 
legible  out  of  the  main  position  which  he  lays  down.  ^^  So  we 
unfold,"  says  he,  "  the  indivisible  Monas  into  a  Trias,  and  sum 
the  Trias  up  again,  undiminished,  in  the  Monas  {eU  r^v  fiovaSa 
avy/c€if>dKaiovfi€d<iy  de  Sent.  Dionys.  17)."  The  utmost  differ- 
ence  between  the  two  ib,  that  the'Alexandrian  Dionysius  gives 
more  decided  expression  to  the  distinction  than  is  given  to  it 
by  the  formula  of  the  Roman  Bishop ;  and  thaty  further,  the 
former  allows  the  hypostasis  of  the  Father  more  distinctly 
to  predominate,  if,  as  is  probable,  he  assigned  to  the  Monas  the 
place  of  the  Father.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Boman 
understood  by  xopwpif  the  Father,  and  that  the  entire  divine 
sphere  presented  itself  to  his  mind  under  the  image  of  a 
triangle,  whose  uppermost  angle  is  the  Father.^ 

^  The  other  view  would  be, — ^The  three  oonstitate  the  one  Almighly 
God,  oonoenirmg  in  Him,  as  different  lines  converge  in  one  point  or  in  one 
centre.  On  this  view,  as  well  as  on  the  other,  the  distinctions  are  taken 
for  granted,  that  is,  the  existence  of  a  Trinity  is  presappoeed ;  and  then 
steps  are  taken  to  combine  them.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  three 
are  and  remain  completely  co-ordinated,  which  was  not  as  yet  the  case  even 
in  the  system  of  Athanasius. 
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One  might  almost  wish,  with  Neander,  that  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  had  not  so  soon  given  waj,  but  that  the  straggle 
which  so  nearly  awaited  the  Church,  and  of  which  a  feeble  pre- 
lude occurred  even  in  the  third  century,  had  been  fought  out 
peacefully  and  thoroughly  between  men  of  like  spirit  such  as 
these.  Not  merely  single  individuals,  however,  but  the  Church 
as  a  whole,  was  destined  to  take  part  in  the  great  work,  in  order 
that  the  knowledge  which  should  finally  result  from  brin^g 
the  discerpted  elements  into  the  fullest  antagonism  to  each  other, 
might  the  more  clearly  and  surely  become  common  property. 
But  even  these  discussions  must  have  exerted  a  most  important 
influence  on  the  more  extended  ones  that  followed,  and,  as  it 
were,  have  chalked  out  the  course  they  should  pursue.  And  as 
this  straggle  preluded  the  great  Arian  controversy,  so  also  did 
the  decision  arrived  at  prelude  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Arianism.  As  the  Alexandrian  Dionysius,  by  withdrawing  the 
Arian  proposition  which  he  had  advanced,  did  justice  to  that 
general  Christian  consciousness  which  had  always  retained 
its  power  over  him,  and  which  could  never  be  satisfied  with  a 
redemption  effected  by  a  mere  creature,  however  exalted ;  so 
are  we  folly  warranted  in  anticipating  that  the  Church,  how- 
ever great  its  previous  vacillation,  will  prove  capable  of  taking 
the  right  course,  relatively  to  the  points  which  constitute  its 
foundation.  But  even  at  the  time  of  Dionysius,  the  circum- 
stance brought  out  during  the  struggle,  that  no  one  of  the 
controversialists  was  disposed  to  treat  the  Son  as  a  mere  crea- 
ture,  or  even  consciously  and  decidedly  to  subordinate  Him  to 
the  Father,  must  have  greatly  tended  to  strengthen  this  common 
consciousness.  The  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  essence  of 
the  Son  with  that  of  the  Father,  laid  down  by  the  early  Church, 
was  merely  revived  by  these  controversies ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  temporary  effort  to  conceive  the  Son  as  posited  in  time, 
had  developed  into  a  clear  conviction  that  Origen's  doctrine  of 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  was  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  coessentiality  or  true  deity  of  the  Son,  and  must  be 
adopted  by  the  Church,  unless  it  were  prepared  to  pass  over  into 
Sabellianism  or  Arianism. 

From  the  time  of  Tertullian  onwards,  the  Eastera  Church 
alone  was  the  arena  of  doctrinal  movements;  the  Western 
Church  disappeared  from  the  scene.    Dionysius  of  Borne  was 
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the  first  to  lead  the  Western  Church  again  to  take  part  in  the 
movement :  but  he  was  so  far  in  advance,  as  compared  with 
Tertullian,  and  so  very  different  from  him,  that,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  sudden  leap,  we  naturally  look  for  connecting 
links  between  the  two ;  and  such  connecting  links  there  must 
unquestionably  have   been.     Whilst  the  Greek  Church  had 
made  such  affinity  with  Hellenic  philosophy,  that  it  was  unable 
entirely  to  break  away  from  the  conception  of  God,  as  the 
*0p  (even  the  irfimyrovy  which  was  employed  to  denote  deity 
^^  sensu  strictissimo,*'  and  was  deemed  predicable  of  the  Father 
alone,,  was  merely  a  new  form  of  the  ^Ov), — the  natural  con- 
sequence whereof  was,  that  the  Son  could  not  be  represented 
as  participating  in  the  inmost  divine  essence,  and  must,  there- 
fore, even  though  in  part  contrary  to  intention,  be  subordinated 
to  the  Most  High  God ; — ^the  Western  Church  continued,  as  it 
would  appear,  a  stranger  to  the  Hellenic  philosophy,  and  its 
idea  of  God.    Taking  the  facts  of  Christianity  for  its  starting- 
point,  it  ventured  to  undertake  the  transformation  of  the  old 
conception  of  God,  in  a  trinitarian  sense;  and  never  ceased 
to  attribute  to  the  Son  true  divine  substance, — ^as,  indeed,  fol- 
lowed naturally  enough  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  did  not, 
like  Origen,  assume  a  divine  *^0p  back  of  the  divine  86^  but 
reckoned  this  divine  So^o,  in  which  the  Son  was  acknowledged  to 
participate,  as  part  of  the  inner  divine  essence,  or  reckoned  the 
inner  divine  essence  to  the  So^a.    We  have  seen  that  Tertul- 
lian  and  his  school  were  unable  to  establish  the  hypostasis  of 
the  Son,  on  which  they  insisted  so  strongly,  and  which,  it  is 
true,  tliey  held  to  have  proceeded  forth  from  the  inmost  es- 
sence of  God,  save  at  the  price  of  a  decided  subordination 
under  the  Father.    In  the  hands  of  Dionysius,  on  the  con- 
trary, half  a  century  later,  we  find  that  things  wear  altogether 
a  different  appearance, — that  subordination,  namely,  has  been 
strongly  repressed,  and  that  the  unity  of  the  essence  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  is  not  merely  asserted,  but  carried 
out  in  such  a  way,  that  the  hypostatic  distinction  of  the  Son 
lost  the  clearness  given  it  by  Tertullian,  and  approximated 
in  some  measure  to  Sabellianism ;  though  with  the  difference, 
that  the  distinctions  in  the  divine  essence  were  represented, 
not  as  originating   in   consequence   of   the  creation   of  the 
world,  but  as  immanent,  eternal,  and  simultaneous.    In  order 
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to  fill  up  the  gap  between  Tertullian  and  Dionjsius,  a  man 
deserves  mention,  who  has  been  overlooked  by  recent  writers 
on  the  E&toiy  of  Dogmas,-!  mean  Zeno,  BUhop  of  Verona. 
The  opinion,  that  the  works  attributed  to  him,  and  which  were 
first  published  at  Venice  jld.  1508  (Bibl.  Max.  PP.  T.  3, 
356  ff.),  were  either  written  by  entirely  different  authors,  or  by 
a  Zeno  who  flourished  somewhat  before  Ambrosins  (about  a.d. 
360),  and  was  Bishop  in  Verona,  is  based  on  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Ambrosius  to  Bishop  Syagrius  in  Verona,  where 
he  says  (see  Ambr.  0pp.  5,  297)  : — "  Puellam  (Indiciam) 
Zenonis  sanctae  memoriae  judicio  probatam  ejusque  sanctifica^ 
tarn  benedictione — ^in  periculo  reatus  deducendam  arbitrare." 
But  this  passage  neither  says  that  the  nun  was  from  Verona, 
nor  that  the  Zeno  who  confirmed  her  was  Bishop  in  Verona. 
On  external  grounds,  little  objection  can  be  made  to  accepting 
the  statement  as  true,  that  these  works  were  written  by  a  Bishop 
2ieno  in  Verona,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Origen  and 
Cyprian,  and  under  Gallienus;  unless  internal  grounds  are 
opposed  thereto  (compare  Bibl.  Max.  1.  c.  357  ff.).  But  the 
portions  which  we  shall  here  bring  under  consideration,  con- 
tain a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  such  as  could  not  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Church  subsequently  to  the  Council  of 
Nicsea;  and  which  indicates  that  their  author  most  probably 
flourished  between  Tertullian  or  EUppolytus,  and  Dionysius  of 
Home.  At  the  same  time,  the  very  decided  originality  and 
individuality  of  the  writings,  alone  render  them  worthy  of  a 
more  detailed  consideration.  In  the  first  Homily  on  Genesis 
(1.  c.  359a),  the  author  speaks  against  the  eternity  of  matter, 
and  a  duality  of  opposed  principles,  in  terms  similar  to  those 
employed  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (see  above).  God  is 
rather  the  principle ;  out  of  Himself  He  gave  to  Himself  the 
principle  of  being.  This  is  our  God,  who  has  discriminated 
Himself  into  God :  this  the  Father,  who,  in  His  abiding  state 
(statu,  which  reminds  one  of  Tertullian),  in  His  entirety,  dupli- 
cated EUmself  in  the  Son,  in  order  not  to  rob  Himself  of  any- 
thing. ^^Hic  est  Deus  noster,  qui  se  digessit  in  Deum,  hie 
Pater,  qui  suo  manente  integro  statu,  totum  se  reciprocavit  in 
Filium,  ne  quid  sibimet  derogaret.  Denique  alter  in  altero 
exultat,  cum  spiritus  s.  plenitudine  una  originali  coseternitate 
renitens.    Quemadmodum,  si  dicere  dignum  est,  duo  roaria  qu» 
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in  semet  recumbunt,  freto  SBStus  altemos  in  nnom  conferentc 
connexa ;  quad  licet  sui  proprietate,  locis,  vocabulisque  discreta 
sint,  tamen  trini  profundi  vaporis  (caroppoia^)  una  virtus,  una 
substantia,  una  est  fluendi  natura,  nee  potest  incomprehensibilis 
communisque  und^  dividi  magnitude,  et  tamen  utrunque  (utrin- 
que  ?)  commeando  largiflua,  utrisque  propria,  nulli  privata.  Ete- 
nim  damnum  patientur  ubertatis  et  gratis  si  adimatur  (sc.  id), 
quod  uno  eodemque  sestu  alterum  ex  altero  decoratur."  This 
obscure  passage  compares  Father  and  Son  to  two  seas,  each  of 
which  exists  for  itself,  but  whose  waters  meet  and  combine  in  a 
strait.  Each  of  the  seas  is  something  by  itself ;  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  its  peculiar  character,  by  place  and  by  name ; 
but  neither  is  lessened  by  the  existence  of  the  other.  Through 
the  narrow  channel,  by  which  they  are  connected,  both  gain  in 
fulness,  being  otherwise  of  the  sune  substance ;  whereas  both 
would  be  losers  if  the  interchange  wei^e  to  cease,  and  they  were 
deprived  of  the  adornment  they  mutually  owe  to  the  meeting 
and  blending  of  their  waters.  The  Holy  Ghost  appears  here  to 
be  described  as  the  connecting  link ;  but  main  stress  is  still 
laid  on  Father  and  Son.  He  speaks  in  a  similar  way  in  the 
third  Homily : — ^^  The  Son  is  equal  to  the  Father.  He  says, 
— ^The  Father  is  in  Me,  and  I  am  in  the  Father;  one  embraces 
the  other  (invicem  se  capit),  with  the  Holy  Spirit."  The 
relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  treated  with  still 
greater  speciality  in  the  Homilies  ^^  de  sBtema  Dei  generatione  ** 
(1.  c.  p.  386).  If,  on  the  one  hand,  what  has  been  adduced  is 
sufficient  to  show,  that  for  the  successive  Trinity  of  TertuUian 
he  had  substituted  a  simultaneous  one,  and  that,  inasmuch  as 
he  transfers  Tertullian's  gradus^  as  simultaneous,  into  the  staiuB 
of  the  divine  essence,  which  he  conceived  to  consist  of  several 
centres,  enjoying,  notwithstanding  their  connection,  an  exist- 
ence of  their  own,  he  had  not  witnessed  the  Sabellian  con- 
troversies without  profit;  the  latter  passage  betrays,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  remarkable  affinity  with  Terttdlian.  It  is  true, 
the  Son  is  termed  "  Totus  de  toto,"  not  merely  "  portio;"  the 
Father  brought  forth  in  the  Son  another  Self  (pater  in  ipsum 
alium  se  genuit  ex  se)  out  of  Himself,  out  of  His  ungenerated 
substance  (ex  innascibili  (t.«.,  dyewijr^)  sua  substantia) ;  out  of 
God,  God  is  bom — out  of  the  unborn  One,  the  only-begotten 
One.    But  he  says  also, — ^Before  all  the  JSons,  in  the  secret 
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depths  of  His  holy  intelligence,  in  the  counsel  of  His  own  mind, 
unsearchable  and  known  only  to  Himself,  the  Father  embraced 
the  Son,  not  without  love  to  Him,  bat  without  as  yet  revealing 
Him.  Hom.  2 : — ^^  Oat  of  the  month  of  the  eternal  Father, 
who  alone  was  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  His  own  mind, 
proceeded  the  only-begotten  Son,  the  noble  guest  of  His  heart 
(cordis  ejus  nobilis  inquilinus),  in  order  that  the  universe,  which 
as  yet  did  not  exist,  might  be  created.  Thence  onwards,  He 
became  visible,  because  He  was  destined  to  visit  the  human 
race ;  though,  in  all  other  respects,  He  was  equal  to  the  Father." 
The  third  Homily  says  still  more  distinctly,  that,  prior  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  Father  kept  the  Son  hidden  in  His 
own  consciousness  (nesdo  qua  sua  conscientia  velatum),  and 
embraced,  not  indeed  without  love,  but  without  as  yet  fully 
distingaishing  Him  from  Himself  (non  sine  affectu,  sed  sine 
discnmine).  In  order,  however,  to  the  realization  of  the  order 
of  things  which  had  been  devised,  that  unutterable  power  and 
incomprehensible  wisdom  thrust  forth  the  Word  out  of  His 
heart.  Then  Omnipotence  propagated  itself :  out  of  God  was 
bom  God,  who  possesses  in  Himself  all  that  the  Father  is, 
and  has, — ^not,  however,  withdrawing  anything  from  the  Father, 
for  that  which  is  the  Son's  is  the  Father^s,  and  that  which 
belongs  to  the  Father  belongs  to  both  (excogitatarum  ut  ordi- 
nem  instrueret  rerum,  ineffabilis  ilia  Virtus,  incomprehensibilis- 
que  Sapientia  e  legione  cordis  emctat  verbmn.  Omnipotentia 
se  propagat.  De  Deo  nascitur  Deus,  totum  Patres  habens, 
nihil  derogans  Patri— quia,  quod  est  Filii,  Patris  est,  quod 
Patris,  amborum).  The  Father  rejoices  in  the  other  Self,  which 
He  has  produced  out  of  Himself  (Isetatur  Pater  in  alio  se, 
quem  genuit  ex  se).  The  mode  of  generation  is  inexplicable ; 
but  to  suppose  that  He  cannot  be  termed  generated,  who  pro- 
ceeded forth,  is  madness.  For  the  Son  limits  Himself  (tem- 
perat  se),  on  behalf  of  nature ;  ^^  ne  setemsB  majestatis  dominum 
non  possit  mundi  istius  mediocritas  sustinere."  In  these  latter 
words,  he  seeks  to  guard  against  the  appearance  of  bringing 
the  eternal  divine  essence  of  the  Son  into  too  close  proximity 
to  the  world ;  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  if  He  first  pro- 
ceeded forth  from  God  as  His  Word,  at  the  creation  of  the 
world.  It  is  unmistakeable,  however,  that  he  represents  the 
Son  as  proceeding  out  of  the  heart  of  the  Father,  and  His 
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determinate  ''  discrimen/'  as  first  taking  place  at  the  creation 
of  the  world ;  and  the  sole  perceptible  difference  between  Zeno 
and  Tertullian  is,  that  the  former  takes  greater  pains  to 
make  sure  the  full  eternal  deity  of  the  Son  in  the  Father  (in 
corde  Patris),  the  co-ordination  of  the  Son  with  the  Father 
after  His  procession  to  hjpostatical  existence,  and,  in  general, 
the  permanence  and  simultaneity  of  the  Trinity.  The  position 
— that  the  Father  has  in  the  Son  His  other  Self  (alteram  se), 
or  Himself  as  an  object — ^was  further  carried  out,  at  a  later 
period  (in  the  fifth  century),  in  the  treatise  appended  to  the 
works  of  Cjrprian,  entitled  ^^  De  Sina  et  Zion  adv.  Jud.,"  after 
the  following  manner :  ^^  Salvator  speculum  Patris  immacula- 
tum,  eo  quod  sanctus  spiritus,  Dei  Filius  geminatum  se  videat 
Pater  in  Filio  et  Filius  in  Patre,  utrique  se  in  se  vident ;  ideo 
speculum  immaculatum."  We  shall  find  similar  language  used, 
however,  even  by  Athanasius  and  Hilary. 

The  principal  momenta  of  the  Christology  of  Zeno  (if  the 
sections  which  treat  thereof  be  genuine ;  and  in  favour  of  their 
genuineness  many  things  plead,  although  I  should  not  like  to 
assert  it  so  confidently  as  in  the  case  of  the  previous  portions) 
are  as  follows.  We  must  distinguish  a  double  birth  of  the  Son 
(as  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus  taught), — ^the  first  was  without 
mother,  the  second  without  Father.  In  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin  He  prepared  for  Himself  a  body  (nothing  is  said  re- 
garding the  soul).  Out  of  love  to  His  image,  constricted  into 
a  child,  God  weeps  (amore  imaginis  susa  coactus  in  infantem 
vagit  Deus).  The  Virgin  comprised  in  herself  Him  whom  the 
world  and  its  greatness  cannot  comprise.  Meanwhile,  He 
threw  aside  His  glory,  but  not  His  power.  He  whose  eternity 
admits  of  no  age,  went  through  the  different  ages  of  man.  He 
who  confers  eternity  on  the  times,  borrowed  human  life  from 
time.  Contrary  to  His  consciousness,  he  suffered  as  a  weak 
man,  in  order  that  immortality  might  become  the  portion  of 
man,  who  was  snatched  away  by  the  law  of  death.  This  pas- 
sage reminds  one  of  early  Christian  hymns.  Somewhat  Doce- 
tical  in  character  is  ^^  de  nat.  Chr.  hom.  2,*'  where  he  tnes  to 
show,  that  if  Mary  were  a  virgin  in  conceiving,  she  must  also 
have  been  a  virgin  in  bringing  forth  (sine  dolore,  etc.).  As  God, 
He  must  have  been  able  to  be  what  He  willed ;  accordingly.  He 
became  what  He  was  not^  but  did  not  cease  to  be  what  he  had 
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pi^viouflly  been  (Horn.  1^  de  nat.  Chr. : — ^'  Yultis  scire  in  com- 
pendio  veritatem?  Factus  est  quod  non  erat:  nee  tamen 
desiit  esse  ante  quod  fuerat").  But  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
these  Docetical  features ;  we  know  both  from  Hippolytus  and 
Methodius,  that  they  were  not  foreign  to  the  time.  For  a  long 
period  after  Origen,  it  was  an  universal  custom  to  slight  the 
soul  of  Christ ;  and  where  it  is  done,  it  is  a  sign  of  high  anti- 
quity. Nor,  again,  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  repudiation 
(hom.  de  nat.  Chr.  1)  of  Ebionism,  which  teaches  '^Jesum 
Christum  ab  utero  Marise  sumsisse  principium,  Deumque  exinde 
ob  justitiam  factum  esse,  non  natum ;"  of  Subordinatianism, 
which  does  indeed  term  the  Son  of  God,  God,  ^'  sed  non  ex 
Patre  nobilitatis  perpetuitate  progenitum,  fuisseque  tempus 
quando  non  fuit;"  and  of  the  ^'Judsea  secta,"  which  refuses 
to  distinguish  between  Father  and  Son.  For,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  second  in  particular,  we  have  certainly  found  the  doc- 
trine, that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  did  not  exist,  both 
taught  under  various  forms  during  the  third  century,  and  also 
expressly  condemned  by  many  teachers  of  the  Church,  for 
example,  by  Origen. 

This  is  probably  the  most  suitable  place  for  devoting  a 
word  to  some  other  men  of  the  Latin  Church ; — for  example, 
first  to  Amobius  and  Minucius  Felix,  of  whom  the  former  at 
all  events  was  an  African,  and  both  of  whom  flourished  in  the 
third  century ;  then  to  Lactantius,  who  was  a  scholar  of  the 
former. 

Amobius  endeavourod  to  demonstrate  from  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  that  He  was  not  one  from  amongst  us  (adv.  Gent.  1, 
45  f .);  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  of  the  great  gifts  which  He 
has  brought  us,  deserves  to  be  called  God  (1,  42).  ^^  Deus  ille 
sublimis  fuit,  Deus  radice  ab  intimOf  Deus  ab  incognitis  regnis 
et  ab  omnium  principe  Deus  sospitator  est  missus."  ^^  Ye  say, 
it  is  true,"  he  cries  to  the  heathen,  ^^  Your  God  is  dead."  ^^  But 
death  is  no  disgrace ;  Socrates  and  others  lost  nothing  by  death ; 
as  little  did  tlieir  cause  lose  theroby.  Moreover,  the  simple  divine 
essence  did  not  suffer  when  Christ  died.  If  the  Sybil,  whom 
you  believe  to  be  filled  with  Apollo,  wero  to  be  murdered  by 
wicked  robbers,  would  you  say,  *  Apollo  was  killed  in  her  ? ' 
Death  befell  the  man  assumed  by  Him,  not  Him  Himself ;  that 
which  was  borne,  not  the  vehicle  and  bearer  (mors  gestaminis 
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fait,  non  gestantis).  And  even  this  He  would  not  have  had  to 
endure,  had  there  not  been  so  great,  so  mysterious  a  work  to  be 
accomplished"  (1,  62).  The  illustration  of  the  Sybil  might  be 
taken  to  indicate  that  he  regarded  Christ  as  a  mere  prophet. 
But  he  also  designates  Him,  ^^  Deus  radice  ab  intima,"  and  in 
1,  60,  '^  vis  invisibilis,  habens  nullam  substantiam  corporalem." 
So  exalted,  indeed,  was  He,  that  it  was  necessary  for  Him  to 
throw  around  Himself  a  covering  of  dark  matter,  on  which  the 
eye  might  rest,  and  on  which  the  gaze  of  dull  contemplation 
'might  be  fixed.  Had  he  presented  Himself  on  earth,  in  His 
'^  primogenita  natura,"  who  would  have  been  able  to  behold 
Him?  Wherefore  He  assumed  the  Human  form,  and  con- 
cealed His  might  under  a  cloak  of  resemblance  to  our  race,  in 
order  that  He  might  be  seen,  and  might  be  able  to  execute  all 
that  for  which  He  came  into  the  world,  in  pursuance  of  the 
behest  and  commission  of  the  Most  High  King.  His  Christ  is 
so  far  from  being  a  man,  that  he  rather  verges  strongly  towards 
Docetism ;  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  objected  even  to  the 
expression — Christ  was  ^^  homo  simulatus"  (1,  61).  The  real 
kernel  of  the  '^  velamen"  or  ^^  tegmen,"  that  is,  of  His  humanity, 
is  His  ^^  primogenia  natura."  For  this  reason,  he  ascribes  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  taking  away  of  that  ^^  tegmen,"  the 
peculiar  effect  that  He  was  now  seen  in  His  real  essence,  espe- 
dally  by  the  spirits,  who  were  seized  with  terror  when  they  di8- 
covered  that  He  was  God,  whom  they  had  esteemed  to  be  one 
of  us.  (Exutus  corpore,  quod  in  exigua  sui  circumf erebat  parte, 
postquam  videri  se  passus  est,  cujus  esset  aut  magnitudinis 
sciri :  novitate  rerum  exterrita  universa  mundi  sunt  elementa 
turbata,  tellus  mota  contremuity  etc.  Quid  enim  restabat,  ut 
fieret,  postquam  Deus  est  cognitus  is,  qui  esse  jam  dudum  unus 
judicabatur  e  nobis  ?  1,  53.)  He  treats  the  work  of  Christ  as 
consbting  mainly  in  EUs  doctrine  of  the  true  God,  who  che- 
rishes the  same  feelings  towards  all  alike,  who  neither  punishes 
nor  requires  sacrifices ;  and  in  the  exhibition,  in  His  own  person, 
of  the  divine  longsuffering  and  tenderness.  He  was  the  Mediator 
of  the  revelation  of  God*  The  idea  of  the  God-man  had  no 
constitutive  significance  for  him ;  indeed,  with  his  undeveloped 
system,  he  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  idea.  Still,  we  may  sup- 
pose without  improbability,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  appear 
before  the  heathen  with  all  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  and 
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that  lie  passed  over  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  particular, 
because  the  unity  of  God  appeared  to  him  to  supply  a  peculiarly 
forcible  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity  against  the  heathen, 
— ^which  argument  he  perhaps  feared  to  shake  by  bringing  for- 
ward the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  especially  as  he  may  have  felt 
incapable  of  fully  grappling  with  the  difficulties  it  presented. 
This,  however,  is  a  new  proof  that  he  had  not  penetrated  very 
deeply  into  the  soul  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. — Still  more 
meagre  are  the  results  arrived  at  from  an  examination  of 
Minucius  Felix.  He  says  (Octavius,  c.  20), — ^All  philosophers 
of  repute  teach  one  God,  even  though  under  different  names. 
So  that  everybody  must  believe,  either  that  Christians  are  now 
philosophers,  or  that  philosophers  were  already  Christians.  In 
his  view,  as  in  that  of  Amobius,  the  principal  and  characteristic 
doctrines  of  Christianity  are,  the  unity  of  God,  His  invisibility 
and  omniscience.  His  providence,  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  Of  Christ,  he  only  says  in  passing 
(c.  29), — ^^  To  our  religion  you  ascribe  a  guilty  man,  and  reckon 
to  him  his  cross.  But  you  wander  far  from  the  truth,  when 
you  fancy  that  a  guilty  man  could  deserve,  or  an  earthly  being 
bring  about.  His  own  recognition  as  God  (— "erratis,  qui 
putatis  Deum  credi  aut  meruisse  noxium  aut  potuisse  ter* 
renum").  Still,  these  words  imply,  not  merely  that  Christ  was 
holy,  but  also  that  He  was  not  of  the  earth,  and  for  this  cause 
He  is  believed  in  as  God.  ^^  Woe  to  him,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
'^  whose  entire  hope  rests  on  a  mortal  man ;  all  his  help  is  lost, 
as  soon  as  this  man  disappears."  Neither  Amobius  nor  Minu- 
cius Felix  allude  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Trinity. 

The  peculiar,  and  as  yet  little  considered,  Christology  of 
Lactantius,  laid  down  in  his  ^^  Institutiones,"  belongs  properly 
to  another  place ;  but  the  traditional  elements  thereof,  which 
are  to  a  certain  extent  inconsistent  with  his  own  views,  both  in 
tone,  form,  and  substance,  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
that  portion  of  Zeno's  system  which  we  have  touched  upon.  I 
refer  to  what  he  says  regarding  the  pre-existent  higher  essence 
of  Christ  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  higher  nature,  contained  in  his  Institutiones,  though 
evidently  emasculated,  is  out  of  harmony  with  his  general  views 
of  things,  could  not  be  deduced  from  his  premisses,  and  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  fragments  of  an  entirely  different 

VOL.  U.  K 
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system  of  the  world.  Lactantius  becomes,  on  this  very  gromid, 
a  striking  witness  to  the  correctness  of  the  view  we  have  taken 
of  the  history  of  this  dogma,  prior  to  Arias.  The  Son  of  God, 
says  he,  proceeded  forth  from  God  for  the  creation  of  the  world, 
as  a  word  proceeds  out  of  the  mouth, — ^hypostatically,  however, 
and  not  as  ^^  tacitus  spiritus."  This  Son  is  also  termed  the  Word 
of  God,  which  the  Greeks  express  still  better  by  Logos,  for 
Logos  denotes  both  word  and  reason  (1.  c.  8,  9).  He  is  vexy 
different  from  the  other  angels.  ^^  Quoniam  spiritus  et  sermo 
diyersis  partibus  proferuntur,  spiritus  naribus,  ore  sermo  pro- 
cedit,  magna  inter  hunc  Dei  Filium  ceterosque  angelos  differ- 
entia est.  Uli  enim  ex  Deo  tadti  spiritus  exieront,  qui  non  ad 
doctrinam  Dei  tradendam  sed  ad  ministerium  creabantur.  Ille 
veix),  quum  sit  et  ipse  spiritus,  tamen  cum  voce  ac  sono  ex  Dei 
ore  processit,  sicut  verbum,  ea  scilicet  ratione,  quia  voce  ejus 
ad  populum  fuerat  usurus,  t.6.,  quod  ille  magister  futurus  esset 
doctrinsB  dei  et  coelestis  arcani  ad  homines  perferendi."  He  is 
therefore  God's  spokesman,  produced  by  God,  in  order  that  He 
might  speak,  ^^  quod  ipsum  prime  locutus  est,  ut  per  eum  ipse 
ad  nos  loqueretur,  et  ille  vocem  Dei  ac  voluntatem  nobis  reve- 
laret.  Merito  igitur  Sermo  et  Verbum  Dei  dicitur :  quia  Deus 
procedentem  de  ore  suo  vocalem  spiritum,  quern  non  utero  sed 
mente  conceperat,  inexcogitabili  quadam  majestatis  suae  virtute 
ac  potentia  in  effigiem,  qusB  proprio  sensu  ac  sapientia  vigeat, 
comprehendit."  This  "sensus"  and  "potentia"  He  derived 
from  the  Father  (de  Patre  tanquam  rivus  de  fonte  traduxit). 
If  his  derivation  of  the  "  Sermo  Dei"  from  G^,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  revelation,  fully  war- 
rants us  in  classing  Lactantius  amongst  the  teachers  of  the 
Western  Church,  particularly  subsequent  to  Tertullian,  he 
bears  a  special  Resemblance  to  Zeno,  through  the  idea,  which 
he  repeatedly  advances,  of  the  "  duplex  nativitas"  of  Christ,  the 
one  for  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  other  for  the  incarnation ; 
then  a  still  closer  resemblance,  through  his  description  of  the 
first  birth,  which  he  says  was  "  sine  matre."  In  this  connection 
he  protests  against  the  doctrine  of  Orpheus  and  Hermes,  who 
represented  the  Son  as  the  fruit  of  a  sexual  dualism  in  God, 
who  is  both  avT<yrrdrap  and  auTOfnirmpn  Apuleius  quotes,  as  a 
verse  of  Orpheus,  the  words,  Zeis  aparp/  yiueroy  Zeb^  afi/SpOTo^ 
eiTKno  vvfKfyij.    At  His  first  birth,  on  the  contrary,  we  should 
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rather  8ay  that  the  Son  was  a^rfrmpy  and  in  the  second  anrdrmp. 
Finally,  Lactantins  follows  the  example  of  the  older  writers, 
but  specially  of  Zeno,  in  applying  to  die  first  birth  of  the  Son 
the  words,  ^^  eractavit  cor  memn  verbum  bonnm ;"  and  shows, 
in  the  above  passage,  how  in  his  view  the  Son  was  at  first  con- 
cealed in  the  ^^  mens  Dei,"  and  then  was  manifested  through  the 
speaking  of  God.  All  this  sufficiently  proves  that. he  too  be- 
lieved in  the  equality  of  the  essence  of  the  pre-existent  hypo- 
stasis of  the  Son  with  that  of  the  Father.  But  Lactai!itius 
undoubtedly  betrays  also  a  strong  retrogressive  tendency.  Wher- 
ever the  Son  is  represented  as  proceeding  forth  from  God  for 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  for  the  revelation  of  God  in  it, 
it  is  possible  in  itself  that  such  a  doctrinal  system  may  end  either 
in  Sabellianism  on  the  one  hand,  or  in  Axianism  on  the  other; 
and  such  a  vacillation  we  find  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the 
Fathers  between  TertuUian  and  Origen.  Nor  was  it  possible 
for  it  to  cease,  so  long  as  the  various  elements  had  not  been 
separated,  and  the  heterogeneous  principles  to  which  they  alter- 
nately surrendered  themselves  had  not  been  logically  developed 
into  opposed  systems.  The  decisive  appearance  of  Sabellianism 
in  the  third  century  led  to  a  partial  separation  of  the  elements ; 
and,  as  we  see,  even  Lactantius  very  decidedly,  though,  it  must 
be  allowed,  inconsistently,  ranged  himself  under  the  banner  of 
one  party.  In  doing  so,  he  repudiated  very  distinctly  the  Sabel- 
lian  view,  with  its  denial  of  an  hjrpostasis,  but  at  the  same  time 
inclined  all  the  more  decidedly  to  Subordinatianism.  Zeno,  on  the 
contrary,  endeavoured  to  nullify  the  subordination  involved  in 
the  doctrine,  that  the  Son  first  proceeded  forth  from  God  for 
the  creation  of  the  world,  by  teaching  that  He  was  previously 
an  object  of  love  in  the  heart  of  the  Father,  coetemal  with 
God ;  but  he  fails  to  answer  clearly  the  question,  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Son  in  the  Father,  and 
His  production  for  the  purpose  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
of  the  incarnation.  Dionysius  of  Home,  on  the  other  hand, 
appears  to  have  left  the  idea  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  en- 
tirely aside,  and  to  have  contented  himself  solely  with  the  eternal 
unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  in  distinction  from  Him,  with- 
out more  carefully  inquiring  into  the  mode  of  this  being,  or 
asking  whether  an  eternal  generation  or  production  of  the  Son 
took  place  in  God.    Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  like  Zeno,  finally 
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arrives  at  a  kind  of  duplication  of  the  pov^  in  the  Father  and 
the  Son  (Note  40). 

Whatever  other  differences  there  may  have  been  between 
them,  and  whatever  indefiniteness  may  have  characterized  their 
expositions,  it  is  evident  that  this  entire  series  of  men,  from  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Chorch,  had  certain  fixed  and  invariable 
doctrinal  views.  They  all  clung  to  the  essential  equality  of  the 
Son  and  the  Father,  and  to  the  distinction  of  the  Son's  pre- 
existent  hypostasis  from  that  of  the  Father.  But  we  find  also 
various  indications  that  the  Church  was  gradually  arriving  at  a 
more  and  more  fixed  doctrinal  type,  of  this  same  general  charac- 
ter. After  the  controversy  between  the  two  Dionysiuses,  Sabel- 
lianism  disappeared  ever  more  completely  from  the  scene ;  and 
in  the  following  century  was  treated,  both  by  Arians  and 
orthodox,  as  a  view  already  repudiated  by  the  Church, — a 
circumstance  which  points  back  to  the  afore-mentioned  Romish 
Synod.  In  opposition  to  Arianism,  also,  the  later  Church 
teachers  appealed  to  this  Synod.  But  the  reaction  which  now 
set  in  against  the  system  of  Origen,  especially  against  its  sub- 
ordinatian  aspect,  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  This  re- 
action was  characterized,  indeed,  by  many  displeasing  features, 
but  strikingly  demonstrates  the  correctness  of  what  has  just 
been  said.  The  first  and  milder  form  of  the  polemic  may  be 
found,  perhaps,  at  the  dose  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  adopted 
by  the  Synod  of  Antioch  (Note  41).  But  a  still  more  strong 
polemic  was  waged  about  the  year  300.  It  is  instructive  to 
read,  in  the  Apology  of  Pamphilus,  the  points  of  accusation 
against  Origen,  as  they  are  the  same  which  were  brought  for- 
ward even  prior  to  the  Arian  controversy,  and  indicate  very 
plainly  what  was  at  that  time  deemed  necessary  to  orthodoxy  in 
general.  Inasmuch  as  Pamphilus  does  not  say  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  Origen  were  in  error  on  these  points,  and  required  what 
was  false,  but  endeavours  rather  to  show  that  Origen  had  taught 
what  they  required ;  nay  more,  in  that  he  grants  that  it  would 
have  been  heresy  in  Origen  to  have  taught  the  doctrines  which 
his  opponents  attributed  to  him ;  this  monument  is  the  more  in- 
teresting. Whether  he  was  able  to  clear  Origen  of  the  charges, 
or  whether  Eusebius  took  part  in  the  composition  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Apology  or  not,  does  not  concern  us  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  work  was  certainly  written  between  a.d.  307  and  309, 
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The  first  charge  is,  that  Origen  did  not  helieve  the  Son  to 
have  been  bom,  or  begotten, — which  does  not  mean  that  he 
recognised  no  distinction  between  the  unbegotten  Father  and 
the  Son,  but,  as  the  answer  shows,  that  he  did  not  hold  the  Son 
to  be  Son  of  God  by  nature ;  whereas  he  ought  to  have  taught, 
that  He  was  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  and  of  a  different 
nature  from  the  creature.  The  second  charge  was  that  of  re- 
presenting the  Son  as  having  arrived  at  subsistence  by  irpofioXify 
after  the  manner  of  Yalentinus.  The  third  charge  was,  that 
he  refused  to  designate  Christ  Ood,  and  made  Hun  a  mere 
man.  The  fourth  charge  was,  treating  the  history  of  Christ 
docetically.  The  fifth,  teaching  two  Christs.  In  connection 
with  this  latter  point,  special  remark  is  deserved  by  the  hint 
that  the  giving  great  prominence  to  the  human  soul  of  Christ 
seemed  to  many  to  be  equivalent  to  teaching  two  Christs,  and 
was,  therefore,  a  cause  of  offence.  ^^  Si  quis  sane  offenditur, 
quod  dixit,  Salvatorem  etiam  animam  suscepisse,  nihil  de  hoc 
amplius  respondendum  puto,  nisi  quod  hujus  sententis  non 
Origenes  auctor  est,  sed  ipsa  sancta  scriptura,  etc.; — from 
which  we  see  clearly  how  very  far  the  completeness  of  the 
human  aspect  of  the  Person  of  Christ  was  lost  to  the  view  of 
the  Church,  in  consequence  of  the  prominence  given  to  the 
doctrine  of  His  higher  nature.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
make  the  same  remark  respecting  Athanasius,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career. 

Another  very  important  source  of  information  concerning 
the  character  of  the  general  views  of  the  Church  during  the 
second  half  of  the  third  century,  are  the  two  Synods  of  Antioch, 
convened  in  the  years  265  and  270,  for  the  purpose  of  judging 
Paul  of  Samosata  (Note  42).  Their  decrees,  although  they 
undoubtedly  lacked  a  strictly  doctrinal  form,  and  had  rather 

^  PamphiluB  adduces,  in  reply,  a  number  of  paasages,  in  which  the  Son 
is  described  as  Light  of  light ;  as  Love  from  God,  who  is  Love ;  as  an  out- 
flow from  God ;  nay  more,  as  6f4oovaiot  with  the  Father.  The  latter  pro- 
bably originated  with  Ruflnus,  though  we  have  found  that,  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  when  he  was  required  to  use  this 
term,  showed  himself  ready  to  do  so.  But  that,  in  the  main,  the  translation 
of  Rofinus  gives  a  correct  impression  of  the  work  of  Pamphilns  and  Eusebius, 
is  evident  from  Jerome^s  charge  against  it,  of  containing  the  poison  of 
Arianism.  Compare  the  Introduction  to  this  treatise  in  de  la  Rue^s  ed. 
T.  iv. 
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an  exegetical  character^  were  recognised  as  orthodox  by  later 
Synods.  We  find  in  them  a  strong  predominance  given  to  the 
Father  over  the  Son,  for  example,  at  the  very  outset;  and 
other  words  and  tnms  of  expression  are  employed,  which  would 
probably  have  been  avoided  subsequently  to  the  Council  of 
Nice.  The  Confession  runs  as  follows : — "  We  believe  that  God, 
to  wit,  the  Father,  is  unbegotten.  One,  without  beginning,  in- 
visible," etc.  "Through  the  revelation  of  His  beloved  Son,  we 
receive  a  knowledge  of  Him,  though  it  is  imperfect,  owing  to 
our  weakness."  "  The  Son  is  761^7709,"  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  the 
only-begotten  Son,  the  image  of  the  invisible  Father,  the  first- 
bom  of  creation,  the  Wisdom  and  Logos  and  Power  of  God, 
who  existed  before  the  JSons,  not  merely  in  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge (wpoywoa'ec)^  but  we  confess  and  proclaim  Him,  as  we 
have  learnt  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  Gody  both 
in  His  essence  and  in  His  hypostasis  (ovtrla  /cal  inrotrrdarei)} 
Whoso  denies  that  the  Son  of  God  existed  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  and  maintains  that  this  is  to  teach  two  Gods, 
him  we  regard  as  estranged  from  the  canon  of  the  Church  ; 
and  all  the  communities  of  the  Church  General  are  of  the  like 
opinion  (tovtov  aXKorpiop  tov  i/cKKrfauumicov  icav6vo<;  fffov- 
fjueda,  Kol  irao'cu  at  KoffoXiKoX  kKKkTialtu  avfufxayvovacv  vifilv)? 
Concerning  Him  who  was  always  with  the  Father  {abv  t& 
trarpX  aei  6vra)y  we  believe,  that  He  accomplished  the  Father's 
will  in  the  creation  of  the  universe.  Through  Him  the  Father 
created  all  things,  not  as  through  an  instrument,  nor  as  through 
an  impersonal  wisdom  (oiS^  &^  Sc^  opyavov  oiiS  C09  St'  hrurrnfJ/fj^ 
avwroardrov) ;  for,  when  the  Father  begat  the  Son,  He  begat 
a  living,  personal  energy  (w9  ^Sxrav  evipyeuiv  ical,  ewTroararov), 
He  appeared  to  Abraham,  conversed  with  the  patriarchs,  now 
as  an  angel,  now  as  the  Lord,  now  as  God.  But  we  say  also, 
that  the  law  was  given  to  Moses  by  the  intervention  of  the  Son 

^  Judging  from  the  context,  ovWf ,  as  the  antithesis  to  x^yy^rc/,  will 
refer  to  the  reality  of  the  pre-existence.  At  a  later  period,  the  Arians 
frequently  adopted  the  above  Confession  as  their  own,  possibly  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  corresponded  to  the  reqmrements  of  the  Fathers  of  Antioch. 

'  The  Oriental  bishops  sent  the  Epistola  Synodica  to  which  this  Con- 
fession was  annexed  to  the  Western  Chorch,  to  Dionynus  of  Rome,  to  the 
Alexandrian  Church,  and,  indeed,  to  all  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons, 
xttrtt  ri»  olxovfci»n»  (Euseb.  1.  c.  7,  80  init.). 
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(Suucopovirrty:  rov  vun))."^  And  now  the  Confession  passes  on 
from  the  pre-existent  Son  to  His  incarnation: — ^^We  believe 
and  confess^  farther,  that  the  Son,  who  was  God  with  the 
Father  and  Lord  of  all  creation,  was  sent  by  the  Father  from 
heaven,  and  became  flesh,  assuming  humanity ;  for  which  cause, 
the  body  out  of  the  Virgin,  containing  as  it  did  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily,  is  unchangeably  united  and  deified  with 
His  deity.  Hence  was  one  and  the  same  Jesus  Christ  pro- 
claimed as  God  and  man  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  in 
the  entire  Church  which  is  under  heaven  is  believed  in  as 
One.''  (Tbv  Bi  vlov  irapik  r^  trarpX  Svra,  Qeov  lihf  koX  Kvpiov 
T&v  yannfT&v  anrmntovt  viro  hi  rov  irarph^  arn'OordKivra  i^ 
ovpav&v  tcaX  trap/aaOhrra  hnfpOpmirq/cevcu  {ofioXoyovfiep,  ^•r.X.)* 
iUmep  KoX  TO  he  tQ9  irapOhfov  a&pMt  j(wpvia(w  irav  r^  ttXij- 
po/ia  T^  OeoTTfro^  ao>fuiTucm,  t^  Oeim^i  arpkirrw^  ij^omu  teal 
reOeoirolrfrat*  (This  last  expression  of  Paul's  was  allowed 
to  pass.)  Oi  x^^  ^  avT09  Sei^  /cal  avdpdrrro^  'Ii/croik  Xpurra^ 
irpoe^nrfreuero  kv  vofitp  ical  irpajifrfTiw;,  koX  iv  ry  i/exkija-uf  t§ 
xnrh  rhv  ovpavov  irdtrg  weirlffrevrcu,  Qed^  fihf  KeiHoa-a^  iavrdv 
airo  rov  ehai  laa  Oe^>  avOpanro^  he  fcal  ix  airipftaro^  AaviB  ro 
Karii  adp/ca,  r^  fihf  atffieia  fcal  r^  ripara^  rk  hr  iw  euarfyekloi^ 
auatfeypoj^JLha  6  Seo^  Ijv  hnreKea'a^,  to  Si  traptcd^  koX  aXfiaro^ 
p/re(ry7iK€iHu  rov  aurbv  ireirecpafjiipov  icarh  irdvra  Koff  oyuodnrfra 
Xjopi^  ayMf/rUv;*  Ovro>  /col  6  Xpurri^  irpo  r^  aapKmo'&o^  hf 
ToA;  Oeuw;  ypoffxik,  <09  ek,  iwopMoroi?) 

The  Confession  opens  with  the  following  words : — ^^  It 
seemed  good  to  us  to  set  forth  as  follows,  in  writing,  the  faith 

^  Ab  everything  which  relates  to  the  hypoetatical  pre-ezittence  of  the 
don  was  directed  primarily,  indeed,  againet  Paul, — ^naturally,  however, 
against  Monarchianism  in  general,  and,  therefore,  against  Sabellins  also, — so 
should  I  be  inclined  to  see  in  this  very  emphatic  mention  of  the  share  taken 
by  the  Son  in  the  law,  an  allusion  to  the  Sabellians,  with  whom  the  Ori- 
entals must  certainly  have  become  acquainted  after,  if  not  before,  the 
controversy  between  the  two  Dionysiuses.  For  the  Sabellians  ascribed 
legislation  to  the  Father,  whereas  they  exdaded  the  Son  entirely  from  the 
Old  Testament. 

'  Then  follow  the  passages.  Lamentations  iv.  20 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  17 ;  1  Cor. 
X.  4,  9 ;  Heb.  xi.  26 ;  1  Peter  i.  10  f. ;  1  Cor.  i.  24.  £/  li  Xptorog  eiov 
Tivpufitt  juil  Stw  90^/«,  Tpo  dliivup  IvrU^  ovrtt  ttmi  mmH  Xptcrof  h  xtil  ro 
«ivro  Aif  rp  e^/f,  tl  luti  rtk  ftaXsarm  vrtiKhmc  hrtwolauc  iTt»oitT»i.  Not  a 
word  is  spoken  concerning  the  soul,  which,  after  the  time  of  Apollinarisi 
would  be  quite  unintelligible. 
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as  we  have  received  and  held  it  fFom  the  beginning,  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  us,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  to  the  present  day,  which  has  come  to  us  in  an  un- 
broken line  from  the  holy  Apostles,  who  were  eye-witnesses 
and  servants  of  the  Word.'* 

By  this  act  of  the  Church,  Ebionism,  in  its  higher  Hellenic 
form  also  was  shut  out  (a  circumstance  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  not  without  an  important  bearing  on  the  Arian  contro- 
versies); and  if  to  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  confess  the 
pre-existence  of  the  hypostasis  of  the  Son,  Sabellianism  also 
was  excluded ;  and  if,  finally,  the  real  motive  for  the  rejection 
of  Paul  of  Samosata  was  the  conviction,  that  the  full  concep- 
tion of  Christianity  requires  us  to  acknowledge  that  the  Deity 
appeared  in  the  Son  in  a  personal  form,  and  was  not  a  mere 
power ;  if,  accordingly,  the  doctrine  of  the  Son's  pre-mundane 
generation  out  of  the  Father  were  taught,  and  these  two  points 
— that  is,  the  pre-existence  of  the  hypostasis  and  the  generation 
out  of  the  Father — were  developed  into,  and  summed  up  in, 
the  determinate  doctrine  of  the  eternal  existence  of  the  hypo- 
stasis of  the  Son  with  the  Father, — we  may  see  very  clearly 
what  direction  the  stream  of  Church  thought  was  taking, 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  century.  It  is  the  direction  which 
resulted,  by  an  internal  necessity,  from  the  course  pursued  by  the 
preceding  history,  from  its  ever  fuller  and  clearer  development 
of  doctrine,  no  less  than  from  the  inner,  ever-present  principle 
which  gave  the  impulse.  The  position  of  the  Arians  was  that 
of  men  who  are  bom  out  of  due  time;  or,  to  adopt  another 
image,  they  resembled  stagnant,  or  even  receding  waters ;  for, 
just  as  the  Church,  in  consequence  of  the  favourable  political 
position  in  which  it  was  placed,  quitted  its  earlier  career — a 
career  rich  in  conflict,  and  therefore  rich  in  vitality — and  en- 
tered on  the  easy  and  open,  but  also  flat  plain ;  and  further, 
when,  in  consequence  thereof,  the  vital  power  by  which  the 
Church  should  work  up,  purge,  and  appropriate  the  ante-Chris- 
tian elements,  ceased,  at  all  events,  for  the  moment  to  bear  any 
proportion  to  the  masses  of  the  heathen  world  which  now  pressed 
into  it,  the  Arians  stood  still.  At  this  point,  however,  our  atten- 
tion must  be  directed  to  a  new  aspect  of  the  matter. 

As  early  as  the  second  half  of  the  third  century,  we  find 
within  the  Church  itself,  independently  of  the  heathens  who 
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pressed  rapidly  into  it,  a  dangerous  mixture  with  the  world, 
and  a  suspicious  attention  to  externals,  to  power  and  mere 
numbers,  even  at  the  cost  of  inner  truth ;  and,  finally,  an  in- 
timacy with  heathen  philosophy,  without  the  vigour  necessary 
to  its  transformation,  which  necessarily  reacted  corruptingly  on 
the  Christian  mind,  and  sapped  the  energy  of  the  conscience  of 
Christian  science  in  relation  to  its  subject-matter,  that  is,  f aith.^ 

These  external  considerations  alone,  proye  that  the  storm 
which  burst  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  was 
not  sudden  and  unprepared.  On  the  historian,  however,  de- 
volves the  further  task  of  showing  that  the  possibility  of  even 
the  great  Arian  movement  was  grounded  in  the  doctrinal  con- 
dition of  a  previous  age,  and  that,  agreeably  to  a  higher  order, 
it  was  both  necessary  to,  and  exerted  a  wholesome  influence  on, 
the  development  of  doctrine  in  the  Church* 

To  this  subject  the  introduction  to  the  next  section  will  be 
devoted,  where  we  shall  find  the  doctrinal  materials  of  the  great 
conflict ;  that  is,  both  the  weaknesses  and  defects  of  the  dogma, 
in  the  form  to  which  we  have  seen  it  grow ;  and  the  frequent 
inclinations  to  subordinatian  and  Arian  representations,  on  the 
part  of  the  world  of  cultivated  laymen, — ^inclinations  which 
necessarily  assumed  greater  power  in  the  Church  the  more  it 
endeavoured  to  stand  forth  in  a  worldly  shape  and  form. 

^  Let  QB  call  to  mind  Paul  of  Samosata  (Enaeb.  H.  E.  7,  80),  whose 
part  even  Lndan  the  martyr  is  said  to  have  taken;  the  claima  of  the 
Romish  bishops,  which  rose  with  every  new  sneoeBS ;  the  commencing  pomp 
and  externality  of  the  Galtus ;  the  opposition  abeady  necessary  to  be 
raised  against  the  worship  of  martyrs  (for  example,  under  ComnKxlian) ; 
the  imparity  of  the  vi^w  taken  of  marriage  and  celibacy ;  the  beginnings  of 
monastidsm — a  fleeing  from  the  world  which  only  a  feeble  Christian  con- 
scionsness  could  regard  as  identical  with  the  denial  of  the  world  required 
by  Christianity,  whilst  it  really  served,  along  with  that  other,  to  make  the 
Church  hierarchical,  that  is,  to  give  it  a  worldly  form,  whilst  preserving 
the  appearance  of  Christianity ;  and,  finally,  let  us  call  to  mind  how  fre- 
quency men  highly  esteemed  in  the  Church  were  styled  Rhetors  and 
Sophists — titles  by  no  means  so  unobjectionable  as  that  of  Philosopher, 
used  in  the  second  centuxy. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

ABIUS  AND  HIS  FOBEBUNNER8. 

What  led  so  many  even  of  the  cultivated  into  the  Church, 
from  the  end  of  the  third  century  onwards,  and  from  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Qreat,  was  not  so  much  an  universally  dif- 
fused and  deeper  conviction  of  the  need  of  redemption  and  the 
necessity  for  a  redeemer  other  than  man,  as  the  total  decompo- 
sition of  Heathenism,  brought  about  by  philosophy  or  illumina- 
tism  and  by  Christianity.  As  compared  with  Polytheism  and 
its  superstition,  Christianity  was  the  religion  of  Monotheism; 
and  it  was  distinguished  from  Judaism  by  its  universalism.  It 
was  recognised,  therefore,  as  the  true  religion,  and  as  fitted  to 
give  life  and  reality  to  the  final  conclusion  at  which  heathen 
philosophy  had  arrived,  to  wit,  the  unity  of  God,  and  to  secure 
for  it  a  place  amongst  the  convictions  of  mankind  as  a  whole. 
In  which  connection,  it  was  not  forgotten  that  the  merely  nega- 
tive universalism  at  which  the  heathen  world  had  arrived,  after 
the  annihilation  of  its  national  gods,  was  converted  by  Chris- 
tianity into  a  positive  universalism.  For  the  one  God  taught 
by  Christianity,  and  the  knowledge  of  whom  it  deems  to  be  the 
true  philosophy,  is  not  a  mere  idea  of  the  reason,  but  a  living, 
watchful  Providence,  who  reveals  Himself  for  the  whole  of 
himianity,  and  thus  satisfies  not  merely  the  intellect,  but  the  re- 
li^ous  impulse ;  which  latter  especially  can  be  content  with 
nothing  short  of  the  communication  of  Gtod  Himself.  We  can 
thus  understand  why  Christianity  took  such  immense  strides, 
and  why  also  it  made  extensive,  in  part,  at  the  cost  of  intensive, 
progress. 

The  danger  of  taking  a  superficial  view  of  Christianity,  and 
the  temptation  to  regard  the  development  of  doctrine  hitherto 
considered,  as  a  secondary  matter,  and  the  living  Monotheism  of 
Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  main  matter,  could  only 
have  been  easily  evaded  in  one  way, — ^to  wit,  by  connecting  the 
doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  with  a  more  fully  developed 
doctrine  of  His  work  and  office,  and  thus  giving  the  former  a 
greater  hold  on  the  mind.    This,  however,  presupposed  a  deeper 
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estimate  of  the  doctrines  of  anthropology,  and  of  the  state  of 
sin  and  grace,  for  which  the  time  had  not  jet  come.  Those 
who  were  truly  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Church  devoted 
their  best  powers  to  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  and  had  there- 
with enough  to  do.  Did  not  the  foundation-stone  need  first  to 
be  laid? — what  Christianity  is  in  itself  objectively,  first  to  be 
ascertained?  So  long  as  the  reason  why  Christ  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Son  of  God,  in  an  hypostatical  form,  and  why, 
because  of  the  appearance  of  Christ,  the  old  Monotheism  should 
be  so  boldly  cast  aside,  was  as  imperfectly  understood  as  it  was 
at  first ;  many  Christians,  specially  of  the  just-mentioned  mo- 
notheistic sort,  were  necessarily  driven  to  regard  it  as  an  useless 
expenditure  of  pains  on  the  part  of  God,  to  appear,  as  the  creeds 
of  the  Church  maintained,  in  the  hypostasis  of  the  Son  in 
Christ ;  and  to  such  a  feeling  neither  the  Scriptures  nor  the 
Addition  of  the  Church  could  furnish  a  sufficient  counterpoise, 
where  the  religious  impulse,  whose  cry  is  for  a  marriage  of  the 
perfect  God  with  humanity,  lacked  vitality,  and  there  had  been 
no  experience  of  the  need  of  redemption.  Precisely  in  this  con- 
nection the  circumstance  must  be  considered,  that  the  Eastern 
Church  had  taken  a  predominantly  theoretical,  the  Western  a 
predominantly  practical  turn ;  and  that  both  had  diverged  in 
many  respects  from  the  true  religious  centre. 

In  the  East,  from  the  time  of  Origen  onwards,  theological 
science  flourished  ever  more  and  more,  but  passed  frequently 
over  into  a  supernatural  intellectualism,  which  laid  chief  stress 
on  doctrine  in  general ;  and,  as  the  character  of  this  Church 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  on  the  doctrine  of  God  in  particular. 
To  regard  Christ,  however,  merely  as  the  teacher,  the  revealer 
of  God,  is,  at  the  very  outset,  to  make  Him  a  mere  organ  and 
means,  and  not  a  constitutive  element,  of  that  which  is  to  be 
revealed.  His  person,  and  therefore  the  Trinity  also,  could  not 
then  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  contents  of  His  doc- 
trine, as  He  would  rather  be  the  mere  ^^  principium  cognos- 
cendi,"  or  the  formal  principle.  To  this  conclusion,  too,  many 
actually  arrived,  both  Arians  and  Sabellians.  Furthermore, 
the  theology  of  the  Eastern  Church  had  not  yet  freed  itself 
from  the  abstract  conception  of  God,  taught  by  Hellenic  philo- 
sophy, as  we  see  most  plainly  from  the  circumstance  that  aseity 
was  attributed,  not  to  the  entire  trinitarian  God,  but  to  one 
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hypostasis ;  the  consequence  of  which  was^  that  this  hypostasis 
was  inevitably  put  into  the  position  either  of  the  Most  High 
God,  or  of  the  entire  God,  and  a  constant  vacillation  between 
Subordinatianism  and  Sabellianism.  It  is  particularly  deserv- 
ing of  remark  in  this  connection,  that  the  Church  teachers  of 
the  fourth  century  very  frequently  appeal  to  Philo,  to  Por- 
phyry, to  Plotinus,  to  Amelius,  to  Numenius,  and  other  Neo- 
Platonists;  and  believed  that  they  could  find  the  Christian 
conception  of  God  in  an  almost  pure  state  in  the  writings  of 
these  men,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  Christian  influences 
under  which  they  had  lived,  had  constructed  a  kind  of  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  The  Father  is  the  ''Ov^  the  aXriovy  etc.  This 
Ovy  which  is  the  Father,  was  probably  the  ultimate  foundation 
of  the  Subordinatianism  from  which  the  Eastern  Church  found 
such  difficulty  in  freeing  itself,  notwithstanding  the  evident  in- 
compatibility thereof  with  its  religious  convictions.  We  need 
scarcely  remark,  that  such  an  intellectualism  as  this  could  not  pos- 
sibly ensure  to  Christ  an  eternal  significance,  nor  indeed  assign 
to  His  humanity  in  general  a  sure  place,  but  always  necessarily 
inclined  to  seek  a  one-sided  support  in  the  Logos ;  nor,  lastly, 
that  there  invariably  slumbered  behind  it  a  superficial  view  of 
sin,  a  notion  that  it  could  be  overcome  by  higher  enlightenment. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  intellectualism,  with  its  dis- 
regard of  anthropology,  of  the  doctrine  of  sin,  and  of  the  work 
of  Christ,  was  already  Pelagianistic  at  the  bottom. 

The  Western  Church,  on  the  contrary,  was  stirred  by  a 
spirit  of  a  more  practical  or  ethical  kind.  It  very  quickly  saw 
the  change  in  the  position  occupied  by  Christianity  in  the  world, 
and  understood  how  to  make  use  thereof ;  accordingly,  instead 
of  taking  up  a  negative  position,  or  theoretically  isolating  itself, 
the  Church  set  itself  the  task  of  morally  transforming  the  world 
by  means  of  Christianity.  This  powerful  moral  impulse  was 
embodied  in  the  Western  representative  of  Montanism,  Tertul- 
lian,  but  propagated  itself  from  him  in  Novatian,  Cyprian,  in 
Arnobius,  Minucius  Felix,  and  Lactantius,  the  last  mentioned 
of  whom  incorporated  a  kind  of  ethics  with  his  Institutions.  At 
a  later  period,  Ambrose  and  Augustine  intensified  this  tendency 
in  the  direction  of  religion ;  Pelagius  made  it  more  superficial. 
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I.  Lactantius. 

At  the  period  now  under  review,  when,  although  the  Western 
Church  was  stirred  by  the  practical  impulse  just  described,  at 
the  same  time  the  consciousness  of  the  need  of  redemption  and 
of  the  power  of  sin  was  still  undeveloped,  the  significance  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  was  limited  principally  to  a  reference  to  the 
will.  He  appeared  in  order  to  bring  about  right  action.  Now, 
it  is  self-evident  that,  if  Christ  came  merely  to  be  a  teacher  and 
example  of  virtue, 'the  Church  wa,  at  Zry  useless  pains  in 
bringing  forward  its  doctnne  of  the  Trinity.  At  this  point, 
however,  the  idea  of  the  ethical  incarnation  of  God,  which  re- 
quired to  be  included  as  a  momentum  of  Christology,  was 
brought  forward  for  the  first  time  in  a  more  developed  shape. 
Nor  need  we  be  much  surprised  to  find  that  Lactantius,  who 
represented  this  aspect  in  a  vigorous  and  original  manner,  did 
not  succeed  very  well  in  combining  it  with  the  Trinity.  We 
shall  have  occasion,  however,  to  recognise  that  the  tendency  in 
the  Church  to  assert  the  identity  of  the  essence  of  the  Son  with 
that  of  the  Father,  must  have  been  very  strong,  when  it  forced 
from  Lactantius,  with  his  one-sided  ethical  fundamental  views, 
such  a  Christology,  however  defective  its  form. 

In  the  view  of  Lactantius,  the  ethical  constitutes  the  central 
feature  of  Christianity.  The  vigour  of  his  moral  consciousness 
expresses  itself  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  in  glaring  contrast 
with  most  of  the  Oriental  Fathers,  in  his  work  ^^  De  via  Dei ;" 
especially  also  in  his  Christology.  ^^  He  bade  His  only-begotten 
Son,**  says  he  (Instit.  4, 11),  "the  Creator  of  the  world  (opificem). 
His  counsellor,  descend  from  heaven,  in  order  that  He  might 
carry  the  holy  religion  of  God  to  the  nations  of  the  heathen,  and 
might  teach  them  the  righteousness  which  a  faithless  people 
had  cast  away."  Here,  indeed,  he  places  religion  and  ethics 
alongside  of  each  other;  but,  as  is  well  known,  he  derives 
"religio"  from  "religare"  (4,  28),  and,  accordingly,  gives  to 
the  ethical  element  even  in  religion  the  decided  predominance. 
Christ  he  terms,  therefore,  "Magister,  doctor  virtutis  (4,  11), 
doctor,  prseceptor  justitise"  (4,  10,  13,  23,  24,  25).  He  does 
not  understand  this,  however,  merely  of  His  words : — ^the  Son 
was  sent  to  be  the  "  viva  prsesensqne  lex,"  so  different  from  the 
Old  Testament  law,  that  Moses,  the  lawgiver,  was  himself 
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obliged  to  prophesy  His  coming  (4^  17^  25).  He  is  the  bringer 
in  of  a  new  law.  No  one,  since  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
was  like  Christ,  who  taught  wisdom  by  His  word,  and  confirmed 
His  doctrine  by  the  presence  of  His  virtue  (c.  23).  But  why 
was  it  necessary  for  such  a  teacher  to  come  from  heaven  ?  In 
order  that  henceforth  there  might  be  no  longer  a  difference  be- 
tween earthly  and  heavenly.  Here  he  leans  for  support  on  his 
supematuralism.  ^^  In  homine  interna  et  propria  doctrina  nullo 
pacto  esse  potest.''  The  spirit  which  is  shut  up  in  the  body,  and 
its  perishable  nature,  cannot  by  itself  understand  and  lay  hold  of 
the  truth,  if  it  do  not  learn  it  elsewhere.  The  pure  knowledge 
of  virtue  must  therefore  come  from  above.  But  why  would  not 
an  earthly  teacher  (terrenus  doctor),  to  whom  the  good  had  been 
revealed,  have  su£Sced  ?  Because  it  did  not  depend  merely  on 
the  teaching,  but  also  on  the  representation,  of  virtue,  and  be- 
cause the  former,  without  the  latter,  is  an  imperfect  and  inope- 
rative thing.  An  earthly  teacher  could  not  be  perfect;  for,  even 
if  we  were  to  conceive  him  in  possession  of  a  pure  knowledge  of 
the  good,  he  could  neither  grasp  the  highest  virtue,  nor  resist  all 
sins,  the  incitement  to  which  lies  in  the  body.  On  the  contrary, 
the  heavenly  teacher,  whom  His  deity  made  partaker  of  wisdom, 
and  His  immortahty  of  virtue,  must  needs  be  perfect,  both  in 
His  doctrine  and  in  all  things.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  merely 
necessary  for  the  right  teacher  of  virtue  to  come  down  from 
God ;  but  he  alone  is  the  true  teacher,  who  personally  embodies 
the  good,  or  who  is  the  living  and  present  law.  He  is  thus  led 
by  the  ethical  to  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  the  incar- 
nation, to  the  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  the  law.  God  must 
become  man  in  order  to  realize  righteousness  on  earth.  On  this 
thought  he  dwells  with  peculiar  fondness,  and  by  its  means  was 
able  to  give  an  explanation  even  of  the  exinanition  and  the 
death  of  Christ.  ^^It  has  often  been  denied,"  says  he  (c. 
22),  ^^that  anything  can  be  taken  away  from  an  immprtal 
nature,  and  that  incarnation,  the  burden  of  the  flesh  and  its 
sufferings,  could  be  either  worthy  of  or  necessary  for  God. 
For  surely  it  must  be  easy  enough  for  Him  to  show  Himself  to 
men,  and  to  teach  them  righteousness,  without  assuming  the 
weakness  of  the  body ;  nay,  indeed,  with  the  better  result  if  He 
showed  Himself  as  God.  For  if  the  power  and  might  of  the 
commanding  God  had  approached  to  men,  all  would  have  ren- 
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densd  obedience.  Why,  then,  did  He  come,  not  as  God^  but 
poor  and  lowly,  so  that  He  was  despised  and  punished  by  men  t 
Why  did  He  not  warn  the  men  who  sought  to  lay  hands  on 
Him  away,  by  His  power,  or  escape  from  them  by  His  deity  t 
Why  did  He  not  reveal  His  majesty,  at  all  events,  in  the  article 
of  death  t"  All  these  objections,  says  he,  I  will  carefully 
examine  and  refute,  that  every  one  will  not  merely  cease  to 
wonder  that  God  should  be  crucified,  but  will  see  dearly  that 
Christ  could  not  have  been  believed  in  as  God  had  not  that 
happened  which  some  blame. 

He  who  gives  a  command  must  himself  observe  it ;  other- 
wise, it  has  no  force.  For  if  that  which  is  commanded  is  good 
in  itself,  the  lawgiver  must  not  separate  himself  from  the  num- 
ber and  fellowship  of  the  rest  of  men ;  on  the  contrary,  he  must 
himself  live  as  he  teaches  other  men  to  live.  Only  on  condition 
that  he  who  commands,  puts  himself  on  a  level  with  him  who  is 
commanded,  is  the  freedom  of  the  latter  ensured  to  him.  Then 
the  latter  is  free  in  obeying ;  if,  however,  he  who  commands, 
does  not  submit  to  the  law  which  he  imposes  on  others,  and 
lives  otherwise  than  as  he  commands,  those  who  are  commanded 
are  not  free  in  their  obedience,  and  cannot  be  bound  to  render 
obedience.  For  this  reason,  it  behoved  God  to  subject  Himself 
to  His  own  law ;  and  this  He  could  only  do,  by  becoming  a  man 
and  living  as  we  live.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  is  our  obligation 
complete.  For  now  no  one  can  any  longer  say, — ^  I  am  unable 
to  do  what  Thou  requirest ;  my  nature  is  too  weak.  Thou  f  or- 
biddest  me  anger,  concupiscence,  passion,  the  fear  of  pain  and 
death,  and  yet  it  is  against  nature :  or,  if  Thou  supposest  we  can 
resist  nature,  show  me  how,  that  I  may  know.'  What  presump- 
tion to  impose  laws  on  a  free  man,  which  one  does  not  obey 
oneself !  Hence  comes  it,  that  no  man  obeys  the  laws  of  philo- 
sophers. Eather  will  I  have  examples  than  words ;  for  to  talk 
is  easy,  but  to  do,  hard.  Such  excuses,  which  lead  to  our  de- 
spising the  teachers  when  they  are  men,  and,  when  God  is  the 
teacher,  lean  for  support  on  human  weakness,  are  put  to  silence 
as  soon  as  God  subjects  Himself  to  the  law, — ^the  condition 
whereof  is  His  incarnation. 

From  this  statement,  we  might,  strictly  speaking,  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  the  incarnation  was  necessary  to  the  ethical  per- 
fection of  God  EBmself,  to  the  full  actuaUly  of  His  ethical 
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existence.  This  aspect  of  the  matter  he  passes  over  lightly, 
and  gives  the  greater  prominence  to  the  oaconomical  (c.  24). 
^^  Without  assuming  a  mortal  body,  God  could  not  be  a  perfect 
teacher  of  righteousness.  For  if  He  came  to  men  as  God,  He 
could  noty  even  apart  from  the  consideration  that  mortal  eyes 
would  be  unable  to  bear  the  brightness  of  His  majesty,  as  God 
teach  virtue ;  for  without  body,  He  could  not  do  what  He  had 
to  teach,  and  therefore  His  doctrine  would  be  imperfect.  It  is 
true.  Thou  sinnest  not,  one  might  have  said  to  Him ;  but  it  is 
because  Thou  art  free  from  this  body  of  ours.  Thou  hast  no 
desires,  because,  as  an  immortal.  Thou  hast  no  needs.  I,  on  the 
contrary,  need  many  things,  for  the  support  of  this  life  of  mine. 
Thou  fearest  not  death,  because  it  has  no  power  over  Thee. 
Thou  despisest  pain,  because  it  can  do  Thee  no  harm.  But  I,  a 
mortal,  fear  both ;  for  both  cause  me  pain.  Such  excuses  the 
teacher  of  virtue  must  needs  cut  short ;  but  he  could  only  do  so  if 
he  were  able  to  say, — *  What  thou  callest  impossible,  I  do  myself ; 
therefore  thy  sin  is  not  necessary,  but  is  thy  guilt.  The  flesh, 
concerning  which  thou  sayest,  To  sin  is  essential  to  it,  I  also 
bear ;  and  yet  sin  does  not  reign  in  me.  Pain  and  death  for 
righteousness'  sake,  which  appear  to  thee  unbearable  because  of 
the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  has  also  its  power  in  me ;  and  that 
which  thou  fearest  I  conquer,  in  order  to  make  thee  also  a  victor 
over  pain  and  death.  I  go  before  thee,  through  that  which  thou 
callest  unbearable ;  canst  thou  not  follow  one  who  merely  com- 
mands ?  so  follow  him  who  goes  before  thee  as  a  leader.'  Thou 
seest,  therefore,  how  much  more  perfect  a  mortal  teacher  is  than 
an  immortal  one ;  for  the  former  can  teach  mortals,  whereas  the 
latter,  not  being  himself  subjected  to  suffering,  cannot  instruct 
in  patience.  I  do  not,  however,  say  this  in  order  to  place  man 
higher  than  God ;  but  in  order  to  show  that  a  man  cannot  be  a 
perfect  teacher,  if  he  is  not  at  the  same  time  God,  and  there- 
fore able  to  impress  upon  others  the  necessity  of  obedience  by 
heavenly  authority :  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  God  be  a  per- 
fect teacher,  if  he  do  not  clothe  Himself  in  a  human  body,  in 
order,  by  carrying  out  His  words  into  action,  to  shut  up  all 
others  under  the  necessity  of  obedience.  The  leader  to  life,  the 
teacher  of  righteousness,  must  haver  a  body ;  otherwise  it  is  im- 
possible that  His  doctrine  should  be  full  and  perfect,  should 
have  root  and  ground,  should  abide  in  and  cling  to  men.     He 
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Himself  must  needs  subject  Himself  to  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
and  the  body,  and  take  up  into  Himself  the  virtue  of  which  He 
is  the  teacher,  in  order  diat  He  might  teach  it  both  by  word 
and  deed"  (c.  24), 

In  order,  then,  that  virtue  and  the  law  might  abide  in  us,  be 
perfectly  implanted  in  us^  Lactantius  supposes  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  it  to  assume  a  living  shape,  to  become  man ;  the  good 
must  suffer,  virtue  must  become  incarnate.  But  this  living 
law,  this  living  virtue,  is  Christ,  God  and  man,  as  Mediator 
between  the  two.  (Fuit  ergo  et  Deus  et  homo,  inter  Deum 
atque  hominem  medius  constitutus.  Undo  ilium  Grsaci  Meairrpf 
vocant :  c.  25.) 

One  might  still  suppose  that  Clurist,  though  conceived  as  the 
living  law,  as  the  personal  embodiment  of  virtue,  stood  outside 
of  us,  even  as  did  the  law  of  Moses.  He  reminds  us,  however, 
that  example  has  a  very  different  effect  from  commands.  It  is 
a  hand  which  draws  us  after  itself  (He  is  ^'  praevius  et  mauum 
porrigit  secuturo,''  c.  24)  ;  it  is  an  attraction  and  an  incitement 
(incitamentum) ;  first  when  the  Lawgiver  becomes  man,  does 
His  law  acquire  perfectly  obligatory  force,  and  therefore  its  per- 
fect power  (c.  25).  Through  Him  who  is  eternal,  and  as  man 
also  God,  God  has  confirmed  the  eternal  law  (c.  17),  and  the 
law  has  gained  an  authority  and  force,  which  it  would  not  have 
had  if  the  Lawgiver  had  been  a  mere  man.  Men  could  not  be 
compelled  to  righteousness  by  a  merely  human  lawgiver,  unless 
a  higher  power  and  authority  were  superadded  (c.  25).  But 
inasmuch  as  He  is  both  God  and  man,  necessity  is  laid  on  men 
to  obey  (that  is,  the  law  has  acquired  power  to  influence)  ;  not 
by  any  sort  of  violence,  but  by  shame,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  freedom,  rewards,  and  punishments  remain; — the  former, 
because  it  was  still  possible  for  them  to  disobey  if  they  chose, 
in  that  He  appeared,  not  in  might  and  glory,  but  in  lowliness ; 
the  latter,  because  they  were  able  to  obey  if  they  would.  Veiled 
in  the  flesh.  He  has  shown  that  flesh  also  is  able  to  lay  hold  on 
virtue  (camem  posse  capere  virtutem).  The  Master  of  virtue 
became  perfectly  like  men,  in  order,  by  His  own  victory  over 
sin,  to  teach  men  that  sin  may  be  conquered  by  them  (c.  24). 
A  spirit  without  body  could  not  conduct  to  immortality,  for  it 
is  the  fl^h  which  prevents  us  men  from  following  God ;  being 
earthly  and  mortalj  it  drags  down  the  spirit  which  is  united  with 
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it  to  the  eartih,  and  from  immortalily  to  death*  For  this  reason 
the  Mediator  came,  God  in  the  flesh,  in  order  that  the  flesh  might 
follow  Him,  and  that  He  might  rescue  man  from  death,  to 
whose  dominion  the  flesh  is  subject.  In  order  that  we  might 
be  able  to  resist  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  Gk>d  has  opened  up  and 
shown  us  a  way  to  oyercome  the  flesh.  The  perfect  and  ideal 
virtue  (omnibus  numeris  absoluta)  confers  on  the  victors  the 
wreath  and  the  reward  of  immortality  (c.  25). 

This  ethical  view  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  Lactantius  then 
carries  out  in  relation  to  His  work.  He  by  no  means  denies  the 
outward  miracles  of  Christ;  on  the  contrary,  he  regards  them 
as  proofs  of  His  higher  nature ;  but  still  he  takes  particular 
delight  in  searching  out  their  ethical  significance.  They  are 
the  types  of  much  higher  spiritual  miracles :  and  so  also  have 
His  sufferings  a  deep  figurative  meaning  (c.  26).  The  heavenly 
power  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  proclaimed  by  this 
deed,  that,  turned  towards  the  nations  which  knew  not  God,  it 
would  illuminate  the  heart  of  the  foolish  with  the  light  of 
wisdom,  and  open  the  ^es  of  their  understanding  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  truth.  He  unstopped  the  ears  of  the  deaf ; 
and  thereby  proclaimed,  that  those  who  knew  not  the  truth 
would  soon  be  able  to  hear  and  understand  the  words  of  God. 
He  caused  tongues  to  speak;  for  not  until  the  tongue  pro- 
claims the  power  and  majesty  of  Gx>d,  does  it  come  to  its  natural 
use,  whereas  previously  it  is  dumb.  In  like  manner  He  goes 
through  the  miracles  of  healing  and  the  raisings  of  the  dead. 
Not  merely  what  He  did,  but  also  what  He  suffered,  had  a  sig- 
nificance for  the  future,  and  announced  that  wisdom  would  be 
an  object  of  hatred.  The  vinegar  mixed  with  gall,  which  was 
given  Him  to  drink,  foreboded  to  His  disciples  bitter  and  hard 
experiences ;  for  truth  seems  harsh  and  hateful  to  all  who,  not 
knowing  virtue,  spend  their  life  in  deadly  lusts.  And  the 
crown  of  thorns  which  surrounded  His  head  Jexoted  that  He 
would  gather  to  Himself  a  divine  people  from  amongst  sinners. 
We,  who  were  unrighteous,  and  were  gathered  together  from 
amongst  thorns,  surround  the  sacred  head  of  God ;  called  by 
Him  who  is  the  Master  and  Lord  of  all  living  creatures,  we 
surround  Him  like  a  wreath.  He  bore  tortures,  blows,  and  at 
last  death,  in  order  that,  under  Him  as  a  leader,  man  might 
lead  death,  vanquished  and  bound  with  chains,  as  a  captive  in 
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trinmph.  Bat  tliis  most  shameful  mode  of  death,  to  which  the 
lowest  alone  are  condemned,  was  inflicted  on  Him  in  order  that 
He  might  bring  help  to  the  low  and  weak ;  in  order  that  there 
might  be  none  unable  to  imitate  Him ;  and,  further,  in  order 
that  Hi8  body,  which  was  destined  to  rise  again  the  third  day, 
might  remain  unmutilated.  But,  above  all,  because  He  was 
appointed  to  be  lifted  up,  in  order  that  His  sufferings  might  be 
evident  to  all.  And  so,  in  His  passion.  He  stretched  wide  His 
hands  and  embraced  the  world,  in  order  even  then  to  show  that, 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same,  a 
great  people  should  be  gathered  together,  out  of  all  tongues  and 
tribes,  under  His  wings,  to  receive  that  highest  and  exalted  sign 
on  their  foreheads  (c.  26). 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Lactantius  thus  struck  a  new  and 
very  remarkable  chord ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  objected,  that  the 
ethical  method  adopted  hj  him  leads  only  to  a  perfect  man,  but 
not  to  the  incarnation  of  God.  For  he  maintains  that  man 
cannot  even  know,  much  less  set  forth,  the  perfect  good  apart 
from  God.  And  if,  as  he  hints,  the  ethical  perfection  both  of 
the  law  and  of  God  requires  that  God  also  should  realize  virtue 
as  a  man,  living  amongst  men ;  and  if,  further,  the  revelation 
of  the  good  remains  incomplete,  so  long  as  the  heavenly  and  the 
earthly  are  not  fully  adjusted,  until  the  former  manifests  itself 
completely  in  the  latter ;  Lactantius  had  ground  enough  for 
teaching  an  incarnation  in  the  strictest  sense,  especially  as  he 
must  have  been  concerned  to  represent  the  love  which  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  "  viva  prsBsensque  lex,"  or  "  virtus,"  as  the 
inmost  essence  of  God. 

This,  however,  he  does  not  carry  out :  on  the  contrary,  out 
of  regard  to  his  Monotheism,  he  glaringly  contradicts  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church ;  at  the  same  time,  also,  falling  into  in- 
consistency with  himself.  God  he  considers  to  be  absolutely 
simple  and  indivisible  (Inst.  lib.  i.).  It  is  true,  uncidtivated 
people,  such  as  misunderstand  the  Scriptures,  are  incautious, 
and  weak  in  the  faith,  look  upon  Christ  as  a  second  God  (4,  29). 
But  He  never  called  Himself  God,  in  order  that  He  might  not 
be  untrue  to  His  mission  of  overthrowing  Heathenism,  as  He 
would  have  been  had  He  introduced  in  its  place  a  new  kind  of 
Polytheism ;  and  in  order  not  to  seek  His  own,  and  thus  be 
guilty  of  falling  away  from  God,  who  sent  Him  (4,  14),    Lao- 
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tantius  could  not  indeed  have  held  a  mere  man  to  be  the  living 
law,  the  personal  virtue ;  for  the  flesh  drags  all  to  the  earth,  to 
sin,  and  to  death,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Christ.  In  order 
that  it  might  have  no  power  over  Him,  He  must  be  an  un- 
changeable and  perfect  spirit,  who  merely  assumed  flesh  for  the 
purpose  of  vanquishing  it,  and  who,  to  the  end  that  He  might 
be  able  to  withstand  its  assaults,  had  been  previously  established 
in  good.  He  thus  arrives  at  the  idea  of  a  higher  nature  in 
Christ,  which  he  even  conceives  as  a  pre-eidstent  hypostasis; 
but  his  Monotheism  prevents  him  admitting  this  hypostasis  into 
the  inner  circle  of  the  divine.  We  see  from  this  connection 
that  Lactantius  ought  properly  to  have  represented  Christ  as 
assuming  an  humanity  tainted  with  the  sin  of  the  race,  in  order 
that  He  might  endure  and  overcome  the  temptations  which  we 
experience,  and  which,  in  his  view,  proceed  from  the  body. 
And,  in  point  of  fact,  he  did  not  deem  the  significance  of  the 
supernatural  birth  of  Christ  to  be  its  protecting  Him  from  the  sin 
of  the  race ;  but  He  must  be  bom  differently  from  other  men,  to 
the  end  it  might  be  certain  and  plain  that  a  heavenly  spirit  had 
become  man,  in  the  man  Jesus.  With  the  flesh  which  He  bore, 
He  took  upon  Himself  sins, — ^not  of  course  His  own  sins,  for  He 
had  none,  but  the  sins  of  the  flesh ;  and  the  effect  of  His  bap- 
tism was  to  wash  out  these  sins,  as  in  a  spiritual  bath  (4,  15). 

This  higher,  blessed  spirit  (beatus,  4,  8),  although  he  is  a 
spirit  amongst  others  (ceteri  angeli,  4,  8,  16),  although  he  is  a 
creature  and  belongs  to  the  world  (factus),  is  also  very  different 
from  the  rest.  He  was  created  before  all,  that  He  might  be 
the  Creator  of  the  universe  and  the  counsellor  of  God.  When 
God  was  about  to  put  His  hand  to  this  glorious  work  of  crea- 
tion. He  brought  forth  an  holy,  incorruptible,  and  irreprehen- 
sible  spirit  (sanctum  et  incorruptibilem  et  irreprehensibilem 
spiritum  genuit),  whom  He  designated  Son.  And  although  He 
afterwards  created  innumerable  other  spirits  through  Him,  whom 
we  term  angels.  He  deigned  to  confer  the  divine  name  on  this 
first-born  One  alone,  the  Head  of  the  angels  (4, 14),  because  in 
Him  was  the  fulness  of  the  Father^s  power  and  glory.  His 
proper  name  no  one  knows,  save  He  Himself;  but  it  will  be 
made  manifest  at  the  end  of  the  days.  Amongst  men  He  is 
termed  Christ,  that  is.  King;  not  because  of  this  earthly  king- 
dom, for  the  taking  possession  of  which  the  time  is  not  yet 
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come,  but  because  of  the  heavenly  and  eternal  kingdom.  But 
as  His  origin  from  God  was  a  peculiar  one  (see  pp.  193  f.),  out 
of  the  heart  of  God — ^f or  which  reason,  also,  the  words  "  gigni, 
generari,"  are  applied  to  Him  (c.  6, 8), — so  also  was  His  nature 
exalted.  The  personal  Word  of  God,  which  He  is,  abides  to  all 
eternity;  for  power  and  wisdom  flowed  over  from  the  Father 
into  Him,  as  a  stream  from  its  source  (c.  8).  God  having 
determined  to  send  to  men  the  perfect  law  and  the  teacher  of 
virtue,  He  commanded  the  Son  to  subject  Himself  to  a  second 
birth.  He  entered,  accordingly,  into  the  pure  womb  of  the 
Virgin,  and  clothed  Himself  with  a  human  body.  But  because 
Christ  came  on  earth,  adorned  with  virtue  and  righteousness, 
nay  more,  because  He  was  Himself  virtue  and  righteousness,  it 
was  right  (He  deserved  it  from  all  peoples,  for  His  virtue's 
sake)  that  He  should  be  believed  as  God  (4, 16).  For  the  sake 
of  the  virtue  and  faithfulness  He  displayed  towards  God  on 
earth,  the  kingdom  and  the  honour  and  the  dominion  were  con- 
ferred upon  Him,  and  all  peoples  and  tribes  and  tongues  shall 
serve  Him,  and  His  power  is  eternal,  and  His  kingdom  shall  see 
no  end.  Even  now  He  has  power  with  those  who  honour  His 
name,  who  confess  His  majesty,  who  follow  His  teachings,  who 
imitate  His  virtue ;  but  when  He  shall  come  again  to  judge  all 
souls,  and  to  restore  the  righteous  to  life,  then  will  He  truly  be- 
come the  Governor  of  the  whole  earth ;  and  the  golden  age  will 
begin  (c.  12).  In  the  eternal  temple  which  He  founds,  He 
will  be  the  eternal  Priest  (c.  14).  Notwithstanding  all  the 
subordination,  therefore,  he  places  Him  so  high,  as  not  merely  to 
assign  Him  a  thoroughly  unique  position  in  the  universe ;  but 
even  to  see  occasion  for  justifying  Christians  in  asserting  that 
they  worship  but  one  God,  wldlst  at  the  same  time  they  speak 
of  two,  to  wit,  of  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son  (c.  29). 
When  we  speak  thus,  says  he,  we  do  not  mean  an  entirely 
different  one,  nor  do  we  separate  the  two  (non  diversum  did- 
mus,  nee  utrumque  secemimus) ;  for  neither  the  Father  can  be 
separated  from  the  Son,  nor  the  Son  from  the  Father ;  indeed, 
God  could  not  be  termed  Father  without  Son,  nor  could  the 
Son  have  been  generated  (generari)  without  Father.  Inasmuch, 
then,  as  the  Father  makes  the  Son  (faciat),  and  the  Son  is 
made,  both  possess  one  common  mind,  one  spirit,  one  substance 
(una  utrique  mens,  unus  spiritus,  una  substantia  est).    The 
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former,  however,  is,  as  it  were,  the  overflowing  fountain  (fong 
exuberans) ;  the  latter  is  the  stream  which  flows  out  of  it. 
^^  Ille  tanquam  Sol,"  says  he  with  Tertullian,  ^^  hie  quasi  radius 
a  Sole  porrectus.''  Because  the  Son  is  as  dear  as  He  is  f  aithf  ui 
to  the  most  high  Father,  He  is  no  more  separated  from  Him 
than  the  stream  is  separate  from  its  source,  or  the  ray  from  the 
sun ;  for  the  water  of  the  fountain  is  in  the  stream,  and  the 
light  of  the  sun  is  in  the  ray.  Even  so,  we  cannot  conceive  the 
word  without  the  mouth  which  gives  utterance  to  it,  nor  the 
hand  and  power  separated  from  the  body.  But  all  these  names 
are  given  to  the  Son.  And,  though  a  father  concede  to  his  only 
and  beloved  son  the  title  and  authority  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  still  the  house  continues  one  and  the  lord  one.  Father 
and  Son,  therefore,  are  one  Ood.  One  is  alone,  free,  tlie 
Most  High  God,  without  beginning  (carens  origine),  in  that 
He  Himself  is  the  beginning  of  things,  and  in  Him  all  things, 
even  the  Son,  are  included.  And  because  the  mind  and  will 
of  the  one  is  in  that  of  the  other,  or,  better,  because  one  mind 
and  will  is  in  both  (vel  potius  una  mens  et  voluntas  in  utroque), 
both  persons  are  justly  termed  the  one  God ;  for  all  that  is  in 
the  Father  flows  over  into  the  Son,  and  whatever  the  Son  has 
He  derives  from  the  Father.  Wherefore,  also,  the  Most  High 
arfd  singular  God  (singularis  Deus)  can  only  be  worshipped 
through  the  Son.  Whoso  honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth 
not  the  Father. 

Lactantius  thus  approximates  more  closely  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  at  the  close  of  his  treatise  on  Christ ;  for,  in 
agreement  with  it,  he  recognises  the  equality  of  the  essence  of 
the  Son  with  that  of  the  Father,  His  hypostatical  pre-existence, 
and  His  divine  dignity.  When,  however,  he  denies  that  He  is 
coetemal  with  the  Father,  who  alone  is  without  beginning,  he 
contradicts  his  own  assertion  of.  the  equality  of  the  essence  of 
the  pre-existent  hypostasis  of  the  Son  with  that  of  the  Father. 
He  also,  according  to  what  was  advanced  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, fell  foul  of  the  clearly  indicated  tendency  of  the  Church 
subsequently  to  Origen ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been  justified  in  entertaining  the  view  he  did, 
so  long  as  teachers  of  the  Church,  like  Zeno  of  Verona,  main- 
tained that  the  generation  of  the  Son  occurred  simultaneously 
with  the  commencement  of  the  world.  For  thus  the  generation 
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of  the  Son  and  the  creation  of  the  world  were  brought  into  too 
close  proximity.  When,  then,  he  modified  this  view  of  the  Son, 
as  originated  prior  to,  and  for  the  purpose  of,  the  creation  of 
the  world,  which  was  traditional  in  occidental  Africa,  hj  placing 
the  Son  in  the  series  of  mundane  beings,  and  thus  representing 
Him  as  a  creature,  even  though  the  highest,  he  separated,  indeed, 
elements  which,  though  incompatible  with  each  other,  Tertul- 
lian  had  combined  in  his  system ;  but  fell,  in  consequence,  into 
inconsistencies,  and  failed  to  meet  the  claims  of  his  own  ethical 
construction  of  Ghristology  (see  p.  210).  Nor  did  he  ward  off  the 
danger  of  Polytheism ;  for  he  gave  to  a  creature  the  name  of 
God,  designated  Father  and  Son  the  one  God,  and  attributed 
to  the  Son  equality  of  essence  with  the  Father,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  the  idea  of  creation  an  ethnic  and  emanatistic  colour- 
ing. Even  at  this  point,  it  is  clear  enough  that  Monotheism, 
out  of  regard  for  which  he  adopted  subordinatian  views,  is  more 
completely  secured  when  the  Son  is  put  on  an  equality  with  the 
Father,  than  when  He  is  subordinated  in  any  sense,  at  all  satis- 
factory to  the  Christian  mind.  Indeed,  Lactantius  himself  was 
at  last  compelled  (c.  29),  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  unity 
of  God,  to  recognise  the  equality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(una  mens,  unus  spiritus,  una  substantia). 

By  this  doctrine  of  the  pre-existent  and  created  Son  was 
his  Ghristology  also  destined  to  be  pressed ;  for  it  is  incom- 
patible both  with  a  true  humanity  and  a  true  self-abasement. 
The  highest  of  the  angels  can  naturally  only  assume  a  human 
husk,  the  body ;  otherwise,  two  complete,  finite  beings  would 
be,  as  it  were,  incased  in  each  other.  Further,  that  higher 
spirit  comes  to  the  earth  with  virtue  already  perfect ;  and  yet 
He  is  to  be  an  example  to  men,  and  is  to  grow  in  virtue  and  be 
rewarded  for  it ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  eternal  spirit, 
He  is  unshakeable,  and  therefore  in  no  danger  whatever  from 
the  assaults  of  the  flesh.  That  a  being  with  such  a  nature  bore 
merely  an  apparent  resemblance  to  us,  who  possess  a  soul,  and 
are  through  it  exposed  to  temptations,  could  only  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  Lactantius  in  consequence  of  a  further  fault  of 
his,  that,  namely,  of  regarding  the  spirit  of  man  as  perfectly 
good  and  pure  in  itself,  and  of  attributing  evil  entirely  to  the 
body.  Herewith  also  are  connected  Pelagian  principles,  such 
as,  the  presupposition  that,  if  we  have  the  perfect  image  of 
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virtue  before  us,  our  spirit  is  capable  of  the  same  virtue,  and  of 
vanquishing  the  flesh ;  which  involves  him  in  plain  contradic- 
tion with  the  argument  he  had  previously  employed,  that  an 
earthly  teacher  could  not  be  without  sin,  and  that  a  higher 
power,  a  heavenly  teacher,  is  therefore  necessary  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  perfect  virtue  in  the  flesh.  For,  indeed,  our  moral  power 
would  be  greater  if  He  needed  the  indwelling  of  the  Word,  in 
order  to  set  forth  perfect  virtue ;  whilst  we,  through  simply  be- 
holding this  representation,  without  the  communication  of  EEis 
power,  and  even  without  having  previously  attained  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  by  Him,  are  able  to  rise  up  to  heaven.  It  is  at  this 
point  we  see  that  Lactantius  must  either  attribute  a  higher  sig- 
nificance to  Christ,  or  the  pains  he  is  at  to  posit  such  a  person 
as  he  does,  are  useless  and  without  sufiicient  ground.  The 
fault  thereof,  however,  must  by  no  means  be  sought  in  the 
stress  he  lays  on  the  ethical,  but  in  his  inadequate  conception 
of  the  ethical.  His  virtue  is  confined  to  secondary  spheres ; 
even  the  moral  relation  to  God  is  not  more  carefully  considered. 
Had  he  distinctly  recognised  the  ethical  to  be  the  highest,  as,  in 
agreement  with  his  entire  tendency,  he  should  have  done,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  call  a  secondary  being  the  "  lex 
viva,''  but  the  Most  High  God  alone.  Then  the  question 
arises, — Can  a  subordinate  being  bind  us  to  unconditional  obe- 
dience to  the  law  in  his  own  name  t  Or,  can  the  arbitrariness 
which  is  not  bound  to  the  law  find  a  place  in  God,  when  it  can 
find  no  place  in  Him  who  is  the  living  law  t  In  that  case,  the 
ethical  has  in  the  last  instance  no  hold,  is  based  on  caprice,  and 
has  its  ground,  not  in  the  sphere  of  the  absolute,  but  in  that  of 
the  secondary.  Had  he  conceived  God  Himself  to  be  the  living 
law,  the  appearance  of  the  living  law  would  have  been,  as  the 
Church  teaches,  the  appearance  of  God  Himself,  and  the  latter 
might  have  been  shown  to  be  an  ethical  necessity.  Lactantius' 
strange  doctrine  of  the  ^^  manus  sinistra  Dei,"  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  takes  part  in  the  evil,  the  '^  interpretamentum  boni,"  is  a 
clear  enough  proof  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  think  God  in 
false  and  fancied  exaltation  above  the  ethical.  But  to  represent 
arbitrariness,  caprice,  as  the  highest  in  God,  is  simply  the  prac- 
tical Occidental  expression  for  the  absolutely  indeterminate  ^Ov 
of  the  East, — ^it  was  falling  back  into  the  physical.  A  similar  re- 
gression was  his  making  the  body  the  seat  of  sin ;  in  consequence^ 
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however,  of  failing  to  show  completely  that  the  ground  of  the 
ethical  is  in  God  Himself,  and  therefore  of  not  recognising  its 
absoluteness,  he  failed  also  to  see  that  the  ethical  must  root  in 
fellowship  with  God,  and  in  His  real  communication  of  Himself. 
Had  he  weighed  this  property,  he  would  have  arriyed,  with  his 
deeper  view  of  the  divine  righteousness  (de- via  Dei),  at  a  clearer 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the  atonement,  which  is  quite  left 
out  of  sight,  even  in  the  beautiful  remarks  which  he  makes  con« 
ceming  the  death  of  Christ.  In  this  way,  also,  the  significance 
of  Christ  the  Mediator  would  have  been  heightened ;  and  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  atonement  and  of  vital  fellowship  with  God 
(necessary  to  be  established  even  on  account  of  the  ethical 
alone),  he  would  have  been  driven  to  see  in  Christ,  not  the 
presence  of  an  exalted  finite  spirit,  but  of  the  Most  High  God 
Himself. 

With  all  this,  however,  we  must  mention,  to  his  praise,  that 
he  did  not  regard'Ohrist  «  a  mere  organ  of  God,  as  a  means  in 
God*s  hand,  as  Sabellianism  was  compelled,  and  as  Arianism 
was  inclined,  to  do.  In  his  view,  Christ  is  an  end  in  Himself, 
and  that  in  a  sense  which  does  not  hold  of  men  or  spirits  in 
general ;  He  is,  namely,  the  object  of  divine  worship  together 
with  the  Father.  He  recognised  it  also  as  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  Son,  that  He  should  have  fellowship  with  the 
Father,  nay  more,  that  He  should  be  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father. 


II.  Eusehius  of  CcBsarea. 

In  casting  a  glance  at  the  Eastern  Church  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  Arius  on  the  scene,  the  system  of  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea  gives  us  the  truest  picture  of  the  points  which  the  then 
prevailing  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
had  left  unsettled,  and  which  rendered  it  possible  for  many  to 
continue  vacillating  between  Subordinatianism  and  Sabellian* 
ism.  He  stands  both  near  enough  to,  and  far  enough  from, 
Arius  and  Athanasius,  to  show  us  plainly  that  the  decision 
arrived  at  by  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  in  the  case  of  Arius,  could 
not  but  be  adverse ;  and  that,  notwithstanding,  the  controversies 
which  succeeded  that  decision  were  still  a  possibility.  We  learn 
from  him,  further,  that  the  Church  had  arrived  at  a  point  at 
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which  it  could  not  stand  still,  but  must  choose  one  or  other  of 
two  courses,— either  to  take  a  step  in  advance,  and  define  the 
indefinite,  or  to  go  backwards  either  into  Heathenism  or  into 
Judaism. 

It  has  been  matter  of  controversy  for  a  long  period,  whether 
Eusebius  should  be  reckoned  orthodox  after  the  Nicene  standard, 
or  be  classed  with  the  adherents  of  Arius.^  In  recent  times,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  shown  a  decided  inclination  to  the  latter 
supposition;  the  former  supposition  has  become  almost  tradi- 
tional with  investigators  belonging  to  the  Anglican  Church.' 
German  science,  on  the  contrary,  is  pretty  unanimous  in  the 
opinion,  that  neither  of  the  two  is  the  case.'  In  fact,  his  doc- 
trinal system  is  a  chameleon-hued  thing,  a  mirror  of  the  un- 
solved problems  of  the  Church  of  that  age. 

According  to  Eusebius,  God  is  in  His  inmost  essence  one ; 
only  with  an  eye  to  the  world,  and  God's  relation  to  it,  can  we 
speak  of  a  Trinity.  To  hold  that  the  unity  of  God,  or  the  Monas, 
expresses  that  which  is  inmost  in  God,  and  not  that  the  unity 
is  to  be  conceived  as  containing  plurality  within  itself,  appeared 
to  him  necessary,  whether  regard  be  had  principally  to  the 
general,  or  to  the  distinctively  Christian,  idea  of  God.  Inas- 
much, namely,  as  God  is  the  highest,  and  as  this  highest  can 
only  be  one  and  not  several ;  inasmuch,  further,  as  there  cannot 
be  more  than  one  uncreated  being ;  contemplation,  in  its  loftiest 
flights,  arrives  at  the  One.  This  One  is  exalted  above  all  plu- 
rality, for  plurality  has  place  only  in  subordinate  spheres ;  it  is 
absolutely  perfect  in  itself,  self-sufficient,  and  is  as  far  from 
needing,  as  it  is  from  suffering  itself,  to  be  complemented  by 
another.  It  lies  out  beyond  all  that  has  been  created,  because  it 

^  Amongst  the  andents,  Socrates,  Theodoret,  Gelasiiis  Cyzic.  pronouDce 
him  orthodox ;  AthanaBiiiB  r^^arded  him  with  a  degree  of  sospicion ;  Epi- 
phanius  and  Jerome  treat  him  more  harshly. 

*  For  Arian,  he  is  held  by  Petavius,  Baronius,  Montfauoon  (ColL  Not. 
T.  I.  XT.-xzix.),  Clericns,  and  Mohler ;  for  orthodox,  by  Montacutius,  6. 
Bull,  Cave  (Hist  liter.  Appendix,  Diss.  8,  pp.  198-206),  and  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  work  of  Eusebius  on  the  Theophany,  first  edited  by  himself, 
Samuel  Lee,  in  a  longer  treatise  (pp.  xxiy.-xcii.).  Yalesius,  also,  takes  the 
f aYOurable  view  of  the  case. 

*  Martini,  Euaebii  CsBsar.  de  divin.  Christi  sententia,  1795 ;  Banr,  TH- 
nitat.  473  ff. ;  and  specially  Hsenell,  de  Enseb.  Csbb.  rdigionis  christ.  de* 
fensore,"  G5tt.  1843,  pp.  42  ff. 
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is  absolately  self-caused :  for  this  reason^  it  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  world ;  and  to  attempt  a  comparison  is  godless.  There- 
fore^  also^  is  it  the  Unutterable,  tho  Inexplicable,  Being  abso- 
lutely (rd  ^Op)j  or  the  primal  substance  (^  irpd/rq  Ovala)  ;  it  is 
aseity  conceived  as  a  person.  In  setting  forth  this  (as  he 
deemed  it)  exalted  conception  of  God,  Eusebius  was  quite 
aware  of  his  accordance  with  the  Neo-Platonists ;  but  it  did 
not  seem  at  all  objectionable,  that  the  extra-Christian  and  the 
Christian  idea  of  God  should  be  identical.  In  its  relation  to 
all  things  lying  outside  of  this  unity,  he  designates  the  ^Oi/, 
a/9^  avafy^o^,  the  irp&rov  atriov}  But  as  respects  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  God,  it  is  universally  allowed  that  even  the  Son  is 
not  self-caused,  but  is  caused  by  the  Father ;  and  if  the  Son  is 
generated,  then  the  Father  alone  can  be  described  as  ungene- 
rated.  But  as  the  Ungenerated  is  one  and  the  same  with  the 
*0i/,  the  Christian  expression  ^^  Father **  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
*0i^ ;  and  as  that  aseity,  and  the  supreme  unity  involved  therein, 
constitutes  the  proper  essence  of  the  Deity,  deity  can  be  predi- 
cated alone,  '^  sensu  eminenti,"  of  the  Father.  He  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  fAovafy)(la.  If  another,  for  example,  the  Son, 
were  coetemal  with  the  Father,  we  should  have  two  eternals, 
or  Polytheism  (adv.  Marcell.  2,  12). 

By  this  line  of  argument,  however,  Eusebius  meant  rather 
to  establish  than  to  do  away  with  the  Trinity.  As  Polytheism 
is  abhorrent  to  faith,  the  Christian  mind  could  never  acknow- 
ledge a  Trinity  if  Father  and  Son  were  placed  on  exactly  the 
same  level.  And  if  they  be  supposed  to  constitute  together 
the  one  Eternal,  we  should  arrive  at  Sabellianism.  For,  either 
both  would  be  completely  the  same,  and  then  every  trace  of  a 
Trinity  would  be  blotted  out;'  or  if  they  constituted  one,  in 
the  sense  of  one  being  the  complement  of  the  other,  neither  the 
Father  nor  the  Son  would  be  complete,  neither  would  be  en- 
tirely the  one,  by  Himself,  apart  from  the  other.  If,  however, 
they  need  another  element  to  constitute  their  beings  neither  of 

^  Campare  Pmp.  Eyaag.  11,  9, 16-19.    Theoph.  2,  24.  27.  29. 

'  Adv.  Marc.  2, 12 :— «'  M  M«^»fXXof,  dt^hU  mtli^t  thmi  aifrw  rw  Btw 
'K6yc9,  Twrivrip  dywpirM^  voWAxtc  ttpUaro^  9u  vvitopip^  iri  tl  fM9  inp^p  rov 
0fov  rip  X^yov  ^Aaxti^  )i/o  hrmt  dtZitij  6  X^yoc  »«i  o  0i3f  xtU  o^x  Ir  urtu 
d»xii  /</«>•  B/  ^  h  Xlyeiro  dtZsoty  rit  mvrit  ipi^ofAutog  tUtu  r69  Ofoi'  Tfi 
Xoyfr,  yvfA909  TW — 2«(/3iXXioy  ^^oXoy^f i,  v/ox«ro^»  rot  hm  f/viiyMf. 
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the  two  wonld  be  a  perfect^  self-sufficient  hypostasis  ;^  but  the 
one  must  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  divine  woioTrire^j  that  is, 
become  a  predicate,  and  the  other  be  recognised  as  the  subject : 
in  which  case,  the  distinction  can  have  no  reality.  Or  the  one 
will  be  accident,  the  other  substance ;  or  the  one  divine  essence 
will  be  divided  into  several  parts,  which  taken  together  consti- 
tute the  Deity.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the  hypostasis  of  the 
Son,  which  is  universally  recognised  as  necessary,  would  become 
an  unreality ;  for  the  Christian  mind  is  not  satisfied  that  God 
should  be  in  Christ  as  a  mere  power,  or  transitorily,  but  demands 
that  He  have  a  personal  existence  in  Him. 

Precisely,  therefore,  in  order  that  a  lofty  and  permanent 
significance  may  be  attached  to  Christ,  and  that  a  Trinity  may 
be  possible,  the  Son  must  be  regarded  as  something  different 
from  the  Unbegotten  One,  who  is  the  highest  deity  itself. 
He  must  be  the  Sevrepo^  Geo^,  in  rank  {rifitf)  inferior  to  the 
Father ;  He  is  the  Sevrepa  ovala  or  inr6oTaa'i<: ;  the  Father  is 
to  be  conceived  as  existing  prior  to  Him  (^poxhrapr)(wv)j  not 
indeed  in  time — for  before  the  creation  of  the  world  there  was 
no  time — ^but  causatively :  for  the  Father  is  the  highest  and 
ultimate  ciriov?  Both  His  being  and  the  mode  of  His  being 
the  Son  derives  from  the  Father,  and  that  through  the  medium 
of  His  will  and  purpose  (yvtofivf,  wpoalpeai^,  fiovKfj).^ 

The  idea  of  God,  therefore,  is  complete,  prior  to  and  apart 
from  the  Trinity ;  the  unity  alone  constitutes  the  full  concep- 
tion of  God,  and  not  the  plurality  with  the  unity ;  the  /jLovap^ia 
is  God,  '^sensu  eminenti;"  and  the  fiovap^la  pertains  to  the 
Father  alone.  God's  being  a  Trinity  depends  on  His  wilL  At 
the  same  time,  this  does  not  signify  that  God  might  be  other 

^  Demonstr.  ev.  4,  8,  ed.  Paris,  1628,  p.  148:— 'O  fAtt  hmS  tmnw 

v'kiipaotw  rv(  iavrov  hcnim<  vetpd  rw  vhv  y^ttftfiamv, 

*  Dem.  ev.  4,  8  : — -'O  )i  ae  l£  mhtov  (^arpoc)  yiyote^e  v/o;,  Tiivnpoe  ov 
tmr  vlif  KtttHarnKAw^  vttfet  rw  vtirpog  kuI  ri  thtu  tuti  rosoo^i  that  f/Aii^«f. 

'  L.  c.  'H  fith  ahyi  (tins  had  been  the  favourite  image  of  Origen ;  but 
it  seemed  insufficient  to  Eusebius,  because  of  its  physical,  or  even  emanatia- 
tic  character)  ov  »«r«i  v^tiip§ffi»  rov  ^^urig  ixXafAVts^  xaret  Zi  ri  r^  ovaietg 
9VfAfitfin»of  dxftfivnw,  *0  di  vlo^  Ktird  ywa/tnf  xml  vpoai^tp  it»^9  vTivrti 
rov  vttrpog,  BovAn^i^  ydp  o  0i6s  yiyowtp  vlov  varip^  t»l  ^ug  Ztvripor  xmrd 
v»PT»  ietvrf  d(ptijMsofiipQ9^  vxtariamTe.  He  designates  the  Son  also  ^nfuw/t* 
ynf^»i  dp^C^^txrirtiftst,    Dem.  Ev.  4,  2. 
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than  trinitarian,  for  it  is  impossible  to  God  not  to  will  the  per« 
feet.  Indeed^  Eusebius  seems  to  have  introduced  volition  and 
consciousness,  simply  in  order  that  nothing  in  God  might  appear 
to  be  dominated  by  an  unconscious  being,  by  a  mere  natural 
necessity.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church,  also,  really  had  this 
same  end  in  view,  when  it  connected  the  eternal  self-causation 
of  God  with  His  self-love ;  with  the  difference,  however,  that 
Eusebius  most  decidedly  represents  the  self-grounding  of  the 
Trinitarian  God  as  a  grounding  of  the  Trinity  by  the  Father; — 
the  Father  alone  being  the  cause  of  Himself,  the  Son  being 
grounded  by  the  Father.  In  one  aspect  alone  was  Eusebius 
able  to  conceive  the  Son  as  eternally  in  God,  and  so,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  represent  Him  as  a  constitutive  element  of  the  entire 
conception  of  God.  Namely,  that  which  the  divine  will  posits 
or  generates  must  have  already  lain  eternally  in  the  imder- 
standing  and  will  of  God  (potentia) ;  above  all  is  this  true  of 
the  Son,  who  was  spoken  out  of  the  heart  of  the  Father,  who  is 
His  manifested  understanding  and  will.  Eusebius,  however, 
does  not  further  lay  stress  on,  or  follow  out,  this  idea  of  the 
eternal  being,  which  the  Son  had  whilst  He  was  still  entirely 
immanent  in  the  Father,  and,  as  it  were,  nothing  but  an  attribute 
or  quality  of  God  Himself.  That  by  itself  would  have  seemed 
to  him  an  approximation  to  Sabellianism,  because  it  represented 
Christ  as  without  hypostasis.  He  does  not  even  term  this  eternal 
existence  of  the  Son  in  the  Father,  His  eternal  generation.^ 

But  what  necessity  of  reason  was  there  for  Eusebius  actually 
positing  a  Trinity,  when  he  believed  the  Father,  therefore  also 
the  Supreme  Deity,  to  be  completely  the  Deity,  even  apart  from 
the  Trinity  t  To  take  this  step,  he  was  induced,  partly  by  in- 
terest in  Christianity,  and  partly  by  a  regard  to  the  world  in 

'  Theodoret  H.  E.  1, 12 : — -'Exfi  »«i  vpU  ittpytitf.  ytppin^^pai,  Ivpifiu  tip 
h  rf  vaxfH  dyifpirag^  Srrog  rov  varp^  its  tutl  fiaatTiius  dil^  xml  atn^pog 
xmi  ^vreifcit  T«rr«  SifTOe  dtl  rt  Kcti  tcmrd  rd  aitrd^  xml  aomvrui  i^^orrog.  The 
passage  is  not  oontained  in  Socrates ;  nor  is  it  quite  certain  whether  these 
words  belong  to«Con8tantine  or  to  Eusebius.  That  the7  fit  into  the  system 
of  Eusebius,  although  he  could  not  have  said,  ^*  There  was  a  time  when  the 
Son  existed  in  God  alone,*'  is  clear  from  what  has  been  advanced  above. 
On  the  contrary,  the  mode  in  which  Lee  Q.  c.  L.  not.)  tries  to  reconcile 
the  passage  with  Nicene  orthodoxy,  is  unsatisfactory.  For  Ivudf^n,  as 
opposed  to  htpyticf^  signifies  not  power  (Gewalt),  but  potentially  (der  Potenx 
uach). 
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general ;  and  so  far  is  he  from  being  sparing  in  lofty  predicates 
for  the  Son  and  Christ,  that  we  are  decidedly  justified  in  saying 
that  he  does  not  teach  subordination  for  its  own  sake ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  willingly  rose  as  high  as  seined  compatible  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  ar^kinnfrov  of  the  Father. 

The  Father,  or  God,  cannot  communicate  His  being,  that 
is,  the  arfeinnicla ;  He  is  unapproachable ;  He  cannot  be  in  any 
respect  compared  with  the  world,  and  therefore  cannot  enter 
into  any  direct  relation  to  it.  From  this  it  follows,  that  He,  by 
Himself,  could  not  be  its  Creator.  He  is  too  high  to  be  a 
Creator ;  which,  of  course,  implies  that  creation  is  too  low  for 
Him :  it  could  not  bear  Him  and  His  hand ;  it  would  be  con- 
sumed (Dem.  Evang.  4,  13).  This  shows  us  clearly  enough, 
that  the  inmost  being  of  God  is  conceived,  not  as  Love,  but  as 
abstract  infinitude.  On  this  ground,  a  middle  being  is  required, 
which  is  neither  the  Father  nor  the  world ;  for  if  it  were  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  it  could  not  create.  This  middle  being, 
even  apart  from  the  incarnation,  is  the  Son  (Dem.  Evang.  4, 
13) ;  He  is  the  Logos,  who  did  not  abide  in  God  (evSov  fUvofv 
iv  ri<nr)(6J^ovTL  r^  irarply  adv.  Marcell.  1, 1),  but  came  forth,  and 
thus  acquired  an  independent  existence,  became  an  hypostasis, 
which  needed  not  another  to  complement  it,  although  He  needed 
the  Father  as  the  gtound  of  His  being.  So  far,  indeed,  from 
needing  to  be  complemented,  He  is  in  Himself  a  separate  and 
distinct  totality.  He  is  not  to  be  counted  part  of  God  in  the 
highest  sense ;  for  the  principle  of  His  being  is  in  another.  But 
as  He  is  not  God,  so  also  is  He  not  world ;  for  He  is  endowed 
with  all  divine  attributes, — with  omnipotence,  wisdom,  and  so 
forth,  even  as  is  the  Father  Himself.  He  was  not  merely  not 
produced  out  of  nothing  (even  the  world,  in  the  view  of  Euse- 
bius,  is  not  created  out  of  nothing,  but  the  divine  will  and  the 
divine  power  supplied,  as  it  were,  the  material),  but  He  was  be- 
gotten in  an  unique  manner  of  God,  Light  of  light  (Dem.  Ev. 
4,  3)  ;  nor  is  He  merely  like,  but  really  carries  within  Himself, 
the  essence  of  God.  Here  also  we  meet  again  with  the  Ori- 
genistic  distinction  between  God  as  subject  and  the  diving 
predicates  (So{a).  So  far  as  the  Father  is  the  supreme  divine 
subject,  so  far  can  the  Son,  of  course,  be  termed  Gx>d  only  figu- 
ratively, or  in  a  derived  sense ;  He  bears  this  title,  namely,  in 
so  far  as,  like  God,  He  is  One  in  Himself,  and  by  His  unique 
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character  sets  forth  the  unity  of  God  to  the  world ;  and  as  God 
in  Himself,  is  the  supreme  principle  of  all,  so  He  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  universe.^  But  if  we  look  at  the  predicates,  which 
in  the  wider  sense  appertain  also  to  the  essence  of  God  (irX^ 
pcofjM  GeoVf  or  t^  'Trarp^Kfy:  Oe<n7^oi)y  and  are  frequently  attri- 
buted thereto  by  Eusebius, — they  themselves,  and  not  merely 
their  likeness,  appertain  to  the  Son.  To  describe  the  matter 
briefly, — ^the  Son  was  a  personal  duplication  of  the  mode  of 
existence  of  the  divine  attributes,  which  themselves  are  of  a 
divine  essence;  irrespective,  however,  of  the  divine  subject, 
which  as  arfhnnfrov  is  incommunicable.^  This  is  the  sense 
of  his  favourite  designation, — ^The  Son  is  the  Father^s  perfect 
image  (Theol.  Eccl.  1,  2,  1.  c.  pp.  61,  62 ;  Dem.  Ev.  4,  3) ; 
and  hence,  taken  in  the  whole,  he  ought  rather  to  be  classed 
amongst  the  Tritheists,  than  amongst  the  Arians.  The  Son  is 
not  the  original ;  nor  is  He  a  duplication  of  God  in  Himself; 
but  the  copy,  that  which  is  posited.  He  not  merely  has  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  archetype,  that  is,  the  divine  attri- 
butes in  perfection,  but  is  Himself  living  and  hypostatical,  and 
therein  also  similar  or  equal  to  the  Father.  For  this  reason, 
Eusebius  could  find  no  difficulty  in  attributing  to  the  Son  the 
same  nature  as  to  the  Father,  without  thereby  retracting  any- 
thing .of  the  aryeinfi^ala  of  the  Father. 

He  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  the  independent  organ  of 
God  for  the  creation  of  the  world — ^an  organ  which,  like  the 
Father,  has  life  in  itself,  though,  unlike  the  Father,  not  out  of 
itself.  He  is  the  metaphysical,  personal  Mediator  between  God 
and  the  world,  the  bond  which  connects  the  world  with  the  Un- 
created One,  and  constitutes  it  capable  and  worthy  of  existence.^ 

^  De  eocl.  theol.  1,  2 : — ^The  Son  is  Son  not  merely  through  His  earthly 
birth,  but  through  His  birth  from  God  the  Father,  before  all  ^ons,  »«^ 
4p  ro  TXiptifca  Tfi(  vurfix^g  0tcr7iTOs  Ketl  aurop  vlor  Stiif  vvtar^tiro  (com- 
pare Dem.  Evang.  4,  8).  He  then  goes  on  to  say, — Ov»  /iioxniroy  kmI 
rov  xmrfo^  d^piafAipop^  o^d*  Aitetpx/»f  rt»»  xetl  dyhfvrOPf  aM  ^Xo^y  xort 
^hn9  K»l  rov  varpos  dXhorpJav  l^iAxo^i jrof  fithyprei^  IS  Mvrq;  Zi  r^g  vtirptK^; 
fttrowietc  Saxtp  dvo  vny^S  f^*  «^oV  vpo^tofihiig  vTivipovfitwop.  For  this 
reason,  Eusebius  dedgnatee  the  Son  «vroXoyof,  avroaolpit^  and  even  airri- 
fitof ;  for  although  grounded  by  God,  He  has  all  this  in  Himself,  as  in  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  totality.    He  is  riXf/o;  diro  r^KMiwy  etc. 

'  As  in  Philo's  system ;  but  far  more  definitely  hypostatical.  See  the 
Dem.  Ev.  4,  5,  13. 
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He  is  its  head  and  first-born,  and  through  Him  the  world  has  its 
perfection  :  He  is  also  the  bond  running  through  the  universe, 
and  as  it  were  its  soul :  He  is  not,  however,  diffused  through 
it,  but  hypostaticallj  concentred  in  Himself.  As  the  creative 
principle  of  the  world,  which  comprises  in  itself  the  imitated 
fulness  of  the  deity,  He  does  not  form  a  mere  part  of  the  world, 
but  occupies  in  it  an  unique  or  specific  position :  by  no  means 
the  position  of  a  mere  means ;  He  is  the  highest  personal  good 
in  the  world,  wherein  consists  its  perfection.  As  the  world  is  a 
li&fa  a&fuiy  with  many  members,  so  must  the  Son  also  neces- 
sarily be  one,  its  soul.  In  this  respect  also.  He  is  the  image  of 
the  Father,  setting  forth  His  fiova^la  (Dem.  ev.  4,  5.  3 ;  Eccl. 
Theol.  1,  2).  We  can  only  conceive  of  one  most  perfect  thing 
amongst  the  many ;  and  this  most  perfect  thing  is  the  Son,  who 
is  in  all  points  as  like,  or  equal,  to  the  Father  as  is  possible, 
unless  we  substitute  identity  for  distinction,  and  thus  adopt  the 
Jewish  error,  which  renounces  the  highest  boon  (yipcu:)^  to  wit, 
that  new  view  of  the  world  which  secures  to  it  unity  and  good- 
ness through  its  Mediator,  in  whom,  as  in  its  head,  consists  its 
perfection  (compare  the  de  eccl.  theol.  1,  4 ;  Dem.  Ev.  4,  3.  5). 
But  He  is  the  personal,  creative  principle  of  the  world;  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  as  time  first  came  into  existence  with  the 
world,  He  could  not  have  been  begotten,  that  is.  He  could  not 
first  have  attained  an  hypostatical  existence  outside  of  God, 
in  time.  He  was  begotten  before  all  iBons,  and  is  in  so  far 
dvdp)(Wf  that  is,  without  beginning  in  time,  for  He  was  be- 
gotten out  of  time.  We  see  thus,  that  had  it  been  necessary, 
he  might  have  described  the  generation  as  eternal,  though  in  a 
somewhat  different  sense  from  Origen's.  He  did  not  do  so 
however ;  nor,  further,  does  he  ever  style  the  Son  <jvpa^u)<:  with 
the  Father.  Plainly  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  more  decided  pro- 
minence to  the  distinction  between  that  which  is  cause  and  that 
which  is  effect,  he  avoids  teaching  the  coeternality  of  the  two, 
notwithstanding  he  also  maintained  the  Son  to  be  exalted  above 
the  world  and  tinie,  and  therefore  rejected  the  position — ^'  There 
was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not."  He  was  able  to  say,  and 
actually  did  say.  The  Son  was  always  with  the  Father.^  He 
might  even  have  consented  to  the  use  of  the  term  aw/aiBiov^  on 
the  understanding  that  the  causal  relation  should  be  left  un- 

^  Dem.  ev.  4,  3,  p.  149  : — rf  iretTpl  tig  vU»  ha  xairro;  aviforrx. 
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tOTiched.  For  its  integrity  seemed  to  him  better  assured,  when 
AS  it  were  an  interval  was  left  between  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
by  way  of  sensibly  expressing  the  logical  relation,  about  which 
he  was  really  concerned.  The  difference  between  him  and  Ori- 
gen,  therefore,  is  the  following : — For  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal 
generation,  and  the  principle  that  light  is  mconceivable  without 
brightness,  he  substituted  the  idea  of  the  untemporal  generation 
before  all  iEons.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  image  employed 
by  Origen,  because,  to  teach  that  the  procession  of  the  Son  was 
inevitable,  seemed  to  him  to  be  emanatistic,  ethnic,  unworthy  of 
God ;  because  brightness  could  be  taken  as  a  mere  quality  of 
light,  that  is,  as  a  mere  accident  of  the  divine  substance;  in  short, 
because  the  figure  appeared  to  favour  Sabellianism.  Further 
reasons  were — because  it  implied  the  hypostasis  of  the  Father  to 
be  imperfect  in  itself,  without  the  Son,  even  as  light  is  not  light 
without  brightness ;  and  lastly,  because  it  did  not  express  the 
arfhnnjTov  of  the  Father,  which  is  to  be  conceived  as  wpouTro- 
K€ifji£vov}  On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  again  exalts  tlie  Son, 
attributing  to  Him  divine  ova-iOy  more  frequently,  and  in  a  more 
comprehensive  manner,  than  Origen.  Nay  more,  in  relation  to 
the  first  he  says, —  The  idea  of  the  Son  is  involved  in  that  of  tho 
Father;  the  Son  was  always  with  the  Father,  and  so  forth :  it 
is  clear,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  form* 
ing  a  lower  estimate  of  the  Son  than  did  Origen.  The  conse- 
quence of  Eusebius  giving,  as  it  were,  a  sensuous  stamp  to  the 
causal  relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  that  he  con- 
ceived the  procession  of  the  Son  to  have  been  effected  by  one 
single  act  of  God,  whereas  Origen  represents  the  generation  as 
a  continuous  thing. 

From  the  metaphysical  position  assigned  to  the  Son  rela- 
tively to  the  world,  as  its  Mediator,  it  naturally  follows,  that  He 
is  the  principle  of  all  revelation,  both  of  the  general  revelation 
(Dem.  ev.  4,  6.  10.  13)  and  of  the  historical  revelations  made 
subseque.itly  to  the  Fall.  Even  in  Old  Testament  times  He 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  man  (Dem.  ev.  5,  11,  p«  218) ;  and 
rays  of  the  Logos  were  in  the  prophets  (Dem.  ev.  4,  10 :  ")8/5a» 
X^ieu  oiCTuie?  of  His  light").     But  the  entire  Logos  appeared 

'  Dem.  ev.  4,  8.  He  prefers  the  image  of  tvalU  to  that  of  light  and  ita 
brightnees ;  for  tvaliet  proceeds  forth  from  ointment,  and  forms  an  inde- 
pendent atmosphere,  without  diminution  or  division  (Dem.  ev.  4,  3). 

VOL.  II.  y 
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under  the  New  Testament,  to  heal  humanity  in  its  deeply 
sunken  condition  (Dem.  ev.  4,  10).  He  appropriated  a  truly 
human  body  out  of  Mary,  without  therefore  renouncing  His 
indissoluble  unity  with  the  Father,  or  rendering  Himself  pas- 
sible. The  sun  does  not  suffer,  says  he,  after  tlie  example  of 
Origen,  when  its  rays  shine  on  an  impure  place :  the  relation 
of  the  Logos  to  the  humanity,  appropriated  by  Him,  was  a 
purely  active  one ;  the  relation  of  the  humanity  was  a  passive 
one, — it  was  the  harp,  the  Logos  was  the  player  (Dem.  ev.  4, 
13).  The  death  of  Christ  he  views  as  a  sacrifice,  as  a  propitia- 
tion for  our  sins ;  and  displayed,  at  this  point  in  particular,  the 
deep  Christian  interest  he  took  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos 
(Dem.  ev.  4,  12).  After  His  exaltation.  His  body  was  deified 
and  swallowed  up  in  deity ;  but  neither  His  hypostasis  nor  His 
kingdom  shall  ever  come  to  an  end. 

This  idea  of  Christ,  which  existed  prior  to  the  Council  of 
Nic«,^  was  entertained,  not  by  an  isolated  few,  but  by  very 
many  in  the  Church  about  a.d.  320  (Note  43).  In  agreement 
with  the  great  body  of  the  Church,  he  regarded  it  as  equally 
certain  with  Monotheism  itself,  that  the  distinctively  Christian, 
new  element,  that  the  highest  element,  is  the  reconcilement  of 
God  through  God  in  Christ  (Eccl.  Theol.  1,  2) ;  that  the  divine 
was  given  in  Christ  in  a  personal  form ;  that  thus  the  true  view 
of  the  world  was  opened  up  to  men — that  view,  namely,  accord- 
ing to  which,  humanity,  nay,  even  the  world,  is  a  great  whole, 
one  body,  whose  eternal  Head  is  Christ,  the  Prophet,  High 
Priest,  and  Eling  (Dem.  ev.  4,  4 ;  adv.  Marc.  1,  1).  Although, 
then,  his  theory  may  be  pronounced  unsatisfactory,  and  fairly 
charged  with  curtailing  the  one  or  the  other  aspect,  concerning 
himself  we  may  say,  that  he  did  not  design  sudi  a  curtailment. 
On  the  contrary,  his  true  and  proper  efforts  were  in  harmony  with 
the  demands  of  the  Church.  The  more,  therefore,  must  he  be 
content  to  be  tested  by  the  question,  whether  his  theoxy  aids  in 
doing  full  justice  to  those  bases,  whose  recognition  he  himself 
aimed  at  securing  by  its  means ;  indeed,  he  himself  demanded 
to  be  judged  by  this  very  standard.  But  of  this,  more  here- 
after. In  the  first  instance,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  dogmaticians  of  the  Church  of  his  day 

^  It  is  not  quite  accurate  to  regard  this  middle  theory  between  Ariua 
and  AtbanasLus  as  the  fruit  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  men. 
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had  not  arrived  at  a  fixed  judgment  concerning  the  chief  point3 
about  which  his  theory  was  concerned ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^ 
that  his  theory  was  closely  connected  with  wide-spread  repre- 
sentations :  had  this  not  been  the  case,  Arias  could  not  have 
found  the  support  he  did  when  he  appeared.  The  Church  ad- 
vanced to  the  full  understanding  of  the  points  referred  to 
during  the  Arian  controversy.  The  majority  had  no  definite 
theor}',  and  were  compelled  by  the  Arian  struggles  to  enter  for 
tlie  first  time  on  a  deeper  investigation  of  these  questions.  In- 
deed, this  was  precisely  the  blessing  of  the  Arian  controversy, 
that,  owing  to  its  profound  inner  significance,  and  to  the  Sjmods 
which  it  caused  to  be  convened  at  so  many  different  points  of 
the  Christian  world,  the  collective  powers  of  the  Church  were 
concentrated  on  this  problem,  and  thus  the  dogmatic  progress, 
which  had  become  necessary,  was  realized.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  even  before  the  Church  formallv  devoted  itself  to  this 
dogmatical  work  (about  a.d.  325),  that  Christian  conscience  or 
tact,  which  is  immanent  in  faith,  enabled  it  to  decide  on  the 
character  of  Arian  principles  ;  and  it  did  actually  give  its 
judgment.  But  this  judgment  had  no  scientific  worth;  its 
worth  was  simply  and  solely  that  of  a  confession  of  the  common 
faith, — a  character  which  it  is  necessar}'  for  a  creed  to  possess. 
And  scientific  efforts,  so  far  from  being  thereby  rendered  un- 
necessary, were  thus  supplied  with  a  firm  ground  on  which  to 
stand.  We  can  accordingly  understand  the  apparently  contra- 
dictory circumstances,  tliat  Arius  should  at  first  be  so  unani- 
mously condemned  by  the  great  Synod  of  NicsBa ;  and  yet  that 
afterwards,  not  Arianism  indeed,  but  still  semi-Arianism,  should 
for  a  time  have  held  so  influential  a  position  in  the  Churchy 

III.  Arius. 

We  do  not  give  a  complete  and  adequate  description  of 
Arius,  when  we  merely  say  that  his  system  gathered  up  and 
combined  in  itself  everything  of  a  subordinatian  or  lowering 
character  relative  to  the  Son,  that  had  not  been  excluded  by 
the  preceding  development  of  the  Church:  were  this  all,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  made  any  great 
impression.  His  system  owed  its  seductiveness  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  features  of  the  kind  just  referred  to,  were 
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dominated  by  an  idea  apparently  fiivourablc  to  a  tendencjr  to  lay 
stress  on  the  hypostasis  of  the  Son,  which  had  not  only  become  an 
historical  necessity,  but  was  in  itself  completely  justified ;  nay 
more,  not  merely  to  favour,  but  to  give  it  for  the  first  time  fixity 
and  substance.  The  almost  hundred  years'  controversy  with 
the  various  forms  of  Sabellianism  had  necessarily  given  rise  to  a 
tendency  to  attach  greater  importance  to  the  hypostasis ;  and, 
as  many  even  of  the  ancients  saw,  the  athletic  law  of  dvOoTucij 
(antagonism)  exerted  its  influence  on  many  of  the  Church 
teachers  of  this  age.  Sabellianism,  which  was  simply  a  higher 
potence  of  Docetism,  constantly  threatened  to  reduce  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ — that  is,  in  reality,  the  Christian  religion — to 
a  transitory  phsenomenon.  Nor  could  the  conception  of  the 
reconciliation  between  God  and  man  fail  to  be  superficial,  so 
long  as  the  union  of  God  and  man  in  Christ  was  deemed 
momentary,  or  almost  of  the  nature  of  a  vision.  Humanity 
cannot  have  been  reconciled  with  God  through  Christ  to  its 
very  roots;  the  reconciliation  cannot  become  a  certain  truth 
and  a  permanent  reality  in  us ;  unless  a  perfect  man,  and  not 
a  mere  body,  a  mere  human  shell,  were  assumed  by  God,  and 
unless  this  assumption  penetrated  to  the  inmost  centre  of  the 
human  personality.  This  point  Sabellianism  never  reached; 
on  the  contrary,  its  efforts  to  attain  to  a  true  humanity  neces- 
sarily ended  in  Ebionism.  There  was  something  dazzling  in 
the  great  pains  it  took,  relatively  to  the  revelation  in  Christ; 
but  the  actual  performance  was  so  far  from  corresponding  to 
the  efforts  put  forth,  that  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
had  some  of  the  pains  been  spared,  and,  instead  thereof,  a  more 
permanent  and  substantial  result  presented. 

This  is  the  reason  why  we  have  found  tlie  Church  teachers, 
from  Tertullian  onwards,  with  few  exceptions,  far  more  favour- 
ably inclined  to,  at  all  events,  some  form  of  Subordinatian- 
ism,  than  many  of  the  second  century  (for  example,  Irenseus). 
These  latter,  on  the  contrary,  were  most  concerned  to  assert 
the  true  deity  of  the  Son,  and  therefore  approximated  more 
nearly  to  Monarchianism  of  the  Sabellian  kind,  than  did  the 
teachers  of  the  third  century.  But  when  Monarchianism  went 
on  definitely  and  systematically  to  repudiate  that  which  the  latter 
Church  teachers  had  merely  momentarily  left  in  the  background, 
the  duty  devolving  on  the  Church,  during  the  third  centuiy, 
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no  longer  continued  to  be  that  of  establishing  the  truth  of  the 
deity  of  Christ  and  His  equality  with  the  Father ;  for,  during 
the  second  century,  this  had  been  clearly  seen  and  established. 
Its  work  lay,  on  the  contrary,  so  decidedly  in  the  opposite 
direction,  that  for  a  time  it  was  almost  necessary  to  take  regres- 
sive steps,  in  order  to  the  attaining  of  a^full  apprehension,  of 
the  problem  awaiting  solution*  The  new  point  to  be  gained 
was,  the  idea  of  the  hypostasis  of  the  higher  nature  of  Christ ; 
winch  was  the  only  thing  fitted  to  raise  the  Church  above  both 
Ebionism  and  Sabellianism,  above  the  category  of  divine  power 
and  that  of  divine  substance,  and  to  constitute  the  eternal  and 
absolute  significance  of  the  Person  of  Christ  and  Christianity  a 
matter  of  settled  conviction.  Consequently,  the  task  devolving 
on  the  fourth  century  was,  in  the  first  instance,  simply  that  of 
connecting  the  idea  of  hypostasis — ^which,  after  being  toned 
down  by  Irensdus  and  his  successors,  had  been  more  carefully 
considered  during  the  third  century — ^with  the  ancient  affirma- 
tion of  the  true  deity  of  the  Son.  This,  however,  was  just  the 
most  difficult  task  of  all,  requiring  as  it  did  both  the  transform 
mation  of  the  preceding,  and  the  determination  of  the  Christian, 
conception  of  Qod.  Even  in  Nicsaa  no  attempt  was  made  to 
explain  the  mode  of  this  conjunction,  to  conciliate  the  hypo- 
stasis of  the  Son  with  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence :  all  that 
the  Fatliers  there  assembled  did,  was  to  declare  that  the  hypo- 
static form  of.  the  higher  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  true  deity 
thereof,  are  two  points  equally  certain  to  faith ;  that  the  con- 
junction in  question  is  immediately  effected  in,  and  should  be 
confessed  by,  faitli ;  for  which  reason,  it  is  incumbent  on 
Christian  science  to  bring  about  the  recognition  of  the  union  of 
the  two,  without  detriment  to  either. 

Shortly  before  Arius,  we  find  that  the  zesl  displayed  by  the 
teaciiers  of  the  Church,  in  opposition  to  Sabellianism,  and  in 
the  assertion  of  the  reality  and  permanence  of  the  hypostasis  of 
the  higher  nature  of  Christ,  was  moderated  by  the  controversy 
with  Dionysius  of  Alexandria ;  and  that  they  received  a  warning 
to  avoid  the  onesidedness  which  forgets  that  the  true  path  of  the 
Church,  in  relation  to  doctrine,  lies  always  between  two  errors. 
Clear  tokens  have  shown  to  us,  that  from  his  day  onwards  there 
more  and  more  frequently  arose  men,  who,  whilst  adopting  tho 
doctrine  of  the  essential  equali^  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
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from  the  Sabellians,  and  that  of  the  hypostasis  of  the  latter 
from  the  Subordinatians,  set  their  faces^  not  merely  against  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  parties^  but  against  both  (see  Section 
Third,  Chapter  First).  Even  the  school  of  Origen  famished 
its  full  share  of  men  of  this  tendency  (see  Section  Second, 
Chapter  Third).  Bat  wh  have  found  also,  that  many,  both  in 
the  West  and  in  the  East,  were  unable  to  maintain  that  the 
Son  was  of  the  like  substance  with  God,  and  had  an  hypostasis, 
save  on  subordinatian  principles.  They  either  represented  the 
Son  as  first  proceeding  forth  from  or  begotten  by  God,  for  the 
creation  of  the  world ;  or  else  as  a  middle  being  between  God 
and  the  world.  Contradictory  as  these  transitional  theories  were 
in  themselves,  and  certain  as  it  was  that  they  necessarily  cur- 
tailed the  equality  of  the  essence  of  the  Son  with  that  of  the 
Father,  which  they  desired  to  uphold,  their  authors  still  clung 
to  them,  because,  apart  from  such  subordinatian  elements,  they 
feared  having  to  surrender  the  hardly-won  hypostasis  of  the 
Son,  falling  back  into  Sabellianism,  with  its  denial  of  distinc- 
tions, and  thus  renewing  the  old  struggles.  These  theories, 
therefore,  and  its  own  marked  antagonism  to  the  already  repu- 
diated Sabellianism,  apart  altogether  from  other  matters,  must 
have  decidedly  facilitated  the  introduction  of  Arianism ;  even 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  after  Arianism  and  Athanasianism  had 
openly  entered  the  lists  against  each  other,  it  became  possible 
for  men  like  Eusebius  to  wear  the  favourable  ap])earanc«  of 
pursuing  a  middle  course  between  two  extremes.  This  appear- 
ance drew  around  them  a  great  maltitude  of  very  agile  but  un- 
steady forces,  which,  affected  by  the  struggles  going  on  around, 
were  forced  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  matter ;  and  were 
unable  to  gan  a^'firm  footing,  until  they  decidedly  ranged  them- 
selves either  on  the  side  of  Arias  or  on  that  of  Athanasius. 

After  the  controversy  of  Dionysius,  the  anti-subordinatian 
tendency  attained  to  constantly  greater  predominance  in  the 
Alexandrian  Church,  although  it  was  at  first  repressed  by  Ori- 
genistic  traditions.  About  a.d.  270,  Theognostus  flourished 
there ;  and  from  A.D.  283  to  a.d.  300,  Pierius.  A  fragment  is 
still  extant  of  a  lost  work,  entitled  'ir€pl  r^  hri^iiia^  rov 
Xpurrov  (in  Greek,  in  A.  Mai's  Coll.  Nov.  7,  306,  307,  ell. 
134),  by  Petrus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria  from  A.D.  300  to  311,  in 
which  he  teaches  the  identity  of  the  nature  of  the  Son  with  that 
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of  the  Father.  (Note  44.)  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Petnis^ 
Alexander  became  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  According  to  an 
account  which  is  not  thoroughly  accredited,  Anus  was  not  merely 
a  presbyter  under  him,  but  also  the  successor  of  Pierius  as 
teacher  at  the  school  of  Catechetes,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  varied  learning.  He  received  his  education,  probably  in 
company  with  Ensebius  of  Nicomedia,  whom  he  designates 
SvXKovKUMvuTTc^  from  Lucian  in  Antioch,  amongst  others. 
Personal  considerations,  and  especially  conceit,  which  manifesto 
itself  in  his  Thalia,  may  have  partly  influenced  him  in  attacking 
Alexander  and  the  growing  anti-subordinatian  tendency ;  but 
still  there  is  no  doubt  that,  even  prior  to  the  controversy,  his 
point  of  view  was  different  from  his  opponent's  (Socr.  H.  E.  i. 
6 ;  Epist.  Alex.).  Alexander  reproached  him  with  having  con- 
cealed his  opinions  for  a  considerable  period.  In  an  association 
of  presbyters,  the  Bishop  had  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  Trinity^ 
of  whose  contents  all  that  we  know  (Socr.  H.  E.  i.  5)  is,  that  he 
set  his  face  against  a  onesided  tendency  to  the  discrimination  of 
the  hjrpostases,  and  endeavoured  to  lead  the  mind  back  from  the 
triplicity  to  the  unity,  seeking  to  point  out  the  latter  in  the 
former  (iv  rpU&i,  fwvaSa  eUnu  ^CKoca^v  ideoKoyei).  That  to 
which  we  drew  attention  above,  thus  manifests  itself  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  controv^rsy.-namely,  either  progress  is 
made  to  the  recognition  of  the  full  deity  of  the  Son ;  or  else  a 
return  is  made  from  the  anti-Sabellian  momentum  of  hypo- 
stasis to  the  earlier  one  of  the  true  deity  of  the  Son,  but  under 
a  higher  form.  That  Alexander  meant  to  give  up  the  point 
which  had  been  gained  during  the  third  century,  to  wit,  the 
hypostasis  of  the  higher  nature  of  Christ,  is  not  probable ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  taken  the  Trinity,  as  a  thincc  already  estab- 
lished^r  his  starting-point,  and  thence  to  havf  gone  on  to  the 
unity  of  the  hypostases.  He  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have 
laid  hold  of  the  problem,  just  as  it  had  been  set  forth  by  Diony- 
sius  of  Borne.  Arius  believed  that  he  saw  Sabellianism  therein, 
— without  doubt,  however,  unjustly ;  for  a  Sabellian  might  well 
have  joined  with  Arius  in  saying, — "  There  was  a  time  when 
the  Son  was  not."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable,  inasmuch 
as  Arius  at  once  objected  to  Alexander, — el  6  Trarifp  iyhnnjae 
Tov  vihv,  apj(rfv  inrdp^f^^  i)(ei  6  yejnnfdeh,  tciai  iK  rcvrov  hrjKoVj 
oTi  r^v  ore  ovk  ^v  o  vlh^iy — that  Alexander  agreed  with  Arius  in 
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teaching  tlie  generation  of  the  Son ;  but  held  that  the  generation 
should  be  conceived  as  eternal,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  Logos 
and  Wisdom  were  not  coetemal  with  God,  God  must  have  been 
at  one  time  0^X07099  dao^o^  (compare  Socr.  H.  E.  i.  6 ;  compare 
Note  46 ;  see  Note  45) ;  whereas  Arius  tried  to  show  that  the 
idea  of  generation,  consequently  of  af)%^,  in  the  sense  of  prin- 
ciple, involves  a  beginning  in  time,  or  an  ^*  initium."  In  this 
matter  he  was  undoubtedly  very  unlike  the  speculative  Origen ; 
but  on  that  very  ground  more  to  the  taste  of  common  under- 
standings, especially  as  he  possessed  considerable  dialectical 
skiU.^ 

As  Arius  was  unwilling  to  posit  time  as  existing  prior  to  the 
world,  therefore  also  prior  to  the  Son,  the  unscientific,  clumsy 
phrase,  ^1/  ire  ovk  ffVy  did  not  denote,  in  his  hand,  strictly  what 
the  words  expressed,  but  something  different,  for  which  it  was 
intended  to  prepare  the  way.  It  acquired  its  true  meaning  from 
the  negation  which  it  was  intended  to  convey, — ^to  wit,  the  Son 
is  not  coetemal  with  the  Father.'  The  causal  relation  involves 
the  priority  of  the  cause  to  the  effect.  In  this  way,  however, 
the  cause,  God,  would  be  placed  in  time,  in  order  that  the  Son 
might  be  placed  in  time.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  unlike 
each  other,  both  would  be  alike,  in  so  far  as  the  one  is  as  truly 

^  After  Athanaiiiiis,  however,  he  shrank  from  entirdy  following  the 
common  understanding  of  men,  and  supposiDg  time  to  have  been  even 
before  the  existence  of  a  world :  hence  he  avoided  saying,  i»  x^pcff  Srt  wk 
(v,  and  left  ont  xp^pog ;  and  yet  he  went  on  to  argue  as  Uiough  he  had  used 
X^'vof.  What  he  really  aimed  at  showing  was,  that  the  idea  and  being  of  the 
Father  do  not  necessarily  inrolve  the  idea  and  being  of  the  Son,  but  that 
the  Son,  in  relation  to  the  Father,  is  something  accidental. 

'  EpipL  Hnr.  69,  6,  from  the  letter  addresBed  by  Arius  to  Eusebins : — 
*^  We  are  persecuted,  because  we  say — ^The  Son  had  an  dfxii'^^  Here  also 
there  is  again  the  same  amphiboly.  In  the  Ep.  ad  Alex.  ib.  7,  and  Ath.  de 
Syn.  16,  we  read  : — -'O  /wiv  0tof  mfrtu^  raw  Trirretf  rvYK^^^'\  hnip  Awttnxfi^ 
fiOpeneiTOC,     'O  )i  vU{,  dxfiopa^  yw^n^tXf  ^^^  row  Tratrpo^  »ai  Trpo  ttiamf 

ovroifo  0fOf  rfo  Triwrut  wriif'  )/^  jcml  ttoo  tou  vlou  loriy,  »e  »«ti  xcipd  wov  fiu 
fitci^iiKcifitp,  futrd  fAtffnf  nfy  ixxXmiccp  xnifv^ttirrof.  To  Eusebius,  indeed,  he 
wrote  in  a  different  tone  regarding  Alexander.  The  latter  probably  assigned 
to  the  Father  the  pre-eminence  of  the  principle,  but  he  can  scarcely  have 
designated  Him  the  Mouas 
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bound  by  the  conditions  of  time  as  the  other.  In  oixler,  there- 
fore,  to  bring  out  the  wished-for  subordination,  he  was  com^ 
polled  to  go  back  to  the  law  of  causation,  and  out  of  its  different 
fonns  to  select  the  one  which  most  distinctly  involved  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  Son.  A  cause  may  be  either  onesided  or 
reciprocal ;  tliat  is,  the  action  may  be  either  all  on  one  side,  or 
each  may  act  in  turn.  It  may  be  essential  and  necessary  to  a 
cause,  to  pass  into  action ;  indeed,  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  so 
necessary,  that  the  cause  would  not  merely  not  be  a  cause,  but 
would  have  no  existence  at  all,  if  it  did  not  act :  or  the  effect 
may  not  arise  necessarily  from  the  ess^ice  of  the  cause,  but  be 
dependent  on  something,  which  may  either  exist  or  not  exist 
without  detriment  to  the  cause ; — ^it  may  depend,  for  example, 
on  a  free  act  of  will;  in  which  latter  case,  the  effect  would 
owe  its  rise  to  something  accidental  and  indifferent  to  the 
essence  of  the  cause,  and  would  consequently  be  itself  fortui-- 
tons,  contingent.  Finally,  the  effect  may  be  something  equal 
or  similar  to  the  cause  and  its  essence,  or  something  foreign  and 
disparate ; — the  latter,  when  the  causative  energy  does  not  flow 
naturally  and  necessarily  out  of  the  essence  of  the  cause,  but 
waits  for  an  external,  that  is,  a  fortuitous  impulse.  Anus  does 
not  enter  on  an  investigation  of  these  different  forms  of  the 
causal  relation  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  which  is  applicable 
to  the  case  in  question,  but  selects  the  one  that  suits  him  best, — 
that  which  first  suggests  itself  to  superficial  thinking.  God 
(the  Father)  is  the  oLruovy  the  Cause  absolutely ;  besides  Him 
there  is  only  the  Nothing.  Oat  of  Himself,  He  could  not  pro- 
duce the  Son ;  for  that  would  make  the  Son  either  a  Yalen-^ 
tinian  irpo^oXify  or  a  portion  of  God,  having  the  like  essence 
with  Him  (Manichsean)  ;  and  the  unity  of  God  would  be  rent 
asunder  after  a  Sabellian  fashion,  as  was  done  by  Hierakas 
(Note  46).  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  there  was  no  eternal  matter, 
God  must  have  called  the  Son  into  existence  out  of  nothing.^ 
From  which  it  follows  further,  that  because  He  cannot  be  of 
the  substance  of  God,  He  was  created  by  the  Will  of  God 
(deX^fuiT^  Oeov  KTur^epra)* 

On  these  two  principles,  Anus  at  first  took  his  stand : — ^The 
Son  is  not  eternal,  and  He  is  created  out  of  nothing.    The  for- 

^  Ep.  ad  Euseb. : — ^^  We  saj  tbia  (that  the  Son  is  IS  ov»  Sinaii)^  because 
He  is  neither  a  part  of  God,  nor  formed  from  preriously  existing  materioL** 
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mer  principle  has  but  little  force  in  itself,  because  he  immediately 
adds  (see  note  2,  p.  232),  He  was  begotten  out  of  time,  before 
the  world  and  time  {npo  aimfcov).  Tlie  proper  significance  of 
the  first  position  is  determined  by  the  second,  which  leads  us 
from  the  time  to  the  mode  of  the  gienesis  of  the  Son,  to  His 
creation.  The  idea  of  the  deity,  he  means  to  say,  is  complete 
in  itself ;  its  being  is  to  be  presupposed  perfect,  even  apart  from 
the  Son.  The  Son  forms,  in  no  respect,  a  constituent  part  of 
the  divine  essence.  There  was  no  eternal  necessity  whatever  in 
the  essence  of  God  that  He  should  have  a  Son ;  for  such  a  ne- 
cessity would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  potential  being  of  the 
Son  in  God.  It  was  therefore  not  the  idea  of  causality  that 
impelled  him  to  maintain  that  the  Son  was  created  out  of  no- 
thing, and  did  not  arise  out  of  the  essence  of  God.  For  between 
parents  and  children,  for  example,  the  causal  relation  is  also  one 
of  essence,  as  Athanasius  often  objected.  A  further  consideration 
co-operated  to  induce  him  to  deny  that  the  Son  was  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Father.  This  consideration  was  not  the  unity  of 
God,  or  a  strict  Monotheism ;  for  Anus  unhesitatingly,  after  his 
manner,  set  his  face  against  a  rigid  Monotheism.  But  his  con- 
ception of  God  admitted  absolutely  of  no  distinctions,  no  self- 
diremption,  no  self-communication.  He  feared  that  if  passages 
like  "  Of  Him,"  "  Out  of  His  bosom,"  "  I  proceeded  forth  from 
the  Father,"  were  referred  to  the  Son  as  an  essentially  equal 
portion  (jiipo^  ofuwvalov)  or  as  a  7r/M>/3oX^,  God  would  be  made 
avvOera^,  Btalpero^y  that  is.  He  would  lose,  if  not  His  unity,  yet 
His  simplicity  (£p.  ad  Alex.)  and  His  self-sameness ;  He  would 
become  rpeirroq  xai  a-&fia  koX  rh  oucoKovda  r^  amfuiri,  nr64Tymv. 
He  can  only  preserve  His  singularity  by  retaining  His  simplicity. 
Arius'  chief  blows  were  directed  therefore  against  Sabellianism : 
he  does  not  indeed  deny  that  it  is  monotheistic,  but  charges  it 
with  robbing  God  of  His  singularity,  and  with  commingling  God 
and  the  world  by  neglecting  to  note  the  simplicity  of  the  divine 
bdng.     In  Anus'  eyes,  God  is  auap^o^,  fiovarraro^j  oBuilpero^, 

The  development  of  the  idea  of  God  has  therefore  now 
reached  the  point  when  the  question  arises.  Whether  God  is  in 
Himself  rigid,  abstract  being,  or  living  motion,  and  therefore 
the  subject  of  distinctions.  Arius  failed  to  see  the  great  differ- 
ence between  that  which  Alexander  aimed  at  and  Sabellianism ; 
he  was  blind  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Monarchianism  of  Sabel- 
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lius  started  with  a  conception  of  God  exactly  like  his  own,  to 
wit,  from  the  conception  of  the  essence  of  God  as  abstract  nnity. 
The  only  difference  between  Sabellius  and  Arius  was,  that  the 
former  placed  the  unity  and  simplidty  of  God  under  the  cate^ 
gory  of  substance,  and  was  therefore  able  to  conceive  it  as 
having  accidents  (the  aspect  of  revelation,  for  example),  which 
must  ever  return  unto,  and  be  commingled  with,  the  substance ; 
whereas  Arius  advanced  further  to  the  category  of  aXrvov  or 
cause,  and  first  by  means  thereof  aimed  at  distinguishing  more 
determinately  between  that  which  posits  and  that  which  is 
posited.  God  is  fjunwraro^y  the  highest  causality  in  relation  to 
the  world ;  and  that  which  is  itself  aryhnnfrovy  the  final  cause, 
alone  deserves,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  name  of  Deity.  Arius 
did  not  deem  the  conception  of  that  causality  to  be  complete, 
unless  taken  together  with  the  incomparableness  and  simplicity 
of  God.  Then  first,  in  his  view,  do  we  arrive  at  a  determinate 
and  fixed  distinction  between  the  final  cause  and  that  which  is 
posited,  and  consequently  at  the  truth  of  the  causal  relation. 
That  a  speculative  element  was  contained  in  this  advance  from 
the  category  of  substance  to  that  of  causality,  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  only  question  is.  Whether  Arius,  in  his  zeal  for  the  causal 
relation,  did  not  so  overstrain  the  distinction  between  that  which 
is  effect  and  that  which  is  cause,  as  to  arrive  at  precisely  the 
opposite  result,  to  wit,  that  the  cause  can  never  really  produce 
an  effect,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  cause  is  incapable  of  being 
a  cause.  But,  before  proceeding  to  consider  this  question,  let 
us  first  bring  under  notice  the  other  aspect  of  Arius'  first  point 
of  view.  In  his  Epistle  to  Alexander  he  says,  not  merely, — 
^'  God  alone  is  wise,  good,  unchangeable,  the  God  of  the  Law,  of 
the  Prophets,  and  of  the  New  Testament;"  but  also, — "  He  begat 
His  only-begotten  Son  before  eternal  times  (^po  ypixwdv  clUovu)ov\ 
by  whom  also  He  made  the  world  and  the  universe ;  He  begat 
Him,  however,  not  merely  in  seeming  (So/in;<r€i),  but  in  truth ; 
He  constituted  Him  an  hypostasis  by  His  own  will  (imearrjire), 
and  made  Him  unchangeable  and  unalterable  (arpeirrov  xal 
audXXoi<iarov,  To  the  same  effect  in  the  Epistle  to  Eusebius, — 
fiovkrifiarL  koX  fiovK^  inriarr)  Trpo  ')(p6vtov — irXrjprf^  ©609  /Jovo^ 
761/^9  avaWoioyrosi) ;  a  perfect  work  of  God  {jcrlafia  Oeov  T€- 
Xetoi/), — not,  however,  like  one  of  His  other  works ;  a  production^ 
but  not  like  one  of  His  other  productions." 
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From  this  we  see  clearly,  that  at  first  he  had  no  intention  of 
depriving  the  Son  of  His  unique  position.  The  beginnings  of 
Arius  still  bear  very  marked  traces  of  the  development  which 
had  preceded.  The  Son  was  still  regarded  as  occupying  ^ 
unique  position  among  creatures ;  as  unalterable  and  unchange- 
able ;  as  bearing,  therefore,  a  distinctive  and  peculiar  likeness  to 
the  Father ;  as  not  needing  first  to  merit  the  dignity  and  name 
of  GU)d,  but  as  at  once  irXa^pfj^  Beo^  (Ep.  ad  Euseb.).  In  giv- 
ing Him  life  and  being,  the  Fatlier  at  the  same  time  gave  Him 
also  His  glory  (r^  80^09  (TvvviroaTqaavTo^.ain^  rot)  irarph^j 
Ep.  ad  Alex.).  He  is  therefore  again  represented  as  a  middle 
being  between  Grod  and  the  world.  We  find  a  new  confirma- 
tion of  this  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  Son  was  equipped  for 
the  creation  of  the  world.  For  not  only  Athanasius,  but  even 
Alexander  (Socr.  H.  E.  1,  6),  justly  asked, — "  How  can  He  who 
creates  be  like  that  which  is  created?"  Precisely  Arius'  view 
of  the  causal  relation  necessarily  involved  fixing  the  greatest 
gulf  also  between  the  world  and  the  Son,  its  Creator.  The  Son 
is  raised  to  this  high  position,  not  indeed  as  an  end  in  Him- 
self, but  merely  as  a  means,  with  the  design  of  filling  up  the 
still  greater  gulf  naturally  existing  between  God  and  the  world  ^ 
but  in  order  to  His  being  the  principle  of  the  cosmos,  He  is 
equipped  with  these  lofty  predicates.  God  in  His  uniqueness 
and  majesty  is  too  exalted,  says  Arius  also,  according  to  Eusebiu& 
(see  above),  for  it  not  to  be  unworthy  of  Him  to  ci*eate  the  world ; 
the  world  would  not  have  been  able  to  bear  His  hands  (cf.  de 
deer.  syn.  Nic.  c.  8).  For  this  reason.  He  created  at  first  a 
single  being,  whom  He  termed  Son  and  Logos,  in  order  that 
He,  taking  up  a  middle  position,  might  create  the  other  things 
(roinov  fiiaov  yievofievov :  Atlian.  c.  Ar.  or.  2,  24  f .).^     We 

^  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  idea  of  the  creation,  as  efifected  by. 
means  of  the  Son,  had  even  at  that  time  been  entertained  by  Arius.  The 
notion  advanced  by  Asterius,  that  the  Son  learnt  how  to  create  from  the 
Father  (Athan.  c.  Ar.  or.  2,  28),  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  doctrinal 
formation,  for  there  the  rpk^rop  of  the  Son  is  already  visible;  but  the 
Father  is  represented  as  creating  immediately,  and  not  merely  through  the 
Son.  For  if  the  Son  be  reduced  to  a  lower  rank  than  that  assigned  to  Him 
at  first,  even  by  Arius,  if  a  world  is  to  be  created  at  all,  its  creation  must 
be  entrusted  to  the  Father  Himself ;  that  is,  the  entire  basis  on  which  they 
had  originally  begun  to  build  their  conception  of  God  was  a^ain  destroyed 
(see  below).    The  opinion  entertained  by  some  Arians  appears  to  have  held 
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here  see  quite  cleai'I y,  that  the  old  higher  conception  of  the  Son 
hovered  before  the  mind  of  Arias  at  the  commencement  of  His 
career.  For  if  God  is  too  exalted,  and  the  world  too  low  to 
bear  the  immediate  creative  action  of  God ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  He  is  not  too  lofty  to  create  the  Son  immediately,  nor  the 
Son  too  low  to  be  immediately  created ;  evidently  the  Son  must 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  adequate  to  God :  and  this  stands  in 
most  intimate  connection  with  the  circumstance  of  Arias  then 
attributing  perfection  and  unchangeablen&ss  to  the  Son  (TrXi;^^ 
6€09  fiovoyevff^  oi/aXXouioros). 

Arius,  however,  soon  went  further;  indeed,  he  could  not 
avoid  doing  so;  and  although,  from  time  to  time,  as  though 
shocked  at  the  conclusions  to  which  he  was  being  led,'  he  evinced 
a  disposition  to  retrace  his  steps  (for  example,  in  the  above-men- 
tioned epistles  to  Ensebius  and  Alexander,  after  having  allowed 
himself,  even  during  his  stay  in  Alexandria,  in  the  first  heat  of 
the  controversy,  to  be  partially  led  away  to  statements  which  he 
was  not  able  fully  to  endorse  till  a  later  period :  compare  the 
Ep.  Alex,  in  Socr.  1,  6,  and  the  Ep.  Alex,  ad  Alex.,  Theodoret, 
H.  E.  1,  3),  the  necessity  of  the  case  drove  him  irresistibly  on- 
wards, till  he  arrived  at  the  system  laid  down  in  the  Thalia.' 

If,  then,  the  Son  is  exalted  above  the  world,  and  is  constituted 
its  Creator,  in  order  that  He  may  bridge  over  the  gulf  between 
it  and  the  majesty  of  God ;  and  if,  accordingly.  He  continues  in 
the  nearness  to  God  described  above;  what  becomes  of  that 
utterly  incomparable  elevation  and  singularity  of  the  Father? 
For,  in  that  the  Son  was  the  worthy  image  of  the  Father,  there 
was  no  longer  any  need  for  this  very  vehement  opposition.  On 
the  contrary,  something  of  the  cause  must  have  passed  over  into 
its  adequate  effect ;  consequently,  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
essential  equality  of  the  Son  could  no  longer  be  deemed  objec- 
tionable, nor  the  use  of  the  expression  e{  ovk  ivrmv  be  justified. 
Precisely  this,  however,  appeared  to  him  to  lead,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  Emanatism  and  to  a  division  of  God ;  and,  on  the  other 

a  middle  podtion  between  this  and  the  one  above  mentioned.  To  the  Father 
appertained  the  hmfctwpyiet,  that  is,  probably,  the  creative  act  considered  aa 
an  unity ;  to  the  Son  the  »r/a;6«r«,  that  is,  the  creative  works,  which  are 
\  plurality. 

^  Unless  we  are  ready  to  charge  him  point  blank  with  double  dealing. 

'  Coropard,  in  particular,  Athan.  c.  Ar.  or.  1. 
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handy  to  involve  a  oomiption  of  the  idea  of  causality,  in  con- 
sequence  of  importance  enough  not  being  attached  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  effect  and  cause*  He  apprehended  the  reduction 
of  the  causal  relation  to  a  patripassian  identity,  or  to  a  Sabellian 
substantiality,  if  too  great  a  resemblance  were  posited  between 
the  Son  and  the  Father*  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  he  intended 
by  means  of  the  causal  relation  to  denote  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  incommunicable,  exalted  Deity,  and  everything  out- 
side of  it,  he  was  compelled  to  adopt  the  course  of  giving 
greater  prominence  to  the  difference  between  the  Son  and  the 
Father.  If  the  Son  really  stood  so  near  to  God  as  he  repre- 
sented, for  His  very  excellence  sake,  a  certain  necessity  would 
have  lain  on  the  essence  of  God  to  bring  Him  foith ;  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Son  would  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  involved  in  the 
idea  of  God  Himself ;  He  must  be  in  some  way  supposed  to  have 
existed  eternally  in  God,  especially  as  His  excellence  could  not 
have  been  derived  from  nothing,  but  must  have  been  grounded 
in  the  divuie  essence  and  self-communication.  Arius  therefore 
passed  by  thb  form  of  the  divine  causality, — which  involved 
the  transmission  of  something  of  the  essence  of  the  cause  to 
the  effect,  as  in  the  case  of  parents  and  children ;  and  which 
further  seemed  to  him  to  bear  a  physical  character,  and  to  lessen 
the  distinction  between  cause  and  effect, — ^and  preferred  another. 
To  this  course  he  was  impelled  by  the  decisive  words,  i^  ovk 
SvTwVj  implying  as  they  did,  that  the  essence  of  the  Son  was 
absolutely  different  from  that  of  the  Father ;  for  they  required 
botli  the  development  of  the  consequences  involved  in  tliem,  and 
the  rejection  of  traditional  determinations,  the  more  inexorably, 
as,  in  the  view  of  Arius,  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  full 
justice  could  be  done  to  the  incomparable  dignity  of  God. 

He  ought,  then,  logically  to  have  gone  on  to  say, — Inasmuch 
as  the  Son  must  have  sprung  from  nothing,  and  was  a  creature ; 
and  inasmuch,  further,  as  everything  which  belongs  to  the  world 
is  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  God ;  there  can  exist  neither  Son 
nor  world,  but  God  alone  in  His  singularity  and  solitude.  For 
obvious  reasons,  however,  he  was  unwilling  to  go  so  far ;  and 
contented  himself  with  the  obvious  advantage  offered  by  the  i^ 
OVK  ivrtovy  which  appeared  to  him  satisfactorily  to  provide  for 
the  dignity  of  God,  and  which  presupposes  a  conception  of 
causality,  whose  analogue  b  the  free  will  of  man,  positing  thin£rs 
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that  are  not  essentially  necessary  or  homogeneous,  but  rather 
fortuitous,  casual.^ 

That  which  is  created  out  of  nothing,  is  of  a  nature  totally 
different  from  that  of  God.  Least  of  all  can  it  be  unchange- 
able, unalterable ;  for  otherwise  it  would,  in  some  way  or  other, 
be  possessed  of  absoluteness ;  and  absoluteness  belongs  to  God 
alone.  Nor  could  it  be  a  temporal  being ;  for  the  temporal  is 
subject  to  growth,  and  therefore  to  change.  Consequently  (he 
now  teaches),  the  Son  is  alterable  and  changeable  (rpeirrd^  koX 
dWouard^  rffv  ^vaWi  m  kcu,  iravra  r^  Xoyucd),  As  to  essence. 
He  is  foreign  to  God  ({^vo^,  aXKorpios;)^  completely  separated 
from  Him  (aTretrxpiviofievosijj  unlike  the  substance  of  the  Father, 
not  veritably  and  naturally  Logos  of  the  Father,  not  the  true 
power  of  God ;  but  one  of  the  so-called  powers  of  God,  as  the 
locust  (oKpU)  also  is  termed  not  merely  a  power,  but  a  great 
power  (see  Joel  ii.) ;  the  many  other  powers,  however,  resemble 
the  Son  (Ep.  Alex,  in  Socr.  1,6;  Athan.  c.  Ar.  or.  1,  5,  6). 
If  the  case  stand  thus  with  the  physical  quality  of  the  power 
and  might  of  the  Son,  what  remains  for  the  will  and  the  intel- 
lect ?  The  Son  neither  knows  Himself  nor  the  Father  com- 
pletely ;  the  Father  is  by  nature  a  mystery,  unutterable,  in- 
cognizable by  the  creature ;  it  is  His  idea  to  be  unsearchable. 
For  which  reason,  even  the  Son  cannot  reveal  Him  perfectly 
(Athan.  c.  Ar.  or.  1,  6.  9 ;  de  Syn.  15 ;  Note  47). 

At  this  point  we  discern  most  clearly  the  feebleness,  not 
merely  of  the  religious,  but  even  of  the  higher  scientific  impulse 
in  Arius.  In  the  sphere  of  the  relative,  his  movements  are  easy 
and  skilful ;  in  the  handling  of  the  lower  categories  of  logic,  he 
evinces  dialectic  address ;  but  he  applies  them  as  a  standard  to 

1  In  consequence  of  not  having  the  idea  of  true,  ethical  freedom,  Arius 
feared  to  represent  the  cause  of  the  world  as  working  by  neoessitj ;  and  he 
was,  therefore,  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  its  origin.  Its 
author,  therefore,  in  the  last  instance,  was  Chance ;  only  Arias  gives  this 
chance  a  seat  in  the  will  of  Gk)d,  in  the  form  of  caprice.  He  was  right  in 
repudiating  a  purely  physical  conception  of  God,  seeing  that  it  admits  of  no 
distinction  between  God  and  the  world.  But  still  he  clings  with  one  hand 
to  the  very  same  conception  of  God,  when  he  gives  an  irrationality  like 
accident,  caprice,  a  place  in  God ;  and  that  with  the  notion  of  highly  ex- 
alting Him.  The  fortuitous,  in  the  form  of  an  *^  accidens,**  may  be  attri- 
buted to  God,  viewed  as  subtftauce ;  indeed,  like  Arius*  conception  of  God, 
it  is  neoeasarily  characterised  thereby. 
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everything,  and  is  unable  to  rise  to  anything  higher.  He  is 
entirely  destitute  of  the  strictly  speculative  faculty.  God's 
essence  lie  represents  as  totally  incognizable,  and  this  incog- 
nizableness  he  deems  to  form  part  of  His  exaltedness :  at  the 
same  time,  he  forgets  that  if  we  cannot  know  anything  of  God, 
we  cannot  know  that  His  essence  is  incognizable.  And  further, 
although  he  maintains  that  we  cannot  truly  know  anything  of 
God,  he  applies  the  idea  of  causality  to  Him  in  any  way  that 
answers  his  purpose.  As  concerns  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
matter, — Christianity  cannot  on  such  a  theory  be  the  absolute 
religion  ;  it  can  only  differ  from  other  religions  in  degree,  not 
in  kind.  Nay  more,  we  cannot  even  entertain  the  hope  that 
another  revelation  will  supply  the  lack.  Alike  by  the  divine 
loftiness,  and  by  his  own  essential  lowness — sl  lowness  which 
not  even  God  can  change — ^man  is  condemned  to  remain  eter- 
nally distant  from  God.  God  is,  and  continues,  removed  to 
an  invisible  distance;  to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  Him- 
self, would  be  to  communicate  Himself,  to  break  through  the 
limits  imposed  by  His  loftiness.  God  therefore  remains  by 
Himself,  and  man  by  Himself :  their  separation  is  an  essential 
one. 

Finally,  as  to  the  WiU: — this  also  is  changeable.  Arius 
denies  to  the  Son  essential  goodness.  Even  whilst  still  in  Alex- 
andria, Socrates  informs  us,  the  Arians  were  asked  (1.  c), — ^If 
the  Logos,  that  is,  the  Son,  were  mutable,  was  it  possible  for  Him 
to  change  into  the  opposite,  as  did  the  devil? — and  they  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  Arius  allowed,  it  is  true,  that  Christ 
remained  virtuous,  and  did  not  turn  to  worse  things ;  but  if  He 
should  will,  it  is  always  in  His  power  to  turn  to  evil.  Because 
God  foresaw  that  He  would  continue  faithful,  He  chose  Him 
from  all  others :  as  God  foreknew  that  He  would  be  good 
(icaXoi;),  He  anticipatorily  conferred  upon  Him  the  honour  of 
being  called  Logos  and  Son.  This  honour  He  subsequently 
earned  for  Himself,  as  a  man,  by  His  virtue ;  so  that  the  works 
foreseen  by  God  were  the  cause  of  His  becoming  that  which 
He  now  is.*     In  this  way,  the  dignity  of  being  Son  of  God  by 

^  Athan.  c.  Ar.  or.  1,  5 : — K«i  rfi  fch  ^tVf/,  &wtp  veiifrte,  ovrvf  km 

or£  /Aftmii  0i7iU,  Zvputm  rpivw^en  xetl  ttirrii  aa^tp  xetl  iifitsijy  rpiirriif  Jtif 
^vctttg.     Aid  rwTO  yaLp  (pn^t^  xal  v-poytifo^xap  o  0fOf,  wtv^ai  »«Xojr  ttirrof^ 
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birth)  and  conseqaently  by  nature,  is  taken  away ;  and  saints 
.also,  with  the  aid  of  the  like  Tpmwv  hri^ieKeia  koX  aa/crfo-i^y  may 
become  what  He  is  (compare  Theodoret,  H.  E.  1,  3).  An  en« 
tirely  different  principle  now  begins  to  be  adopted,  and  a  merely 
ethical  Sonship  to  be  substituted  for  that  of  essence  and  nature. 
We  have  already  found  the  idea  of  an  ethical  Sonship  in  a 
very  developed  state  in  the  system  of  Lactantius  (after  hints  by 
Paul  of  Samosata)  »  Lactantius,  however,  never  ceased  to  pre* 
suppose  the  essential  and  natural  Sonship.  The  only  novelty, 
therefore,  is,  that  Arius  reduces  the  natural  divine  Sonship  of 
Christ  to  a  completely  inoperative  tiling,  or,  more  exactly  exy 
pressed,  reduces  it  to  nonentity.  This  harmonizes  very  well 
with  one  part  of  his  system.  He  was  concenied  not  merely  to 
establish  the  loftiness  of  God,  whidi,  in  the  last  instance,  he  was 
compelled  to  define  as  the  absolute  freedom  of  an  arbitrary 
causality ;  but  also  to  separate  God  and  man  in  such  a  way  as 
to  secure  to  each  complete  (deistic)  independence.  If  man  is 
completely  set  loose  from  God,  he  is  by  that  very  means  endowed 
with  a  likeness  to  God,  in  that,  namely,  God  and  the  divine 
bear  the  same  non-essential  relation  to  him  as  the  world  bears  to 
God.  This  separation,  therefore,  restores  to  man  his  equality  to 
God ; — neither  the  will  of  God  nor  the  will  of  man  is  deter- 
mined by  anything  essentially  contained  in  it.  Man  also  enjoys, 
in  his  measure,  that  formal  freedom,  which  in  God  is  absolute, 
and  which  constitutes  the  divine  loftiness.  Although,  therefore, 
the  divine  causality  was  unable  to  transfuse  any  part  of  the 
divine  essence  into  man  and  into  the  nature  of  Christ,  because 
otherwise  the  distinction  affirmed  by  Arius,  between  God  and 
the  world,  would  be  effaced ;  yet  the  freedom  of  Christ,  indeed 
the  freedom  of  men  in  general,  is  the  principle  which  enables 
that  which  was  created  out  of  nothing,  and  is  yet  void  of  con- 
tent, to  secure  a  divine  substance  for  its  form ;  which,  in  a  word, 
renders  it  capable  of  producing  the  divine  out  of  itself,  and  of 
thus  becoming  deified. '  And,  if  we  are  not  very  nice  in  our 
use  of  words,  this  self-deification  might  be  described  as  a  divine 
X^>^)  or  dia-i^  or  Beoirolrttn^^  so  far  as  God  does  not  prevent  it, 

^tr«  rrnvrcLf  tiort  1^  ifiyitv  tturw^  Z»  ^peiyi/M  6  0f^,  rotovtop  mvr6»  9V»  yty^ 
pipai  ^ivoinKip,    Compare  Theodor.  H.  £.  1, 8,  and  the  next  note. 

1  Athan.  c.  Ar.  or.  1,  5.  6 : — £/  )<  »al  Uyrrm  Btif,  oEXX*  wk  AM^iph 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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but  allows  it  to  come  to  pass^  and  so  far  as  He  accepts  the  per 
feet  man,  the  man  who  has  become  God,  as  His  Son,  and  con 
fers  upon  Him  titles  and  dignities* 

Bat  although  this  formally  ethical  principle  fits  vety  well 
into  one  portion  of  the  system  of  Arius,  it  is  equally  far  from 
suiting  the  remainder.  If  divine  Sonship,  not  merely  in  the 
new  and  higher  form,  but  in  general,  must  first  be  earned 
through  the  medium  of  formal  freedom ;  if,  further,  the  pre- 
ejcistent  hypostasis,  and  the  good  which  may  be  inherent  therein, 
ought  to  be,  nay  more,  must  necessarily  be,  inactive,  inasmuch 
as  resemblance  to  God  cannot  proceed  from  God  Himself,  but 
must  be  the  fruit  of  the  exercise  of  freedom,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  men,  but  also  in  that  of  Christ ; — ^to  what  purpose,  then, 
this  pre-existent  hypostasis,  which  is  reduced  to  inactivity?  It 
is  without  significance  relatively  to  Christology ;  it  is  nothing 
but  a  burdensome,  confusing,  cosraological  appendage,  which 
ought  rather  to  have  been  cast  aside  with  the  occupation  of  this 
totally  new  point  of  view.  Athanasius  and  Alexander  were 
justified  in  saying  to  Arius,  that  his  home  was  rather  with  Paul 
of  Samosata  than  in  the  Church.  Or  is  the  pre-existent  hypo- 
stasis of  the  Son  supposed  to  render  any  service  at  all,  even 
though  merely  in  connection  with  creation?  But  he  has  so 
lessened  it,  and  reduced  it  to  the  level  of  other  rational  creatures ; 
he  has  made  its  entire  dignity  so  completely  dependent  on  its 
moral  behaviour,  that  it  is  powerless  to  effect  the  creation  of 
the  world.^  Or  was  this  necessary,  that  Christ  might  be  able 
to  bring  His  revelation  ?  What  Arius  thought  of  this  matter 
we  have  seen  already;   and,  at  all  events,  his  disciples  very 

MfAttrt  fAOPCf  &iiif,  De  sent.  Dion.  c.  23 : — 0^«  mt/  fth  junA  (pv9t¥  xtd 
dXniipCf  rciv  0fov  viog,  xard  ^htp  Tii  ^iytrttt  xetl  oZrog  v/of,  if  tt/rUfAtit,  Or. 
1,  9  : — Mtrox^  xml  «uroV  i^wv^m^n,  Ep.  Alex,  ad  Alex,  in  Theodor.  H.  £. 
1,  8  : — "  No  one  is  Son  of  God  by  nature,"  Bay  they ;  "  therefore  ateo  the 
Son  has  not  ^u  i^ai^6»  rt  above  others :  but  God  selected  Him  from  all 
others  (t^tt^Ix^^  «(^o»  ^'^^  viifTtti)  because  tie  foreknew  that  He  would 
not  go  astray." 

^  It  is  true,  even  in  the  Thalia,  he  does  not  venture  to  give  utterance  to 
this  thought,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  sets  forth  the  Son,  so  far  as,  in 
virtue  of  His  office  of  Creator,  He  must  occupy  a  higher  position  than  we, 
as  a  mere  instrument  and  means,  of  which  we  are  the  end ;  and,  so  far  as 
He  does  not  exist  solely  on  our  account.  He  is  put  on  a  level  with  us^ 
Compare  Athan.  c,  Ar.  or.  1,  6.  6 ;  Socr.  H.E.  1.  c.  1,  6. 
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properly  went  on  to  maintain^  tkai  tke  Son  also  needed  first  to 
learn  what  He  knew,  and  to  deny  to  Him  both  essential  know- 
ledge and  essential  goodness  (see  note,  p.  236).  Nay  more, 
Eustathius  of  Antioch  (Gallandi  Bibl.  lY.  580)  informs  us 
that  some  Arians  did  not  even  shrink  from  classing  Christ 
amongst  sinners.  Inasmuch,  further,  as,  in  his  view,  all  men 
are  alike  free,  being  rational  creatures,  what  need  can  there  be 
of  Christ?  Even  in  his  Thalia^  Arius  found  nothing  whatever 
to  say  regarding  sin.  Nay  more,  according  to  his  idea  of 
virtue  and  freedom,  every  man  must  be  able  to  redeem  himself^ 
dr  rather  to  raise  himself  up  to  God.  Still,  Arius  must  always 
have  attached  great  significance  to  this  pre-existent  hypostasis ; 
for  he  regarded  it  as,  strictly  speaking,  the  personal  element  in 
the  human  life  of  Christ,  and  on  its  account  was  compelled  to 
mutilate  the  humanity  of  Christ,  by  denying  to  it  a  human 
soul ;  because,  otherwise,  two  finite  spirits  must  have  been 
represented  as  constituting  one  person.  But  even  on  this 
supposition,  the  only  ofiice  discharged  by  the  hypostasis,  is  that 
of  an  hindrance  ;  and  precisely  at  this  point  does  it  become 
very  evident  that  his  principles,  carried  to  their  logical  results, 
necessitated  the  rejection  of  the  notion  of  a  pre-existent  hypo- 
stasis. Had  he  taken  this  step,  he  would  have  completely 
identified  himself  with  Paul  of  Samosata.  As  it  is,  however, 
he  is  neither  one  thing  nor  another;  and,  being  occupied  solely 
with  finite  and  single  objects,  never  rises  to  a  free  survey  of  the 
connections  of  the  whole  as  such.  He  reduces  God  Himself,  in 
His  pre-eminence,  to  singularity,  to  an  abstract  individual,  shut 
up  in  His  own  egoism :  of  love,  that  is,  of  the  absolutely  ethical, 
he  has  no  notion  whatever.  Even  the  ethical  which  he  recog- 
nises is  a  relative  thing,  grounded  in  the  antithesis  between 
God  and  man.  We  might  also  show,  in  connection  with  all 
the  main  points,  that  his  dialectic,  being  that  of  the  understand- 
ing, never  fails,  agreeably  to  its  innate  character,  unconsciously 
to  nullify  earlier  by  later  principles;  although,  at  the  same 
time,  it  consoles  itself  with  the  ineradicable  cx)nviction  of  the 
clearness  and  certainty  of  its  own  knowledge.  Let  it  suffice, 
however,  to  draw  attention  to  one  or  two.  Arius  afiirms  that 
there  is  but  one  God ;  and,  because  he  refuses  to  allow  any- 
thing to  be  abstracted  from  Him,  he  represents  Him  as  incom- 
municable.   And  yet  his  deistic  point  of  view  drives  him  to 
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attribute  such  an  absoluteness  to  the  world;  as  constitutes  it  in 
reality  a  plurality  of  deities.  In  presence  of  the  freedom  of 
man,  God  actually  recedes  completely  into  the  background. 
Further,  let  it  be  remarked  how  Anus  at  first  represents  the 
Son  as  a  ictut/us,  in  order  to  preserve  the  simplicity  and  unity 
of  God ;  and  at  the  same  time  constitutes  Him  a  creative,  in- 
ferior God,  in  order  that  the  gulf  arising  from  the  loftiness  of 
God  may  not  be  too  great  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  for  the 
sake  of  this  same  divine  loftiness,  he  puts  the  Son  on  a  far  lower 
level ;  but  did  not  reflect  that  he  was  thus  depriving  the  world 
of  its  basis,  as  which,  his  conception  of  God  required  him  to 
regard  the  Son,  and  the  Son  alone.  Finally,  if  this  basis  can 
no  longer  consistently  be  held  to  lie  in  the  Son,  but  must  be 
contained  immediately  in  the  Father  alone,  the  principle  of  the 
entire  course  of  thought,  that  on  which  he  had  mainly  leant 
for  support  when  reducing  the  Son  to  the  rank  of  a  icrur/io,  is 
undermined ;  to  wit,  that  of  the  abstract  simplicity,  incommuni- 
cableness  of  God,  and  His  absolute  separation  from  the  world. 
It  is  clear,  that  a  system  of  thought  so  destitute  of  hold,  and  so 
anweariedly  occupied  in  refuting  itself,  could  never  produce  a 
permanent  type  of  doctrine  ;  the  restlessness,  however,  with 
which  it  jumped  from  one  momentum  to  another,  and  ever 
turned  the  one  against  the  other,  was  fitted  to  set  them  all  in 
motion  and  ferment,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  their 
interpenetration  and  intermixture. 


CHAPTER  THIR1>. 

•|^B  COUNCIL  OF  KIC^A,  AND  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF 

ATHANA8IUS. 

The  doctrine  of  Arius  met  with  the  warmest  opposition,  in  the 
^rst  instance,  in  Alexandria.  Alexander  refuted  it  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  specially  by  means  of  the  prologue  to  the 
Gospel  of  John.  How  can  He  be  the  Firstrbom,  if  He  is  to  be 
put  on  the  same  level  with  us  all  t  Or  how  can  He  be  tho 
creator  of  Him  whose  equal  He  is  ?  If  the  Logos  and  Wisdom 
were  not  as  eternal  as  God,  God  must  at  one  period  have  been 
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without  wisdom  and  reason.  Further,  were  the  Son  mutable, 
how  could  He  be  so  intimately  united  with  the  Father  t  If  He 
is  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Him,  He  must  thus  be  pre- 
served from  mutability ;  and  not  even  the  incami^tion  can  have 
produced  an  alteration  in  Him.  Further,  how  is  it  possible 
that  He,  who  is  reason  itself,  should  not  know  the  Father, 
whose  reason  He  is  (Vo709)t  Or  how  can  He  have  been 
brought  into  existence  solely  on  our  behalf,  for  whose  sake, 
and  by  whom,  all  things  were  created?  (Socr.  H.  E.  1,  6.)  So 
far  from  having  been  Himself  created  out  of  nothing.  He  rather 
Himself  created  all  things  out  of  nothing,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  far  removed  from  that  which  is  created.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  impossible  even  in  thought  to  represent  an  interval  (Bidn 
tmjfia)  between  Father  and  Sou.  Not  as  though  the  Son  had 
not  been  generated;  one  only  is  unbegotten,  to  wit,  the  Father; 
but  the  generation  of  the  Son  was  something  so  exalted,  that  it 
surpassed  the  understanding  of  the  Evangelists,  and  surpasses, 
perhaps,  that  of  the  angels  also.  He  then,  in  particular,  lays 
bare  the  subreption  contained  in  the  Arian  proposition — ^v  are 
oifK  ^y.  This,  again,  involves  the  existence  of  a  time ;  but  all 
time  is  created  by  Him,  and  comes  into  existence  along  with 
the  world ;  consequently,  the  time  in  which  He  is  said  not  to 
have  existed,  must  have  existed  through  Him,  for  otherwise  tlie 
cause  would  be  posterior  to  its  effect.  If  a  time  had  been 
created  anterior  to  Him,  He  could  no  longer  be  described  as  the 
First-bom  of  dl  creation.  The  Father,  therefore,  must  always 
have  been  Father,  because  the  Son,  through  whom  He  is  Father, 
always  existed.  Precisely  for  this  reason  is  He  ever  the  perfect 
Father,  who  never  lacks  anything  good  (TeXeco^  aveKKtini^  h 
T^  xaXf).  Whoso  denies  the  brightness,  denies  also  the  arche- 
typal light  (irporrorvTrov  ^m),  of  which  it  is  the  reflection.  If 
He,  who  is  the  express  image  {yapaicnip)  and  copy  of  the  divine 
essence,  is  not  eternal,  neither  is  the  substance  of  the  image  and 
the  object  of  the  copy  eternal.  On  this  ground,  the  Sonship  of 
the  Redeemer  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  others ;  for 
His  was  a  natural  Sonship  {jcarh  t^vaiv  r^  watcpuclj^  deinjro^) : 
the  latter  is  one  of  adoption  {dkaeC).  We  are  mutable  in  both 
aspects,  and  therefore  need  help  from  the  Unchangeable  One. 
How,  then,  can  the  wisdom  of  God  be  supposed  to  progress,  or 
the  power  of  God  to  increase  t     Or  how  can  wisdom  be  sup- 
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posed  to  be  turned  Into  folly,  and  strength  into  weakness  ?  To 
the  creature  alone,  on  the  contrary,  is  it  given  as  a  blessing,  to 
be  able  to  increase  in  virtue;  and  through  Him,  who  is  by 
nature  Son,  to  be  freed  from  the  spirit  of  fear,  and  to  receive 
sonship  by  grace,  by  adoption.  The  latter  may  possibly  be 
lost ;  the  former  cannot  be  lost.  But  it  is  a  calumny  of  the 
Arians  to  charge  him  (Alexander)  with  teaching  that  there  are 
two  ungenerated  Beings,  or  to  maintain  that  he  ought  to  teach 
it,  if  he  do  not.  The  Father  alone  is  unbegotten ;  He  alone 
has  no  ground  of  His  being  out  of  Himself  {pvtkua  rov  elwu 
avT^  Tov  (uru>v  ovra).  The  Son  is  in  every  other  respect  equal 
to  the  Father,  and  falls  short  in  nothing,  save  that  He  is  not 
unbegotten  (fiov^  r^  aryanrqrip  'Xevrrofji^evov  ewrov) ;  and  to  this 
difference  refer  the  words,  "The  Father  is  greater  than  I." 
But  He  was  not,  therefore,  created  out  of  nothing,  but  is  of 
the  Father.  In  connection  herewith,  not  only  Arius,  but  also 
Sabellius  and  Valentine,  are  repudiated,  who  ascribe  to  God 
something  resembling  the  body,  corporeal  divisions  and  emis- 
sions, instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  the  unutterable  mystery, 
whose  unsearchableness  is  declared  even  by  the  Scriptures  (Isa. 
llii.  8),  «  Who  shall  declare  His  generation  V  (Theodor.  H.  E. 
1,  3.)  We  see  from  this,  that  Alexander's  aim  was  to  establish 
the  closest  possible  connection  between  the  hypostasis  of  the 
Son  and  His  eternal  divine  essence.  In  carrying  out  his  design, 
he  decidedly  posits  a  duality  in  God,  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  images  employed  by  him,  conceives  the  Logos  of  the 
Father  to  be  objectified  in  the  Son ;  though  he  does  not  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  relation  between  the  reason  and  power  of 
the  Father  (apait  from  which,  no  conception  can  be  formed  of 
Him),  and  the  reason  and  power  of  the  Son.  His  images,  in 
themselves,  would  warrant  us  in  concluding,  that  he  conceived 
the  Father  to  have  reason  and  power,  not  in  Himself,  but  in 
the  Son  ;  that  he  simply  identified  the  reason  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son ;  that,  consequently,  the  Son  was  the  Father 
Himself,  under  a  determinate  form,  and,  as  a  determination  or 
attribute,  constituted  part  of  the  full  conception  of  the  Father. 
This,  however,  would  contradict  the  duality  which  he  had  pre- 
viously laid  down. 

A  very  numerously  attended   Synod,  held  at  Alexandria 
(Socr.  1.  c),  concurred  with  Alexander,  and  deposed  Arius  and 
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his  followers.  But  as  Arias  had  a  supporter  in  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia,  and  other  Oriental  bishops  also  took  his  part^  an 
CEcumenical  Council  was  convened  at  Nicsea,  in  the  year  825, 
for  the  settlement  of  the  points  in  dispute.  The  judgment  of 
the  Alexandrian  Synod  was  confirmed,  and  the  Nicene  Creed 
was  framed,  which  acknowledges  the  generation  of  the  Son 
from  the  Father,  and  gives  the  following  more  precise  defini- 
tion of  it : — That  the  Son  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Father ;  that 
He  is  very  God  of  very  God;  that  He  was  begotten,  not 
created.  Mainly,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of 
Athanasius — ^that  vigorous  champion  of  Christian  interests — 
there  wajs  added  the  recapitulatory  term,  ofioovtriopy  the  main 
purpose  of  which  was,  to  express  the  identity  of  essence,  though 
it  also  further  implied  or  presupposed  the  equal  coexistence  of 
two:  this  latter  was  involved  also  in  the  term  yewav.  The 
only  expression  in  the  Symbolum,  bearing  on  the  nature  of  the 
distinction  between  the  two,  is  the  following :  ^^  The  Son  is  of 
the  Father,  who  begat  Him."  It  is  primarily  directed  against 
Arianism,  not  against  Sabellianism.  The  latter,  however,  was 
also  excluded,  in  so  far  as  it  was  unable  to  attach  any  meaning 
to  the  idea  of  generation,  specially  not  to  that  of  the  generation 
of  a  pre-existent  hypostasis,  which,  as  the  Symbolum  affirms, 
created  the  world.  But  the  Creed  contains  also  the  idea  of  the 
eternal  generation,  as  is  clear  when  we  combine  the  simultaneity 
of  Father  and  Son  with  the  ffewfif.  To  the  double  affirmation 
contained  in  ofioownoPj  there  is  a  correspondent  double  nega- 
tion : — 1.  The  Son  did  not  arise  out  of  nothing^  nor  indeed  out 
of  any  other  substance,  or  any  other  essence,  than  the  Father 
(consequently,  not  merely  o/aou>9  to  the  Father)  ;  He  was,  there- 
fore, neither  created  nor  mutable.  2.  It  is  unlawful  to  say, 
There  was  a  time  when  He  was  not,  or.  He  was  not  ere  He  was 
generated ;  for  these  are  propositions  which  apply  the  idea  of 
time  to  the  generation  of  the  Son,  and  imply  that  the  genera- 
tion had  a  commencement.     (Note  48.) 

The  duty  devolving  on  the  Fathers  at  the  Council  of  Nicsea, 
was  to  set  forth  and  confess  the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith, 
not  to  give  doctrinal  speculations.  Hitherto,  only  a  few  had 
entered  on  dogmatical  investigations ;  not  till  twenty  years  later 
did  the  Church  in  general  devote  attention  thereto.  If  we  take 
into  consideration  that  the  first  effect  of  devoting  attention  to 
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the  dialectic  conciliation  of  doctrines  must  necessarily  be  to  rob 
many  of  that  immediate  assurance  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
by  which  they  were  possessed^  and  that  the  place  of  the  really 
grand  unity  of  spirit  evinced  in  Nicsea  must  be  usurped  by  a 
manifold  variety  of  views,  which,  ere  they  could  be  brought, 
as  to  their  principal  features,  not  to  say  into  uniformity,  but 
into  an  harmonious  unity,  must  be  discussed,  reflected  upon, 
and  thoroughly  cleared  up, — ^we  shall  esteem  it  a  special  favour 
of  Providence,  that  the  conscience  of  the  Church  was  appealed 
to  for  its  testimony  and  confession,  so  long  as  it  still  retained  its 
direct  certitude  and  simplicity ;  and  that  thus,  at  the  very  com* 
mencement  of  its  voyage,  a  beacon  was  enkindled  to  mark  the 
Church's  pathway  across  the  stormy  seas  which  lay  before  it. 
But  a  firm  and  steady  pilot's  hand  was  also  provided  for  the 
voyage,  in  the  person  of  a  man  who  was  endowed  with  a 
superior,  farseeing,  and  no  less  speculative  than  Christian 
mind,  and  who,  through  his  power  of  endurance  and  strength 
of  character,  always  remained  master  of  the  position.  Athanar- 
sius  the  Great  made  it  the  task  of  his  long  and  very  eventful 
life  to  defend  the  creed  adopted  by  the  Nicene  Council,  with 
all  the  weapons  of  science  and  spiritual  chivalry,  against  the 
vacillating  and  shortsighted  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  apostate 
on  the  other  hand,  and  to  constitute  it,  not  merely  a  vital  and 
common  treasure  of  all  believers,  but  also  a  subject  of  real 
knowledge.  And  to  him  was  given  what  is  given  to  but  very 
few — the  happiness  of  seeing  the  idea  to  which,  as  youth  and 
man,  he  had  devoted  his  life,  attain  to  ever  wider  influence  and 
recognition,  and  of  sinking  into  the  grave,  not  merely  crowned 
with  honour,  but  laden  with  the  fruits  of  his  labours. 

Specially  noteworthy,  as  indicative  of  the  character  of  the 
tendencr^r  of  the  Church  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
are  (besides  the  above)  the  two  works  written  by  Athanasius 
prior  to  the  Nioene  Council,  and  without  reference  to  Arius, 
entitled  \0709  /eara  'EXhjiHiDP  (oratio  contra  Gentes),  and  irepl 
TTJ^  ivav6poyrrq{rea)<;  rou  Aoyov  (de  incamatione  Yerbi  Dei). 
These  works  set  before  us,  at  the  same  time,  the  beginnings  of 
Athanasius.  He  evinces  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  philo- 
sophy, and  his  presentation  of  Christian  doctrine  has  many 
points  of  affinity  therewith;  at  the  same  time,  however,  the 
vital  centre  of  Christianity  is  grasped  by  him  with  such  intense 
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fervour,  and  is  treated  in  such  a  scientific  spirit,  that  it  gives  us 
the  groundwork  of  a  grand  sjrstem  of  speculative  Ciiristian 
theology.  What  engaged  his  attention  above  all  things  else, 
was  the  Logos.  His  existence  he  presupposed,  firstly,  as  the 
faith  of  the  Church ;  secondly,  as  conceded  by  the  philosophy 
of  the  day ;  lastly,  on  historical  grounds.  He  does  not,  it  is 
true,  enter  into  a  closer  investigation  of  the  relation  of  the 
Logos  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  unity  of  Ood ;  he  does,  how« 
ever,  examine  His  relation  to  the  toarld  in  all  the  three  aspects, 
of  creation,  preservation,  and  incarnation. 

The  purpose  of  his  work  was  to  communicate  that  which  he 
had  learnt  from  the  many  blessed  teachers  who  had  explained 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  to  show  that  the  Christian  faith — by 
which  he  understood  the  belief  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos 
—  was  no  slight  (ein-eKh)  nor  irrational  (SKoyov)  thing. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  consider  liis  doctrine  of  God  and 
man,  in  order  thus  to  see  what  was  the  basis  of  his  doctrine  of 
the  God-man. 

He  arrives  at  his  idea  of  God,  in  the  first  place,  by  overcom- 
ing the  error  of  Heathenism.  God  is  neither  the  world,  says  he, 
nor  a  part  of  the  world.  In  the  world,  every  part  is  dependent 
on  the  other, — the  rivers  on  the  mountains,  the  mountains 
on  the  earth,  the  earth  on  the  sun.  God,  however,  cannot  be 
dependent  on  another ;  if  He  were.  He  would  not  be  God  (c* 
Gent.  c.  27).  God  must  be  self-sufficient,  and  requires  for  His 
existence  nothing  beside  Himself.  Nor  can  the  whole  world, 
its  members  joined  t(^ther,  as  it  were,  into  one  body,  be  called 
God.  It  is  true,  there  is  nothing  outside  of  the  entire  universe ; 
and  therefore  it  appears  independent,  self-sufficient.  But  if 
the  individual  members  combine  to  form  a  whole,  and  this  whole 
is  therefore  constituted  by  them,  the  whole  consists  of  the  indi« 
vidua]  parts,  which  together  are  the  parts  of  the  whole.  This, 
however,  is  totally  different  from  the  idea  of  God.  God  is  a 
whole ;  but  He  is  not  the  parts ;  He  does  not  consist  of  differ- 
ent parts,  but  is  the  cause  of  the  world  and  of  its  composition. 
If  He  consisted  of  parts.  He  would  be  unequal  to  Himself, 
inasmuch  as  that  which  is  unequal  would  be  the  complement 
of  His  being.  Sun  is  not  moon ;  moon  is  not  earth ;  earth  is 
not  sea.  The  ear  is  not  the  eye ;  nor  the  hand  the  foot.  This 
difference  of  the  parts  pertains  to  the  idea  of  the  body;  the 
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same  diffei*ence,  therefore^  would-  appertain  to  God  also,  if 
He  were  identical  with  the  universe,  conceived  as  one  body. 
Further,  not  being  compounded,  God  is  incorporeal,  invisible, 
not  tangible  by  hands,  but  apprehensible  solely  by  the  spirit  * 
for  this  reason,  therefore.  He  cannot  be  the  world.  On  tlie 
contrary,  He  is  in  Himself,  in  His  essence,  self-sufficient,  full 
of  Himself  (contra  Gentes  28)  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  existence 
of  the  universe. 

But  he  does  not  believe  that  thiB  self-sufShCtent  God  abides 
in  His  transcendence.  On  the  contrary,  like  the  old  propounders 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  XiQgwi,  particularly  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  AikmmumB  says, — He  is  in  the  world  as  the  immanent 
principle  of  its  harmony.  He  desires  no  abstract  loftiness  of 
God,  as  did  unbelieving  Judaism ;  he  neither  apprehends  any 
danger  to  God,  nor  regards  it  as  unworthy  of  Him,  that  He 
should  come  into  contact  with  the  world.  Although  it  is  created 
out  of  nothing,  and  therefore,  considered  in  itself,  can  neither 
bear  nor  maintain  itself ;  still  its  idea  involves  an  essential  con- 
nection between  God  or  the  Logos  and  itself.  This  presupposcrs 
an  entirely  different  conception  of  God  from  the  heathenish 
one  of  the  *Oy,  and  from  the  Jewish,  to  both  of  which  abstrac^t 
simplicity  is  essential, — ^in  the  former  case,  the  simplicity  of 
substantial  Pantheism,  in  the  latter  case,  that  of  Deism.  Rather, 
says  Athanasius,  giving  the  idea  of  God  an  ethical  turn, — God 
is  good  Bjid  not  envious ;  therefore  did  He  create  the  world ; 
but  especially  in  men  has  He  taken  an  interest,  through  the 
Logos.  Seeing  that  they  cannot  live  always.  He  created  them 
in  His  image,  and  endowed  them  with  the  power  of  the  Logos, 
so  that  they  became,  as  it  were,  shadows  of  the  Logos  (aiaai 
Xoyov)  and  XoyucoL  In  that  He  further  saw  that  the  will 
of  men  was  in  itself  still  empty,  and  might  incline  to  either 
side.  He  protected  it  preveniently  by  the  command  and  by 
paradise.  By  nature,  man  was  mortal ;  for  he  was  created  out 
of  things  that  were  not  {i^  ov/c  ivrmv).  But  he  possessed  the 
capacity  of  immortality,  through  his  union  with  the  Logos. 
Had  he  by  obedience  continued  in  that  union,  the  physical 
necessity  of  death  would  have  been  overcome  by  the  divine 
principle  of  immortality,  the  Logos:  men  would  then  have 
been  as  gods.  But  man  disobeyed,  and  death  penetrated  into 
the  world,  even  as  the  divine  threatening  had  announced.    It 
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entered  by  an  inner  necessity;  for  sin  deprived  man  of  the  Logos^ 
tile  only  principle  able  to  overcome  his  natural  mortality.  As 
sin  grew,  death  grew ;  the  image  of  God  was  destroyed ;  the 
work  of  God  was  overthrown  (de  inc.  c.  3-6).  The  knot  was 
tied  still  more  firmly  by  the  threatened  punishment.  The 
divine  threat,  the  pledged  word  of  the  God  of  tmth,  could  not 
suffer :  on  the  other  hmndy  must  the  work  and  image  of  God 
perish  t  It  was  not  wortliy  of  God  to  allow  His  own  noble 
work  of  art  to  perish,  for  the  8il»  of  a  deceit  of  the  devil. 
Better  had  it  been  for  God  not  to  have  entiled^  than  for  the 
evil  to  have  the  better.  To  have  allowed  that  whsdi  feve  had 
created  to  perish,  would  have  been  weakness,  and  inconnstent 
with  omnipotence.  Still  more  inconsistent  with  love.  God  did 
not  look  with  indifference  on  His  perishing  work ;  it  appealed 
to  His  love  {i^eKaKea-arOy  c.  4,  6). 

Should  God  then  require  repentance,  and  through  repentance 
restore  man  to  immortality?  In  itself,  this  would  not  have  been 
unworthy  of  Him ;  but  He  could  not  lay  Himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  untruth,  even  though  for  our  benefit.  Kepentance 
was  not  sufficient :  had  sin  been  the  sole  point  in  question,  and 
not  also  punishment,  repentance  would  have  sufficed.  But  as 
matters  actually  stood,  and  seeing  that  God  (the  righteous)  is 
true,  who  could  help  out  of  the  difficulty,  save  the  Logos  t  He, 
who  created  man  out  of  nothing,  was  able  to  suffer  for  all,  to 
stand  in  the  stead  of  all  (c.  7).  Therefore  the  Logos  came ; 
He,  who  was  incorporeal,  imperishable,  omnipresent,  appeared 
in  order  to  reveal  Himself.  He  saw  both  our  misery  and  the 
threats  of  the  law ;  He  saw  how  unseemly  {amnrov)  it  would 
be  to  annul  the  law,  save  by  fulfilling  and  satisfying  it ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  how  unseemly  it  would  be  that  the  Creator 
should  allow  His  rational  world  to  perish.  And  as  He  saw  the 
ever-swelling  tide  of  sin,  and  that  all  were  in  bondage  unto 
death.  He  took  compassion  on  them  and  assumed  a  body,  not 
by  any  necessity  of  nature  ((f>ua-et»^  aKoXov6la)y  for  His  essence 
is  incorporeal  (c.  1),  but  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  and 
maintaining  the  first  creation  by  means  of  the  second.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  speculative  mind  of  Athanasius,  that 
he  everywhere  treats  the  first  and  second  creations  as  closely 
connected  with  each  other ;  that,  in  accounting  for  the  miracle 
of  incarnation,  he  goes  back  to  that  of  creation ;  and  shows  that, 
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for  the  sake  both  of  the  unity  of  the  idea  of  the  world  and  of 
God^  it  was  necessary  that  He,  and  He  alone,  through  whom 
the  Father  created  the  world,  should  renew  it. 

But  He  assumed  no  other  body  than  ours*  Had  His  object 
merely  been  to  appear  in  some  sort  of  body  or  other,  He  would 
not  have  needed  ours ;  and  if  a  simple  theophany  had  been  all 
that  was  required.  He  might  have  taken  to  Himself  a  much 
worthier  organ.  Bather  did  He  assume  our  body,  and  out  of 
the  unspotted  Virgin  He  built  to  Himself  a  body  for  a  temple. 
This  He  constituted  His  organ  {tBumoietirfu  wnrep  6pyavop\ 
that  He  might  dwell  in  it  and  be  known  through  it.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  appropriation  of  our  nature,  He  was  able  to 
give 'His  body  to  the  death  for  all.  And  now,  inasmuch  as  all 
have  died  in  Him,  the  law  is  annulled  by  being  fulfilled,  that 
is,  its  curse  is  removed  through  the  satisfaction.  But  in  a])pn>» 
priating  the  body.  He  bestowed  upon  it  immortality,  and  through 
it  has  restored  immortality  to  our  nature.  That  which  the  act  of 
appropriation  implanted  in  our  nature,  as  a  mere  potence,  at  the 
incarnation,  became  an  actuality  tlirough  His  resurrection.  He 
must  needs  let  death  have  power  over  His  body ;  in  order  that^ 
by  the  death  of  death  (the  negation  of  the  negation),  in  His 
resurrection  there  might  be  revealed  the  full  and  settled  reality 
of  life  triumphing  over,  and  reaching  beyond,  its  antagonist, 
death  (c.  8,  9). 

The  entire  appearance  of  Christ,  but,  above  all.  His  death, 
had  an  universal  significance ;  because  the  Logos,  who  is  above 
all,  who  is  the  Creator  and  Archetype,  thereby  made  human 
nature  His  own.  The  appropriation  had  an  effect  not  merely 
on  the  particular  man  Jesus,  but  also  on  human  nature  in 
general ;  for  this  reason,  the  death  of  all  found  its  fulfilment 
in  the  body  of  the  Lord  {hrXripmrrOj  c.  20).  Guilt  was  heaped 
upon  Him,  collected  itself  in  Him,  the  representative  of  the 
race ;  and  His  death  was  a  payment  for  all.  It  was  necessary 
that  death  should  be  broken,  not  merely  in  some  one  particular 
form,  but  as  a  general  principle ;  and  therefore  did  it  behove 
Him  to  admit  and  take  it  up  into  Himself,  so  that  He  might 
overcome  it  completely.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  Logos,  being 
i;he  immortal  Son  of  the  Father,  could  not  die.  He  took  upon 
Himself  a  mortal  body,  to  the  intent  that,  by  participating  in 
the  Logos,  who  is  over  all,  it  might  be  capable  of  dying  for  all, 
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that  is,  of  taking  the  guilt  of  all  upon  itself,  of  admitting  the 
universal  principle  of  death  into  itself,  and  of  thus  paying  the 
universal  debt  and  obtaining  an  universal  victory  over  death. 
(Note  49.)  Athanasitts  had  the  deepest  insight  into  the  con- 
nection between  that  which  the  incarnate  Logos  did  and  men, 
into  its  validity  for  us.  To  no  other  did  it  pertain  to  convert 
mortality  into  immortali^,  than  to  Him  who  in  the  beginning 
created  the  universe  out  of  nothing,  and  who  was  Himself  the 
Life  {adro^o^if);  to  no  other  than  the  archetype,  the  image  of  the 
Father,  did  it  appertain  to  create  man  anew,  ^^  in  the  image  of 
God"  (c.  20,  13).  If  an  image  has  been  defaced,  in  order  to 
its  renewal  the  original  must  be  compared  (c.  14).  Now  that 
this  Logos  has  taken  to  Himself  our  nature,  our  nature  possesses 
Him ;  He  belongs  to  us,  who  constitute  the  body  of  which  He 
is  the  Head.  Henceforth  corruption  has  no  more  power  over 
men,  even  in  death;  for  in  virtue  of  the  unity  of  the  body 
(which  believers  constitute  for  Christ),  the  Logos  dwells  in 
them.  When  a  mighty  king  enters  into  a  great  city,  even 
though  he  should  but  occupy  one  house  tlierein,  the  whole 
city  (just  because  it  constitutes  a  whole)  receives  the  highest 
honour.  And  so,  when  the  Logos  entered  into  our  region  and 
became  the  tenant  of  (even  though  only)  one  body,  which  was 
like  ours,  the  power  of  death,  which  had  reigned  over  all  men 
from  of  old,  ^sappeared  (c.  9).  We  die  still,  it  is  true ;  but 
merely  in  order  that  we  likewise  may  participate  in  the  resur- 
rection to  a  better  state. 

The  first  and  principal  ground  of  His  incarnation,  therefore, 
was,  that  the  condemning  law  might  be  done  away  with,  which 
burdens  us  with  guilt  and  with  the  punishment  of  death.  With 
this,  also,  was  most  closely  connected,  that  death  itself  should 
be  overcome  by  His  payment  of  our  debt,  that  is,  by  His  own 
death.  Another  ground  why  the  Logos  must  needs  become 
man,  was  that  men  were  otherwise  too  weak  to  know  God 
(c.  11-13).  Without  the  knowledge  of  God,  men  would  have 
lived  in  vain ;  for,  from  the  very  beginning,  they  were  created 
thereto.  They  had  received  a  share  in  the  Logos,  the  image  of 
God ;  they  were  created  to  be  His  and  the  Father^s  image,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  in  the  Spirit  to  lay  hold  on  the 
Logos,  and,  in  the  Word,  on  the  Father.  This  grace  of  the 
commencement  (i}  koi^  eUova  xapt9)  sufficed  in  itself,  apart 
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from  the  world  or  anything  else,  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of 
God  (c.  12,  c.  Gkntes  2,  30) ;  it  of  itself  reflected  God.  But 
as  God  knew  the  weakness  and  negligence  of  man,  He  gave 
him  the  world  as  a  revelation,  that  great  and  beautiful  edifice, 
which,  in  its  harmony  and  unity,  reflects*  the  unity  and  wisdom 
of  God.  He  further  sought  to  help  them  through  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  as  through  a  sacred  school,  appointed  to  give  the 
knowledge  of  God  to  the  whole  of  humanity,  in  order  that  it 
might  learn  to  rule  its  passions,  and  to  live  virtuously.  Men, 
however,  degraded  themselves  ever  more  to  the  level  of  irra- 
tional and  brute  creatures.  How  then  were  they  to  be  helped? 
By  the  revelation  in  creation,  which  they  no  longer  regarded  as 
a  revelation,  but  as  a  deity!  Tliey  had  turned  their  gaze 
downwards ;  and  therefore  the  Logos  also  descended,  assutned 
a  body  from  beneath,  made  Himself  like  men,  in  order  that 
they  who  refused  to  know  Him  out  of  creation  might  learn  to 
know  Him  from  the  works  which  He  wrought  through  the 
body  (de  incam.  c.  12-14). .  In  this  latter  exj>osition,  the  in- 
carnation is  represented,  not  as  the  substance,  but  merely  as 
the  means  or  organ  of  doctrine.  It  might  appear,  therefore,  as 
though,  in  the  view  of  Athanasius,  the  main  point  was  simply 
the  knowledge  of  the  X0709  aaap/co^  and  of  the  Father,  prior 
and  subsequently  to  Christ.  But,  after  the  above  account  of 
the  points  to  which  Athanasius  attached  chief  importance,  this 
would  plainly  be  a  false  view.  His  object  was  rather,  after 
having  treated  of  the  main  purpose  of  the  appearance  of  Christ, 
which  he  deemed  to  consist  in  deeds,  to  show  that  even  the 
intellect  of  man  required  a  revelation,  such  as  was  given  by 
the  incarnation :  as  was  natural,  however,  he  did  not  succeed 
so  well  in  showing  the  unconditional  necessity  of  the  incarnation 
in  relation  to  the  prophetical  ofiice  as  he  had  succeeded  in  rela- 
tion to  the  high-priestly  oiSce ;  as  to  the  latter  point,  indeed,  he 
approximated  very  nearly  to  Anselm. 

But  in  opposition  to  this  incarnation  objections  are  raised. 
How  can  we  reconcile,  he  goes  on  to  say,  the  dwelling  of  the 
Logos  in  a  human  body  with  His  all-embracing  infinitude? 
(c.  16, 17.)  He  replies, — ^Though  He  dwelt  in  the  body.  He  was 
not  shut  up  in  it ;  nor  was  He  shut  out  from  other  places ;  but, 
as  the  Logos,  He  was  in  the  body,  moving  it  even  as  He  moves 
the  universe,  which  He  created.    It  is  true.  He  is  not  merely 
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in  the  universe,  but  also  outside  thereof,  as  to  EUs  essence  (xar 
ovaiav) ;  He  is  also  in  the  entire  creation,  seeing  that  He  is  in 
all  its  powers  (hf  irSUnv  icrlv  rak  eavrmi  8vudfAe<n)j  ordering 
all  things,  extending  His  providence  to  all  in  all,  ^ving  life  to 
each  individual  thing,  and  to  the  universe  as  a  whole,  embracing 
the  UTiiverse  without  being  embraced  by  it,  existing  everywhere 
in  His  entirety  (S\o9  tcarii  wavra)  in  His  Father  alone.  Our 
soul  images  forth  in  a  weak  way,  how  He,  though  in  this  body, 
was  yet  able  to  animate  the  universe.  For,  whilst  sitting  in 
the  house,  it  Is  able  to  embrace  distant  objects,  and  to  think  of 
the  heavens,— only,  that  its  thoughts  are  not  deeds,  and  do  not 
move  the  heavens,  as  did  the  Logos  in  Christ;  it  merely  knows 
their  motion.  What  he  here  above  all  insists  upon  is,  that  the 
Logos,  and  not  the  limited  humanity,  is  the  true  point  of  de* 
parture  for  the  consideration  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  The 
Logos  was  not  bound  by  the  body,  but  held  and  bore  it,  even 
as  He  holds  and  bears  up  the  universe ;  at  one  and  the  same 
time  He  was  in  the  body  and  in  the  universe ;  nay  more,  as  He 
was  in,  so  also  was  He  outside  of,  the  All,  resting  in  the  Father. 
For  this  reason,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Logos  to  suffer  either 
through  birth,  or  through  sin,  or  through  death ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  holding.  He  sanctified  the  body.  Out  of  the  Virgin  He 
formed  for  Himself  a  body,  in  order  to  show  that  He  was  the 
Creator  of  the  universe ;  and,  without  being  seen  as  the  Logos 
in  the  body,  or  being  shut  in  by  it.  He  made  Himself  known  as 
Creator  by  His  miraculous  works.  That  Athanasius  appro- 
priates the  sufferings  of  Christ  to  the  divine  nature  also,  even 
though  not  immediately,  is  evident  from  his  doctrine  of  the 
iSioiro/iTo-w,.  referred  to  above.  Because  the  Logos  appropriates 
the  sufferings  of  the  human  nature  along  with  the  nature 
itself,  they  acquire  a  significance  in  and  for  the  Logos  Him- 
self ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  they  are  His,  they  ac- 
quire, as  does  His  victory,  an  universal  significance.  He  takes 
special  pains,  however,  to  point  out  that  His  miracles  were 
revelations,  self-representations,  of  His  person,  of  Himself,  as 
the  Creator.  He  did  not  regard  them  as  the  mere  credentials 
of  His  doctrine,  but  as  veritable  victories  over  nature,  and  over 
%he  heathenish  view  of  the  world.  In  the  miracles.  Creator 
and  creature  were  most  clearly  discriminated  from  each  other; 
for  by  the  obedience  which  nature  then  rendered  to  His  com** 
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manding  word.  He  was  revealed  to  it  as  its  Ruler  and  Oreator. 
Still,  he  deems  the  constantly  occurring  spiritual  marvels  the 
greatest  of  all  (c.  27  ff.).  No  one  doubts,  when  darkness  disap- 
pears in  the  morning,  that  the  sun  is  the  cause  thereof.  And 
so,  no  one  can  doubt  who  Christ  is,  when  he  once  beholds  His 
works.  Fear  of  death,  and  impotence  to  resist  it,  reigned  ere 
He  came.  Now  His  followers  tread  death  under  their  feet. 
They  despise  it  as  already  dead ;  and  the  devil,  who  had  the 
power  of  death,  is  treated  by  believers  as  dead.  Previously, 
death  was  a  terror;  now,  youths  and  maidens  despise  him  and 
hasten  to  the  martyr's  fate.  That  Christ  rose  again  and  now 
lives,  is  evident  from  what  He  does :  He  daily  erects  trophies  to 
Himself  out  of  His  disciples.  That  He  is  not  a  dead  man,  is 
clear  from  His  omnipotent  workings  in  the  hearts  of  Greeks 
and  Barbarians  (c.  46  ff.).  Since  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos, 
Heathenism  has  fallen,  the  wisdom  of  this  world  has  become 
folly,  and  the  oracles  are  dumb.  In  the  place  of  innumerable 
particularistic  religions,  one  has  been  substituted  which  em- 
braces all  nations.  In  heaven,  in  hades,  in  humanity,  and  on 
earth-^everywhere  does  man  see  the  deity  of  the  Logos  un- 
folded before  him,  and  himself  encompassed  by  it.  ndmwp 
7^  T&p  7^9  xrlaeo^  fiep&v  ff^TO  6  Kvpiof;  (c.  45,  cU.  16  f.). 

Our  heathen  opponents,  it  is  true,  advance,  as  their  principal 
objection,  ^  It  was  not  worthy  of  the  Logos  to  appear  in  a 
body"  (c.  41  f.).  With  the  penetration  of  a  speculative  mind, 
he  answers, — If  the  Logos  is  in  all  things,  in  the  entire  world, 
which  is  justly  termed  one  great  body, — ^nay,  even  in  each  in- 
dividual thing, — ^why  could  He  not  also  dwell  in  a  man,  whom 
He  moved,  through  whom  He  manifested  Himself,  even  as  He 
manifests  Himself  through  the  world  ?  That  which  is  true  of 
the  whole,  must  be  true  also  of  the  parts ;  if  the  former  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  Logos,  neither  is  the  latter;  and  if  it  be  un- 
worthy of  Him  to  dwell  in  this  body,  it  must  also  be  unworthy 
of  Him  to  dwell  in  the  world.  If  He  is  in  the  whole.  He  is  also 
in  the  parts.  If  He  is  in  one  part.  He  can  use  it  as  His  organ 
for  and  on  the  whole.  He  is  in  Himself  indivisible,  Sko^  hf 
eKoarip  koX  iraai ;  as  He  is  in  the  sun  and  moon,  so  is  He  in 
humanity,  which  is  a  part  of  the  universe.  But — and  he  here- 
with provides  for  assigning  a  specific  position  to  Christ — the 
spirit  of  man,  also,  although  it  pervades  the  whole  man,  reveals 
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itself  at  one  point  of  the  body,  to  wit,  the  tongue.  They  ask, 
further, — ^^  Why  then  did  He  not,  at  all  events,  assume  a  shin- 
ing body  t"  Because  His  coming  had  not  an  epideictical,  but 
a  curative  purpose.  The  main  point  was  not  simply  to  appear 
and  to  strike  the  eyes  of  beholders.  He  came  to  teach  and  to 
heal:  therefore  did  He  become  a  servant;  therefore  did  He 
become  that  which  men  needed,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  merely  stunned  by  the  loftiness  and  divinity  of  His  appear- 
ance. It  was  not  the  brilliantly  shining  bodies,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  ether,  that  had  gone  astray ;  they  had  remained  in 
their  proper  order,  the  order  appointed  for  them  by  their  King, 
the  Logos :  it  was  men  who  had  gone  astray.  He  therefore 
constituted  their  body  His  organ,  in  order  that,  although  they 
were  unable  to  know  Him  in  the  universe  as  a  whole.  He  might 
perhaps  not  remain  concealed  from  them  in  the  part ;  and  in 
order  that,  though  they  were  unable  to  behold  His  invisible 
power,  they  might  possibly  be  able  to  understand  and  know 
Him  through  His  resemblance  to  themselves.  For  the  contrast 
between  His  divine  works  and  the  body  like  their  own  must 
needs  suggest  a  comparison,  and  thus  lead  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  His  deity.  If  this  is  inconceivable,  it  is  inconceivable 
also  that  He  should  be  known  by  means  of  the  world.  Although 
in  the  world,  nothing  of  the  world  pertains  essentially  to  Him ; 
but  the  world  does  participate  in  Him.  Even  so,  though  He 
employed  the  body  as  His  organ,  there  was  nothing  in  common 
between  them ;  on  the  contrary,  He  sanctified  the  body.  Plato 
says, — ^When  the  Generator  of  the  worlds  sees  the  world  storm- 
tossed  and  in  danger  of  coming  to  the  place  of  inequality,  He 
ascends  His  throne  at  the  helm  of  the  soul,  gives  it  aid,  and 
sets  all  things  to  rights.  What  marvel,  then,  if  we  say, — 
Humanity  had  gone  astray,  and  therefore  the  Logos  ascended 
His  throne  on  it,  and  appeared  as  a  man  (c.  42,  43)  ? 

Another  objection  is, — ^^  God  might  have  helped  men  by  a 
mere  nod."  Athanasius  answered, — The  world,  it  is  true,  was 
created  by  a  nod ;  but  now  it  was  a  question  not  merely  of  the 
creation  of  man,  but  the  man  already  created  must  be  consi- 
dered :  and  he  could  only  be  helped  by  one  like  himself ;  in 
other  words,  man  could  not  be  magically  helped  by  an  entirely 
new  creation,  but  the  redemptive  work  must  make  use  of,  and 
begin  with,  his  already  existing  powers  and  character.     Ths 
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Creator  must  come  nigh  to  the  fallen  through  the  medium  of  a 
human  organ,  and  this  organ  He  must  take  from  that  which 
already  existed ;  for  it  was  the  existent,  and  not  the  non-exis- 
tent, that  stood  in  need  of  salvation.  Further,  the  death  which 
needed  to  be  overcome  was  not  something  external  to  the  bodj, 
but  adhered  inwardly  to  it ;  as  a  permanent  principle,  and  not 
merely  as  a  single  assault  or  act,  did  it  threaten  man.  He 
might  have  overcome  death  from  without;  but  it  would  still 
have  remained  in  man.  Hence  it  was  necessary  that  the  pro- 
cess should  be  an  inward  one.  Our  body,  subjected  as  it  was 
to  death,  was  assumed,  and  was  married  with  life ;  it  was  clothed 
with  immortality,  and  death  was  vanquished.  The  body  now 
has  life  for  its  garment, — ^as  it  were,  a  robe  of  asbestus.  This  is 
far  more  than  if  a  stop  had  been  put  to  death's  work,  by  a  mere 
external  and  authoritative  command,  and  it  itself  had  remained 
unvanquished.  It  was  therefore  perfectly  worthy  of  the  Logos 
to  come  in  the  body  in  order  to  overcome  death,  and  to  reveal 
Himself  everywhere, — ^as  through  creation,  so  also  through  His 
body  and  His  deeds,  and  to  fill  all  things  with  His  knowledge 
(c.  44).  Therefore,  let  every  man  regard  the  Logos  in  the 
works  which  He  accomplished  as  God-man,  which  were  not 
human  works,  but  works  of  the  Logos,  and  let  him  judge  for 
himself  whether  that  be  human  or  divine.  If  it  be  human,  let 
him  mock.  If  it  be  not  human,  but  divine,  let  him  stand  and 
admire  this  revelation.  Through  this  trifling  thing  (Trparffia 
evreT^si)  was  the  divine  exhibited  to  us ;  through  this  death  did 
immortality  penetrate  to  all;  through  the  incarnation  of  the 
Logos  was  providence  made  manifest  for  the  universe.  But 
the  things  which  He  accomplished  by  His  incarnation  are  so 
numerous,  that  to  attempt  to  count  them  up  would  be  like 
attempting  to  drain  the  sea.  Wave  presses  on  wave,  and  for 
the  eye  to  embrace  the  w^hole  is  impossible.  \0  X0709  ipifv^ 
dpanrrja-ev,  tva  ^fieU  OeoyroiffO&fjLev  (c.  54). 

Although  the  immediate  subject  of  these  writings  is  not  the 
relation  of  the  Logos  to  the  Father,  so  much  is  clear,  that,  ac- 
cording to  this  view  of  the  matter,  drawn  as  it  is  out  of  the  very 
centre  of  Christianity,  to  wit,  the  idea  of  the  atonement,  to  the 
Son  pertains  true  and  perfect  deity,  even  as  to  the  Father.  He 
is  discriminated  in  the  clearest  manner  from  all  creatures; 
and  as  the  Logos  over  <dl,  rather  rests  in  the  Father  (avro- 
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X0709  Kal  Oeb^y  de  incarn.  54) ;  is  the  Father's  image  and  like 
the  Father,  the  archetype  of  men  (c.  13).  He  is  also  most 
decidedly  distinguished  from  all  angeb,  for  they  are  not  the 
image  of  the  Father  (ibid.).  In  these  treatises,  therefore, 
Athanasius  stands  nearer  to  Sabellianism  than  to  Subordina- 
tianism  ;  so  far,  namely,  as  he  is  more  concerned  about  the  true 
and  full  deity  of  the  Son  than  about  His  distinction  from  the 
Father.  But  he  differs  from  Sabellius  in  regarding  the  Logos 
as  the  image  of  the  Father,  pre-existent,  yea,  ever  resting  in 
God,  which  Marcellus,  for  example,  could  not  allow.  As  re- 
spects his  Christology,  by  the  depth  of  his  view  of  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  Christianity,  he  reminds  us  of  the  best  Fathers 
of  the  second  century,  particularly  of  Irenseus.  He  surpasses 
them,  however,  in  clearness  and  scientific  precision.  The  soul 
of  his  system  is  the  Logos  over  all,  who,  as  such,  in  that  He 
became  man,  is  the  head  and  representative  of  humanity  in  two 
respects, — to  wit,  in  that .  He  took  upon  Himself  its  guilt  and 
punishment;  and  that  the  healing  of  human  nature  in  and 
through  Him  becomes  the  portion  of  humanity,  and  is  diffused 
from  Him  to  all.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that 
he  did  not  conceive  the  Logos  in  Christ  as  a  mere  influence, 
but  as  a  being  of  God  in  Him.  In  fact,  he  looked  upon  the 
Logos  as  the  motive,  hegemonic,  personal  principle  in  the  God- 
man  ;  but  he  makes  no  particular  allusion  to  the  human  souL 
The  arguments  he  advances,  undoubtedly  presuppose  a  complete 
humanity  (compare,  for  example,  de  incarn.  c.  42  f.) ;  but  he 
makes  express  mention  of  the  body  alone  (aAfiOy  aap^ ;  and 
the  enemy  to  be  vanquished  is  principally  death.  The  impo- 
tence of  the  soul  to  know  itself,  immortal,  is  undoubtedly  repre- 
sented as  one  ground  of  the  incarnation ;  but  his  theory,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  here  set  forth,  does  not  require  for  the 
removal  of  this  impotence,  that  Christ  should  substitutionarily 
appropriate  or  feel  it  Himself,  but  merely  that  He  should  admit 
into  Himself  the  objective  principle  of  death,  that  He  should 
take  upon  Himself  the  debt  {wl>€iK6fjb€vovj  not  culpa)  of  men ; 
and  this  supplied  no  occasion  for  more  carefully  considering  the 
question  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ.  Such  a  view  leaves  no 
place  in  the  humanity  for  free  choice,  free  determination,  for 
change,  or  even  for  true  development  (although  he  aimed  at 
preserving  the  reality  of  the  humanity) ;  but  the  man  Jesus  was 
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simply  and  solely  the  Logos^  walking  among  men  in  the  human 
nature  which  He  bore.  Athanasius  thus  verged  towards  the 
old  representation  of  the  body  of  Christ  as  a  garment  or  temple, 
which  excludes  the  full  idea  of  the  incarnation.  It  is  remark- 
able,  howeyer,  that  precisely  here,  Athanasius  made  a  decided 
effort  to  rise  beyond  that  meagre  notion,  in  that  he  started  from 
a  different  point,  to  wit,  from  the  idea  of  Christ  as  the  repre- 
sentative both  of  guilt-laden  and  of  God-pleasing  and  immortal 
humanity.  For  he  frequently  repeats  the  remark, — ^What  we 
needed  was  not  a  mere  theophany,  but  that  He  should  really 
become  one  of  us ;  in  order  to  be  our  representative.  He  must 
not  merely  have,  or  bear,  or  dwell  in  a  man,  but  must  Himself 
be  this  man.  Athanasius  thus  rose  most  decidedly  above  every 
form  of  Sabellian  Christology ;  and  therefore,  taking  our  stand 
on  this  thought,  which  was  the  centre  of  his  system,  we  may 
beforehand  anticipate  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  progress 
which  we  shall  afterwards  find  him  making. 
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EPOCH  THIRD. 

FEOM  THE  COUNCIL  OP  NICiEA  TO  THAT  OP 
CONSTANTINOPLE,  A.D.  381. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

TRINITARIAN  MOVEMENTS. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

THE  ABIAK  SCHOOL. 

The  creed  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Nicsea  did  nothing  more 
for  Christian  science,  in  the  first  instance,  than  define  the  goal 
at  which  it  should  aim ;  it  neither  did,  nor  pretended  to,  attain  to 
the  goal.  But  the  determination  of  the  goal  is  the  commence- 
ment of  its  attainment.  After  the  long  course  through  which 
the  dogma  had  run,  now  unduly  inclining  to  the  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other,  it  became  very  necessary  that  the  immediate 
conviction  entertained  by  the  Church,  relatively  to  Christ, 
should  assume  a  more  concentrated  form,  and  that  testimony 
should  be  laid  concerning  the  totality  of  His  person.  To  this, 
Arianism  gave  occasion ;  for  it  called  eveiything  in  question. 
Not  merely  did  it  tend  back  to  Ebionism ;  not  merely  was  it 
unable,  with  its  Docetism  and  its  doctrine  of  a  created  higher 
spirit,  to  allow  even  the  possibility  of  an  incarnation ;  but,  by 
putting  a  fantastical  under-God  between  God  and  man,  it  sepa- 
rated the  two  quite  as  much  as  it  appeared  to  unite  them. 
Finally,  the  secret  of  Arianism  was  simply,  in  the  first  place, 
that  a  real,  above  all,  a  complete,  revelation  of  God  Himself  was 
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an  impossibility ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  such  a  revela- 
tion,  if  it  were  possible,  was  unnecessary.  But  the  creed  adopted 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  NicsBa,  to  the  point  which  had 
been  established  during  the  preceding  century, — ^to  wit,  the  in- 
dwelling of  God  in  Christ  under  the  yery  highest,  that  is,  under 
a  personal  form,  in  other  words,  to  the  hypostasis  of  the  Son  (a 
point  which  was  now  confirmed,  in  substance,  if  not  in  a  strictly 
doctrinal  form,  as  in  accordance  with  the  faith), — added  that  of 
His  true  deity,  which  also  had  been  recognised  at  a  previous 
period,  though  for  a  time  allowed  to  recede  to  the  background. 
Each  of  these  points,  as  we  have  learnt  from  the  course  hitherto 
taken  by  them,  stands  or  falls  with  the  other,  notwithstanding  that 
they  appear  to  be  mutually  opposed.  They  are  opposed  in  the 
sense,  namely,  in  which  two  poles  are  opposed.  In  reality,  they 
constitute  the  momenta  of  the  higher  nature  of  Christ,  which 
relate  to,  are  inwardly  conditioned  by,  and  therefore  depend  on 
and  are  inyolved  in,  each  other.  Each  preserves  the  truth,  which 
was  of  essential  importance  relatively  to  its  own  aspect  of  tlie 
Person  of  Christ.  They  being  taken  for  granted,  the  necessary 
conditions  of  Christian  piety  are  completely  fulfilled,  as  far  as 
this  matter  is  concerned.  Without  one  of  the  two,  a  scientific 
Christology  is  impossible.  An  hypostasis  without  deity  (such  as 
Arianism  teaches,  which  is  but  a  refined  form  of  Ebionism, 
differing  therefrom  merely  in  degree,  not  in  kind),  would  be  as 
contradictory  to  Christian  piety  and  science  as  the  divinity, 
without  a  particular  hj^stasis,  of  the  higher  aspect  of  Christ 
(such  as  is  taught  by  that  refined  form  of  Docetism,  Sabellian- 
ism).  Whilst  the  former,  strictly  speaking,  denies  the  Christian 
revelation  altogether,  the  latter  changes  its  inner  character,  and, 
not  recognising  Christ  as  an  abiding  revelation,  it  cannot  regard 
God  and  man  as  truly  and  completely  reconciled.  Both,  there- 
fore, necessarily  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion — at  the  conclu- 
sion, namely,  that  the  highest  revelation  has  not  yet  been  made, 
nay,  more,  that  such  a  revelation  is  an  impossibility.  Both  are 
characterized  by  the  abstractness  of  their  conception  of  God ; — 
the  latter  clinging  to  the  abstract  unity  of  God^  which  may 
easily  change  into  the  notion  of  the  All-unity  (Alleinheit) ;  the 
former  clinging  to  the  quite  as  abstract,  incommunicable  simpli- 
city of  God,  to  the  j>66vo^  7779  Bela^  ^i;<r6o>9,  as  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  aptly  terms  it  (Or.  1).     According  to  both,  therefore,  we 
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are  still  bound  by  tlie  ante-Christian  view  of  the  world  in  gen^ 
rdly  and  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  Christian. 

But  though  the  Nicene  Creed  very  clearly  recognised  these 
two  constitutive  momenta  of  the  higher  nature  of  Christ,  it 
avoided  with  right  tact  a  more  determinate  doctrinal  formula* 
rization  thereof.  This  creed,  it  is  true,  claims  unconditionally 
for  the  Son,  deity  and  full  equality  of  essence  with  the  Father ; 
but  it  passes  over  without  further  investigation,  the  questions  of 
the  precise  nature  of  the  hypostasis,  the  mode  of  its  generation, 
and  the  basis  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Christian  idea  of  Ood.  In- 
deed, the  greatest  variety  of  opinion  prevailed  amongst  the 
principal  Church  teachers  of  this  and  the  following  centuries 
regarding  this  matter;  and  all  were  recognised  as  christolo- 
gically  admissible,  in  so  far  as  they  did  justice  to  the  funda- 
mental demand  of  faith,  to  wit,  to  the  doctrine,  that  the  divine 
which  was  in  Christ  was  personal,  and  corresponded  to  a  dis- 
tinction in  God,  or  of  God  from  God,  really  existent,  though 
not  more  precisely  defined ;  and  was  therefore  not  a  momentary, 
but  a  permanent  and  eternal,  being  of  God  in  Christ.^ 

The  stormy  discussions  of  the  half  century  succeeding  the 
Nicene  Council,  for  which  the  scientific  position  occupied  by  the 
Church  afforded^  as  is  clear  from  what  has  been  advanced,  op- 
portunity enough,  were  in  the  first  instance  excited  by  Arianism. 
We  have  already  remarked,  that  through  Arianism  the  momenta 
hitherto  recognised  were  set  into  a  condition  of  ferment  relatively 

^  In  accordance  herewith,  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
henceforth  pannieB  a  separate  course  from  that  of  Ghristology,  so  far  as  it 
is  mainly  occupied  with  its  own  distinct  and  pecnliar  questions ;  though  it 
continues  to  hold  by  the  two  momenta  above  mentioned,  which  are  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  Ghristology.  These  its  theological  presuppositions  once 
recognised  (similarly  also,  the  necessary  anthropological  presuppositions), 
it  was  possible  for  Ghristology  to  enter  on  its  distinctive  work ; — and  this 
we  find  it  doing  in  the  fourth  century.  All  that  we  shall  therefore  need  to 
do,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  we  have  in  view,  is  to  consider,  on 
the  one  hand,  how,  during  the  conflicts  in  which  the  Ghurch  engaged  till 
the  Second  (Ecumenical  Synod,  the  trinitarian  conception  of  God,  laid  down 
in  the  Nicene  Greed,  was  established  and  confirmed,  and  consequently  the 
momenta  of  the  higher  aspect  of  Ghrist*s  person,  which  had  been  completely 
gained,  were  ensured ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  the  elements  of  the 
human  aspect  were  completely  and  conclusively  recognised;  and  on  the 
basis  of  these  presuppositions,  to  proceed  to  our  further  Ghristological 
worjc. 
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to  each  other.  Hence  we  find  that  all  the  principal  heresies  of 
an  earlier  period  were  revlyed ;  be  it  that  they  proceeded  forth 
from,  or  were  set  loose  by  it.  Li  a  kind  of  rapid  recapitolationy 
they  reappeared  for  a  moment  on  the  stage  of  the  Church, 
serving  the  purpose  of  ripening  its  judgment  in  all  directions ; 
but  themselves  sinking  quickly  again  into  oblivion,  and  losing 
all  their  former  seductive  power,  as  soon  as  they  had  fulfilled 
their  mission. 

These  struggles  took  place  principally  between  three  factors : 
firstly  J  the  Arian  school ;  secondly  ^  the  newly  revived  Sabellian 
school,  with  the  new  form  of  Ebionism ;  thirdly ,  the  Church 
and  its  tendency.  One  section  of  the  first-mentioned  school,  the 
Semi-Arians,  an  unsteady  and  bustling  party,  were  in  a  special 
degree  the  life  of  the  movement ;  and  after  they  had  stoutly 
overcome  Sabellianism  and  Ebionism,  embodied  in  themselves 
on  a  large  scale,  the  tendency  towards  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene 
Council.  In  their  own  system,  vdth  its  undecided  character, 
and  inability  to  offer  serious  resistance,  religion  and  science  were 
in  conflict ;  but  the  more  advanced  Arians  pressed  them  to  a 
decision  ;  and  having  once  allowed  their  interest  in  Christianity 
to  predominate  over  other  considerations,  this  inner  approxima- 
tion to  the  great  Church  teachers  of  the  time,  gave  their  system 
also  by  degrees  a  firmer  hold. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  Arians  proper,  their  number  always 
was  relatively  small ;  for,  without  truly  satisfying  the  intellect, 
or  advancing  beyond  the  dualism  between  God  and  the  world, 
they  inflicted  a  death-blow  on  christianly  religious  interests. 
Hence  they  gained  admission  and  acquired  importance,  solely 
either  where  they  were  favoured  by  external  combinations,  or 
where  they  resorted  to  reserve  and  accommodation,  or  even 
made  concessions.  Small  as  this  party  or  school  was,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  lead  us  to  expect,  its  influence  on  the 
further  deyelopment  of  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  was  by  no 
means  insignificant,  nor  did  it  lack  important  representatives.^ 

Above  all,  mention  must  be  made  of  Aetius  and  Eunomius, 
both  of  whom  lived  in  Antioch ;  the  former  a  physician  and  theo- 
logical writer,  the  latter  deacon.' 

^  The  strict  Arians  were  designated  *E£ot;»orr/o/,  'Ayo^K/o/,  or,  after  their 
chiefs,  Aetians  and  EanomianB,  also  Eudoxians. 

'  Compare  Lange's  ^'  Der  Arianismus  in  seiner  weitem  Entwickelung,** 
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Neither  of  them  followed  out  further  that  ethical  principle 
which,  as  held  bj  Arians,  would  lead  back  to  Ebionism ;  on 
the  contrary,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  Aetius  was  principallj 
occupied  in  confuting  the  equality  of  essence  and  the  coeter- 
nality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  whereas  Eunomius  directed 
his  efforts  to  the  development  of  Arianism  as  adoctrinal  system. 
In  their  polemical  works,  both  start  with  the  conception  of  God 
as  the  abstractly  simple  Being,  of  whom  neither  self-communica- 
tion nor  generation  can  be  predicated.  God  Himself  is,  in  their 
view,  nothing  but  this  absolute  simplicity, — ^Being,  in  the  abso- 
lute sense.  They  regarded  it  as  the  most  sublime  and  lofty,  but 
also  as  the  indispensable,  predicate  of  God ;  and  therefore  they 
identified  this  primal  simplicity,  which  is  neither  derived  from 
another  beings  nor  can  generate  another  being  out  of  itself,  with 
the  essence  of  God  in  general.  Accordingly,  adopting  the  style 
of  the  Church,  they  taught, — ^The  Father  is,  as  all  allow,  drfiv- 
vffTO^ ;  nay  more,  the  Father  is  the  dyhnnjrov  in  God.  But 
this  drfkwrfTov  is  absolute  Being,  or  the  strict  and  proper  essence 
of  God ;  consequently,  the  Father,  who  alone  is  unbegotten,  is 
also,  in  the  strict  sense,  alone  God.  And  as  He  cannot  have 
been  derived  along  with  the  Son  from  another  source,  for  then 
He  would  no  longer  be  unbegotten  ;  so  also  can  He  not  generate 
the  Son,  for  then  He  would  not  be  the  unbegotten,  simple  one, 
but  God  would  be  divided  into  a  begotten  and  unbegotten  one. 
The  arfevprjTov  excludes  parts  and  division,  difference  and  com- 
position ;  but  it  is  neither  a  mere  subjective  notion,  nor  the  bare 
negation  of  generation,  but  something  positive  and  objective. 
This  positive  something  is  the  absolute  self-telatedness  (Bezo- 
genheit  auf  sich),  absolute  selfsameness  or  simplicity,  which 
needs  only  to  be  made  the  object  of  thought  to  exclude  all 
generation ;  because  generation  necessarily  involves  the  diremp- 

in  lUgen's  Zeitachrift  5, 1,  and  Elose^s  *^  Geschichte  und  Lehre  des  Eono- 
mills,"  Kid  1833.  With  special  love,  bat  also  with  hia  usual  disfayoar  to- 
wards the  Church,  is  this  portion  of  the  History  of  Dogmas  treated  by  Baur, 
L  c.  pp.  361-394 ;  with  skill  and  happy  insight  by  Meyer,  in  his  ^'  Trini- 
ti&tslehre,"  pp.  175  ff.  Of  Eunomius  himself,  there  belong  to  this  connec- 
tion his  Apology  (Fabr.  Bibl.  gr.  vol.  8),  and  the'E»^f9/c  viortete  in  Socr. 
5, 10.  Against  him  Basilius  wrote  the  *  KpriffnrtKot  xmtA  Ivmnfiovg  Ev^ofiiw ; 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  replied  io  the  response  of  Eunomius  in  12  books, 
entitled  '  Asm^fmrixol  x^  Evjrojct/ov  xdyot  12.  For  notices  of  Aetius,  see 
Epiph.  Her.  76,  and  the  first  Book  of  Gregory,  c.  6. 
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tion,  the  division,  of  the  absolutely  simple.  The  causal  relation, 
which  the  Arian  school  so  stoutly  defended  in  opposition  to 
Sabellianism  (see  above),  is  therefore  not  applied  directly  to  God 
in  Himself,  as  though  His  absolute  Being  were  regarded  as  an 
eternal  volition  or  grounding  of  His  own  existence ;  but  the 
fundamental  presupposition  is,  that  God  can  only  be  said  to  Be, 
and  that  He  is  absolutely  identical  with  Himself/  If  God 
abides  unceasingly  in  His  unbegotten  essence,  and  that  which  is 
begotten  continues  ever  begotten,  the  notion  of  equality  of  sub- 
stance or  of  similarity  is  plainly  untenable.  For  as  long  as  the 
two  beings  continue  what  they  are,  so  long  is  it  impossible  to  in- 
stitute a  comparison  between  their  essence.  And  as  their  being, 
so  also  is  their  knowledge  of  themselves,  totally  different.  Each 
of  the  two  knows  Himself,  when  He  knows  Himself  at  all,  as 
He  is,  and  not  as  the  other : — ^the  one  knows  Himself  as  un- 
generated,  the  other  as  generated.  Were  Father  and  Son  equal, 
as  the  Church  teaches,  the  Son  also  must  be  unbegotten  ;  and 
what  would  then  become  of  the  doctrine  of  His  generation,  or 
of  His  distinction  T  Eunomius  therefore  requires  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  either^  that  it  exclude  every  species  of  subordi- 
nation, even  that  which  is  involved  in  the  one  being  unbegotten 
and  the  other  begotten ;  in  which  case,  it  would  soon  be  seen 
whether,  in  returning  to  the  one  God,  all  distinctions  between 
Father  and  Son  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground ;  or, 
that  it  take  the  subordination  seriously,  as  do  the  Arians,  and 
represent  the  one  unbegotten  One  as  unbegotten,  absolutely 
simple,  and  therefore  incapable  of  generating  anything  out  of 
His  essence,  and  place  the  Son  in  the  class  of  creatures.  What, 
asks  he,  could  the  unbegotten  One  take  out  of  His  essence,  ex- 
cept that  which  is  unbegotten  T  But  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  the  Son  is  conceived  to  be  on  the 
one  hand  begotten,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand,  to  spring  from 
the  essence  of  God,  there  must  be  both  a  begotten  and  an  un- 
begotten element  in  God.  The  Church  has  undoubtedly  its 
meaning,  said  they,  when  it  teaches  that  God  is  to  be  conceived 

^  Thus  Aetins  saji^  in  No.  5  of  the  ''EvtxupilfitmTtt  (see  Epiph.  hmr.  76), 
— **  If  God  has  not  given  Himself  being,  not  because  of  any  weakness  of 
nature,  but  because  He  is  exalted  above  all  causality  (above  being  caused), 
how  can  a  being  that  is  generated  reach  up  to  His  essential  unchangeabSo- 
nesB  ?  "    Compare  No.  2. 
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As  the  cause  of  Himself ;  but  that  lies  beyond  our  horizon ;  for 
we  regard  abstract  simplicity  as  the  ultimate  and  highest  in  God. 
Better,  says  Aetius  naively,  is  the  imbegotten  than  the  begotten ; 
for  the  former  has  in  itself  the  advantages  which  the  latter  has 
outside  of  itself.  That  which  is  nnbegotten,  Eunomius  goes  on 
to  say,  cannot  possibly  resemble  the  essence  of  that  which  is  be- 
gotten ;  the  unbegotten  is  unbegotten,  and  that  is  its  essence : 
if  then  the  begotten  resembles  the  unbegotten  in  its  essence,  it 
also  must  be  unbegotten.^ 

Without  doubt,  Eunomius  was  quite  right  in  maintaining, 
that  if  God  in  Himself  is  merely  the  one  simple  Being,  which, 
being  absolutely  without  distinctions,  stands  related  solely  to 
itself,  there  is  no  place  for  distinctions  in  God,  and  therefore 
none  for  a  Son.  But  that  is  a  mere  tautological  proposition, 
and  the  answer  is  simply, — Such  an  idea  of  God  is  incogitable 
and  false,  appropriate  to  Deism  and  Judaism,  but  not  to  Chris- 
tianity. We  shall  find  also  that  the  teachers  of  the  Church  met 
them  with  a  different  conception  of  God,  and  thus  cut  away  the 
very  roots  of  Arianism.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  these  Arians  had  actually  hit  upon  the  weak  point  in  the 
dogmatical  system  of  their  opponents.  When,  in  opposition  to 
the  Son  who  is  generated,  the  Father  is  said  to  be  ungenerated, 
the  Father  must  be  deemed  identical  with  the  OeonjSj  with  the 
divine  essence  in  general,  if  aseity  were  thus  meant  to  be  pre- 
dicated of  the  Father  alone,  and,  after  the  example  of  older 
writers,  they  did  not  go  on  to  say  that  the  Father  is  as  truly 
constituted  Father  by  the  Son,  as  the  Son  is  constituted  Son  by 
the  Father.  So  long  as  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  unity  of  the  Trinity  to  represent  the  one  Father 
as  the  source,  not  merely  of  the  hypostasis,  but  also  of  the  deity, 
of  the  others ;  and  so  long  as  the  Son  was  not  most  distinctly 
conceded  a  participation  in  the  aseity  of  the  divine  substance ; 
so  long  was  He  not  freed  from  subordination,  notwithstanding 
its  being  called  for  by  the  ideas  of  His  equality  of  essence  and 
eternal  generation.  If,  however,  the  Son  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  aseity,  the  passivity,  which  the  Arians  were  never  weary 

>  Besides,  Eunomius  pendstB  in  asBerting  that  Sonship  and  generation 
imply  a  beginning ;  that  they  are  oonaequently  incompatible  with  the  pre- 
dicate of  eternity ;  and  that  the  predicate  of  eternity  would  involve  tne 
8on*B  being  unbegotten. 
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of  asserting  to  be  necessarily  characteristic  of  generation,  must 
be  decidedly  excluded  from  the  generated,  and  the  Son  be  rather 
constituted  a  living  momentum  of  the  self-causative  God,  and 
thus  the  Trinity  be  introduced  into  that  inmost  root  of  the 
deity,  the  aseity.  The  bases  thereof  were  laid  even  in  the  fourth 
century ;  but  they  had  not  yet  been  plainly  and  completely  car- 
ried out.  So  much  the  more  instructive  is  it,  therefore,  to  see 
how  the  defenders  of  the  view,  that  God  is  abstract  simplicity, 
fall  into  contradiction  with  themselves,  and  thus  give  negative 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  very  tendency  which  they  were  en- 
gaged in  combating. 

The  incomparable  (davyKpiTo<;)j  self-sufficient,  simple,  un- 
approachable {airpwTVTOSi)  God,  who  is  exalted  above  every  cause, 
whether  in  or  out  of  Himself,  must  not  be  represented  as  en- 
tirely alone,  nor  the  world  as  without  its  cause.  But  to  repre- 
sent God  as  the  cause  of  the  world,  and  yet  to  maintain  that 
the  world  is  characterized  solely  by  unlikeness  to  its  Author,  is 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  idea  of  the  first  cause ;  and  the 
only  resource  of  Arianism  is,  to  take  refuge  in  the  mystery  of 
the  creation  out  of  nothing,  which  nothing  it  is  compelled  to  de- 
scribe in  an  absolutely  supernatural  or  Docetical  manner  as  the 
essence  of  the  world  (jirj  dtvcu).  The  following  point,  however, 
is  still  more  important.  How  can  the  absolutely  simple,  self- 
identical  God,  ever  come  to  create?  Eunomius  denies  both 
movement  and  self-communication  to  the  divine  essence,  but 
goes  back  to  the  divine  will  {hipyeuL)^  which — ^as  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, be  it  noted,  from  the  divine  essence — called  into 
existence  out  of  nothing  that  which  is,  and  first  of  all,  the  Son 
as  the  Creator  of  the  world.^  But  to  appeal  to  the  will  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  substance — ^that  the  Church  had  a  right  to  do, 
and  availed  itself  of  its  privilege  when  it  taught  that  the  world 
was  grounded  in  the  will  of  God ;  but  Eunomius  was  not  at 
liberty  to  make  this  distinction  between  will  and  essence,  unless 
he  ceased  to  represent  God  merely  as  abstract,  absolute  simplicity, 
and  turned  to  a  more  living  conception.  And  then  the  strength 
of  his  opposition  to  the  generation  of  the  Son  would  have  been 
broken,  in  so  far  as  he  could  no  longer  say  that  aseity  or  sim- 
plicity constituted  the  essence  of  God,  was  that  in  Him  which  is 
inviolable.    The  method  adopted  by  Eunomius  necessitated  his 

^  Compare  Gr^gor.  Nyss.  adv«  Eunom.  or.  1. 
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dissociating  tlie  divine  will  from  the  divine  essence,  contrary  to 
his  own  presupposition,  if  he  meant  to  arrive  at  a  world.  He 
might,  indeed,  have  described  the  will  in  God,  as  something  non- 
essential, accidental,  superadded  from  without.  But  being  un- 
willing to  do  so,  he  fell  into  new  difficulties.  He  was  compelled 
to  trace  not  only  the  active  will  (ivipyeia)  of  God,  but  also  the 
idea  of  the  world,  back  to  the  divine  essence,  as  its  original  seat 
The  real  and  ideal  potence  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  must 
surely  have  been  contained  eternally  in  God,  as  he  himself  ac- 
knowledges;^ but  how  could  it  break  loose  from  the  simple 
essence  of  God  ?  We  see,  therefore,  that  when  he  abides  by 
the  rigid  simplicity  and  self-identity  of  God,  he  eitlier  arrives 
at  no  world  at  all,  or  is  compelled  to  assign  the  actual  world  a 
place  eternally,  and  even  immediately,  in  the  essence  of  God ; 
in  other  words,  he  unavoidably  falls  into  the  very  heathenish 
error  which  he  himself  repudiates — that  error  which  is  unable 
to  distinguish  between  the  substance  and  the  will  of  God,  and  is 
therefore  pantheistic' 

The  Son  was  held  to  owe  His  existence,  not  to  the  essence, 
but  to  the  ipifxyeui  of  God ;  and  the  essence  not  to  be  in  any 
sense  contained  in  the  ivepyeui.  The  divine  essence,  therefore, 
cannot  properly  be  termed  Father ;  for  the  essence  continues 
immoveable  in  its  simplicity  outside  of  the  ivifjiyeui :  the  evip- 
y€ia  alone  can  be  termed  Father,  so  far  as  it  brings  forth  the 
Son.  And  the  Son  is  not  unlike  this  energy,  but  is  its  image 
and  likeness,  seeing  that  He  also  has  the  power  to  create.  In 
this  direction,  it  was  possible  for  him  to  approximate  to  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  to  return  to  the  milder  form  of  the  doctrine 
of  Arius ;  and,  in  fact,  he  says,  in  his  Confession  of  Faith, — 
'^  The  Son  is  a  creature,  but  not  like  other  creatures,  etc. ;  and 
the  higher  dignity  possessed  by  Him  was  not  solely  the  reward 
of  His  virtue,  but,  on  the  contrary.  He  became  God  because  He 
was  the  Son,  and  as  a  Son  was  generated."  Still  there  is  a  wide 
gap  between  him  and  Lactantius,  who  laid  down  essential  deity 

^  Apol.  Eonom.  c.  24. 

'  Ennomins  does  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  continneB  helplessly 
dinging  to  the  dualism  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  which,  under  his 
hands,  forces  its  way  into  God  Himself : — ^the  dualism,  namely,  between  the 
essence  of  God,  which  is  JLvtipop  and  simple,  and  the  will  of  God,  which 
relates  to  finite  objects.    Gregory,  therefore,  charges  him  with  Manichieism. 
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as  the  starting-point  for  the  ethical.  Eonomius,  on  the  con- 
trary, lets  the  ethical  go ;  indeed,  he  lacked  real  interest  as  well 
in  the  ethical  as  the  religious.     (Note  50.) 

These  Arians,  to  whom  substantially  belonged  Arcacius  also, 
who  tried  to  make  himself  out  more  orthodox  than  he  really  was, 
exercised  a  special  influence  on  the  Semi-Arians  (Hfjudpeioi)^ 
who  bore,  besides,  the  names  Eusebians  or  Homoiusiasts.  Over- 
powered by  the  force  of  the  arguments  brought  against  their 
halting  and  uncertain  position,  both  by  the  Arians  and  the 
Church,  and  feeling  themselves  repelled  by  the  former,  these 
Homoiusiasts  advanced  ever  more  completely  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  similarity  to  that  of  the  identity  of  ^essence.  Athanasius 
aptly  met  them  with  the  consideration,  that  similarity  can  only 
be  spoken  of  in  relation  to  qualities,  not  to  the  essence  by  itself ; 
for  the  essence  must  either  be  the  same  or  not  the  same.  And 
so  also,  the  Arians  urged,  if  God  or  the  Father  is  the  ungene- 
rated  One,  everything  outside  of  Him  must  belong  to  the  class 
of  generated  things ;  if  to  be  ungenerated  is  the  essence  of  the 
Father,  to  be  generated  must  be  the  essence  of  everything  out- 
side of  Him ;  consequently,  the  essence  of  the  latter  is  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  former,  and  completely  dissimilar,  not  similar,  to 
it.  In  fact,  the  Semi-Arians  displayed  little  power  of  resistance 
and  little  productiveness :  they  belong  rather  to  the  general 
history  of  the  Church  than  to  the  history  of  Dogmas ;  and,  in 
consideration  of  this  circumstance,  or,  in  other  words,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  interest  in  religion,  might  with  greater  justice 
be  termed  Semi-Nicenes  than  Semi-Arians. 

For  a  long  period  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the  doctrinal 
position  held  by  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  (see  above) ;  and  the  various 
f ormulsB  adopted  by  them  bore  essentially  the  same  stamp,  until 
the  Synod  of  Ancyra,  in  the  year  358,  distinctly  asserted  the 
Son  not  to  be  a  created  being,  and  taught  that  He  was  begotten 
of  the  substance  of  the  Father.  Athanasius  now  recognised 
them  as  brethren  :  and  the  doctrine  of  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  who 
also  acknowledged  the  Son  to  be  coetemal  with  the  Father,  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Nicene  Creed.  (Note  51.) 
Apart  from  external  circumstances,  they  had  a  hold  only  so  long 
as  the  authors  of  the  Nicene  Creed  could  be  supposed  to  have 
inclined  towards  Sabellianisin.  This  supposition  was  strength- 
ened during  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  Council 
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of  Nicsea,  by  the  conduct  of  Marcellus,  who  was  one  of  its 
adherents;  and  against  him,  rather  than  against  the  Council 
itself,  were  their  weapons  directed^  especially  those  of  Eusebius 
of  CsBsarea.  After  having  convinced  themselves  that  those  who 
taught  the  ofioovtriov  were  not  Sabellian,  they  gained  an  ever 
clearer  insight  into  the  untenableness.of  their  own  position,  and 
consequently  passed  more  completely  over  to  the  party  of  the 
Nicene  Council. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

THB  REYIVAL  OF  8ABELLIANI8M,  AND  THE  EBIONISM  WHICH 

SPBANG  FROM  IT. 

Mabcellus  of  Ancyra  had  stood  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
antagonists  of  Arianism, — a  circumstance  which  spoke  in  his 
favour  at  Rome  longer  tlian  it  ought  to  have  done.  (Note  52.) 
A  short  time  after  the  Nicene  Council,  however,  when  he  be- 
came aware  of  the  strength  of  the  party  which,  whilst  conceding 
to  the  Son  divine  essence  and  eternal  generation,  yet,  in  perfect 
agreement  with  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  assigned  to  the  Father  the 
first,  to  the  Son  the  second  place,  and  in  many  other  respects 
subordinated  the  latter;  and  further,  when  he  found  that 
Arianism  derived  great  support  from  this  vacillation,  he  opened 
a  campaign  in  a  great  work,  especially  against  this  middle  tend- 
ency. At  the  same  time,  he  attacked  also  older  writers,  such 
as  Origen ;  but  he  particularly  assailed  the  strong  Oriental 
party,  which  consisted  of  the  two  Eusebiuses,  Paulinus,  and 
others,  whom  he  also  expressly  mentions,  although  he  pretended 
that  Asterius  was  the  proper  occasion  of  the  work  (compare  adv. 
Marcell.  1,  4,  p.  27).  They  cannot,  said  he,  maintain  the  divine 
miity,  if  they  regard  the  Son  as  actually  God ;  for  by  making 
Him  a  distinct  personality,  outside  of  God,  they  rend  the  divine 
essence ;  but  if  they  assert  the  divine  unity,  they  deprive  the 
Son  of  deity  by  subordinating  Him.  So  far,  therefore,  Mar- 
cellus  was  at  one  with  the  Arians ;  the  Semi-Arians  could  not 
continue  in  their  vacillating  position.  But  he  goes  beyond  the 
Nicene  Council  when,  -vith  a  view  to  destroying  in  its  veiy 
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roots  the  Arian  separation  between  Father  and  Son,  he  believed 
it  necessary  to  subject  to  examination,  and  to  cast  aside,  all 
points  on  which  those  were  accustomed  to  lay  stress,  who  main- 
tained a  distinction  between  Father  and  Son.  These  are  the 
ideas  of  generationy  Sonship  (in  the  place  of  which  he  wished  to 
substitute  ^^  procession  of  the  Logos,"  EccL  Theol.  2,  8),  image, 
viaibilih/y  which  were  applied  by  the  Fathers  of  Nicasa  to  the 
Logos.  The  Semi-Arian  party  in  particular  took  pleasure  in 
calling  the  Son  the  image  of  the  Father;  so  also  Asterius. 
But  they  drew  the  conclusion,  that  so  certainly  as  the  image  is 
different  from,  and  inferior  to,  that  which  It  represents,  even  so 
certainly  must  the  Son  occupy  a  lower  position  than  the  Father. 
Further,  the  Father  is  absolutely  exalted  above  the  world,  invi- 
sible; the  Son,  on  the  contrary,  in  virtue  of  His  relationship 
with  the  world,  is  characterized  by  visibility,  and  therefore  ap- 
peared under  the  Old  Testament ;  finally,  Sonship  and  genera- 
tion subordinate  the  Son  as  an  effect  to  its  cause.  In  order  to 
evade  these  objections,  Marcellus  endeavoured  to  limit  all  these 
expressions,  which  even  the  Fathers  of  Nicsea  had  ref  eiTed  to  the 
higher  aspect  of  Christ's  Person,  to  the  human  aspect,  or  to  the 
person  in  its  unity  and  totality ;  thus  hoping  the  more  certainly 
to  exclude  every  element  which  could  prove  of  advantage  to  the 
Arians.  Hence  he  says, — Not  the  Logos  is  termed  the  image 
of  God,  but  the  God-man ;  for  otherwise  the  Arians  would  un- 
questionably be  justified  in  subordinating  the  Logos  to  God, 
and  denying  to  Him  true  divinity.  The  Logos,  who  is  invi- 
sible like  God,  first  became  the  visible  image  of  God  when  He 
assumed  the  man  Jesus,  and  in  Him  humanity,  which  is  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God.  Thus  also  the  Logos  first  became 
Son  through  the  humanity  which  He  assumed.  Christ  usually 
styles  Himself  Son  of  man,  and  this  is  to  be  carefully  noted 
(E^ccl.  Theol.  1, 16) :  He  first  became  Son  of  God  by  becoming 
Son  of  man,  or  man ;  for  the  Logos  caused  the  man  whom  He 
assumed  and  completed  to  be  exalted  to  the  rank  of  Son  of 
God.^  The  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  otherwise  referred 
to  the  pre-existence  of  the  Son,  he  described  as  prophetical  an- 
ticipations of  that  which  should  come  with  the  incarnation ; 
hence  also  he  treated  Prov.  viii.  as  a  prophecy,  and  counted 

1  Compare  adv.  Marc.  1,  4,  pp.  20,  24  (Ed.  Parus,  1628),  2,  S,  pp. 
43,  46. 
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Solomon  amongst  the  prophets.^  When  Wisdom  sajs,  ^^  I  was 
set  up  f ixxn  the  beginning  of  the  world,"  he  referred  it  to  that 
divine  purpose  of  incarnation  through  which  the  Logos  first 
received  a  sort  of  ezistenoB  outside  of  Gk)d  as  the  Son  of  God. 
The  idea  of  generation  also  would  remove  the  Logos  outside  of  , 
and  subordinate  Him  to,  Gt)d.  He  therefore  justifies  the  Arians 
in  asserting  that  the  Nicene  Fathers  cannot  maintain  their  point 
of  view,  unless  thej  call  the  Son  ungenerated,  and  therefore 
eternal  like  God ;  but  accepts  without  hesitation  the  consequence 
threatened  by  the  Arians,  and  avows  his  belief  in  a  Logos,  who 
is  unbegotten,  eternally  united  with  the  Father,  coetemal  with, 
•consequently  in  no  sense  subordinate  to,  but  also  not  discrimi- 
nated from  Him  (adv.  Marc.  2,  1,  p.  32).  The  Logos,  in  his 
view  (adv.  Marc.  2,  2,  pp.  35  f.),  is  equivalent  to  Pneuma,  as 
he  endeavours  to  prove  by  a  comparison  of  the  prologue  to  the 
Gospel  of  John  with  the  Synoptics ;  but  Pneuma  is  equivalent 
to  God,  for  God  is  a  Spirit:  the  Logos,  therefore,  is  simply 
God  Himself — conceived,  namely,  in  activity. 

We  have  directed  attention  above  to  the  great  significance 
attached  to  the  words,  Son,  generation,  etc,  since  Tertullian's 
time ;  and  to  the  circumstance^  that  in  the  thii*d  century  the  doc^ 
trine  of  the  Logos  taught  during  the  second  century  was  cast 
into  the  shade,  by  the  hypostatical  element  denoted  by  the  word 
Son.  We  have  seen  also,  that  the  Sonship  continued  to  be 
marked  by  subordination,  so  long  as  it  had  not  found  a  place  in 
the  eternal  essence  of  God  Himself.  Now  Marcellus,  who  took 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as.  his  point  of  departure,  stands 
before  us  as  the  embodiment  of  the  despair  of  solving  the  pro- 
blem, how  the  eternal  Logos  can  be  at  the  same  time  designated 
the  eternal  Son.  If  we  suppose  the  Son  to  have  a  place  in  the 
inner  sphere  of  the  divine  nature.  He  must  be  unbegotten,  like 
the  Father,  and  then  He  is  no  longer  Son.  There  is  therefore 
no  alternative  but  to  renounce  the  idea  of  a  Son,  both  as  far  as 
affects  the  inner  essence  of  God  (in  which  there  is  room  for 
identity  of  essence,  birt  not  for  a  distinct  hypostasis),  and  also 
for  the  period  preceding  the  creation  of  the  world.     The  renun- 

1  Adv.  Marc.  2, 8,  i^.  44  f. ;  EocL  Theol«  S,  %  p.  154 ;  adv.  Marc.  2, 1, 
p.  82 : — ^M^f  ffyfli/,  ^vrf  v^ov^frrftv^u,  it,ift%  cKu(  vrnwrt  vUv  uripim  rf 

VOL.  II.  8 
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elation  of  the  idea  in  this  latter  respect  leads  of  itself  to  the 
sabordination  of  the  Son,  as  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  third  centoiy. 

But  by  thus  letting  go  the  fruit  of  the  struggles  of  the  third 
century,  namely,  the  idea  of  ^^  Sonship,"  and  going  back  on  the 
mere  Logos,  the  entire  system  was  at  once  altered.  Out  of 
regard,  however,  for  the  full  deity  of  the  Son,  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  still  conceded  Him  an  existence,  namely,  to  the  deity 
of  the  God-man,  he  totally  denied  His  hypostatical  pre-exist- 
ence ;  for  only  in  this  way  did  it  seem  possible  to  him  to  ascribe 
full  deity  to  the  Son,  to  preserve  His  equality  with  the  Father. 
As  he  constantly  repeated, — ^Before  the  incarnation  there  was  no 
Son,  but  merely  the  Logos ;  so  also  did  he  go  on  to  say, — Prior 
to  the  creation  God  alone  existed.^  God  abode  in  Himself, 
keeping  silence;  besides  Him  was  merely  the  Nothing.  But 
out  of  nothing,  God  purposed  to  create  the  world.  He  carried 
the  idea  thereof  in  Himself,  but  the  idea  lacked  actuality.  The 
world  was  conceived,  and  also  named  (or  more  correctly,  ^  pre- 
pared," kro^iaJCioVy  according  to  Eccl.  Theol.  2,  8,  p.  113,  to  be 
read  for  ovofia^Vy  adv.  Marc.  2,  2,  p.  41),  by  God  through  the 
Logos,  who  was  in  Him.  For  He  was  ever  reason,  and  always 
spake  within  Himself.  But  in  order  that  the  world  might  be- 
come an  actuality.  He  gave  utterance  to  the  creative  word ;  and 
tliis  was  the  procession  of  the  creative  omnipotence  of  God,  in 
which  wisdom  also  is  inherent,  or  the  procession  of  the  Logos, 
as  the  Mpyeta  Bpaarue^  wpdfea^  of  God.'  With  men  also  the 
ordering,  commanding  word  is  that  by  which  they  accomplish 
most  of  their  works.  This  word  is,  on  the  one  hand,  distin- 
guished from  God  at  rest  and  silent ;  on  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, united  with  Him ;  both  together  constitute  the  complete 
conception  of  God.  Maroellus  was  quite  aware  how  closely  he 
thus  approximated  to  Sabellianism ;  but  he  expressly  blamed 
Sabellius  both  for  his  lack  of  insight  into  the  significance 

1  For  example,  adv.  Marc.  2, 1,  p.  82.  The  oonaeqiienoe  of  applying 
the  word  Son  to  the  Logos,  Maroellua  sappoeed,  were  sensaous  representa- 
tions  of  God.    Adv.  Marc  1,  4 ;  Bed.  Theol.  2,  8. 

Adv.  Marc  2,  2,  p.  89.  Prior  to  the  world,  ovU»  htpov  «»  9-x4»  &wv 
fi6po¥.  The  Logos  alone  first  lv»»fAu  in  the  Father,  and  aheolutely  one  with 
Him  (ib.  p.  S7)»  ofof  k»  th  o  *»  dviptMr^  Xeyo^. 

<  Also  Uy^  wpyof.  Compare  EocL  Theol.  2, 9. 15.  p.  125 ;  adr.  Marc 
2, 2.  p.  41 ;  Eccl.  Theol.  8,  8.  p.  166. 
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of  the  term,  and  for  not  having  the  right  conception  of 
God. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  an  important  difference 
between  MarceUos  and  Sabellius.  Marcellus  decidedly  main- 
tains a  creation  ont  of  nothing,^  and  imports  into  God  Himself 
a  /eoafJM^  V017T099  reason  and  the  potence  of  the  Logos ;  whereas 
Sabellius  gives  a  more  substantial  and  physical  representation 
of  the  process.  Marcellus  had  also  appropriated  the  category  of 
absolute  causality,  of  which  Arius  made  such  vigorous  use,  and 
had  engrafted  it  on  the  principle  of  Sabellianism  as  far  as  con 
cemed  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world. 

Still,  Eusebius  was  probably  right  in  characterizing  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  as  Sabellian.'  We  see  this  especially  from 
the  mode  in  which  Marcellus  explains  the  words,  ^^  Let  us  make 
man."  Instead  of  regarding  them  as  addressed  to  the  Son,  as 
did  the  Fathers  of  Nicssa,  he  explains  them  as  follows : — ^Even 
an  human  artist,  when  all  lies  ready,  and  he  is  just  about  to 
commence  his  work,  may  say.  Let  us  make  the  picture.  In  such 
a  sense  did  God  speak  these  words  to  Himself.  One  might, 
indeed,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  idea  of  a  distinction  in 
God  was  not  hereby  completely  cast  aside;  but  had  merely 
passed  over  into  that  of  the  divine  self-diremption,  which  fre- 
quently recurs  at  a  later  period,  and  which  was  supposed  to 
constitute  the  divine  self-consciousness.  In  favour  of  which 
might  also  be  pleaded,  that  he,  notwithstanding,  assigned  to 
reason  an  eternal  place  in  God.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
carried  out;  for,  firetly,  nothing  whatever  is  said  regarding  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  silent  God ;  secondly,  Marcellus  would  then 

^  Adr.  Marc.  2,  2.  p.  39 ;  de  ecd.  theoL  2, 15.  p.  125.  Bat  still  we  find 
him  alao  employing  the  ezpreasion,  *^  The  Mcmaa  expanded  itself  into  a 
Trias.*^    De  eocL  theol.  3,  4 :  dToffnrat  Xoyfi  iy  fMpdt  ^ativtrm  vXmrv»^vn 

fth  iig  Tpictitt^  ^{»tputr0ett  Zi  f4,iifi»f4.ig  uvofAhovoei.     In  conjunction  with 

which,  however,  must  be  taken  c.  Marc.  2,  2,  according  to  which  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Monas  related  not  to  it  itself,  but  merely  to  the  hipytm  of 
the  0*cTii{^  whereas  the  Monas  continues  indiasolubly  one  (inpytttf  n  itorng 

*  Eccl.  theol.  1,  1. 15.  pp.  76  f.,  c.  17  p.  79 ;  adv.  Marc.  2, 2.  pp.  89,  40 :, 
The  Logos  is  not  an  angel  or  other  being  outside  of  God ;  not  even  in  the 
revelation,  o^di  ydp  roy  roD  df^pttrov  X»yoy  dvy«»^f/  km!  uvcrrMrtt  x^pitrtu 
Tirl  )vy«ir^y*  h  yJtp  iari  k»1  rtUnop  r«  dp^pttv^  0  hiyo^  »««  Mifl  x/kpil^ifAtif^ 
Mpijfy  i  fioopfi  rp  riis  vrpuiuis  hipytl^. 
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have  a  double  Trinity,  an  immanent  and  an  oeconomic  one : — of 
wliich  no  evidence  can  be  adduced.  He  evidently  conceived 
the  ivipy€ia  Spcum/diy  so  far  as  it  accomplished  its  highest  work 
in  the  incarnation,  as  the  second  momentum  of  the  Trinity ;  and, 
so  far  as  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  God-*man,  he  aimed 
at  representing  the  third  momentum  as  a  branch  of  the  second 
(Eccl.  theol.  8,  4,  p.  168).  Finally,  the  distinction  he  draws  is 
by  no  means  between  a  speaking  and  a  spoken,  but  between  a 
speaking  and  a  silent  God.  The  speaking  God  is  his  iuipytia 
hpcuTTiKif,  which  constantly  dwells  in,  and  remains  inseparable 
from,  God,  and  bears  within  itself  the  divine  power  and  wisdom. 
The  silent  or  resting  (^cn^ajbi^)  God,  on  the  contrary,  is  God 
in  His  inner  fulness  and  glory,  corresponding  to  the  Father ; 
even  as  the  ivepyeui  Spatrruerf  has  the  Son  for  its  goal,  carries 
within  itself  the  principle  of  the  incarnation,  and,  as  it  were, 
attains  to  and  satisfies  itself  in  the  effect  produced,  when  it  brings 
forth  Him  in  accordance  with  whose  idea  all  things  were  created 
from  the  beginning.  For  this  reason,  Baur^s  conjecture,  that 
Marcellus  tried  to  draw  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  some 
such  distinction  as  that  between  being  and  thought,  is  untenable ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  regarded  the  silent  God  as 
identical  with  the  Father,  and  believed  the  latter  to  have  in  Him- 
self all  fulness,  with  reason  and  thought.  Marcellus  was  necessi- 
tated, it  is  true,  to  regard  speaking  and  thought  as  still  one  in 
the  inner  essence  of  God  ;  but  for  this  very  reason,  speaking, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  had  as  yet  no  existence.  The 
God  who  merely  thinks  is  primarily  silent,  and  silent  alone; 
contrasted  with  whom  is  the  Speaking  One,  the  \0709.  This 
silent  one  is  the  Father ;'  the  Logos^  so  far  as  He  does  not  yet 
speak,  must,  according  to  the  fundamental  view  of  Marcellus, 
be  simply  identified  with  the  Father,  who  is  also  designated  the 
One  who  is  (der  Seyende),  though  not  in  the  sense  of  His  not 
being  able  to  think.  Undoubtedly,  the  principle  of  the  speak- 
ing God,  the  Logos,  must  also  be  contained  in  God ;  and  in 
this  aspect,  one  might  say  that  the  speaking  God  is  the  X0709 
irpo^puco^j  and  that  this  X0709  is  in  God  ivSidOero^  (Klose, 
p.  29).  This  distinction,  however,  we  do  not  find  that  Mar- 
cellus drew;  still  less  did  he  distinguish  in  the  inner  divine 
essence  between  being  and  self-consciousness ;  but  the  ''Op  itself 
Marcellus  conceives  to  contain  the  divine  fulness,  to  which  be« 
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loDg  also  reason  and  thought.  £(e  does  not  teach  a  preforma- 
tion of  the  ivipyeta  Spatrruc^  in  the  inner  divine  essence^  but  is 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  silent  God  monadically,  or  as  the 
ik»i  and  not  till  he  comes  to  the  speaking  God  (the  hf^ty^ta 
hpaaru^)  does  he  refer  to  the  Church  doctrine  touching  the 
Son.  Still  less,  as  is  dear  from  what  has  been  advanced^  are 
we  warranted  in  representing  him  as  teaching  that  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit  are  three  persons  of  the  Monas,  completely  co-ordi- 
nated with  one  another  (as  Klose  does ;  see  pp.  27  f •),  and  so 
co-ordinated,  that  the  Son  (and  the  Spirit  also?)  is  not  derived 
from,  but  united  with  {fiiH^fikifo^,  avinffihw^)^  the  Father  as  an 
equally  independent  ipxh  (or,  if  we  include  the  Holy  Spirit, 
apjffd).  In  opposition  to  this  view  stands  Marcellus'  conception 
of  God  as  the  i^p,  of  the  Monas  which  admits  of  no  Bioipetn^f 
and  the  series  of  passages  (Klose,  pp.  27  f  •)  in  which  he  Uys 
stress  on  the  unity  of  God,  after  the  manner  of  the  Monarchians. 
Nowhere  does  he  attempt  to  reduce  back  the  Trias,  taught  by 
him,  to  the  Monas ;  and  he  could  scarcely  have  avoided  doing 
tins  had  he  held  the  Trias  to  consist  of  eternal  hypostases  in 
God. 

The  incarnation  he  considered  to  have  been  undertaken  on 
account  of  the  sin  and  necessities  of  men,  and  on  no  other 
ground ;  but  he  can  only  assign  even  to  Christ  the  transitory 
position  of  a  means  to  another  end.  ^^  Who  was  worthy,"  says 
he,  ^^  amongst  righteous  men  and  angels  to  take  away  the  punidi- 
ment  suspended  by  Gkxi  over  men  f  No  other  being  but  the 
Ix>go6,  who  was  widi  the  Father,  and  who  created  along  with 
Him,  and  to  whom  God  said,  Let  us  make  men  in  our  image 
and  likeness"  (adv.  Marc.  2,  2.  pp.  40,  41).  ^  Not  to  seek  or 
to  find  anything  for  Himself,  but  purely  on  our  account,  did 
He  become  man,^  in  order  to  set  forth  him  who  had  been  van- 
quished by  the  devil,  as  the  devil's  conqueror.  For  this  reason 
He  took  man  upon  Himself,  in  order  to  bestow  on  him  the  first 
fruits  of  His  power.  Now,  this  man  who  is  united  with  the 
Word  is  the  beloved  one.  His  purpose  was  to  battle  with  the 
devil  in  human  flesh ;  and  to  render  man  not  only  imperishable 
and  immortal,  but  also  to  set  him  on  a  throne  in  heaven  with 

^  Adv.  Marc.  2,  3,  4,  pp.  48  ff :  Ovx  '^^  •  Xoyo^  i&^fXii^,  n}v  ifAtripa» 

"bar- 
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God.  In  His  immeasurable  goodness,  He  purposed  not  only  to 
free  man  from  bondage  death,  and  perishableness,  bat  also  to 
confer  upon  him  a  glory  which  transcends  man  {rry;  inrep  av- 
Opomop  B6^).  Fallen  man,  who  had  lost  the  kingdom,  was 
meant  by  God's  will  to  become  Lord  and  God ;  and,  therefore, 
the  method  of  salvation  was  devised.  When  the  Logos  came 
in  human  flesh,  and  became  King,  man,  who  was  previously 
abased,  destroyed  all  the  power  and  might  of  the  devil."  ^^  What 
greater  gloiy,"  he  exclaims,  ^^  can  be  conferred  on  man  than 
this  glory  I  •  Fallen  man  He  has  counted  worthy  to  be  united 
with  His  Logos,  through  the  Virgin"  (awcuf^O^PtUy  1.  c.  p.  48, 
c.  3).  ^^  Let  not  Asterius  be  surprised  that  something  which  is 
younger  than  the  body  (that  is,  the  divine  Sonship  of  Christ, 
which  was  the  result  of  the  incarnation)  should  attain  to  the 
dignity  of  being  regarded  as  the  eldest.  For  in  that  the  Logos 
thought  fit  to  take  upon  Himself,  out  of  the  pure  Vir^n, 
humanity,  although  younger,  and  therewith  to  conjoin  His 
own  nature  {hwra^).  He  not  only  constituted  the  man  created 
in  Him  the  first-bom  of  all  creation,  but  wills  also  that  he  be 
the  principle  of  everything  which  is  in  heaven  and  upon  earth." 
What  he  means  to  say  is,  that  Christ,  although  later  in  point  of 
time,  was,  as  the  idea  and  operative  principle,  tlie  earlier ;  even 
as  the  final  aim,  though  later  in  point  of  appearance,  is  the  first 
in  point  of  idea.  In  Him  humanity  attained  its  completion. 
At  this  point  one  would  expect  Marcellus  to  introduce  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternal  duration  of  the  person  and  kingdom  of 
Christ ;  why  he  did  not  do  so,  we  shall  soon  see.  On  account 
of  His  humanity,  therefore,  Christ  is  termed  the  First-bom  of 
all  creation,  and  not  as  though  He  had  been  begotten  prior 
thereto.  For  how  could  He  who  had  always  existed  be  the  first- 
bora  of  another?  On  the  contrary,  the  first-bom  is  the  new 
man,  in  whom  God  purposed  to  sum  up  all  things.  (IT/oflOTa- 
T0«09  oiv  'ircuTfi^  /icT^6oi9  Sih  rriv  xarh  adpxa  yepeatp  AvofiderBfjj 

ov  Slit,  rifp  irpamjv,  (09  airroi  olovrtu  fcrurtv t6v  irp&rov 

KOivop  avOpfonrov  ek  ^  t^  wdma  av€uc€^>aKauAaa(rdai  ifiovXijOfj 
6  Seo^,  TOVTov  ai  Beicu  ffpa^)aX  irpwroroKOv  ircunj^  ovofidfyvai 
MTiaeon^ :  1.  c.  p.  43.)^ 

But  what  is  Marcellus'  conception  of  the  incarnation,  when 
he  endeavours  to  describe  it  more  precisely  ?     The  body  was  a 

1  Adv.  Marc.  2,  3,  p.  44. 
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truly  human  body,  and  consequently,  like  all  things  else,  in  the 
last  instance,  created  out  of  nothing.  In  so  far,  therefore,  the 
ivipyeia  Spcurrucif  of  God,  or  Hid  Word,  held  precisely  the  same 
relation  to  this  man  as  to  other  things  in  the  world.  But  with 
this  man  {a-hp^j  Ihe  ivipyeia  Bpaaryeii  was  connected  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  For,  whereas  generally  it  remains  outside  of 
the  objects  which  are  brought  into  existence  by  its  command, 
it  dwells  in  His  aitp^ ;  the  action  of  God  was,  as  it  were,  fixed, 
so  long  as  the  purpose  in  view  required  it.  The  divine  euip^ 
y€uty  says  he,  expanded  itself  as  far  as,  and  into,  this  man,  lay- 
ing hold  on,  assuming,  and  uniting  itself  with  him.  Henceforth 
this  divine  epipyeia  was  the  motive,  the  active  principle  of  the 
body.^  Marcellus  was  thus  able  to  assign  to  the  God-man  a 
distinctive  position ;  for,  whereas  the  divine  activity  does  not 
fill,  and  is  merely  present  with,  so  far  as  it  outwardly  works 
upon,  other  things,  it  filled  Christ  with  its  presence,  and  had  an 
existence  in  Him. 

But,  even  on  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  divine  in  Christ 
cannot  be  described  as  a  peculiar  hypostasis  different  from  the 
Father.  The  operative  Word,  when  it  extends  itself  into  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  is  not  personal  in  itself ;  personal  alone  is 
the  Father  in  His  entirety,  and  He,  as  Father,  keeps  silence ; 
and  if  He  also,  like  the  Word,  is  immanent,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  Marcellus  conceived  the  entire  divine  hipyeuty  which  was 
fixed  in  the  man  Jesus,  to  have  been  included  in  Him.  For 
humanity  appeared  to  him  absolutely  incapable  of  being  the 
suitable  organ  of  God.^  Here,  therefore,  we  find  occurring 
again  what  we  have  noticed  at  an  earlier  period,  namely,  that 

^  L.  c.  2,  4,  p.  54  :  ApMortxti  ydp  htpyti^  fiC9fi  rf  vmpxi  wvwc^v  rov 
Ktwu9  avT^v  xml  vp&rrtiv^  oeanp  h  tvttyy€hUii  (pkptrm^  ova/f  r ji  0f{>  ffvy^^ro, 
dJ«  Xoyof  v7p»px^»  murw  dxf»pt9Tos  »»i  dhMtenrdg,  For  this  reason,  also,  he 
magnifies  in  forcible  terms  the  greatness  and  novelty  of  the  mystery  re- 
vealed in  Christ.  De  eccl.  theol.  8,  3,  p.  157  :  TU  ydf  vp6  riig  rl»9  nrpmy- 
f4.ar»»y  clxoSf/SfAf  tThrtvviv  Ay,  vri  7i6yos  0cov,  Ztd  TtLpHtw  nx'^tU  ^^y 
ilfAtripmp  dpetXi^trm  vApxei^  Kal  ti)j>  vdottp  horvra  h  minji  wttptazMtit  irt- 
)f /Sfr«i.  The  flesh  assumed  by  Him  had  not  previously  existed :  the  Lord 
onr  Qod  created  it,  the  Creator  of  the  ^4  Sp.  Adv.  Marc.  2,  8,  p.  45 ;  2, 
2,  p.  40 :  T/  ydp  Jhipop  fp  d^oMKpvpbptipop  ptvrriiptw^  j  xmrrd  rip  "k&y^p ; 
ovTM  'hi  IIP  dir^Ktxpvfifiipop  ip  rf  Otji  rovri  wp6Ttpop  rh  ftvrripiop^  Sort  f^niipti 
rw  v'poripw  X«ov  vn^ig  rd  Kmrd  Xoyoir  Mp»i^  «IXX*  ifi&e  tov  s'Xovroi'  r#f 
^6^  ««ii  Tov  dv'oxtxpvf^pUpov  fivaniplw  dvoTittunp  pvpL 

*  Ady.  Marc.  2,  4,  p.  52 :  II  any  one  suppose,  rip  dpfy^twtpiip  9mpn.» 
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the  God-man  is  represented  as  owing  His  personality  to  the 
limit,  the  circnmscriptiony  the  negation,  added  hj  die  humanity 
to  the  diyine  hipyeuty  which  continiies  the  podtive  element, 
though  not  hypostatical  in  itself.  Marcellus,  it  is  true,  did  not 
by  any  means  consider  the  hypostasis  of  the  GK>d-man  to  have 
been  grounded  in  an  human  Ego,  and  a  positive  finite  principle; 
but  looked  upon  the  circumstance,  that  so  long  as  the  Logos 
dwelt  in,  and  was  encompassed  by,  the  humanity  of  Christ,  He 
had  a  certain  existence  of  His  own  outside  of  God,  and  was  so 
far  a  kind  of  hypostasis,  not  as  an  advantage  possessed  by,  but 
as  a  defect  of,  the  person  of  the  God-man,  as  part  of  His 
humiliation.^ 

Not  merely  the  earthly  form  of  His  humanity,  therefore, 
but  His  being  a  man  at  all,  he  necessarily  counts  part  of  His 
humiliation,  which,  as  such,  could  not  be  permanent.  With 
some  degree  of  acuteness,  he  argues  as  follows  (adv.  Marc.  2, 4) : 
If  the  Logos  had  become  man  for  His  own  sake,  to  seek  some- 
thing for  Himself,  or  if  He  Himself  could  have  profited  any- 
thing by  His  humanity,  it  would  be  conceivable  that  His 
humanity  should  abide  for  ever.  But  as  it  was  pure  love  which 
moved  Him  to  condescend  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  servant — 
that  form  in  which  we  are  not  completely  united  with  God ; 
and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  His  work  for  us  will  terminate 
at  the  judgment;  it  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  His 
humanity  will  abide  eternally.  By  His  incarnation,  the  Logos 
subjected  Himself  to  a  limit  and  form  inadequate  to  His  true 
essence.  He  was  extruded  from  God,  it  is  true,  merely  hep- 
^(oy  but  still  this  is  not  a  small  matter;  and  the  distinction 
between  Gkxi  and  Him  became  to  a  certain  extent  an  actuality, 
through  the  humanity  which  He  assumed.  The  God-man  spake : 
*^  I  do  not  Mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  My  Father."  And  in 
Gethsemane,  the  harmony  (avfufHovla)  between  the  will  of 
Christ  and  that  of  Grod  was  dissolved  for  a  moment,  though 

diiap  fiiwm  rw  x^v,  at  all  events,  the  vAfi  which  rose  again,  let  him 
Imow,  vrt  9P  «*«»,  oxt^  «l^»vcrroj>,  rovro  Ain^  Ofov'  fiii^ttp  ydp  icmI  «^i%  t%s 

^  Ibid.  p.  61 :  K^x^pn^ias  Qcg,  tux/f^fivim)  ttiv  vmrpof  0»i»rrtu  vp^/^mttt 
iaptUf.  Eocl.  theol.  8,  18,  p.  181 :  iptpytl^  fiopij  xfi'pt^ttv  mMw  ^»«». 
Adv.  Maxc.  2,  4:  n«r  *vr/  rjy  rov  ^i/Xov  fiop^v  jy  dvtl^nCttP  e'X«y«c, 
fitop^p  oiactw  hvTiov  fVMtPtu  rf  Xoyfi  ^vtetrot ;  God,  or  at  all  events  His 
iifipyua,  is  passive  under  the  lindtatioa :  a  remnant  of  PatripaasianiBm. 
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without  sin.^  Must  the  Logos,  then,  be  supposed  to  be  eternally 
saddled  with  this  humanity,  which  is  inadequate  to  Him,  and 
to  the  assumption  of  which  love  alone  moved  Him  to  humble 
Himself?  By  no  means.  Were  such  the  case,  not  even  He 
Himself  could  ever  be  said  to  be  perfect;  on  the  contrary,  He 
would  for  ever  fall  short  of  His  idea.  He  must  needs,  there- 
fore, become  again  that  whidi  He  previously  was.  One  might 
suppose,  indeed,  that  the  humani^  of  Christ  could  be  so  glori* 
fied  as  to  be  worthy  of,  and  adequate  to,  the  eternal  indwell- 
ing of  the  deity,  of  the  Logos.  But  even  though  the  humanity 
should  be  made  immortal  and  imperishable,  the  deity  would 
continue  infinitely  exalted  above  it.  And,  further,  what  end 
would  the  eternity  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  serve,  even  rela- 
tively to  us?  Christ  Himself  said,  '^It  is  the  spirit  that 
quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing."  Accordingly,  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Logos  and  its  regiment  will  continue  so  long  as 
the  work  of  redemption  lasts,  and  the  victory  begun  therein  is 
not  fully  completed.  The  goal,  however,  once  gained,  the  con- 
summation of  things  will  demand  that  the  Logos  return  iiito 
God,  and  become  that  which  He  previously  was  (adv.  Marc.  2, 
4,  p.  53  :  Ufa  ovt»9  p  Ip  Oe^  6  X0709  &<nr€p  «al  irporepop  ^) ; 
but  the  body  must  be  emptied  of  the  Logos,  or  laid  aside  (efyrjfiov 
iaeaOiU  rb  aA/ia  rov  Aayovy  1.  c.  c.  2—4).' 

Looking  at  the  high  position  Marcellus  had  assigned  to  the 
Grod-man,  to  wit,  the  position  of  the  crown  of  humanity,  we 
should  deem  Him  fitted  for  something  better  than  a  mere 
transitory  means.  And  yet  he  was  compelled  at  last  to  regard 
Him  in  the  latter  light.  On  the  one  hand,  Marcellus  con- 
sidered the  destiny  of  man  in  general  to  be  perfect  union  with 
Ood  (c.  Marc.  2,  2,  pp.  40  ff.);  and  the  incarnation  was  in  his 
eyes  so  great  a  thing,  because  the  God-man  and  His  fate  were 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  the  beginning  of  the  perfection  of 
humanity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  humanity  contradicts  full 
union  with  God ;  it  has  something  in  it  essentially  inadequate 
to  God,  which,  so  long  as  it  exists  at  all,  cannot  be  abolished. 
For  this  reason,  the  perfect  man,  the  God-man,  must  needs 

^  Ady.  Hare.  1,  4,  pp.  28  f. ;  2,  2,  pp.  37,  39. 

*  Compare  ady.  Marc.  2,  3  and  4 ;  EccL  Theol.  3,  12-14,  pp.  180  f. 
He  denies,  therefore,  the  eternal  pre-existence  and  post-existence  of  the 
Son/  and  limits  His  existence  to  the  middle  period. 
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retom  out  of  the  other  form  of  existence  which  He  had  as- 
sumed, into  identity  with  God,  and  cease  to  be  man,  in  order 
that  He  may  be  made  perfect.  This  was  necessary,  f nrther, 
in  order  that  He  may  go  before  ns  in  the  process  through  which 
we  too  are  destined  to  pass.  We  also  can  only  attain  to  per- 
fection by  being  raised  above  ourselves  (1.  c.  p.  42),  in  order 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  un- 
avoidable, that  our  humanity,  too,  must  cease  to  be,  in  order 
that  God  alone  may  be.  At  this  point,  Origen's  opponent  be- 
comes almost  more  Origenistic  than  Origen  himself.  He  re- 
marks,— ^If  at  the  time  of  the  universal  wiroKaTaarcuru^^  accord- 
ing to  Paul,  even  creation  itself  is  to  be  converted  into  freedom, 
will  not  the  servant's  form  which  the  Logos  assumed,  be  by  its 
very  idea  unsuitable  to  Himt  (Euseb.  Ecd.  Theol.  3,  19.) 
From  this  passage,  as  also  from  the  view  given  by  Marcellus  of 
the  relation  between  the  human  and  the  divine,  we  may  con- 
clude with  certainty,  that  finitude  in  general  was,  in  his  eyes, 
equivalent  to  bondage  and  the  form  of  a  servant ;  that,  conse- 
quently, if  the  world  is  destined  to  attain  to  freedom,  which  is 
its  goal  (as  he  often  asserts),^  it  also,  as  well  as  Christ,  its 
Captain,  must  cast  aside  the  servant's  form ;  or,  in  other  words, 
humanity  must  be  abolished,  and  be  transferred  or  transformed 
into  the  divine  essence.' 

We  see,  therefore,  that  Marcellus  separates  the  divine  and 
human  in  the  same  abstract  way  as  the  Arians ;  and  the  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  also  is  substantially  the  same,  to  wit,  that 
the  one  member  of  the  antithesis  excludes  the  other.  Those 
Arians  whose  tendency  was  predominantly  empirical,  and  who 
lacked,  so  to  speak,  both  practical  and  theoretical  piety,  really 
represented  man  as  the  Highest,  as  the  concrete  and  living 
Divine,  whilst  they  reduced  the  personal  God  to  a  bare  abstract 
unity.  Marcellus,  on  the  contrary,  in  consequence  of  his  more 
religious  and  speculative  tendencies,  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that,  in  the  last  instance,  God  alone  will  exist.  The  God  of 
the  Arians  is  purely  envious ;  but  man,  notwithstanding,  took 
care  of  himself,  by  setting  himself  substantially  in  the  place  of 
God.  The  God  of  Marcellus  is  good  and  communicative ;  but, 
because  He  is  represented  as  only  communicative  (His  com- 
munication  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  the  plan  of  sal- 

1  Adv.  Marc.  2,  4,  p.  52.  *  Adv.  Marc.  2,  8,  pp.  44,  47. 
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vation), — ^in  soch  a  sense,  too,  that  nothing  .permanent,  nothing 
good,  can  be  allowed  to  pertain  to  the  first  creation, — ^the  con- 
tinuity of  the  oomronnications  of  the  divine  life  leaves  no  room 
for  any  distinction  whatever;  in  order  that  man  may  be  per* 
f  ected,  God  sets  Himself  in  his  place ;  the  anroicar6/rraav;  does 
away  with  the  very  grounds  of  the  creation ;  the  perfection  of 
the  world  is  its  termination;  and  finally,  therefore,  the  God 
whose  sole  work  was  self-communication,  stands  as  isolated,  as 
worldless,  as  He  was  in  the  beginning.  From  which  it  is  clear, 
that,  even  according  to  this  system,  God  continues  Oeiov  if>0ov€poVf 
until  He  allows  the  world  to  be  distinguished  from  Himself  as 
a  Good,  and  concedes  to  it  an  unity  with  Himself,  which  admits 
of  and  maintains  the  distinction.  If  the  divine  love  has  not 
the  ipo^  in  itself,  it  becomes  in  its  very  effusion  again  exclusive, 
and  therefore  physical. 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  this  exclusiveness  shows  itself  clearly 
enough  in  the  circumstance,  that  he  continues  to  view  the 
inmost  divine  essence  as  an  abstract,  simple  point,  as  a  silent 
Monas.  Love  is  not  the  inmost  and  highest  element  in  Gt>d ; 
nor  is  that  inmost  substance  ever  revealed.  He  tries  to  keep 
God  far  from  all  division  and  separation,  by  assigning  every- 
thing outside  of  Him,  not  to  Himself,  but  solely  to  His  activity.^ 
This  activity  neither  touches  nor  moves  the  divine  essence  in 
its  simplicity;  the  divine  simplicity  admits  of  no  distinctions 
whatever.  But,  as  this  simplicity  is  represented  as  the  highest 
element,  as  the  very  essence,  of  God,  it  follows,  that  the  ivip- 
yeta  BpaarMtfy  or  the  will  of  God  in  its  actuality,  can  only  play 
on  the  surface  of  the  divine  being.  God  is  not  through  and 
through  will  or  living ;  but  in  Himself  is  inactive  and  rigidly 
silent;  at  times,  however.  He  breaks  this  silence,  though  we 
can  scarcely  attribute  it  to  any  necessity  of  nature.  Once  again, 
therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  Eunomius,  we  find  the  doctrine  of  a 
will,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  has  nothing  in  common  with  that 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  God  (that  is,  with  its  simple 
infinitude,  its  solitariness),  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  relates 
to  the  finite,  which  is  supposed  to  be  excluded  from  the  divine 
nature.  In  this  way,  the  world's  existence  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  posited  and  made  impossible ;  and  both  by  God,  for 

'  Compare  Hilaiins  de  Trin.  7,  8-7,  pp.  916-919,  ed.  Maur.  The  Sabel- 
litis  to  whom  he  refers  in  these  passagee,  is  in  my  opinion  MaiceUns. 
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the  evipyeia  hpcurruc^  is  in  both  cases  His.  The  world  alter 
nates  between  existence  and  non-existence.  But  the  same  con 
tradiction  of  position  and  exclusion  affects  Gk>d  also,  who  Him- 
self has  an  alternating  idea ;  at  one  time  He  speaks  and  works ; 
at  another.  He  returns  to  silence,  absorbs  die  world  into  Him- 
self under  the  pretence  of  perfecting  it,  and  shuts  it  out  from 
independent  existence.  What  was  necessary,  was  that  that 
rigid  distinction,  which  afterwards  passes  over  into  uniformity, 
should  be  given  up,  and  that,  instead  of  the  alternation,  an 
inward  mediation  should  be  effected  between  unity  and  distinc- 
tion, and  that  the  one  should  be  shown  to  involve  and  be  con- 
tained in  the  other.  This  work,  however,  could  never  be  ac- 
complished so  long  as  attention  was  devoted  solely  to  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  world,  and  no  successful  efforts  were 
made,  above  all,  to  reconcile  the  divine  unity  itself  with  distkio- 
tions. 

In  the  respects  just  touched  upon,  the  system  of  Marcellus 
contains  a  still  unvanquished  remnant  of  Dualism.  But  it  has 
besides  still  more  objectionable  features.  If  the  highest  in  Gt>d 
is  that  unity  which  abides  in  itself;  and  if  the  essence  of  God 
takes  no  part  whatever  in  His  productive  activity  (ivipyeui 
SpaarucfjDi  then,  in  Christ  there  dwelt,  not  the  essence,  but 
merely  an  action  of  GKkI,  fixed  in  the  man  Jesus  through  a  longer 
series  of  momenta.  Marcellus  thus  diverged,  it  is  true,  from 
the  earlier  Sabellianism,  which  conceived  God  to  have  converted 
Himself  into  the  man,  even  more  distinctly  than  Sabellius  him- 
self, who  regarded  God's  self-unfoldment  in  the  Son  as  an 
unfolding  of  the  divine  essence  itself.  By  this  means  also,  he 
removed,  more  completely  than  Sabellius  was  able  to  do,  the 
appearance  of  a  change  having  been  produced  in  the  divine 
essence  by  the  incarnation.  For  time  and  change,  the  manifold 
movements,  etc.,  undertaken  by  the  Logos  in  Christ,  affected 
merely  the  divine  activity,  not  the  divine  essence.^  On  this 
supposition,  however,  the  presence  of  God  in  Christ  is  reduced 
to  a  purely  dynamical  one ;  not,  indeed,  as  though  there  had 
been  in  Christ  merely  a  divine  effect,  whilst  the  power  produc- 
ing the  effect  remained  outside  of  Him,  for  both  the  divine 

^  Only  in  80  far  as  he  allows  ihe  ipipytiu  TipaariK^  to  be  connected  with 
the  essence  of  God,  does  he  fail  to  exempt  it  from  the  moTements  and 
dianges  which  the  fonner  undergoes. 
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action  and  the  acting  power  were  in  Him*  Notwithstanding, 
the  inner  essence  of  God  took  no  part  in  the  incarnation.  Nay 
more,  where  a  more  living  oonceptioQ  of  the  omnipresence  of 
God  is  entertained,  where  the  ^  omniprsBsentia  operativa  "  is 
conceived  to  involve  the  ^'  omniprosentia  essentialis,"  there  the 
distingoishing  features  which  Marcdins  supposed  he  was  pre- 
serving for  Christ,  fall  away  of  themselves.  Nor  shall  we  be 
able  to  charge  Ensebius  with  injustice,  when  we  find  him  ob- 
jecting,— ^^  A  divine  power  lived  and  moved  in  many  men,  even 
before  the  days  of  Christ:  the  new  element  introduced  by 
Christianity,  is  the  personal  indwelling  of  God."^  Such  a  per- 
sonal indwelling,  however,  Marcellus  was  unable  to  concede, 
because  he  denied  the  existence  of  distinctions  in  God.  A 
personal  God*man,  objective  to  God,  appeared  to  him  an  essen- 
tially imperfect  thing ;  humanity,  being  inadequate  to  the 
divine,  must  be  cast  aside  ere  a  perfect  union  with  God  can 
become  possible.  We  arrive,  accordingly,  at  the  principle, — 
It  is  impossible  for  the  incarnation  of  God  to  be  a  complete 
one,  nor  can  the  union  of  Grod  and  man  be  thereby  brought  to 
pass  ;  both  are  essentially,  physically  {^^vaii)  separated,  and 
can  only  be  united  on  one  condition,  that  the  humanity  cease 
to  exist.  But  so  long  as  the  so-called  divine  Sonship  lasted,  it 
was  sustained  solely  by  the  divine  power,  by  divine  action,  not 
by  the  divine  essence.  Eunomius  also  was  quite  willing  to 
allow  the  Logos  to  be  as  dose  a  resemblance  to  God  as  possible, 
provided  only  the  resemblance  were  not  referred  to  the  essence, 
but  merely  to  the  will  of  God. 

The  Ebionism  into  which  this  new  and  refined  form  of 
'  SabelUanism  (compare  above,  p.  150)  debouched,  occupies  in 
one  respect  a  lower  position  than  Arianism,  or  even  than  the 
Ebionism  of  the  common  kind : — to  wit,  the  means  which  Mar- 
cellus represents  God  as  employing  for  the  production  of  Christ, 
merely  sufficed  to  exclude  the  human  personality  of  Christ,  and 

^  Adv.  Marc.  2,  4.  EuBebiiis  raiaes,  also,  frequently  the  very  apt 
objection,  that  although  Maroellus  affirms  that  the  Logos  is  inviaible,  and 
that  no  man  can  know  God,  save  through  Him  in  His  visible  state,  or  in 
the  God-man,  he  still  arriyes  at  no  rereUtion,  because  he  is  unable  to  allow 
that  God  had  a  real  existence  in  the  Son ;  all  that  he  attains  to  is  a  hint  or 
a  symbol  of  revelation,  a  9iifAtum»i  Zvtmfiis ;  for  example,  Eccl.  Theol.  1, 
17,  20,  p.  90. 
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to  constitute  His  entire  appearance  a  living  theophanic  symbol, 
which  continues  in  existence  till  the  judgment ;  without,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  advancing  beyond  the  category  of  the 
dynamical.  In  this  respect^  the  system  of  Marcellus'  disciple, 
Photinus  of  Sirmium,  shows  traces  of  progress.^ 

Photinus  developed  more  clearly  the  Ebionitical  conse- 
quences of  Sabellianism ;  but  he  also,  after  taking  his  stand 
on  the  true  and  full  humanity  of  Christ,  which  he  only  allowed 
to  have  been  the  subject  of  a  divine  influence,  sought  a  com- 
pensation for  the  lack  of  a  physical  unity  between  Christ  and 
God,  in  their  moral  unity ;  for  which  he  required  no  further 
condition,  than  the  supernatural  birth  of  Christ.  From  which 
it  follows  of  itself,  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  reason  why 
the  man  Jesus,  crowned  and  deified  for  His  virtue's  sake,  should 
not  be  eternally  King  and  Lord  in  His  kingdom.     (Note  53  ) 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

THE  GONTUTATION  OF  ARIANISM  AND  SABELLIANISM  BY  THE 
GREAT  CHURCH  TEACHERS  OF  THE  THIRD  EPOCH. 

When  treating  of  the  struggles  with  Gnosticism,  through  wliich 
the  Church  had  to  pass,  we  found  that  it  had  at  command  an 
array  of  able  men,  who  had  been  raised  up  to  fight  its  battles 
and  gain  its  victories ;  and  so  now,  especially  towards  the  close 
of  the  conflict  with  Arianism,  a  series  of  great  men  was  called 
into  existence,  distinguished  alike  for  the  depth  of  their  Christian 
life,  and  their  ability  for  speculative  inquiries,  who  served  the 
Church  by  their  labours,  and  adorned  it  by  their  intellectual 
and  moral  eminence.  The  greatest  Fathers  of  the  Church 
flourished  at  this  period :  during  the  second  half  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  Patristic  literature  of  the  early  Church  reached 
its  culminating  point.  To  the  objections  raised  by  Sabellians 
and  Arians,  apt  replies  flowed  forth  out  of  the  fulness  of  the 
Christian  intellect;   and  the  wounds  inflicted  by  opponents, 

^  Compare  Athan.  de  syn.  26;  Epiph.  Hier.  71;  Socr.  H.  E.  2,  18; 
Hil.  de  Trin.  7,  8-7 ;  Fragm.  2,  5,  12 ;  de  Synod,  c.  38,  39 ;  Mariua 
Mercator  Nestorii,  serm.  4 ;  Theodoret.  hnr.  fab.  2,  11. 
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served  bat  to  unseal  afresh  the  sources  of  Christian  knowledge, 
and  to  cause  them  to  overflow  more  richly.  Arianism,  it  is 
true,  was  soulless,  a  product  of  the  bare  understanding ;  and, 
incapable  of  viewing  the  matter  from  the  centre,  and  the  parts 
in  their  connection  with  the  whole,  it  clung  to  the  individual 
and  empirical.  The  positive  element  which  it  lays  down,  or,  at 
all  events,  leaves  standing,  is  also  characterized  by  abnormity. 
Not  only  to  minds  of  the  present  age,  but  also  to  sound  reason 
in  general,  does  an  inferior  God,  a  finite,  created  being  which 
is  represented  as  a  creator,  appear  monstrous,  and  even  super- 
stitious. Furthermore,  seeing  that,  as  a  system,  Arianism  has 
little  or  nothing  to  recommend  it  in  itself,  and  that  the  human 
mind  would  never  by  itself  have  arrived  at  such  a  monstrous 
mixture  of  rational  and  supernatural  elements,  it  testifies  in- 
voluntarily to  the  prior  existence  of  an  entirely  different  faith, 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  essentially  altered,  though,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  bears  clear  traces  of  its  influence  and  impress ; 
in  other  words,  it  testifies  to  the  true  power  of  the  Christian  idea. 
It  stands  like  a  soulless,  fantastic  ruin,  which  points  to  a  higher 
past,  and  owes  its  existence  to  a  blundering  attempt  to  coerce 
the  fulness  of  the  primitive  Christian  idea  within  the  forms 
of  the  abstract  understanding.  In  so  far,  it  has  a  certain 
resemblance,  not  only  to  Socinianism,  but  also  to  the  older 
Rationalism  of  the  present  day.  This  latter  had  no  intention 
of  breaking  with  Christianity ;  but  was  willing  to  allow  all  that 
the  Scriptures  teach  regarding  Christ  to  be  true  in  an  inferior 
sense ;  without  perceiving,  in  its  self-deception,  that  there  re- 
mained merely  a  fantastic  shell,  a  soulless,  idealess  history,  which 
is  at  once  too  much  and  too  little.  But  however  untenable 
Arianism  may  be  as  a  system,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view ;  and 
so  certainly  as  only  those  whose  sole  culture  is  a  superficial  one 
of  the  bare  understanding,  can  regard  it  as  the  golden  mean  be- 
tween two  extremes ;  in  another  respect,  as  we  have  previously 
shown,  it  was  a  highly  important  phsenomenon;  and  it  was 
justified  in  disputing  Uie  right  of  the  Church  to  the  principle 
which  is  its  life,  until  the  Church  had  refuted  the  objections 
brought  against  it,  and  reconciled  the  contradictions,  to  which 
its  attention  was  called,  by  setting  forth  the  empirical  and 
individual  in  the  light  of  that  view  of  the  whole  with  which 
it  started ;  and,  above  all,  until  it  had  renounced  all  connection 
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with  the  basis  on  which  both  Arianism  and  Sabellianism  rest* 
That  basis  is  the  ante-Chiistian  idea  of  God,  as  the  unknown, 
infinite  being,  whidi,  remaining  shut  up  in  the  rigid  simplicity 
of  its  own  nature,  cannot  enter  into  true  fellowship  with  man, 
— an  idea,  whose  natural  and  logical  end  is  either  Deism  or 
Pantheism. 

We  have  seen  previously  (compare  the  Second  Epoch), 
that  dming  the  conflict  with  the  various  heathenish  and  Jewish 
forms  of  Gnosticism,  the  Christian  Church  acquired  its  know- 
ledge of  the  essential  attributes  or  momenta  of  the  idea  of  God 
in  general.  Subsequently  to  that  period,  Pantheism  and  Deism 
made  their  appearance  in  great,  though  still  bungling  and  in- 
consequent, forms.  Both  were  far  superior  to  the  two  older 
tendencies  of  Gnosticism  and  Ebionism,  wath  which  they  have 
otherwise  so  many  points  of  affinity,  in  so  far  as  they  were  pene- 
trated by  many  Christian  elements,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  were 
the  source  of  strength,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  source  of 
inconsistency  and  weakness.  Both  Arianism  and  Sabellianism 
appeared  to  recognise,  or  at  all  events  to  leave  untouched,  the 
results  at  which  the  Church  had  previously  arrived  relatively  to 
the  attributes  of  the  idea  of  Ghxl.  And  yet,  in  accordance  with 
the  experience,  that  when  new  and  deeper  questions  are  asked, 
doubt  is  always  thrown  for  a  time  on  the  whole  of  the  principles 
already  recognised,  these  heresies  were  destined  to  make  clear, 
that  the  Church  must  either  be  prepared  to  lose  all  that  it  had 
gained,  or,  besides  refuting  objections,  advance  on  to  new  results. 
In  point  of  fact,  both  Sabellianism  and  Arianism  introduced 
changes  into  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  attributes.  In  the  case 
of  the  former,  this  is  quite  evident  from  its  older  and  predo* 
minantly  physical  forms;  for  it  drags  down  God  completely 
into  the  physical ;  it  establishes  no  distinction  between  God  and 
the  world,  that  can  hold  its  ground ;  and  the  very  continuity 
which  it  posits  between  the  world  and  God,  prevents  it  taking 
an  ethical  view  of  the  latter,  prevents  it  from  gaining  an  insight 
into  that  divine  love,  which,  having  power  over  itself,  wills  the 
existence  of  free  creatures,  and  even  in  the  incarnation  honomrs 
the  freedom  of  humanitv.  In  its  later  forms,  Sabellianism  en- 
deavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  emanatistic  elements ;  but 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  succeeded,  to  that  extent  did  it  repre- 
sent God  as  abiding  in  Himself,  without  communicating  His 
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essence ;  and  His  revelation  as  merelj  ^^  showing"  Him,  as  mere 
doctrine ; — and  the  doctrine  of  a  God  who  does  not  communicate 
Himself  is  meagre,  naj  more,  is  manifestly  self-contradictoiy 
in  substance,  and  therefore  fitted  to  lead  the  way  to  the  opposed 
deistical  point  of  view.  Deism  distinguishes  more  clearly  be- 
tween God  and  the  world,  by  substituting,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  the  category  of  causality  for  that  of  substantiality : — though, 
be  it  observed,  this  substitution  affected  merely  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  world,  and  by  no  means  His  relation  to  Himself,  as 
the  cause  of  Himself.  In  the  relation  of  the  divine  causality  to 
the  world,  A  nanism  recognised  the  following  point, — that  the 
effect,  if  it  have  a  real,  and  not  merely  an  apparent  existence,  is 
neither  a  momentum  of,  nor  primarily  annexed  to  the  cause ; 
but  exists  outside,  and  r^ativejr  iude^dent  thereof ;  and  that 
a  cause  is  not  really  a  cause,  has  not  really  worked,  until  it  gives 
its  effect  a  being  of  its  own.  This  relative  independence  of  the 
effect  is  then  heightened  by  the  introduction  of  the  ethical  prin- 
ciple. Arianism,  however,  in  consequence  of  its  deistic  character, 
was  not  able  fully  to  carry  out  the  category  of  causality,  even 
in  relation  to  the  world,  but  advanced  no  further  than  the  first 
step.  It  posits,  indeed,  an  activity  of  the  first  cause ;  not,  how 
ever,  on  its  own  account,  but  merely  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  a  world  independent  of  God ;  it 
goes  back  to  a  first  cause  for  the  commencement,  but  not  for  the 
continuance,  of  the  world.  It  believed  the  world,  once  brought 
into  existence,  to  possess  in  itself,  in  particular,  power  for  the 
exercise  of  virtue  and  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  Nay  more, 
from  the  Arian  point  of  view,  a  deed  of  God,  an  act  of  divine 
self-communication,  must  necessarily  have  been  esteemed  a 
dangerous  commingling  of  God  and  L  world,  a  threatening  of 
the  existence  of  the  latter,  and  a  resumption  as  it  were  of  the 
act  of  creation ;  for  the  world  owed  its  independent  existence 
to  the  fact,  that  the  divine  causality  posited  something  outside 
of  God.  But  herein  is  involved  also,  that  for  Arianism,  God 
must  stand  in  an  alien  and  cold  relation  to  man,  that  He  cannot 
be  Lave;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  virtue  of  man  be 
viewed  as  love,  seeing  that  love  cries  out  for  real  fellowship. 
The  only  ethical  element,  therefore,  that  can  here  be  recognised, 
on  the  supposition  that  God  and  man  stand  over  against  each 
other  as  personalities,  justified  in  maintaining  a  kind  of  exclu- 

VOL.  II.  T 
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give  independence  of  each  other,  is  jnstice  or  righteousness,  bat 
not  love : — the  view  taken  of  the  ethical,  is  simplj  a  juridical,  a 
legal  one.  The  very  discrimination,  therefore,  aimed  at  by 
Arianism,  like  the  continuity  aimed  at  by  Sabellianism,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  retain  a  hold  on  the  full  ethical  character  of  the 
idea  of  God.  Both  alike  lost  sight  of  the  attribute  of  divine 
love,  in  a  rigid  conception  of  God.  But  if  love  fail,  all  other 
attributes  receive  at  once  another  significance  and  position.  On 
this  matter,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  further  to  dwell.  In  con- 
nection with  the  idea  of  creation,  we  may  remark  further,  that 
when  Arianism  represents  the  causality  of  God  merely  as  one 
single  act,  that  is,  the  one  act  of  the  production  of  the  Son,  who 
was  destined  to  be  the  Creator  of  the  world,  it  has  at  once  too 
little  and  too  much.  The  world  is  deemed  too  bad  for  God  to 
have  been  concerned  either  in  its  creation  or  sustentation ;  and  yet, 
after  it  has  once  been  created,  it  confronts  God  almost  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality,  in  accordance  with  the  category  of  bare  justice. 
God  being  supposed  to  be  absolutely  immutable,  cannot  take  part 
in  the  world  any  further  than  is  necessary  for  its  attaining  an 
independent  existence  outside  of  Him.  And  yet,  to  assert  ESm 
to  have  been  only  once  the  cause  of  the  world,  and  to  deny  that 
He  continues  at  every  moment  its  cause,  is  to  represent  Him  as 
mutable.  Nay  more,  the  divine  causality  also  is  interrupted,  if 
God  is  not  also  the  ground  of  the  cx)ntinuous  existence  of  the 
world.  And  if  it  be  incompatible  with  the  divine  sublimity  or 
unchangeableness,  that  God  should  live  in  constant  activity,  a 
single  act,  the  quitting  of  His  rest  even  for  once,  is  equally  in- 
compatible therewith ;  and  Arianism,  therefore,  must  either  deny 
the  existence  of  the  world,  or  conceive  God  to  be  constantly 
active.  This  would  indeed  lead  back  to  Pantheism,  if,  in  char 
racterizing  the  causaUly  as  perennial,  the  idea  of  causality  itself 
were  given  up,  instead  of  acquiring  completeness.  But  so  cer- 
tainly as  the  idea  of  a  perennial  causality  destroys  the  possibility 
of  Deism,  even  so  certain  is  it  that,  instead  of  involving,  as  some 
think,  the  abolition  of  causality,  it  is  its  confirmation  and  full 
carrying  out  As  such,  it  also  conBrms  and  establishes  the  dis- 
tinction  between  God  and  the  world.  This  it  only  does,  of 
course,  when  such  a  view  is  taken  of  the  ethical  causality  of  God, 
or  of  self-communicating  love,  as  does  not  involve  its  passing 
beyond  the  category  of  right  and  law,  without  at  the  same  time 
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constitating  that  category  part  of  the  full  ethical  idea ;  in  other 
wordsy  without  assigning  to  subjective  freedom  its  place  as  a 
momentum  in  the  collective  process. 

The  only  way  to  protect  the  treasures  once  gained,  against 
the  new  heresies,  and  to  overcome  Pantheism  and  Deism,  was 
determinately  to  advance,  on  the  foundations  laid,  to  the  deve- 
lopment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.^  K  God  is  merely 
self-communicative,  without  at  the  same  time,  and  above  all 
things,  possessing  and  maintaining  Himself  (sich  selbst  zu  haben 
und  zu  halten),  He  is  selfless  and  undistinguishable  from  the 
world,  He  is  a  being  which  can  neither  be  termed  God  nor 
world,  because  it  is  physical  and  absolute  at  one  and  the  same 
time*  If  God,  on  the  contrary,  is  conceived  as  personal,  as 
master  of  Himself,  the  world  is  shut  out,  it  is  true,  from  form- 
ing part  of  His  idea,  it  is  no  longer  a  momentum  of  His  being. 
The  idea  of  God,  however,  is  first  to  be  viewed  in  its  avrdpKeia^ 
purely  by  itself.  But  if  we  rest  there,  as  Arianism  did,  we  cannot 
posit  the  existence  of  any  world  at  all ;  or,  if  one  exist,  it  has  a 
merely  accidental  existence.  God  shuts  Himself  up  in  abstract 
self-sufficiency  and  simplicity.  But  as  such  an  abstract  simplicity 
contradicts  the  ethical  nature  of  God,  it  must  be  renounced;  and 
accordingly,  the  very  preservation  of  the  result  already  arrived 
at,  that  is,  of  the  ethical  idea  of  God,  rendered  it  necessary  that 
the  Church  should  further  define  God  as  He  is  in  Himself  to 
be,  not  an  abstract  Monas,  but  rather,  even  apart  from  the  world 
and  His  activity  therein,  a  living  spirit,  originating  movements 
in  E[is  own  being.  Therewith  was  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
a  speculative  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

This  was  the  knowledge  at  which  the  great  Church  teachers 
of  the  age  then  arrived.  The  idea  of  a  living  God,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  pantheistic  or  heathenish,  and  with  the  deistic 
idea,  found  fixed  expression  in  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  the 
divine  essence.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Christendom  owed 
its  conviction  that  God  is  a  Trinity  to  revelation,  and  did  not 
deduce  it  directly  from  the  conception  of  God.  But  at  the 
same  time,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  rescued  for,  if  it  did  not 
directly  confer  upon,  the  Church,  the  idea  of  God  as  the  essen- 

^  NitzBch  has  shown,  with  peculiar  clearness,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  the  victory  alike  over  Pantheism  and  Deism,  over  the  error  of 
Heathenism  and  that  of  Judaism. 
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tially  living  God.  That  God  can  only  be  conceived  by  ns  as 
possessed  of  spiritual  vitality  through  the  mediom  of  the  Trinity, 
was  not  yet  clearly  perceived ;  and  few  attempts  were  made  to 
construe  the  Trinity  out  of  the  idea  of  God.  At  all  events, 
however^  the  conviction  was  arrived  at,  that  there  is  the  widest 
difference  between  the  Christian  idea  of  God  and  both  that  of 
Hellenic  philosophy  and  that  of  Deism,  inasmuch  as  God  is  to 
be  conceived  as  a  living  spirit.  The  Church  felt  that  it  had 
secured  this  living  idea  of  God  in  the  Trinity,  the  existence  of 
which  was  vouched  by  faith,  although  it  was  not  yet  scientifically 
understood,  that  is,  tiie  perception  had  not  yet  been  arrived  at, 
that  a  triplicity  of  momenta  was  necessary  to  the  oonstitntion  of 
the  conception  of  God  as  the  living  Spirit. 

Let  us  now  examine  more  carefully  the  conflict  of  the 
Church  with  Arianism  and  Sabellianism.  This  conflict  in* 
volved  three  things : — 

L  The  critical  examination  of  the  systems. 

II.  The  confutation  of  their  objections. 

in.  The  further  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

I.  Athanasius  was  fully  justified  in  asserting  the  Arian  doc- 
trine to  be  an  innovation  (c.  Ar.  or.  1,  8).  Never  had  the 
Church  defined  the  Son  to  be  a  being  created  out  of  nothing ; 
never  had  it  separated  Him  from  God,  or  attributed  to  Him  a 
different  nature  from  that  of  the  Father.  As  little  had  any 
teacher  of  the  Church  ever  dreamed  of  dwelling  with  satisfac- 
tion, as  Alius  did,  on  expressions  which  lower  the  Son,  still  less 
of  basing  his  system  upon  them.  To  curtail  the  dignity  of  Christ, 
was  not  the  end  they  had  in  view ;  they  taught  subordination 
only  so  far  as  they  were  unable  to  reconcile  the  highest  utter« 
ances  of  Christ  (to  which,  be  it  remarked,  they  felt  themselves, 
properly  speaking,  chiefly  drawn)  with  the  unity  of  God.  Their 
view  of  redemption  was  totally  different  from  that  of  Arins,  and 
they  saw  in  Christ  the  realization  of  fellowship,  not  merely  be- 
tween a  higher  and  a  lower  creature,  but  between  God  and  man. 
The  Fathers  at  Nicsea  were  fully  justified,  therefore,  in  appealing 
both  to  the  whole  of  Christian  antiquity  and  to  the  Scriptures ; 
and  alongside  of  many  men  of  the  third  century,  Athanasius 
adduces  Ignatius  as  a  witness  against  Arius  (de  Synod,  c.  47) 

The  individual  elements  of  the  Arian  conception  of  God  are 
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then^  in  particular,  condemned.  Athanasius  aptly  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  lack  of  a  religious  principle  in  the  system  of  Arius, 
when  he  says  (de  deer.  Nic.  Synod.  1), — ^The  entire  position 
taken  up  by  Arianism  is  a  false  one ;  f or,  instead  of  asking. 
How  could  Christ,  although  God,  become  man  t  it  asks,  How 
can  Christ  be  God  although  man  ?  In  other  words,  its  Christ- 
ological  starting-point  is  untheologically  the  humanity,  and 
therefore  it  failed  to  arrive  at  the  deity.  The  deity  can  be 
shown  to  be  the  principle  of  itself  and  of  humanity ;  but  the 
humanity  can  neither  be  the  principle  of  itself  nor  of  the  deity. 
Fiuther,  God  is  to  them  as  light  without  brightness,  as  a  dried 
up  fountain  (c.  Ar.  or.  1,  14,  19).  Through  sheer  sublimity, 
the  God  of  Arius  is  unable  to  create  (c.  Ar.  or.  2,  25).  But  if 
the  world  is  so  unworthy  of  God,  and  cannot  bear  Him,  what 
help  is  it  to  posit  a  Son  whose  work  is  to  create,  but  who  is 
Himself  a  creature  ?  If  the  world  cannot  bear  God,  no  more 
can  the  Son,  seeing  that  He  also  is  a  mere  creature ;  and  He 
would  require  another  mediator,  that  mediator  a  third,  and  so  on 
in  infinitum  (2,  26).  Again,  if  the  principle  which  created  the 
world  is  not  itself  God,  but  is  superadded  from  without  (S^w0€v 
en-eurwYOfievovy  en-ixTrfroVy  compare  or.  1,  17),  God  stands  in 
no  connection  with  the  world,  but  both  He  and  the  world  remain 
by  themselves,  isolated  and  abstract.  The  Son  is  said  to  have 
come  to  bring  us  into  connection  with  God.  If  He  is  to  effect 
this  object,  He  must  Himself  also  be  an  object  of  faith ;  but 
how  can  a  creature  be  the  object  of  faith  T  The  true  and  pro- 
per object  of  faith  is  the  divine ;  if,  then,  faith  were  directed  to 
a  creature  alongside  of  the  true  God,  it  would  be  divided  in 
itself,  and  we  should  have  Svo  irUrrei,^^  and  the  dismemberment 
of  the  divine  and  the  disunity  of  the  religious  consciousness, 
which  were  characteristic  of  the  heathens,  would  characterize  us 
also  (or.  3,  16).  A  creature  made  an  object  of  worship  is  an 
idol,  and  to  no  being  created  out  of  nothing  can  it  ])ertain  to 
create  out  of  nothing  (2,  20-22,  29 ;  1,  26). 

A  creature  has  not  the  power  or  capacity  to  tmite  us  with 
God  (2,  69) ;  and  miserable  is  the  self-deception  which  con- 

^  *  AvMyxu  Alyf/i*  tivrovg  )t/o  Btwg,  twa  (Atw  KTtvriw  row  \i  Irtpow  xrtoTOP^  xal 
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tents  Itself  with  the  mere  semblance  of  a  gift,  which  sapposcs 
itself  to  be  able  to  receive  from  a  creature  tiiat  which  God  alone 
can  bestow.  Freedom  is  inconceivable,  if  he  who  is  to  free  us 
is  liimself  a  bondsman,  and  not  rather  G-od  (2,  16).  The  Son 
alone  can  make  us  children;  adoptive  sonship  presupposes  a 
real  sonship.  Only  in  union  with  God  are  the  wants  of  men 
satisfied ;  but  how  can  we  be  deified  or  made  free  from  the 
curse  by  a  nature  that  is  foreign  to  us,  or  indeed  by  any  other 
than  God  Himself  ?  God  must  reconcile  and  unite  us  to  EUm- 
jself  through  Himself  (1,  37-39,  49-51 ;  2,  69,  70).  We  first 
received  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  lasting  possession  (fiefiala^)^  after 
Christ  had  animated  humanity  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Himself, 
in  His  own  person.  Every  created  thing  is  mutable ;  in  order, 
therefore,  to  our  standing  fast,  it  was  necessary  that  we  should 
participate  in  the  immutable.  Man  was  to  be  deified ;  and  that 
God  alone  could  effect :  he  was  to  be  made  like  Him ;  and  that 
was  possible  alone  through  the  archetype,  whose  image  we  were 
meant  to  bear  from  the  beginning  (2,  70,  ell.  1,  49).  How 
could  a  creature,  which  itself  must  be  subject  to  judgment,  de- 
liver us  from  judgment  ?  (2,  6.)  How  can  he,  whose  know- 
ledge of  himself  and  God  is  imperfect,  reveal  God  to  us  even 
in  the  way  of  doctrine  f  How  can  he  who,  like  the  Logos  of 
Arius,  needs  first  to  learn,  and  who  therefore  may  be  subjected 
to  error,  forgetfulness,  and  change,  be  Wisdom  ?  (1, 23  ff.)  In 
short,  both  the  idea  of  religion  and  that  of  creation  are  incom- 
patible with  Arianism.  The  world  is  a  whole,  a  living  being. 
If,  then,  the  Son  is  Himself  a  creature,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  creator  of  the  world,  we  arrive  at  a  world  that  both 
creates  and  is  created, — a  notion  which  rends  the  unity  of  the 
world,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  previously  seen  the  unity 
of  faith  to  be  rent  (2, 28).  Such  a  mediator  for  the  creation  of 
the  world  would  derange  and  disturb,  instead  of  mediating.^ 
Yet  Arianism,  strictly  speaking,  gave  up  the  hope  of  union  with 
God,  and  consequently  did  not  consider  the  realization  of  that 
union  to  be  the  task  imposed  on  the  Logos  and  the  God-man. 
It  therefore  assigned  to  Christ  merely  the  position  of  a  teacher 
and  example.    Athanasius  also  acknowledged  Him  to  be  such 

1  Athanasius  points  out  the  dualistic  featuzes  of  this  point  of  view  whra 
he  speaks  of  the  Manichwism  of  its  advocates,  ad  Episc.  ^gypt.  et  UHb, 
c.  16 ;  c.  At.  1,  23. 
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(c.  Ar.  I9  51 ;  adv.  Apoll.  1,  4,  5 ;  Ps.  zvii.) ;  but  he  at  the 
same  time  shows  that  if  this  be  all^  Arianism  ought  consistently 
to  pass  over  into  Ebionism.  The  Ariaiis  maintain,  that  Christ 
merely  proclaimed  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (c.  Ar.  2,  68) ;  but  a 
remission  of  sins  by  mere  edict  must  necessarily  remain  exter- 
nal to  man ;  the  guilt  and  bondage  of  sin  would  still  remain. 
What  was  required,  was  a  real  redemption  by  means  of  a  real 
union  with  God  (2, 14,  69).  When  God  works,  His  work  must 
be  permanent,  and  cannot  require  to  be  constantly  repeated : 
on  the  Arian  view,  therefore,  man  can  never  arrive  at  perma- 
nent perfection.  Nay  more,  Arianism  depotentiates  man  alto- 
gether;  for  it  denies  that  union  with  God  is  his  destiny;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  degrades  God,  and  reduces  Him  to  a  Oeiov 
^ovepovy  by  the  false  sublimity  which  it  feigns  for  Him. 

The  error  of  Arianism,  therefore,  is,  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  commingles  God  and  the  world,  by  setting  up  a  creature  as 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  making  thereof  an  article 
of  faith ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  separates  the  two  so  essen- 
tially and  completely,  that  not  even  love  is  able  to  reduce  the 
distinction  to  unity.  As  then  the  pretended  exaltation  of  God 
turns  into  an  abasement  of  Him,  nay  more,  to  a  confusion  of 
Him  with  the  world,  in  the  Son,  so  is  it  with  the  Son  also.  Ap- 
parently He  receives  a  lofty  position,  for  He  is  the  Creator,  the 
causality ;  but  because  He  is  not  the  final  cause.  He  is  in  reality 
lower  than  the  world,  for  the  world  is  the  final  cause.  Hence 
Athanasius  rightly  says, — If  the  Son  exists  only  for  our  sake, 
if  He  came  into  existence  merely  that  we  might  be  brought 
into  existence.  He  is  a  mere  means,  and  we,  as  the  end  in  view, 
were  the  object  of  the  divine  thought  before  Him.  His  exist- 
ence, therefore,  is  a  transitory  one, — that  is,  only  necessary  so 
long  as  the  means,  the  organ,  is  necessary,  by  which  we  are  to 
be  called  into  existence.  His  origin  He  owes  to  us.  The  case 
is  the  same,  if  Wa  exaltation  affected  His  higher  nature  also, 
and  if  it  were  exalted  on  account  of  the  virtue,  which  He  had 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  towards  us  (c.  Ar.  or.  1,  40).  All 
this  Athanasius  sums  up  in  the  one  proposition, — ^If  He  was 
not  God,  there  was  no  need  (*f  Him  (2,  41).  But  we  need 
God ;  for  we  are  created  to  know,  and  be  united  with.  Him  ; 
and  He  alone  can  give  us  this  knowledge,  and  bring  about  this 
union. — ^In  so  many  respects  does  he  show  that  Arianism,  with 
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its  inner  inyalidity,  is  incapable  of  affording  the  mind  the  satis- 
faction which  it  promises. 

n.  No  les3  acuteness  characterizes  his  rejoinders  to  the 
main  objections  brought  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
by  the  Arians  and  Sabellians.  To  notice  in  detail  their  explan- 
ations of  Scripture  passages  and  the  Church's  exposure  thereof, 
would  lead  us  too  far  away  from  our  main  purpose  (compare, 
however,  on  Prov.  viii.  22,  Heb.  i.  4,  Rom.  viii.  29,  Col.  i. 
15,  Heb.  iy.  2,  Athan.  c.  Ar.  or.  2,  and  8,  7  ff.;  Basil.  M.  c. 
Eunom.  L.  iy.;  Greg.  Naz.  or.  30).  Let  us  now  consider  the 
refutation  of  their  dogmatical  objections.  The  Arians  said, — 
The  Son  must  be  a  creature ;  for  if  He  were  of  the  substance 
of  God,  coetemal  with  Him,  God  would  be  divided,  and  physi- 
cal ideas  be  applied  to  Him.  They  asked  therefore  also, — Did 
God  beget  His  Son  voluntarily  or  not  t  If  involuntarily,  God 
was  subject  to  compulsion ;  if  voluntarily,  the  Son  having  been 
begotten  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  does  not  belong  to  His  sub- 
stance, but  is  a  creature.  Further, — ^Did  He  exist  ere  He  was 
begotten,  or  not  ?  If  He  existed.  He  must  have  been  eternal ; 
and  then  we  should  have  the  contradiction,  that  He  existed  ere 
He  was  generated.  Consequently,  He  was  not  before  He  was 
generated ;  and  there  was  therefore  once  a  time  when  He  did 
not  exist.  Finally,  they  asked, — ^If  the  Father  is  unbegotten, 
and  the  unbegotten  alone  can  be  designated  God,  how  can  deity, 
in  the  strict  sense,  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Son  ?  If  the  Son 
is  begotten,  but  yet  eternal  like  the  Father,  He  ought  to  be 
described  as  the  unbegotten-begotten  one  {aryeinnjroyhnnjrosi) ; 
He  must  be  the  Fathei^s  brother,  and,  in  order  to  be  perfectly 
like  Him,  must  Himself  also  have  a  Son ;  not  to  mention  that 
we  should  thus  fall  into  Ditheism.  That  the  latter  objections, 
in  a  slightly  altered  form,  proceeded  also  from  the  Sabellians, 
we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Marcellus.  Athanasius  replied  as 
follows, — ^Heathenish  it  is  not,  to  give  the  Son  divine  honour, 
if  He  is  really  God ;  certainly,  however,  if  He  be  a  creature, 
as  the  Arians  aiBrm.  Perfect  resemblance  to  the  Father  does 
not  require  that  the  Son  be  the  Father,  t.«.,  it  does  not  require 
identity.  The  Son  is  perfectly  like  the  Father,  in  virtue  of 
His  immutability,  because  He  remains  what  He  is,  even  as  the 
Father  remains  what  He  is.     Amongst  men  we  see  only  iroper- 
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feet  copies  of  fatherhood  and  sonship;  for  the  same  person  stands 
successively  in  both  relations :  he  who  is  now  a  father  was  once 
a  son,  and  he  who  is  now  the  son  will  one  day  himself  be  a 
father.  Instead  of  the  mutability  and  mobility  which  characterize 
men,  in  the  deity  the  Father  represents  Fatherhood  absolutely 
and  eternally,  and  the  Son  Sonship.  Indeed,  this  absolute  Father- 
hood and  Sonship  in  heaven  are  the  archetype  of  all  fatherhood 
and  sonship  on  earth.^  The  Arians,  as  we  know,  were  parti- 
cularly proud  of  the  syllogisms  which  they  derived  from  the 
position,  that  arfhivrfrov  was  equivalent  to  Oeorq^.  Athanasius 
maintains,  that  it  is  an  abstract  formula  to  describe  God  as  the 
Unbegotten  One.  In  prayer,  when  we  seek  out  the  fullest 
and  worthiest  conception,  no  one  dreams  of  addressing  God 
by  the  name,  "  Unbegotten  One."  The  proper  name  of  the 
Unbegotten  One  is  Father.  If  we  look  at  the  world,  which 
was  created  or  begotten,  in  this  sense  the  Son  was  not  at  all 
begotten,  but  is  unbegotten  like  the  Father.  So  also,  if  we 
look  to  the  relation  between  the  Son  and  the  divine  essence, 
and  designate  this  essence  unbegotten,  it  belongs  to  the  Son 
equally  with  the  Father,  and  therefore  the  latter  is  eternal ;  but 
the  Father  ought  not  to  be  identified  with  the  divine  essence.' 
On  the  contrary,  considered  in  relation  to  the  Son,  the  Father 
is  unbegotten,  and  the  Son  begotten  by  the  Father.  Human 
mothers,  it  is  true,  first  become  mothers,  and  are  not  such  eter- 
nally ;  even  as  they  themselves  come  into  existence  out  of  non- 
existence. But  this  is  a  sign  of  finitude.  The  Father,  on  the 
contrary,  because  He  is  perfect,  does  not  first  begin  to  be  a 
Father,  as  though  He  had  not  been  a  Father  previously;  it 
belongs  to  His  essence  to  be  a  Father,  even  as  brightness  belongs 
to  light ;  and  this  His  essence  He  does  not  acquire  gradually, 
but  it  is  His  eternally.  Therefore,  because  the  Father  exists 
either  not  at  all,  or  is  eternally  Father,  the  Son  also  is  eternally 

^  C  Ar.  or.  1,  21.  0/  A»6pttvot  xmrtl  ^la^oxA'  »XXi9Ai*i'  ytPtuitrtit  xtil 
6  ytPfttfictfOf  kit  yiPPn/Aipw  iran'p^  yt9fnM{  tlxAras  *otl  airris  Mpw  ylwtrtu 
vmnriip* — )io  tM  ivrtw  iw  ror.  rot^vrots  xvpiof  Tttriip  »»l  Kvpiag  vUg  oM  tfmtxif 
ix  mvruw  ro  irariip  x«i  ro  vli^^  6  yetp  ecirrif  vloi  yinrat  xal  Torip,  "OBtp 
fvl  T^f  0ienrn(  (Upni  o  vetr^p  xvpiac  Tttr^p  iort^  xul  6  vlo(  xvpdtg  vlog 


frr/y. 


*  Compare  o.  Ar.  or.  1,  80-S4 ;  de  deer.  Nic.  Syn.  28.  *Ayifvr9(  is  the 
Father  designated,  not  in  relation  to  the  Son,  but  sclely  in  relation  to  the 
ytnrr&U 


l" 
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Son.^  Gregory  Nazianzen  developed  this  idea  further,  as 
follows, — ^Not  even  in  earth  is  the  causal  relation  limited  to 
cases  in  which  the  cause  precedes  and  the  effect  follows;  in 
other  words,  succession  in  time,  is  not  an  essential  attribute  of 
the  causal  relation :  the  causal  relation  may  have  a  place,  he 
urges,  in  connection  with  things  whose  existence  is  contem- 
poraneous ;  and  adduces  as  an  illustration,  light  and  the  effects 
it  produces.*  This  contemporaneity  of  cause  and  effect  is  evi- 
dently a  form  of  the  causal  relation  which  is  more  akin  to  the 
higher  category  of  interaction,  according  to  which,  without  con- 
fusion of  the  distinction,  both  members  of  the  relation  are  fully 
co-ordinated.  It  is  plain  also,  that  causality  is  in  one  aspect 
more  perfect,  when  it  is  contemporaneous  with  the  existence 
of  that  which  is  the  cause.  For  then  it  is  not  merely  an  acci- 
dental cause,  which  might  just  as  well  not  be  a  cause  at  all ; 
but  it  is  essentially  a  cause,  and  it  is  involved  in  its  very  idea 
that  it  should  be  a  cause.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is 
quite  as  evident,  that  on  this  view  of  the  causal  relation,  the 
effect  ceases  to  be  something  external  to  the  cause,  and  to  occupy 
an  independent  position  relatively  thereto.  For,  inasmuch  as 
henceforth  we  are  not  to  conceive  the  cause  without  the  effect, 
the  effect  must  belong  to  the  essence  of  that  which  is  the  cause. 
Not  that  the  Son  is  therefore  the  Father,  or  the  brightness  the 
sun ;  on  the  contrary,  the  distinction  still  continues ;  but  it  must 
be  transferred  to  the  sphere  of  eternal  being  and  its  reciprocally 
related  distinctions.  Taking  this  view  of  the  connection  between 
causality  or  generation  and  the  eternal  essence  of  the  Father^ 
two  condusious  must  be  drawn :  Jirstlt/y  that  it  is  no  longer 
contingent  or  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  that  which  is  the 
cause,  whether  it  be  a  causality  or  not ;  for  if  the  generation 
of  the  Son  had  its  ground  primarily  in  a  particular  act  of  will, 
He  could  no  longer  be  maintained  to  be  coetemal  with  the 
Father,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term;  it  would  be  possible 

1  C.  At.  or.  1,  12-14,  20,  22,  23,  27.— C.  27.  ''Chfictp  hpinnttu  T«f 
yV9mxa(  Ttpl  raw  xp^wup^  ovra  vuvfiuifMaoap  xttl  rov  ^X/oi;  irtpl  roD  «lx«v- 
yafffAov^f  tivrov  Kal  r^g  ^niyiis  vtpl  rou  i|  «VT^f,  h»  f/L»Bu9t9^  Sr{—^»uTet 
iariP — dtl'  vvw  itutpotg.  C  12:- — Ti(  ovretf  ivrlf  d^ovr^s,  is  dpt^tfieiXXttP 
vtpl  rou  dtl  that  to9  vIop;  Ilorf  yap  rtg  tthe  ^uf  X^plcr^C  rov  dvavyoffft-aros 
hafAvporvFoe  ; 

*  Greg.  Naz.  or.  29,  8 : — A^Xojr  Is  ro  wTrioy,  ag  w  vdrrug  wptafiunpo^ 
r'ivrap^  uit  Inrtf  flifr/oy,  oM  yap  rw  ^€ir^  ifKtog, 
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to  form  a  complete  conception  of  the  essence  of  God  apart 
from  the  Son;  and  the  Son  most  be  looked  upon  as  some- 
tliing  superadded  to  the  divine  essence  from  without.  For  tliis 
reason^  secondlyy  tliat  which  is  effected  can  no  longer  wear  the 
character  of  fortuity  or  mutability ;  but  as  a  necessary  effect, 
without  which  a  proper  conception  cannot  be  formed  of  the 
divine,  both  the  fact  and  the  mode  of  its  being  are  determined 
by  the  essence  of  that  which  is  its  cause.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  struggle  was  concentrated  specially  on  this  point. 
Arianism  did  its  utmost  to  prevent  the  application  to  the  rela- 
tion between  Father  and  Son  of  this  form  of  causality,  which 
supposes  an  eternal  connection  to  exist  between  the  effect  and 
the  essence  of  that  which  is  its  cause :  this  is  the  explanation  of 
the  dilemma  adduced  above  (page  295).  Athanasius,  however, 
replied, — ^If  the  Arians  talk  of  constraint,  because  the  genera- 
tion of  the  Son  did  not  take  place  after  precedent  consultation, 
or  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  volition,  they  ought  to  apply 
the  same  rule  to  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  essence  of  God ; 
for  example,  to  His  attributes.  Does  God,  then,  first  consider 
ere  He  resolves  to  be  good  ?  Does  freedom  consist  alone  in  the 
possibility  of  choice,  in  the  capability  of  acting  otherwise?  No ; 
a  nature  that  is  good  and  perfect  is  higher  than  choice  (8, 
62  f  .).^  Similar  also  is  the  reply  given  by  Gregory  Nazianzen.^ 
But  the  Son  is  not  on  that  account  of  the  nature  of  a  mere 
attribute,  as  the  Sabellians  affirm ;  nor  is  He  an  efflux  of  God, 
which  would  involve  the  division  of  the  essence  of  God,  but  the 
entire  (oKoKXrfpov)  divine  essence,  which,  wherever  it  is  present, 
is  present  in  its  entirety  or  not  at  all,  and  in  this  aspect  is 
simple,  indivisible,  uncompounded,  is  in  the  Father  and  in  the 
Son,  though  in  each  after  a  peculiar  manner :  to  wit,  in  the 
Father  prototypically,  as  the  living  archetype,  the  primal  source ; 
in  the  Son  antitypically,  as  the  absolute  image,  which  refiects 
the  Father. 

^  G.  Ar.  8,  62  :^K«i  rfg  6  t^f  difayxtnf  mfioTiap  etitrf^  irwiip6TCirotf  »ml 
vrnPTct  Tpog  r^y  alpWiP  ittvrup  iTutorrts  ;  To  fih  ydp  oLvrixtif^wop  r jt  /SovXiifff  / 
(compu]sion)  iapa»aotj  ro  ^i  fiti^op  x»l  vinpKtifAtwoit  ovk  iOtapntrttif — ro  jucrfli 
^votp. — Eiff-MTAVfliy  iifAh  ttirrol'  W  dytt^w  tUett  »al  ol»rtpfAOitti  rey  0f^ir,  f« 
fiwTinoutf  vpoatarsp  avr^  i  ov  fiovTii^u ;  In  the  first  case,  it  is  possible  that 
He  be  not  good,  for  the  sake  of  the  choice  (/o«^  $h  ^Kirtpm^  of  the  tfA^^ 
of  the  Xoy<»«  ^tf9ii).    But  to  say  this  of  God  is  absurd. 

'  Greg.  Naz.  or.  29,  6. 
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in.  This  leads  as  to  the  third  point,  which  was  the  farther 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Each  of  the  two, 
both  Father  and  Son,  directs  attention  through  ELimself  to  the 
other,^  because  each  of  the  two  is  involved  in  the  distinctive 
essence  of  the  other  (t&im^  is  the  word  used  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen).  When  then,  asks  Athanasius,  are  we  to  suppose 
God  to  have  existed  without  Him  who  is  His  own  (that  is,  who 
is  so  far  from  being  contingent,  who  is  so  imperdible,  so  indis* 
pensable  to  the  integrity  of  His  own  idea,  that  this  other  self 
constituted  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  very  divine  being)  ?  Or 
who  can  regard  that  which  is  His  own  (iSiov)  as  something 
foreign,  as  something  pertainuig  to  another  substance  t  No 
created  thing,  indeed,  whatever  bears  any  resemblance  to  its 
Creator,  as  far  as  the  essence  is  concerned,  but  is  external  to 
EUm ;  and,  owing  its  existence  to  His  good  pleasiure  and  His 
will,  exerted  through  the  Logos,  it  is  possible  for  it  to  cease  to 
exist,  should  such  be  the  Creator's  will.  This  is  the  nature  of 
the  creature.  But  that  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  essence 
of  the  Father,  namely,  the  Son,  how  can  it,  without  audacity 
and  impiety,  be  described  as  a  something  created  out  of  nothings 
as  something  which  had  no  existence  prior  to  its  generation,  or 
as  something  contingently  superadded,  which  may,  some  time 
or  other,  cease  again  to  have  being!  If  any  man  find  such 
ideas  arising  in  his  mind,  let  him  consider  well,  that  nothing 
may  be  deducted  from  the  perfection  and  fulness  of  the  essence 
of  the  Father  ;^  and  in  order  that  he  may  perceive  more  clearly 
the  absurdity  of  the  error,  let  him  remember  that  the  Son  is 
the  image  and  brightness  of  the  Father,  the  configuration  (xfMr 
pcucrffp)  of  His  essence  and  the  truth.  If  the  light  exist,  the 
brightness  is  its  image ;  if  the  essence  exist.  He  is  the  complete 
expression  of  the  essence  (j(apaKTrip  oXitcKripo^)?  Let  those, 
therefore,  who  subject  the  image  and  form  of  the  divine  to  the 

^  Ath.  0.  Ar.  1,  88  :  To  varip  ^mXttriKOf  tart  top  vlw,  Clompare  c.  84, 
16  : — Avroy  df  ro»  vlw  /SXi^'orrSf  ipafAty  rw  iranriptt.  'H  yeip  rov  vlov  §¥nm 
xetl  xetraTinyl^ig  yfiatg  iarl  vtpt  rov  vttrpos,  htl  ro  f»  r^g  Qvaittg  mvrou  t^w 
thtu  ykifWuiAt^ 

*  G.  At.  1,  28,  in  a  manner  similar  to  this  the  eternity  of  the  Son  is 
argued,  from  the  ooDsideration,  that  it  was  Kttkw  that  the  Father  should 
always  have  been  Fat-her.    See  above  on  Origen. 

'  Ist  das  Licht,  so  iBt  der  Abglanz  sein  Bild,  ist  das  Wesen,  so  ist  er  det 
Wesens  vollkommner  Ausdruck. 
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conditions  of  time,  look  well  to  the  abjss  of  godlessness  into 
which  they  are  falling.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  Son 
did  not  exlstf  then  the  truth  cannot  have  dwelt  eternally  in 
God ;  for  the  Son  says,  ^I  am  the  truth/'  Given  the  essence 
(yrroaraai^^  the  image  and  expression  must  also  be  given ;  for 
the  image  of  God  is  not  a  thing  painted  from  without,  but  Gad 
Himself  is  the  begetter  thereof ^  and  beltolding  Himself  therein^  He 
rejoices  (oi5to9  o  Oeo^  yewrin^  i<m  ravrq^  ip  ^  kaurhv  op&v 
iTfHxrxfilpei  ravrp).  When  can  the  Father  be  said  not  to  have 
looked  on  Himself  in  His  image!  or  when  was  it  not  His 
delight  t  (Prov.  viii.  30.)  How  could  the  Creator  and  Origi- 
nator of  the  world  behold  Himself  in  that  which  was  merely 
created  f  For  the  image  must  needs  be,  as  is  the  Father  of  the 
image.^ 

We  have  found  writers  in  the  West  giving  utterance  to 
similar  thoughts  even  at  an  earlier  period  (see  above,  pages 
186  ff.)*  ^  the  fourth  century  also,  the  same  view  was  pro- 
pounded by  Hilary  cf  Pictavium.  The  idea  that  Father  and 
Son  know  and  behold  themselves  in  each  other,  was  familiar  to 
him.  One  is,  as  it  were,  the  mirror  of  the  other ;  not  in  the 
sense  that  the  divine  lucific  essence  projected  the  merely  ima- 
gined image  of  a  being  foreign  to  itself,  but  the  mirror  or  the 
image  is  a  living  nature,  and  the  one  is  essentially  identical  ^ith 
the  other.  But  if  they  (along  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is 
still  less  made  the  subject  of  consideration)  constitute  the  Deity, 
then  it  necessarily  follows  from  the  premises,  that  tJie  self-^on," 
sciousness  of  the  Deity  consists  in  this  reciprocal  knowledge  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  (cognitio  mutua),  which  is  not  merely  a 
knowledge  which  the  one  has  of  but  which  each  has  tn,  the 
other.  And  this  relation  seemed  to  Hilary  so  clear  and  cer- 
tain, that  he  applied  it  also  to  the  oeconomic  Trinity.  To  the 
sphere  of  the  Father^s  thoughts  belong  the  things  which  He 
predestines  to  realization  in  the  future.  The  Son,  looking  into 
the  ¥rill  of  tlie  Father,  has  the  knowledge  of  the  idea  of  His 

^  G.  Ar.  1,  20:  T^f  VT(iarcicu»g  virttpx^vv^C',  'rtimrag  tv$^(  tUttt  iti  rov 
Xttptur^pti  »mi  r^y  tlxdrti  rtLvrn^'  o^  ydp  i^$h  iart  ypet^o/ftifii  i  rev  0eov 
f/jMtfy*  «IXX'  tiVTOf  0  0fef  y%99irrig  iori  ruvrnc  if  }l  ittvrop  opaif  Tpooxf^fpu  rtivrfi, 
n^t  yovf  ovx  s^p»  ittvTOif  o  var^p  h  rji  itwreiv  ttxopi;  9  xorf  o^  irpooix/BUpi  ;— 
s-Mf  U  »m\  iavrw  &9  fiot  6  T^inr^e  x»l  xrtar^  iw  Mrwrfi  xml  yi^mr^  ^voltp  j 
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own  work ;  in  other  words,  by  gazing  on  the  thoughts  of  the 
Father,  He  attains  to  the  self-knowledge  of  that  which  is  essen* 
tially  the  will  of  His  own  nature.  But  this  introspection  is 
brought  about  through  the  medium  of  their  mutual  love  and 
nature.^ 

This  remarkable  theory  contains  already  a  kind  of  specula- 
tive construction  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  out  of  the  idea 
of  the  divine  self-consciousness.  The  Father  must  see,  must 
gaze  upon,  Himself.  In  the  world,  that  is,  in  the  created  world. 
He  cannot  do  this ;  for  it  is  not  His  perfect  image,  unchange- 
able, eternal,  divine.  If  it  were,  it  would  no  longer  be  world, 
but  would  rather  belong  to  the  essence  of  God ;  it  could  neither 
be  said  to  have  become,  nor  to  be  now  becoming.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  suppose  that  genesis  (das  Werden)  belongs  to 
the  character  of  God,  is  to  substitute  the  heathenish  in  the 
place  of  the  Christian  conception  of  God.  But  if  the  world  is 
not  the  other  self,  in  which  He  can  contemplate  and  know 
Himself,  He  must  have  a  perfect  image  in  and  with  Himself, 
and  this  image  is  designated  Son.  It  belongs  necessarily  to  the 
essence  of  God,  and  is  as  eternal  as  God,  inasmuch  as  He  can 
neither  begin,  nor  ever  cease,  to  know  Himself.  We  see  now, 
therefore,  the  significance  of  the  thought  which  so  frequently 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  Athanasius, — apart  from  the  Son,  the 
Father  would  be  without  reason,  without  wisdom  (knowledge), 
without  the  truth  (without  the  knowledge  of  Himself,  the 
truth).  It  has  not  the  same  import  as  it  perhaps  had  in  some 
of  the  older  writers,  that  the  Father,  taken  by  Himself,  has  not 
in  Himself  the  principle  of  all  this,  but  the  Son  alone ;  for  that 
would  lead  to  the  notion,  so  frequently  repudiated  by  him, 
that  God  is  a  composite  being ;  whereas  he  asserts  the  entire 
deity  to  be  in  the  Father  and  in  the  Son.     Nor  can  he  mean 

^  De  Trin.  2,  3  :  "  Pater  aatem  quomodo  erit  (sc.  Pater),  si  non  quod 
in  se  substantUB  atque  natiuiB  est,  agnoecatin  Filio?  9,  69 :  Tanquam 
speculum  unus  unius  est,  speculum  autem  ita,  ut  uon  imaginatam  spedem 
nature  exterioris  splendor  emittat,  sed  dum  viveDs  natura  nature  viventi 
indifPerens  est.  Comment,  in  Matt.  c.  11,  v.  27 :  Eandem  utriusque 
(Patris  et  Filii)  in  mutua  cognitione  esse  substantiam  docet  (Ghristns). 
Tract,  in  Psalm,  xci.  6 :  Voluntatem  Patris  Filius  tanquam  exemplnm 
operationis  introspicit,  quia  intra  patemarum  oogitationum  providentiam 
quadam  futnramm  rerum  predestinatione  formantur  (sc.  res  future).  In- 
trospicit autem  per  mutuam  caritatem  atque  naturam.*' 
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to  teach  that  the  Son  was  a  mere  quality  of  the  Father,  that  is, 
of  God  (compare,  for  example,  c.  Ar.  4,  4,  2) ;  f ot  then  there 
would  have  been  no  need  to  battle  with  Arianism  and  Sabelli- 
anism,  inasmuch  as  both  would,  without  hesitation,  have  con- 
ceded the  existence  of  such  a  Logos  in  the  Father.  His  mean- 
ing must  rather  have  been  the  following  (especially  as  it  was  a 
common  custom  to  attribute  wisdom,  reason,  etc.,  to  the  Father 
also) : — ^that  divine  self-knowledge,  in  other  words,  the  divine 
knowledge  ^^  sensu  eminenti,"  is  inconceivable,  save  on  the 
assumption,  that  a  perfect  image,  a  Son,  stands  over  against 
Him,  in  whom  He  beholds  Himself,  or  with  whom  He  has 
self-consciousness.^  That  a  veiy  decided  step  was  thus  taken 
in  advance  of  the  ante- Christian  conception  of  G-od,  needs  no 
further  elucidation ;  it  deserves  notice,  however,  that  a  death- 
blow was  thus  finally  dealt  at  the  view  of  the  divine  essence,  as 
abstract,  motionless,  simplicity.  The  positing  of  a  perfect  image, 
in  which  the  Father  contemplates  Himself,  would  be  impossible, 
had  not  God  previously  discriminated  Himself  in  Himself;  in 
other  words,  were  it  not  as  just  to  apply  the  idea  of  distinction 
as  that  of  unity  to  the  divine  nature.  This  point,  opposed  as 
it  was  alike  to  SabeUianism  and  to  Arianism,  was  so  far  from 
being  regarded  as  dangerous  by  Athanasius  and  the  other 
Church  teachers  of  that  day,  that  they  used  it  as  a  new  argu- 
ment for  the  refutation  of  their  opponents,  and  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  for  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  God 
into  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  That  idea  of  God  which  ex- 
cluded a  Trinity,  to  wit,  the  idea  of  Him  as  shut  up  in  His 
own  sublimity,  as  indiscriminated  in  Himself,  as  the  Monas, 
they  considered  to  be  false.  They  believed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  in  God  is  eternal  life,  eternal  movement.  Who  is  able, 
says  Athanasius  (de  decret.  Nic.  Syn.  12),  to  separate  bright- 
ness from  the  sun,  or  to  conceive  of  a  fountain  without  life 
(c.  15)?  God  is  not  to  be  compared  to  a  sea,  which  receives 
its  water  from  without,  but  to  a  fountain.     The  divine  foun- 

^  After  the  above  account,  it  will  be  impoeBible  to  give  Baor  the  credit 
of  having  gone  to  the  souices  for  the  view  of  AthanasiaB  contained  in  snch 
words  as — ^'  At  one  time  he  regards  the  Son  as  a  free  subject,  at  another 
as  selfless  and  dependent,  without  doing  anything  to  combine  the  two ;  *' 
and,  ^'  no  trace  of  an  attempc  to  reconcile  the  unity  with  the  distinctionB  is 
discoverable  in  his  writings*'  (1.  c.  4S9). 
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tain  is  never  dry;  light  nerer  lacks  brightness.  God  is  not 
unfniitf ul  (&Yovosi).  Were  He  cvyovo^y  He  ^oald  also  be  dvevip- 
yriro^y  and  conld  not  create ;  for  He  creates  through  the  Son.^ 
This  was  a  correct  view  to  take  of  the  matter,  w^hether  they 
had  regard  to  the  Scriptures  which  teach  that  the  creation  was 
the  work  of  the  Son,  or  to  the  circumstance  (see  above,  pages 
287  ff.)  that,  through  the  Trinity,  the  idea  of  God  acquires  that 
completeness  in  the  self-consciousness  by  which  pantheistic 
elements  are  excluded,  and  the  idea  of  creation  rendered  pos- 
sible ;  or,  finally,  to  the  consideration,  that,  through  the  Trinity, 
the  idea  of  God  as  a  self-occluded,  motionless  being,  with  which 
the  existence  of  a  world  is  incompatible,  is  overcome,  and  that, 
with  the  assumption  of  a  Son,  who,  inasmuch  as  He  is  deity 
under  a  fixed  form,  stands  in  a  closer  relation  to  finitude,  a 
path  of  transition  is  opened  to  an  external  world.^  But  that 
we  must  not  merely  say, — ^the  Father  and  Son  eternally  coexist, 
but, — ^The  Son  is  begotten  by  the  Father,  he  demonstrates  as 
follows :  If  we  only  say  the  former,  we  arrive  at  a  double  God 
{BKl>vrj  Oeovy  c.  Ar.  4,  3),  at  a  duality  of  original  beings,  which 
do  not  derive  their  existence  from  some  one  being.  The  divine 
unity,  therefore,  is  preserved  by  representing  the  Logos  as  de- 
rived from  the  Monas,  not  by  introducing  a  dyas  of  beings, 
neither  of  which  is  the  Father  of  the  other.  In  like  manner, 
Sabellianism  also  is  to  be  condemned,  because  it  shuts  out  a 
duality  conciliated  through  the  medium  of  unity.  Athanasius 
reproaches  it  with  fusing  the  distinct  ideas  of  cause  and  effect 
(aiTiov  Kid  alrurr6v)f  of  generator  and  generated,  into  one.  On 
the  contrary,  Gregory  Nazianzen  remarks  (or.  29,  2  ff.),  carry- 
ing the  matter  out  further  in  this  aspect, — ^There  were  three 
cases  possible:  the  divine  might  be  represented  either  as  an 

^  C.  Ar.  4,  4 :  £/  4yoyo^,  xnl  ciMpipyvros  o  0foc>  yippvifctt  yeip  ttvrov  e 
i//oV,  Is  w  ipya^frtu.  Adv.  Sab.  Greg.  Init. :  The  Jews  have  a  God  Ayopop 
viou,  KM  AiMtpiFw  ^uwT9i  ^^^ov  »«i  ffo^Ittg  dkviitp^s,  Athan.  c.  Ar.  or.  1, 
14,  19. 

^  C.  Ar.  or.  1, 16 :  It  is  precisely  the  same  thing  to  say, — God  gives  a 
share  in  Himself,  as  to  say,  He  begets.  No  one  teaches  that  the  self -com- 
munication of  God  introduces  division  and  separation  into  God ;  for,  were 
it  BO,  we  could  have  no  part  in  Him.  But  if  we  can  have  part  in  God,  it 
follows,  that  the  Son  also  can  have  part  in  Him,  and  that  indeed  ^*  sensu 
eniinenti  ;*^  for  we  can  only  have  part  in  God,  so  far  as  He  oommonicates 
Himsdf  tous. 
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anarchy,  or  as  a  polyarchy,  or  as  a  monarchy.  The  first  is 
disorder ;  die  second  brings  tumult,  and  leads  also  to  the  dis- 
order of  a  dissolution.  We  must  regard  monarchy,  therefore, 
as  the  preferable  alternative*  Not,  however^  a  monarchy  cir- 
cumscribed by  one  irpoatyirov ;  for  the  one  also  revolts  against 
itself  (eary  tcaX  ro  iv  araaid^op  irpo<i  iavTov)^  in  that  it  strives 
to  pass  into  plurality ;  but  a  monarchy  constituted  by  the  like 
dignity  of  the  essence  (6fiorifila)y  by  harmony  of  sentiment 
(yvcofiri^  crvfjimvoui\  by  identity  of  motion  (tovtoti;?  /Ka^€a>9), 
and  by  inclination  (avpifewi^)  to  one  of  them  (the  Father).  Li 
finitude^  a  plurality  without  division  is  an  impossibility ;  but  it 
is  possible  in  God.  For  this  reason,  the  Monas  moved  forward 
from  the  beginning  into  the  Dyad,  and  finally  came  to  a  stand 
in  the  Triad  (8ciL  tovto  fwviL^  M  apr^pfi  €»9  Zva^  KLinfiArti^ 
aexpi  rpidBo^  ean);  and  this  we  hold  to  be  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, — the  one  the  generator  and  producer 
{irpol3oKei>f:)y  impassive,  above  time,  incorporeal ;  the  second, 
begotten;  the  third,  produced  (Trpofikrf^).  For  we  cannot 
venture,  with  some  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  who,  when  dis- 
coursing of  the  first  and  second  cause,  compared  God  to  an 
overflowing  bowl,  to  designate  these,  overflowings  of  goodness 
(yirifyywnv).  To  do  so,  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  introducing 
an  involuntary  generation,  a  physical  overflow,  which  God  was 
unable  to  repress  (Treplrrevfia  <^wrticbpy  SvaKdOe/erov)^  and  which 
would  be  totally  unworthy  of  Hinu  Epistle  243,  vpoi  Ev- 
drypiov  fiova^ov  (which,  however,  it  is  true^  is  probably  spurious), 
employs,  besides,  the  simile  of  a  circle  and  its  radii,  which, 
although  distinct,  can  yet  only  be  thought  in  conjunction  with 
each  other ;  the  simile  of  a  word,  which,  without  being  separated 
from  the  speaking  intellect,  acquires,  at  the  same  time^  an  ob- 
jective existence  in  the  souls  of  the  hearers,  and,  instead  of 
separating,  unites  the  souls;  that  is,  a  word  continues  identi- 
cally the  same  as  to  essence,  and  yet  exists  in  different  fonns. 
^'  As  the  rays  of  light  have  their  peculiar  constitution  (r^  vp^ 
SXXffKa  <rxi<nv\  without  division  of  substance,  and  are  neither 
separated  from  the  light  nor  cut  off  from  each  other,  but  carry 
the  pleasant  light  to  us ;  so  also  our  Redeemer  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  these  twin  rays,  bring  to  us  the  light  of  the  Father. 
They  diffuse  their  blessings  even  to  us,  and  yet  they  remain 
united  with  the  Father."  Accordingly,  there  are  different 
vou  II.  -  u 
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modes  of  existence  (elSi;)  of  one  and  the  same  sabstance  (oifala) 
in  the  Trinity.  There  is  one  river  (jila  po^)^  flowing  forth  from 
the  one  eje  of  the  source  (that  is,  from  the  Father)  from  the 
beginning ;  bat  there  are  two  branches,  inasmuch  as  the  streams 
assume  distinct  forms  (Slppx/ro^,  r&fp  iroTOfA&p  ajfrffuxrurOhrrnop 
rdk  eiSe<T&).  Although,  therefore,  the  distinctions  in  God  are 
termed  three  v^arSne^  in  point  of  number,  as  Athanasius  saw 
in  each  hypostasis  not  merely  a  part  of  God,  but  the  entire 
God  {SKov  SKov  Tuirov  icaX  ravrov  fiaXXop  ^  a^fwlmfiOy  com- 
pare Greg.  Naz.  or.  30,  20), — yet  there  is  one  deity,  one  ^)vci^ 
in  all,  and  Father,  Son,  Spirit,  are  rpek  iZuyrqre;  voepaX,  r^ 
XeuUf  Koff  eavTct^  iHJ)e<rr&a(U  (compare  9rpo9  ^Apeuw  sub  fin.), 
that  is,  three  different  modes  of  existence  of  one  and  the  same 
whole. 

With  their  derivation  of  the  Trinity  from  the  eternal  vitality 
and  movement  of  God  in  Himself,  we  must  undoubtedly  con- 
nect the  circumstance,  that  Athanasius  and  Gregory  Nazianzen 
were  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  generation  was  not  merely  an 
eternal,  but  an  eternally  continuous  act.  Otherwise,  the  act  of 
^neration  would  be  represented  as  a  single  act  of  God ;  and 
God,  therefore,  must  be  concluded  to  have  been  imperfect  prior 
to  the  act,  if  to  generate  and  the  thing  generated  pertain  to  His 
inmost  essence.^ 

It  will  repay  our  labour  to  ascertain  more  exactly  the  views 
entertained  by  Basilius  and  Gregoiy  of  Nyssa  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity.  The  main  position  of  the  former,  in  opposition  to 
Eunomius,  is, — ^the  word  ^^  unbegotten"  is  a  name,  not  of  the 
essence  of  God,  but  of  one  of  His  modes  of  existence  (c.  Eun. 
4,  p.  763,  G.,  vTrdp^m^  rpoira^  ro  arfkinnj^ov  koL  ovk  oxmtUv; 
ivofid)  ;  the  divine  essence  has  other  predicates.  If  every  pecu- 
liar mode  of  existence  brings  with  it  a  distinction  in  the  essence, 
and  if  the  Sou  cannot  be  of  like  substance  with  the  Father,  be- 
cause He  has  one  mode  of  existence  peculiar  to  Himself  and 
the  Father  another,  men  could  not  be  of  like  substance  with 
each  other,  because  each  of  them  has  his  own  distinctive  mode 

^  Compare  Greg.  Naz.  iFtpl  vhv  My.  «.  (or.  29,  18).  The  Aiians  ob- 
ject,— tt  (AW  oif  nrixmntu  rw  ytPvS^y  6  0fo^,  drt'Xis  i  yipwnoift  ««/  xon 
v»v9frm.  He  endeavours  to  ehow  that  it  never  ceases,  although  it  can 
never  be  said  to  be  «{rfXii^  Athau.  c.  Arian.  4,  12 ;  Basil,  c.  Eunom.  4, 
760,  ed.  Paris,  1688,  T.  1. 
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of  existence.  We  regard  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  therefore, 
not  as  different  owrla^,  hut  as  names  denoting  the  virap^c^  of 
each  of  them  (p.  765,  B.),  As  they  are  all  God,  the  Father 
cannot  he  more  God  than  the  Son ;  even  as  one  man  is  not 
more  man  than  another.  Quantitative  differences  do  not  bear 
application  to  essences ;  there,  it  is  either  to  be  or  not  to  be. 
But  this  does  not  make  it  impossible  for  the  Son  to  be  other 
than  the  Father  (eT€/MK>9  ^<stv,  p.  762) ;  for  example,  the  former 
is  other  in  virtue  of  His  generation.  The  dignity  of  both  must 
be  alike,  for  the  essence  of  the  generator  and  the  generated  must 
be  one ;  and  the  effect  is  not  always  less  than  the  cause  (p.  761, 
B.).  Were  the  drfewfjrov  a  title  of  honour,  it  must  be  given  to 
the  Son  also ;  and  it  does  belong  to  Him,  in  so  far  as  we  under- 
stand by  it,  the  uncreated,  the  unbegotten,  the  one  who  is  with- 
out beginning  (pp.  715,  719 ;  c.  Eun.  L.  1).  Whence,  then,  the 
necessity  for  a  subjection  in  point  of  ra|t9»  or  a  precedence  in 
point  of  time,  finding  place  amongst  those  whose  essence  is  onel 
Why  could  not  the  God  of  the  universe  coexist  eternally  with 
an  image  of  Himself  eternally  reflected  t  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, we  can  only  speak  of  an  order  involved  in  the  inner  rela- 
tion of  the  matter  itself,  to  wit,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
As  the  cause,  the  Father  takes  precedence  of  the  Son  (p.  720, 
C.) ;  but  although  the  Father  in  this  respect  may  be  termed 
greater  (t^  t^?  ofyrj^  koX  t^9  alria<:  Xoyy),  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the*  ofjLOTifjLov  rrj^  a^UK, 

But  notwithstanding  that  their  essence  and  their  dignity  are 
equal,  the  one  is  not  the  other.  The  Unbegotten  is  God,  it  is 
true ;  but  it  is  not  a  definition  of  God,  for  not  everything  which 
God  is,  is  unbegotten.  The  conception  of  God  is  not  covered 
by  tlie  term  dyiwfjrov ;  but  to  the  common  essence  must  be 
superadded  characteristic  marks,  which  distinguish  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  In  the  j/ir^^  place,  the  Father  begets  the  Son.  If 
God,  as  our  opponents  maintain,  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  beget, 
for  fear  we  should  have  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  an  efflux ;  let 
us  also  say  that  He  does  not  create,  in  order  that  He  may  not 
become  weary.  But  if  God  can  create  without  being  passible, 
much  more  can  He  beget  without  being  passible  (c.  Eun.  4, 
760).  And  in  the  second  Book  against  Eunomius  (p.  730),  he 
sharply  blames  those  who  talk  in  a  tone  of  compassion  about  the 
multitude,  confuting  opinions  which  they  pretend  only  brute*- 
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like  men  can  entertain  respecting  God ;  but  who,  whilst  they 
themselves  reject  the  figurative  word  generation,  and,  in  re- 
jecting the  word,  reject  also  the  idea  of  the  hypostatic  essential 
equality  of  the  Son  and  the  Father,  and  leave  unreproved  those 
who  lower  the  Son  to  the  rank  of  a  creature.  Secondly ^  the 
Son, — ^such  is  the  import  of  generation, — ^has  His  apyi}  itonx 
the  Father,  in  equality  of  essence  (c.  Eun.  2,  737).  He  is  not 
a  part  of  God,  but  o7u>9  oXov  yeinnyrov ;  they  are  not  two  parts, 
made  out  of  one  whole,  but  are  rekeut  Bvo  (c.  Eun.  4,  765).  Nor 
is  the  element  common  to  the  two,  a  substance  which  existed  prior 
to  the  persons,  and  which  was  divided,  one  part  being  given  to 
the  one,  and  another  to  the  other ;  but  the  entire  essence  is  in 
each,  though  each  has  it  in  a  different  mode.  This  mode  con- 
stitutes the  distinction  or  peculiar  character  (S«a^/)^  tSuyniq 
XapcucTtjpt^ovaa^  c.  Eun.  1,  p.  719 ;  compare  2,  728).  Now, 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  men,  the  differences  between  those  who 
are  of  like  substance  are  constituted  also  thereby,  that  one  has 
an  advantage  which  the  other  has  not ;  in  other  words,  whereas 
human  individuals  are  discriminated  from  each  other  also  by 
limitation  or  privation  (distinctions  which  in  their  veiy  nature 
may  be  transitory,  if  the  one  acquires  the  advantage  of  which 
he  was  formerly  destitute) ;  such  differences  cannot  exist  in  the 
Trinity.  For  each  of  the  Tr/ooo-oTra  must  possess  all  divine  qua- 
lities and  excellences.  The  distinctions,  therefore,  are  not  con- 
stituted by  ariprfa-c^j  that  is,  by  one  possessing  an  advantage 
which  the  other  lacks :  the  distinctive  characteristic  must  rather 
be  something  positive,  something  which  does  not  involve  the  su- 
periority either  of  the  one  or  the  other  (c.  Eun.  4,  765).  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  this  positive  something  a  superior  quality 
pertaining  to  the  divine  essence.  It  is  another  mode  of  being 
of  that  essence ;  and  the  names.  Father,  Son,  Spirit,  are  not  ab- 
solute, but  relative,  designations ;  for,  were  they  absolute  desig- 
nations, the  three  would  be  different  essences.  They  refer  to  a 
relation  of  the  vpoa-oyrra,  not  primarily  to  the  world,  but  rather 
to  each  other ;  just  as  the  idea  of  Friend,  of  one  who  is  begotten, 
says  nothing  regarding  the  essence,  but  is  a  relative  idea  which 
we  can  imagine  to  be  connected  with  another  essence.  For  this 
reason,  Basilius,  like  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Athanasius,  says, — 
The  idea  of  the  Father  is  given  with  that  of  the  Son,  and  vie4 
tersd.    This  other  mode  of  being  or  these  lSioTriT€^f  whfch  he 
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also  terms  yapaicrripcv;^  fwp^it^  (c.  £un.  2^  744),  distinguish 
the  commoD  sabstance,  it  is  true,  by  characteristic  marks  (to!? 
lBtd^ova'&  j^apatcrijpci^  but  do  not  discind  it.  For  example, 
deity  is  common  to  all ;  Fatherhood  and  Sonship  are  distinctive 
pecnliarities ;  and  the  union  of  the  two,  of  the  common  and  the 
peculiar  (ix  rrfi  ixaripov  avfi'TrKoKr}^  rov  re  kolvov  koX  tov  l&iov)^ 
gives  us  the  true  conception  of  both. 

How,  then,  do  they  describe  the  relation  of  these  peculiar 
modes  of  existence  of  the  one  Deity  to  each  other?  In  the  first 
place,  although  totally  distinct  from,  they  are  not  contradic- 
tory to,  each  other ;  seeing  that  they  share  the  same  essence. 
Secondly,  they  do  not  merely  exclude,  but  rather  mutually  pre- 
suppose, each  other, — the  one  suggests  to  the  mind  the  idea  of 
the  other.  They  stand  in  such  an  inner  relation  to  each  other, 
that  the  thought  of  the  one  necessarily  involves  the  thought  of 
the  other ;  in  other  words,  they  are  relative  conceptions ;  even 
as  one  cannot  think  an  angle,  or  a  side  of  a  triangle,  separately, 
without  thinking  both.  By  way  of  explanation,  BasiUus  uses 
the  following  illustrations : — The  Son  is  like  a  seal,  which  ex- 
presses the  entire  nature  of  the  Father,  or  like  the  knowledge 
which  passes  entirely  out  of  the  teacher  (that  is,  out  of  a  sub- 
jective mode  of  being)  into  the  pupil,  and  acquires  in  this  latter 
another  (objective)  mode  of  being.  Or  He  may  be  compared 
to  thoughts,  which  as  products  are  different  from  the  producing 
intellect,  or  from  the  movements  of  the  intellect,  but  yet  are, 
and  remain,  connected  therewith,  in  a  manner  unaffected  by  the 
conditions  of  time.  Neither  Father  nor  Son  is  a  designation  of 
passivity ;  but  both  are  relative  ideas,  which  declare  that  the 
two  are  intimately  united  with  each  other,  that  they  are  in- 
wardly related  to,  whilst  distinguished  from,  each  other  (compare 
c.  Eunom.  2, 740,  A.,  737,  B.).  In  consequence  of  this  intimate 
relation  between  the  irpofranroj  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
form  a  conception  of  the  one  apart  from  the  other,  the  unity, 
the  simplicity  of  God,  is  not  endangered  by  the  different  rpowoi 
T^9  virdp^eoi^  (p.  745).  With  equal  justice  we  might  say,  that 
to  aflSrm  any  plurality  whatever  of  Ood,  disturbs  His  simplicity. 
As  the  persons  are  internally  connected  with  each  other  by  the 
identity  of  their  nature,  and  of  their  eternal  point  of  departure ; 
so  also  are  they  connected  in  their  works,  and  yet  remain  dis- 
tinct.   Every  work  is  accomplished  by  the  entire  Deity,  by  each 
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person  in  a  different  way ;  so  that  we  arrive  at  the  formula, — 
the  divine  will,  starting  with  or  deriving  its  impulse  from  the 
first  canse  as  from  a  source,  passes  through  its  own  image,  the 
God-Logos,  in  order  to  manifest  itself  in  actualitj  (c*  Eun.  2, 
745,  E.).  It  is  true,  the  simplicity  of  God  is  in  this  case  not 
so  disturbed  by  the  Trias,  that  a  different  conception  is  formed 
of  it  than  that  recognised  by  the  Arians.  The  Arians  reckoned 
thereto,  the  divine  incommunicableness ;  the  self-communication 
of  God,  which  the  Church  represents  as  absolute  in  the  relation 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  His  image,  they  considered  to 
be  a  passivity  on  the  part  of  Otod.  This,  all  the  teachers  of  the 
Church  deny.  Negatively  contrasting  it  with  divisibility  and 
composition,  they  view  the  simplicity  of  God  positively  in  the 
following  manner : — ^the  occluded,  eternal  unity  of  the  divine 
essence  subsists  in  a  trias  of  hypostases,  which  can  neither  be 
increased  nor  diminished,  but  are  indissolubly  conjoined  with 
each  other.  This  latter  idea,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  especially  has 
carried  out.  But  Basilius  also  did  something  of  the  same  sort, 
in  his  own  way.  If  we  ask,  namely,  whether,  when  he  speaks 
of  hypostasis,  he  means  a  person  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
term  of  men,  we  must  answer.  No.  There  is  a  resemblance  be- 
tween person  and  hypostasis,  it  is  true,  in  so  far  as  both  are  con- 
stituted by  the  superaddition  of  distinctive  momenta  to  the 
common  essence  (by  wpoa^/cjj  of  the  IBuofuiTaj  or  of  the  ^uz- 
^vaa  hnfotOy  or  of  the  jv&purfuiy  c.  Eun.  2,  745).  They  re- 
semble each  other,  further,  in  that  each  of  the  hypostases  has 
something  which  the  other  has  not  (i^pera  tZmiuvra^  de  vera 
Fide,  T.  2,  390).  A  difference  between  them,  however,  lies  in 
what  we  have  advanced  above,  namely,  that  each  of  the  divine 
hypostases  possesses  all  the  qualities  which  can  be  regarded  as 
superiorities ; — a  thing  which  cannot  be  said  of  human  persons. 
With  this  is  connected  the  further  consideration,  that  whereas 
men  can  be  numbered,  number  is  inapplicable  to  God.  Com- 
putability  presupposes  a  separateness  of  existence  which  can  have 
no  place  in  God.  We  do  not  designate  God  one,  at  all,  as  to 
number,  but  as  to  essence ;  that  is,  we  define  Him  as  simple ; 
whereas  amongst  creatures,  even  that  which  is  one  is  not  simple. 
It  does  not  follow,  because  a  thing  is  one  in  point  of  number,  it 
is  therefore  simple ;  and  that  which  is  one  as  to  essence,  that  is, 
simple,  is  not  therefore  one  a3  to  number :  to  the  divine  simpli- 
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city^  the  idea  of  number  cannot  be  applied,  for  number  relates 
to  corporeal  objects  (Ep.  ad  Gses*  141,  T.  3,  164).  His  idea 
seems  to  be,  that  whatever  is  subjected  to  the  laws  of  number, 
is  for  that  \ery  reason  not  absolute.  For  the  One  involves  the 
possibility  of  a  duality  (see  above,  page  303  f  •),  of  a  plurality 
of  beings  of  the  same  genus ;  it  implies  therefore  a  limitation, 
which  has  no  place  with  God*  Sooner  could  we  suppose  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  if  not  the  essence  of  Grod,  to  be  subjected  to 
number*  But  even  this,  Basilius  refuses  to  allow  (de  spir.  S.  c. 
18,  T.  2,  834).  ^^  We  do  not  maintain  three  Gods,  but  one 
essence.  The  king  and  his  picture  are  one*  But  each  of  the 
hypostases  is  like  itself  alone,  and  therefore  cannot  be  taken 
together  with  the  others  by  computation.  We  cannot  say  of 
Father,  Son,  Spirit,  one,  two,  three ;  but  one  Father,  one  Son, 
one  Spirit." — ^In  the  last  point,  he  goes  undoubtedly  too  far, 
unless  he  means  wholly  to  exclude  number  from  the  Trinity : 
for  what  objection  can  there  be  to  comprising  the  three  under 
the  common  idea  of  the  rpairo^  v7rdp^<o<$j  and  to  saying,  there 
are  three  hypostases  t  His  intention,  however,  was  simply  to 
avoid  viewing  them  as  three  Gods ;  the  unity  of  essence,  de- 
nominated deity,  must  remain  unaffected  by  the  triplicity ;  re- 
garding the  matter  in  the  light  of  the  deity  alone,  there  is  but 
a  simple,  indivisible  unity.  Basilius  appears  further  to  have 
been  guided  by  the  just  feeling,  that  deity,  divine  essence, 
ought  not  to  be  taken  as  the  higher,  the  generic  conception, 
under  which  the  three  are  subsumed;  for  if  deity  be  the 
generic  idea,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  avoid  Tritheism, 
and  then  the  distinctions  in  the  divine  substance  would  be  di- 
visions. Whereas  everything  wears  a  different  aspect  if  hypo- 
stasis be  taken  as  the  common  conception,  under  which  are  in- 
cluded Father,  Son,  and  Spirit;  for  hypostasis  can  undoubtedly 
be  a  subject  of  computation,  seeing  that,  as  a  relative  idea,  it 
suggests  at  once  another  like  itself,  which  cannot  be  affirmed  of 
the  divine  essence. 

In  this  respect,  the  position  taken  up  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
is  peculiarly  interesting ;  for  he  enters  into  a  more  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  divine  essence 
to  the  hypostases,  and  of  the  unity  in  the  plurality. 

Our  opponents,  says  he  (de  s.  trin.  T.  3,  6  ff.),  charge  us 
at  one  time  with  Tritheism,  at  another  time  with  Sabellianism, 
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or  the  error  of  the  Jews.  We  abhor  both.  In  opposition  to 
the  heathen,  we  maintain  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence ;  in 
opposition  to  the  Jews,  the  distinction  of  hypostases  (Orat 
catecjiet  Magna,  T.  3,  43  ff.).  We  do  not  reject  every  sort 
of  plarality,  but  merely  that  kind  which  penetrates  so  deeply 
as  to  discerpt  the  essence  of  God ;  for  that  is  heathenish*  The 
trath  holds  its  onward  coarse  between  the  two,  Heathenism  and 
Judaism;  overthrows  the  heresies  on  both  sides,  and  adopts 
what  is  good  from  all.  By  the  unity  of  essence,  we  cut  away 
the  phantastic  plurality  of  Heathenism,  and  so  heal  the  heathen ; 
by  number,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  form  in  which  we  hold  it 
(the  plurality  of  hypostases),  we  cure  the  Jews  (Cat.  c  3).  But 
now  it  ia  possible  for  the  same  thing  to  fall  under  number,  and 
yet  not  to  fall  under  number,  to  be  distinguished  as  to  hypostasis 
without  being  divided  as  to  the  substratam  (ywoKelfiepov) ;  a 
vague  notion  may  be  formed,  but  it  cannot  be  clearly  expressed. 
That  there  is  a  plurality  of  hypostases  in  God,  he  deduces,  in 
the  first  place  (Cat.  M.  1,  2),  from  the  consideration,  that  no 
one  maintains  that  God  is  devoid  of  utterance  or  word.  If 
God  be  not  without  word,  it  follows  that  He  must  have  a  Logos 
(\070y  ix^tv  rhv  fi^  0X0701/).  It  is  true,  that  men  also  have 
word,  without  therefore  having  the  Logos.  But  the  word  must 
be  conceived  to  be  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  which  it  is  an 
utterance ;  and  will  have  a  loftier  import  in  the  case  of  God ;  in 
our  case,  a  lower  import,  agreeably  to  the  finitude  of  our  nature. 
Indeed,  the  same  thing  holds  good  of  power,  wisdom,  life ;  all 
which  pertain  to  us  also,  though  in  limited  measure.  In  ac- 
cordance with  oar  nature,  our  word  has  no  fixed  form  {avaryri^). 
But  when  we  speak  of  the  word  of  God,  we  must  not  suppose 
that  it  has  merely  a  momentary  existence  in  the  movement  of 
the  speaker,  and  that  it  immediately  disappears  again.  On  the 
contrary,  just  as  the  word  of  our  perishable  nature  is  perishable, 
even  so  the  word  of  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  essence  of 
God  is  eternal  and  substantial.  But  from  the  idea  of  the  eter- 
nity of  the  divine  word,  we  must  advance  to  that  of  its  vitality ; 
for  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  lifeless,  after  the  manner  of  stones ; 
on  the  contrary,  its  subsistence  is  so  completely  incorporeal 
and  apiritualy  that  it  would  have  no  subsistence  at  all,  if  it  had 
no  life.  As  spiritual,  it  is  further  to  be  deemed  simple  and  not 
composite ;  from  which  it  f oUows^  that  it  does  not  merely  parti- 
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cipate  in  life,  whilst  it  has  its  subsistence  in  some  other  being, 
for  on  the  latter  supposition,  it  would  be  composite.  Seeing, 
however,  that  it  is  not  composite,  but  simple,  it  must  be  life  in 
itself  (avro^toffv  eheu  rov  Xiyov).  If  the  divine  word  is  a  living 
Word,  it  must  be  able  to  determine,  to  form  resolutions ;  and 
this  capacity  (irpocupent^  Bwafii^)  cannot  be  impotent,  but 
must  be  conjoined  also  with  power.  Now  the  almighty  will  of 
this  Word  is  always  inclined  to  the  good  and  never  to  the  evil, 
and  is  able  also  to  carry  out  whatever  good  it  may  resolve.  Ac^ 
cordingly,  everything  is  created  through  the  Logos ;  He  is  able 
to  do  what  He  will,  and  He  wills  only  the  good,  the  perfect,  the 
wise  (compare  Rupp*s  "  Gregoiy  of  Nyssa,"  pp.  168  ff.). 

But  as  far  as  concerns  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to  the  Father, 
he  goes  on  to  say, — ^The  Word  is  diifferent  from  Him  whose  word 
it  is ;  it  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  one  of  the  relative  ideas  (r&v  irpo^ 
Ti  Xeyofihnav  iarlv),  for  a  word  suggests  a  speaker.  Accord- 
ingly, Judaism  is  kept  at  a  distance.  Even  a  human  word  is 
something  different  from  the  mind,  and  yet  it  is  not  separated 
from  it,  nor  is  it  identical  therewith ;  for  the  word  renders  the 
mind  (voik)  visible  (Sr/u  eh  to  ifi^vks)  or  reveals  it.  Hence 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  regards  the  relation  between  Father  and  Son 
as  an  inner  self-revelation  of  God.  By  its  independent  subsist- 
ence, the  Word  is  distinguished  from  Him  through  whom  it 
exists;  but  having  the  same  attributes  as  God  (for  example, 
goodness,  power,  wisdom,  etc),  it  is  by  nature  one  with  God 
(Gat  M.  c.  2).  Should  some  one  reply, — ^If  you  count  three 
hypostases,  why  do  you  not  count  (in  other  words,  hypostatize) 
the  other  attributes,  but  say,  One  power,  one  goodness  ? — ^we 
answer, — Because  we  believe  in  one  deity,  and  because  the 
attributes  together  constitute  this  deity,  or  the  divine  essence. 
Inasmuch  now  as  we  know  the  divine  essence  solely  from  its 
works  and  revelations,  one  may  also  say, — By  deity,  as  it  exists 
for  us,  we  understand  the  divine  activity  {h/ifyyeia).  But  this,  too 
(like  all  the  divine  attributes),  pertains  to  all  three  hypostases, 
though  to  each  after  its  own  manner  (de  s.  Trin.  T.  3,  6  ff.). 

Belatively  to  the  Trinity,  Grregory  lays  special  stress  on  the 
distinction  between  the  ideas  ovola  and  irrr6<rr<un^y^idesa 
which  at  an  earlier  period  were  frequently  confounded,  because 
vTroaraani  was  held  to  be  etymologically  identical  with  substance 
(Heb.  i.  3) ;  whereas  ovaloy  as  opposed  to  a  mere  notion,  or  to  nk 
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merely  phsenomenal  existence^  might  be  employed  to  denote 
the  real  substantial  distinction  in  God ;  for  as  actual  realities 
they  can  be  termed  ovclai.  But  the  distinctiye  feature  (liueovj 
IBiorq^)  was  not  designated  thereby*  Gregory  now  sets  apart 
the  word  xnroirraaL^  to  express  the  distinctive  peculiarity,  and 
employs  it  no  longer  in  the  sense  of  ova-loj  of  substance,  as  the 
Nicene  Fathers,  and  with  them  Athanasius,  had  frequently 
done,  but  as  equivalent  to  vpoaonrovy  interchanging  the  terms 
inrooTaav;  and  irpocrwirov.  On  account  of  the  misuse  of  the 
latter  word  by  the  Sabellians,  he  limited  himself  to  the  former 
when  he  aimed  at  logical  precision,  for  in  his  view  it  expressed 
the  real  objective  substance  of  the  iZiieov} 

Gregory  devoted  three  works  to  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  contributed  materially  to  fix  the  uncertain  usage  of  the 
Church: — the  work  ^^De  differentia  essentisB  et  hypostasis" 
(T.  3,  32  ff,);  the  "  Quod  non  ties  Dii  sint"  (T.  3,  15  ff.); 
and  the  Hepl  teotv&v  iwoi&v  (T.  2,  82  ff.)*  In  the  first-men- 
tioned work,  he  describes  it  as  an  error  common  to  both  Arian- 
ism  and  Sabellianism,  to  confound  the  two  ideas  of  essence  and 
hypostasis.  Because  the  hypostases  are  different,  therefore,  say 
the  Arians,  the  essence  also  is  different ;  because  the  essence  is 
one  and  the  same,  say  the  Sabellians,  therefore  there  can  only 
be  one  hypostasis.  But  they  ought  to  be  discriminated  as  fol- 
lows : — owria  is  the  common  element ;  the  hypostases  are  to  be 
defined  as  the  centres  of  unity  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities 
(awBpofiif  r&v  irepl  hccurrov  IBuofidrcoPf  1.  c.  p.  35 ;  compare 
Basil,  c.  £un.  2,  728) ;  and  these  hypostases  are  incommuni- 
cable in  relation  to  each  other,  and  cannot  meet  in  one  common 
hypostasis  (rh  l^mftara  or  yvtapla-fiara  j(apaier7fpi^ovTa  to? 
inroarcurei^y  aKoivoi>vrfra,  aavfifiaroy  1.  c.  p.  32).  So  far  ought 
we  to  be  from  interchanging  essence  and  hypostasis,  that  the 
latter  is  related  to  the  former  as  an  accident  (crvfifiefiffKOTa)  is 
related  to  its  substance  (irepl  k.  hfPoi&Vf  p.  88).    Now,  as  hypo- 

^  The  divine  eeaence,  ovoiet  or  ^xexi /^fyoy,  he  does  not  term  hypostasis, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  ought  to  have  ascribed  to  it  that 
which  we  call  peisonality,  because  personality  is  the  highest  form  of  spiritu- 
ality, and  spirituality  in  its  full  compass  belongs,  according  to  Gregory, 
to  ihe  very  essence  of  God.  His  view  of  the  matter  therefore  was, — ^he  had 
not  at  all  fully  developed  it, — ^that  the  one  divine  Ego  exists  in  the  three 
hypostases;  in  each,  however,  after  a  different  manner  ;^^ach  hypostasis  is 
a  particular  form  of  the  Ego. 
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stasis  Is  that  whicli  discriminates  those  who  have  the  like  essence 
(Father^  Son,  Spirit),  and  as  each  of  them  has  this  distinctive 
characteristic,  Gregoiy  is  perfectly  right  in  not  hesitating  to 
apply  number  to  them  (T.  2,  82) :  he  treats  the  hypostasis, 
however,  and  not  the  essence,  as  the  One,  which  repeatedly 
occurs  in  the  Trinity  ("  Quod  non  tres  Dii,"  p.  17 :  'O  fih  r&v 
{nroarda&ov  'Kiyo<;  Bii^  t^9  hS&opovfikva^  tZunrqriK  iKoxrrtp  top 
Stafiepiafwp  iinBejfeTai,  koI  Karh  avvO&nv  h  apidfi^  O&opehcUj 
the  hypostases  can  be  counted  by  addition,  17  Be  <^vai<:  fila  earai). 
But  if  the  three  hypostases  can  be  counted,  and  are  incommix- 
tible  (no  /L6^«9  nor  avatcvKXTjai^  of  the  hypostases  can  take  place, 
because  the  distinction  between  cause  and  effect,  the  Buuf>oph 
Karh  rh  driov  koL  alriarovy  always  remains) ;  if  they  are  owrlcu 
IJLepueaLy  or,  more  precisely,  if  each  is  IBi^tcky  arofiov  Ihrep  iarl  irpo' 
awwov  (T.  2,  83),  the  question  arises,  Does  not  this  lead  to  Tri- 
theismt  This  question  is  handled  in  detail  in  his  other  two  works. 
Ablabius  had  asked, — ^Peter,  James,  and  John  are  called  three 
men,  although  they  have  one  nature ;  and  it  is  not  absurd,  there- 
fore, to  use  the  plural  of  the  term  nature,  in  reference  to  several 
beings  of  the  like  substance.  And  yet  we  are  suddenly  told 
that  the  sacred  Trinity  is  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  that  Father, 
Son,  Spirit,  are  three,  and  of  like  nature,  and  yet  are  not  to  be 
counted  as  three  Gods.  Gregory's  answer  seems  at  first  sight 
strange ;  but  it  is  rooted,  and  that  deeply,  in  the  realistic  cha- 
racter of  his  entire  view  of  the  world.  It  is  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage, says  he  (3,  17),  to  describe  those  who  have  the  same 
essence  as  several,  by  applying  to  them  the  plural  of  the  word 
nature.  The  word  ^^  man "  denotes  the  nature  which  is  com- 
mon to  all,  and  this  nature  can  only  be  one ;  there  are  not 
many  human  natures.  The  nature  is  in  itself  incapable  either 
of  increase  or  of  alteration.  And  yet  we  use  the  word  which 
describes  the  nature  in  the  plural,  and  speak  of  many  men; 
which  is  just  as  if  there  were  many  human  natures,  or  many 
humanities.  Gregory,  therefore,  does  not  protest  against  all 
counting  whatsoever,  but  against  the  use  of  a  word  to  denote 
plurality,  which  has  been  coined  to  denote  the  nature,  which 
cannot  be  multiple.  Those  who  think  of  three  Gods  fall  into 
precisely  the  same  error.  The  idea  of  God,  or  of  the  deity,  is 
one,  indivisible ;  there  exists  but  one  simple  divine  essence ;  the 
plurality  does  not  affect  this  essence  itself,  but  merely  the  hy- 
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postases,  each  of  which  contains  the  entire  essence.  It  is  wrong, 
therefore,  to  speak  as  though  the  divine  essence  itself  were  a 
plurality.  If  we  wish  to  speak  accurately,  scientifically,  we 
ought  not  to  attribute  that  to  the  essence,  which  falls  solely  into 
the  sphere  of  the  hypostases.  Consequently,  the  idea  of  God 
must  not  be  treated  as  the  generic  idea  under  which  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  are  subsumed,  but  the  idea  of  hypostasis.  This 
he  expresses  in  various  ways.  The  essence  U  not  divided  in  the 
three  Persons,  therefore  also  not  the  word  ^^  God  ;*'  for  it  de- 
notes the  essence.  That  unscientific  mode  of  expression  is 
attended  with  no  danger  when  we  speak  of  men,  because  scarcely 
any  one  will  fall  on  the  notion  of  several  humanities.  But 
when  we  speak  of  God,  we  must  use  greater  accuracy ;  for  if  we 
say  that  there  are  several  Gods  or  divinities,  we  lose  the  idea  of 
God  altogether :  we  no  longer  have  any  God  at  all,  seeing  that 
God  is  simple  and  unchangeable  (3,  25  f .).  In  the  case  of  hu- 
manity, it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  allowable  to  treat  the  word 
man,  although  it  denotes  the  (essence,  not  as  the  self-same,  iden- 
tical, simple  essence,  but  as  capable  of  change,  and  of  being  used 
in  the  plural  form.  For  that  which  falls  within  the  compass  of 
the  idea  man  is,  in  fact,  mutable ;  of  those  who  bear  the  name 
man,  there  are  at  one  time  more,  at  another  time  less ;  at  one 
time  these,  at  another  those.  He  means  to  say,  therefore,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  human  race,  humanity  itself  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  drawn  into  the  change  of  the  individuals,  so  that  it  is 
partly  justifiable  to  use  the  term  in  the  plural.  But  in  the 
Holy  Triad  there  remain  eternally  the  same  irpoannra ;  these 
irpoawra  continue  eternally  the  same;  they  admit  of  no  increase 
to  a  Tetrad,  no  diminution  to  a  Dyad,  of  no  growth  and  no  ter^ 
mination  (2,  84).  Herein  lies  not  only  the  thought,  that  the 
idea  of  God,  which  excludes  change  and  multiplicity  of  Gods 
by  its  simplicity,  does  not  allow  of  being  subjected  to  the  law  of 
number,  but  also  the  beginnings  of  an  answer  to  the  further 
near-lying  question, — Whether  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  are 
not  distinguished  from  each  other,  as,  for  example,  human  per- 
sons are  distinguished  ?  Individual  men  are  peculiar  modes 
of  existence  of  the  entire  genus.  The  question  is  negatived. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  similarity ;  namely,  neither  in 
the  case  of  God  nor  of  man  is  it  allowable  to  identify  essence 
and  hypostasis ;  nor  b  it  just  to  regard  the  latter  as  the  former 
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when  we  wish  to  speak  precisely, — ^for  example,  to  speak  of  the 
Son  as  a  God.  Bat  there  is  also  a  difference ;  and  the  percep- 
tion of  this  difference  prevents  us  in  another  direction  from 
using  language  which  implies  that  there  are  three  Gods*  We 
are  able  to  conceive  of  a  man  by  himself ;  he  is  so  subjected  to 
the  laws  of  space,  especial]  j  through  his  body ;  he  is  so  exter- 
nally separated  from  others,  that  counting  has  its  full  import  as 
applied  to  him.  And  when  several  carry  on  the  same  work, 
each  usually  accomplishes  it  by  himself,  and  separated  from  the 
rest  (T.  3,  22,  25).  Indeed,  the  loose  connection  between,  the 
isolation  of,  the  persons  of  the  human  race,  mark  their  mutabi- 
lity. It  is  otherwise  in  God;  for  no  conception  whatever  can  be 
formed  of  the  one  hypostasis  apart  from,  but  solely  in  and  with, 
the  two  others,  and  there  is  not  room  for  a  more  or  a  less.  They 
are  relative  conceptions,  which  stand  or  fall  with  each  other;  and 
are  therefore  conjoined  in  the  most  intimate  manner  to  a  solid- 
aric  unity .^  This  idea  is  then  developed,  both  in  relation  to  their 
beinff  and  to  their  operation.  In  regard  to  the  former,  Gregory 
refers  to  the  fact,  that  not  all  human  irponeyna  are  derived  from 
one  vpoa-onrovy  but  each  from  a  different  one.  In  the  Holy 
Triad,  on  the  contrary,  everything  proceeds  forth  from  one 
centre  of  unity,  the  Father,  who  on  that  account  is  termed 
KvpUo^  God,'  because  in  His  hypostasis,  as  it  were,  divinity  has 
its  principial  seat  (apxv)-*  ^^^  as  to  the  operation  of  the  hypo- 
stases, all  divine  activity  proceeds  forth  from  the  Father  as  the 
primary  impulse,  advances  onwards  through  the  Son,  and  cul- 

>  De  diif .  esB.  et  hyp.  p.  86 : — ^The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(c.  i.  8)  speaks  as  xuni^xiva^tip  ro  dZtanvrarMt  \7rt99Ufr0tM  rf  ^ttrpl  top  vi6p» 
— So  also  is  the  Son  involved  in  the  conception  of  the  Father : — Zort  roV  rf 
X»p»ftr^pi  rov  fcMtoyiPOug  ^uH  rw  rfjc  ^v^^t  ifAfcmratw  dp»r§Ptotunr»y  xal  r^g 
Tov  Trarpos  vvcaravtui  h  irtpipoitf  ytpi^^tu,  ovx  ivoTiXa^ffO/Aipvif  ovii  cvpmutt" 
fAtypvfAipni  riti  fititpovfAiPTns  eturotf  Ihorrrrog^  Zort  9  ^f  irevrpl  niv  yip»wftp  q  r^ 
vif  r^p  dyippvialttp  ixtfAOpOei^up^  etc.  Ou)i  ydp  iorl  )i/y«CToy,  vUp  oPOpttiaapTM 
fc^  K€il  we^pos  h  rtptpoitf  ysph^eu,  a^* t/»  «^  riic  irp^^nyopiae  rttvrnc  xai  top 
Tttripet  9VP€tp«n^«upW9nS' 

*  That  is,  because  He  is  the  principle  of  the  hypostatical  element  in  the 
two  others,  but  not  of  their  divine  nature.  At  all  events,  he  says  (2, 82  ff.), 
— Not  as  God,  is  the  Father  this  distinct  hypostasis  (that  is,  Father) ;  other- 
wise the  Son  would  not  be  God. 

'  T.  2,  85  : — *'B.P  ydp  »*i  ri  ttvro  'xpocmiFOP  rov  xtfrfVoc  i ^  ov  e  vlog  yf »- 
p&reu  xtil  re  "x-ptufAct  ro  dy.  $»T9ptvtrM'  ho  itml  xvpiits  ro»  tPtt  ettrtop  Sprat  titp 
ttvrov  ulrtarup^  tp»  Qi6p  0ttfitP, 
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minates  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Every  work,  therefore^  passes 
through  the  three  points  or  prosopa,  th/t^,  ivifyyeuiy  reKeiaxri^y 
in  their  respective  activity,  which  setting  forth,  as  it  does,  one 
movement  and  one  governing  {iclvri<ri<:  /ecu  Suucoa-fi/riai^^  of  the 
good  divine  will,  they  are  not  separated  by  time.^  Accordingly, 
the  Son  is  immediately  out  of  the  first  ('rrpoaexw  ix  rod  irponov)^ 
and  the  Spirit  is  immediately  through  that  which  is  out  of  the 
first  (Quod  non  tres,  etc.  fin.).  Not,  therefore,  by  time,  not  by 
place,  not  by  will,  not  by  work,  are  the  persons  separated.^  Not 
even  number  bears  a  full  application  to  them,  because  they  are 
essentially  connected,  and  in  no  respect  separated,  momenta  of 
the  entire  divine  essence  (T.  3,  25).  Those  things  alone  can  be 
arithmetically  added  which  have  an  l&la  Trepuypcuf^ ;  such  an  ISla 
irepuypa^  is  possessed  alone  by  objects  corporeally  bounded ; 
consequently,  the  divine  cannot  be  counted.  Gregory,  there- 
fore, employs  also  an  expression  which  connects  the  hypostases 
{crvfi/Se/SijKorra)  more  closely  with  the  essence,  without,  however, 
confounding  them  therewith ;  to  wit,  the  divine  nature  is  simple, 
but  it  is  discriminated  in  itself  {Suuf>opav  Bi  irpo^  eairrtfv  e)^€i), 
as  becomes  its  majesty  (c.  Eun.  1,  342).  What  his  meaning 
was,  will  probably  be  clear  from  another  passage  (de  differ,  ess. 
et  hyp.  pp.  33,  34).  The  Trinity,  says  he,  presents  us  with  an 
enigma — a  conjoined  distinction  {hioKpuTv;  awijfihnf)  and  a  dis- 
criminated conjunction  (BuuceKpifievfj  <Twaff>€ia).  He  employs 
a  beautiful  image  to  show  that  the  distinction  need  not  destroy 
the  unity,  nor  the  unity  exclude  the  distinctive  (roii'  yvmpurfid' 
Tdop  TO  iSui^op),  The  rainbow  is  a  reflection  of  light  which, 
whilst  it  proceeds  forth  from,  is  also  refracted  back  to,  the  sun. 
To  the  light  corresponds  the  divine  essence.  The  light  in  the 
rainbow  and  in  the  sun  is  one ;  but  in  the  rainbow  the  light, 
which  in  itself  is  one,  arrives,  as  it  were,  at  its  maturity.  The 
one  light  does  not  therefore  distribute  itself  into  many  lights, 
but  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  remain  conjoined  in  unity,  and 

^  T.  3,  22  : — IIm^m  hipyuu  i  Btihv  M  r  jv  xrifttp  ^tixomtty  xmi  kutoL  retg 
xoXvrpoVoi/^  Uitotai  difOfict^Ofitipviy  ix  Tetrpot  d^opftAreu  xai  ht^  rov  viou 
vpoiwi,  xttl  %»  r£  &yi»  rt'Kttovrm.     Aid  rovro  ilg  s-X^tfo^  ru¥  tptpyovprtip  ro 

*  T.  2,  86  : — OCrt  yeip  xfi^Ptp  haipUTeu  «tXX^X«ir  rd  ^pwrmirat  rve  0ivnmu 
ovrt  n/xfi,  ov  /Soi/Aji  ouk  irmfilivpcetrty  wk  htpytf^  9v  iFaBu  Mtp\  rwovrttpf 
oTirtp  h^ptirm  tvl  tup  dp^pu^np'  i  p^owop,  Srt  o  vetrip  vuTr,p  iart,  xttl  wx 
viog,  etc. 
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although  clearly  distinct  each  from  the  other,  shade  away  im- 
perceptibly into  each  other.  After  the  same  manner  may  the 
hypostases  be  represented  as  the  full-blown  flower  of  the  one 
divine  essence ;  its  distinctive  characteristics  beam  forth  from 
each  of  the  three  whom  we  believe  to  constitute  the  sacred  Triads 
as  from  the  rainbow.  No  difference,  however,  can  be  perceived 
between  the  essence  of  the  one  and  that  of  the  other ;  but  along 
with  the  unity  of  essence,  there  shine  forth  from  each  the  pecu- 
liarities by  which  it  is  known  (&<nrep  roaniv  hf  r^  inroheiyfiaTt 
(sc*  7179  (/>t£o9)  /cal  r^9  t&p  ypcdfiAranf  tu»/^f^^  ffxivepm  Suuy^ 
voHTKOfJbeVy  KoX  Suurraciv  eripov  irpo^  Irepov  ovk  Sotl  t^  aurdi^aei 
Xafieu/y  ovTto  /lot  Xoyurcu  hwarov  elvtu  icai  irepH  r&v  Oetxov  Boy^ 
lioTdov  oaf€Osjorflaa(Td(u,  t^9  fJi^v  r&v  {moaraaeisv  tSwrr/rcK,  &<nr€p 
Ti  au6o<i  r&v  Karh  rrjv  Ipiv  irpoifxuvofihfCDV  hraarpdiTTeiv  iKoar^ 
T&if  €v  T^  arfla  rpidBi  ireirurrevfievtoir  rrj^  Be  /carh  rrpf  ^vaw 
IBiOTffTO^  fMjBefilav  eripov  irpo^  to  trepov  hnvoeiaOai  hw^pkvt 
oXX'  iv  ry  KOivonfTi  rfj^  ovala^  t^9  fwopurruch^  tStorrjTiv:  hrir' 
Xd/jvjreiv  ixdar^).^ 

A  more  careful  examination,  therefore,  shows  that  there  is 
lao  ground  for  reproaching  him  with  Tritheism.  It  is  incorrect 
CO  say,  that  Gregory  conceives  the  hypostatic  distinctions  in  the 
Trinity  to  be  related  to  each  other  as  are  two  individual  men ; 
for,  on  the  contrary,  he  rather  reduces  the  entire  distinction  be- 
tween Father  and  Son  to  this — that  the  former  is  the  aXrwvj 
the  latter  the  (drtarov  (tt.  k.  L  p.  85),  whereas  the  distinctions 
between  actual  men  are  much  deeper.'    In  connection  herewith 

^  T.  8,  86  : — Read  farther,  K«i  yoip  Keucii  U  rf  v^oitiyftart  i  eiieavy»' 

dpUKhMfAUHy  TO  3j  €bf$^s  Tov  ^tuitofthov  xoXi/f/Uf,  iFatihtvomog  otfCM  rov  Xoyov^ 
xal  T^ie  KTtaMtf  ifit&f^  ft^  MMfOvet^ti^  rots  vtpl  rov  ^oyfiarog  Xoyoff,  STtt¥  U{ 
TO  ^voMptrt^if  IfATTWonts  (1.  i(ivip«»fAt¥)  vpog  ri»  wyKoirihatw  ruv  Xcyo^ytf  jr. 
*  Baur's  view  of  Gregory  (L  c.  p.  453)  is  inaccuiate,  because  he  has 
not  taken  into  consideration  the  chief  works  which  bear  upon  this  point. 
The  imperfection  of  his  acquaintance  with  Gregory  is  particularly  clear, 
from  the  judgment  contained  in  the  wgrds, — **What  he  says  respecting 
the  unity  of  ^  man*  is  plainly  invented  in  the  interest  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity/*  Nor  would  he  otherwise  need  to  say  (p.  451),  that 
he  cannot  quite  make  out  what  Gregory  means  to  teach.  The  judgment 
just  quoted  proves  also  that  Baur  has  taken  no  notice  of  Gregory^s  work, 
vipl  KortuKwiie  dif$pM7rov ;  for  its  fundamental  idea  (c.  16,  17,  ed.  Bas. 
1567)  is,  that  humanity  before  God  is  to  be  considered  as  one  man.  Com- 
pare Rupp*8  "  Gregor  v.  Nyasa,"  pp.  175  ff. 
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it  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  neither  Gregory  nor 
his  age  generally,  regarded  the  Ego  as  the  central  feature  of 
the  person.  He  considered  human  '/rpoatmra  to  be  formed  by 
the  irepvfpat^i}  or  circumscription  of  human  nature,  and  by  the 
*  iZucovj  the  principle  of  individuation  or  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic. Men  are  constituted  irofui  by  both  together.  These 
arofia  are  not  described  as  Egos,  but  merely  as  the  centres  of 
unity  of  the  characteristics,  which  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other  (owSpofi^  r&v  iZuofJbarwVj  3,  35).  Equally  far  is  he  from 
speaking  of  an  Ego  in  connection  with  the  divine  hypostases ; 
and  it  is  the  more  unjust  to  charge  Gregory  with  teaching  three 
divine  Egos,  as  he  takes  pains  to  f orefend  the  application  to  the 
sphere  of  the  divine,  of  the  series  of  determinations  by  which 
one  finite  individual  is  distinguished  from  the  other.  If  he 
defines  the  divine  hypostases  idso  to  be  awSpofiaX  r&v  U^iMfiar 
TO)!/,  it  is  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  he  uses  the 
expression  relatively,  for  example,  to  men ;  as  is  very  evident 
from  the  simile  of  the  rainbow.  Had  Gregory  more  carefully 
examined  the  matter,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  arrived  at  the 
conviction,  that  to  be  an  Ego,  or  to  have  self-consciousness,  is 
the  highest  form  under  which  spirit  in  general  can  appear;  he 
must  therefore  have  reckoned  it  to  pertain  to  the  oxHrIa  of  God 
(see  note,  page  313),  and  have  regarded  the  Ego  as  the  com- 
mon vTTOKeifievop  of  all  three.  Gregory  does  not  plainly  teach, 
as  did  Athanasius,  that  the  eternal  self-consciousness  of  God 
is  brought  about  or  mediated  by  the  trinitarian  distinctions ; 
though  there  are  faint  traces  of  such  an  idea  in  his  writings : — 
for  example,  when  he  appears  to  represent  the  Logos  as  an  inner 
revelation  in  God  Himself  (C.  M.  c.  2) ;  or  when  he  says, — 
^^  As  a  man  who  has  looked  upon  the  expression,  of  his  form 
in  a  clear  mirror,  so  he  who  knows  the  Son  has  taken  up  into 
his  heart  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  hypostasis  of  the 
Father  through  his  knowledge  of  the  Son'*  (de  differentia,  etc., 
p.  37). 

When  we  glance  backwards  at  the  period  through  which 
we  have  passed,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  doctrinal  pro- 
gress made,  relatively  to  the  higher  aspect  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  we  find  it  to  be  in  the  main  the  following.  The  two 
factors^  the  true  divinity  and  the  hypostatical  character,  of  the 
higher  element  in  Christ,  of  which  the  former  had  had  the  pre- 
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dominance  in  the  Chnrch  daring  the  second,  the  latter  during 
the  third  centnry,  were  destined  to  nnite  and  coalesce  bj  inter- 
penetration  daring  the  foarth  century,  if  things  took  their 
orderly  course.  As  it  were,  in  order  that  this  process  of  inter- 
penetration  might  be  properly  accomplished,  it  happened  that 
each  of  the  two  factors  found  its  own  representative,  the  one 
in  the  new  Sabellians,  the  other  in  the  new  Arians ;  and  that 
the  two  confronted  each  other  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
former  asserted  the  true  deity,  eternal,  nonnsubordinate,  and 
itself  the  ap^^  but  conceded  no  distinct  hypostasis  to  Christ ; 
hence  the  possibility  of  a  relapse  into  Docetism  or  Ebionism. 
The  latter  affirmed  ^e  hypostasis;  but  it  is  one  that  bears  merely 
the  name  of  divinity,  and,  as  a  creature,  remains  constantly 
outside  of  God.  Each  of  these  parties,  in  their  mutual  anta- 
gonism, repudiated  the  factor  affirmed  by  the  other ;  whereas  the 
Church  teachers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  whilst  giving 
predominance,  now  to  the  deity  and  then  to  the  hypostasis,  had 
always  tacitly  recognised  the  non-predominant  factor.  The 
consequences  of  retaining  the  one  factor  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  being  thus  set  livingly  and  clearly  before  the  mind  of  the 
Church,  it  saw  the  necessity  of  combining  both  together,  and 
prepared  to  accomplish  its  task.  But  it  was  precisely  to  this 
combination  that  the  two  heresies  above  mentioned  were  equally' 
strongly  opposed ;  for  its  realization  would  be  their  extinction. 
Earnest  attention  was  devoted  to  the  problem  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  century  onwards,  in  Alexandria,  as 
we  see  from  the  labours  of  such  men  as  Peter  of  Alexandria, 
Hierakas,  Alexander,  and  others.  Alongside,  however,  of  this 
line  of  thinkers,  who  alone  were  occupied  with  the  further  de- 
velopment of  dogmas,  there  arose  another  party  which  adhered 
more  rigidly  to  the  system  of  Origen.  Partly  because  it  co- 
alesced with  elements  of  the  older  school  of  Antioch  (that  of 
Lucian) ;  and  partly,  because,  for  the  one  it  bridged  the  way 
over  to  Arianism,  and  for  the  other  to  a  higher  view  of 
Christ,  this  party  speedily  attained  great  influence  and  dimen- 
sions. Eusebius  of  Caesarea  was  its  chief  representative.  For 
a  long  time,  it  looked  upon  itself  as  the  true  golden  mean 
between  the  two  extremes;  inasmuch  as  it  actually  did  bring 
about  an  apparent  union  of  the  factors,  by  commingling  the 
Sabellian  and  Arian  principles.     Had  the  great  teachers  of 
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the  Church,  however,  contented  themselves  with  this  seeming 
solution  of  the  problem,  that  sharp  separation  of  principles 
which  was  destined  to  bring  about  the  crisis  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  higher  union,  would  have  been  a  lesson  given 
in  vain.  Instead  of  making  progress,  the  Church  would  then, 
in  the  best  case,  have  been  forced  to  fall  back  on  the  vague 
and  indeterminate  doctrinal  condition  of  the  third  centuiy. 
The  peace  thus  established,  would  have  been  merely  apparent ; 
for  the  Christ  of  the  Semi-Arians  was  not  in  a  position  to 
accomplish  that  wofk  of  atonement  and  deliverance  which 
the  Church  believed  their  Christ  to  have  accomplished.  The 
Church  was  compelled  to  adhere  to  its  conviction,  that  the 
inmost,  the  veritable  divine  had  been  revealed  to  and  conferred 
on  humanity,  in  Christ;  whereas  the  delusive  nature  of  the 
solution  furnished  by  Semi-Arianism  was  demonstrated  by  the 
circumstance,  that  its  conception  of  God  was  essentially  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Sabellianism  and  Arianism,  and  that  it  was 
as  incapable  as  they  of  expressing  the  fulness  of  the  Christian 
revehition.  This  is  specially  apparent  from  the  position  taken 
up  by  Eusebius  relatively  to  Marcellus.  Marcellus,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  the  true  deity  of  the  higher  element  in 
Christ,  taught  that  the  Logos  was  coetemal  with  Ood;  and,  in 
order  to  exclude  all  subordination,  affirmed  Him  to  be  an  arfhh- 
vffrov  like  Ood.  At  the  same  time,  in  agreement  with  the 
Arians,  he  required  of  the  teachers  of  the  Church,  that  if  they 
meant  to  assert  the  true  divinity  of  the  higher  element  in  Christ, 
they  should  represent  the  Logos  also,  and  not  the  Father  alone, 
as  arfhnnrrov.  By  this  Marcellus  did  not  merely  mean,  that  the 
Logos  must  have  true  deity  (that  aseity  must  pertain  also  to 
Him) ;  but  in  excluding  yhnnfa-i^^  he  deemed  himself  also  under 
the  necessity  of  excluding  the  Sonship  and  the  particular  hypo- 
stasis of  the  Logos.  To  Eusebius,  not  merely  the  latter,  but  also 
the  former,  seemed  very  objectionable.  For,  even  though  Maiv 
cellus  were  free  from  the  fault  of  denying  the  hypostasis,  in  his 
view,  to  introduce  the  Logos,  after  this  manner,  into  the  inmost 
divine  sphere,  would  involve  the  assumption  of  a  plurality  of 
divine  ofrxP^  ^^  ^^  Polytheism  or  Dualism  (de  eccl.  theol.  1, 
5,  2,  12)  ;  from  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  hypostasis  of  the 
Son,  according  to  Eusebius,  is  unsuitable  to  the  inner  divine 
essence,  and  must  destroy  the  unity  of  God  and  of  tlie  divine 
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self-oonadoixsness.  He  cannot,  therefore,  have  regarded  Christ 
as  the  abacdute  revelation  of  the  Most  High  Ood  Himself,,  but 
must  have  believed  that  God  remains  shut  up  in  Himself.  That 
Sabellianism  also  participated^  against  its  own  will,  in  the  in- 
communicableness  of  God  which  characterizes  Arianism  and 
Semi-Arianism,  so  far  as  it  did  not  fall  back  into  Patripassian- 
ism,  we  have  seen  above* 

What  position  did  the  teachers  of  the  Church  take  up  in 
relation  to  this  matter  ? 

I.  With  the  Arians,  they  advanced  decidedly  beyond  the 
Sabellian  idea  of  substantisdity  (the  traces  of  which  are  still 
discernible  in  the  irkaTvafw^  of  the  Monas,  taught  by  Marcel- 
lus)  to  that  of  causality ;  in  the  first  instance,  with  regard  to  the 
relation  between  God  and  the  world.  They  thus  excluded 
everything  of  the  nature  of  Pantheism.  All  that  is  caUed 
world,  was  absolutely  caused  by  the  first  aXriovj  which  itself 
has  no  cause  higher  dian  itself.  Accordingly,  everything  truly 
divine  stands  over  against  the  yeinjroii  (that  is,  the  world),  as 
dyhnniToVf  or,  more  precisely,  dyanyrop.  So  far  they  were 
agreed  with  the  Arians.  So  also,  in  conceiving  that  the  higher 
element  in  Christ  existed  in  the  highest,  that  is,  in  the  hypo- 
statical  form,  and  neither  as  mere  activity,  influence,  nor  as  an 
indwelUng  of  the  entire  Ood  in  general,  ^hich  wodd  hare  in- 
volved  Patripassianism  or  Dooetism.  For  this  reason,  the  dis- 
tinction between  aXriov  and  airuvrbvy  generator  and  generated, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  sink  down  into  identity.    • 

n.  But  instead  of  supposing,  as  did  the  Arians,  that  the 
highest  had  been  predicated  of  God  when  they  had  predicated 
irp&Tov  oItmv  and  itrfeinnialay  they  say, — ^To  describe  God  as  the 
cause  of  the  world,  is  not  to  describe  His  essence  (otherwise  He 
would  be  merely  the  substance  or  the  force  of  the  world) ;  nor, 
when  we  deny  that  He  is  caused  like  the  world,  or  attribute  to 
Him  arfewricrlaj  have  we  described  His  true  essence,  for  this  is 
a  merely  negative  determination.  All  that  the  arfemnffria  does, 
is  to  bring  the  chain  of  causality  to  a  stand  still ;  it  does  not 
bring  the  cause  itself  to  perfection.  And  though  the  teachers  of 
the  Church  do  not  view  the  arfeinn^la  positively,  as  the  eternal 
self-grounding  of  God,  of  which  no  conception  can  be  formed 
apart  from  a  Trinity,  and  in  which  the  Son  also  participates, 
the  distinction  just  referred  to,  between  generator  and  generated, 
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between  airyav  and  alrtarhvy  leads  to  the  same  result;  for  it 
implies  that  causality  has  a  place  also  in  the  divine  essence, 
that  God  stands  to  Himself  in  the  relation  of  caose  and  in  the 
relation  of  effect.  The  emptiness  and  abstract  simplicity  of  the 
deistic  conception  of  God  tliey  despise,  and  refuse  altogether  to 
allow  that  the  highest  in  God  or  His  essence  is  described  when 
we  say, — ^He  is  the  cause  of  the  world,  or  He  has  not  Himself 
been  caused ;  their  conception  of  God  includes,  besides  the  idea 
of  causality,  also  the  spiritual  ideas  of  love  and  wisdom.  How^ 
ever  highly  they  may  estimate  the  significance  of  the  idea  of 
causality  relatively  to  the  world,  they  assign  it  but  a  secondary 
or  subordinate  position  when  they  treat  of  the  conception  of 
the  divine  essence.  So  is  it  to  be  understood  when  the  Fathers 
say, — ^The  Son  is  partly  not  to  be  subsumed  at  all  under  the 
category  of  causality,  for  He  does  not  form  part  of  the  world, 
but  is  ofihrfTo^ ;  and  yet  the  categoiy  bears  a  partial  application 
to  Him  (for  He  is  yeinnfro^^  a  yhnnjfia  of  the  Father,  and  this 
ensures  the  unity  along  with  the  distinctions),  though  in  a  sub- 
ordinate, secondary  sense  {trvfifie^Korw).  For  that  He  is 
caused,  is  not  His  essence,  otherwise  He  might  be  a  ^^con- 
tingens  "  like  the  world,  which,  the  ground  of  its  existence  lying 
out  of  itself,  has  the  iiri  hv  cleaving  to  it.  The  essence  of  the 
Son  is  the  divine  itself,  the  ar^hfjirov  (as  Marcellus  teaches) ; 
and,  compared  with  this  His  absolute  essence.  His  relation  to 
the  Father,  His  being  begotten  (such  is  the  form  in  which  he 
presents  the  category  of  causality),  is  a  secondary  feature.  The 
yvtopurrueaX  iSioT7)re:  are  avfifiefiff/cuuu  in  comparison  with  the 
essence  or  with  the  conception  of  Gt)d9  of  which  the  Son  forms 
as  necessary  a  part  as  God  Himself. 

in.  If,  now,  that  which  constitutes  the  Son  (and  the  Spirit) 
a  particular  hypostasis  is  a  avfifiefitftco^  in  comparison  with  His 
divine  essence,  a  secondary  relatively  to  the  common  primary,  it 
might  appear  as  though  the  view  propounded  by  Marcellus,  who 
regarded  all  distinctions  in  God  as  merely  momentary,  posited  for 
our  sake,  but  not  as  required  by  the  divine  essence  itself,  were 
justified.  The  intention  of  the  Church  teachers,  however,  was 
not  to  reduce  the  Triad  in  Qod  to  something  accidental,  to  some- 
thing dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Monas.  We  have  seen  even 
Origen  striving  to  advance  beyond  such  a  representation :  the 
teachers  of  the  fourth  century  had  decidedly  advanced  beyond 
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it  (see  above,  pp.  301  S.) ;  for  they  regarded  it  as  necessary  to 
the  f  tdl  conception  of  the  living  GK>d,  that  He  should  exist  in 
the  form  of  a  Triad.  We  have  also  already  come  upon  very 
remarkable  attempts  to  show  that  the  triplidty  is  a  necessary 
one.  Bnt  attempts  of  this  nature  could  never  succeed,  unless 
the  three  hypostases  were  presupposed  to  be  perfectly  equal  in 
dignity;  and  this  presupposition  was  adopted  in  the  following 
form : — They  are  equal  in  essence,  in  the  fulness  of  attributes, 
divinity  pertains  alike  to  all ;  they  are  included  in  that  unity  of 
the  divine  essence  which  must  be  taken  as  the  point  of  departure ; 
the  eternal  diremption  of  that  unity,  therefore,  with  the  i&^fuvra 
of  the  individual  hypostases  to  which  it  gives  rise,  can  no  longer 
be  deemed  incompatible  with  their  equal  dignity  and  deity ;  this 
stands  firm  once  for  all,  the  iSnv/iara  yapoKmiptaruck  are  for  it 
something  indifferent  {ov^jifiefirfKis;).  But  they  are  by  no  means, 
in  every  respect,  something  accidental ;  on  tixe  contrary,  they 
are  required  both  by  the  Christian  faith  and  by  the  Christian 
conception  of  Gbd,  which  has  left  behind  it  the  lifeless,  self- 
absorbed  *0v  of  the  ages  preceding  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  Christian  God, — ^this  is  implied  by  the  constructive  efforts 
referred  to^— ^pens  Himself,  in  the  first  instance,  in  and  for  Him- 
self (placing  Himself  over  against,  knowing  and  loving,  Himself), 
and  then  for  the  world.  This  height  was  ascended  neither  by 
the  Arians,  with  their  idea  of  causality,  nor  by  the  Sabellians, 
with  their  substantiality,  nor  by  the  Semi-Arians : — indeed,  such 
a  conception  of  GKmI  was  derivable  neither  from  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, nor  from  any  other  region  of  the  ante-Christian  world. 
But  undoubtedly  the  Church  teachers,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
place  the  Son  as  the  objectified  divine  over  against  the  objecti- 
fying  Father,  must  needs  partially  renounce  the  conception  of 
hypostasis,  which  had  been  frequently  laid  down  in  the  third 
century,  and  by  the  Semi-Arians,  and  which  was  essential  to 
Arianism.  To  Arians,  the  main  matter  was  the  hypostasis, 
which  they  viewed  as  essentially  finite,  with  whatever  lofty  pre^ 
dicates  they  might  adorn  it.  The  personality  of  the  Son,  so  under- 
stood, has  in  it  an  exclusive,  a  repelling  element,  and  cannot  at 
all  be  represented  as  endowed  with  the  veritable  divine  nature^ 
without  an  approximation  to  Paganism,  that  is,  to  Tritheism. 
It  is  therefore  deserving  of  all  recognition,  that  from  the  moment 
the  Church  clearly  saw  that  the  problem  awaiting  solution  was 
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the  full  nnion  of  essential  deity  with  the  hypostasis,  new  dog- 
matical terms  were  coined,  in  order  to  define  the  word  Hypo- 
stasis more  precisely,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  its  recon- 
cilability with  the  unity  of  the  deity.  Such  terms  were  Bui^pal, 
Suueplaet^,  ri  Mpeo^  ^^^^y  to  lSuc6vy  IBiafyv,  irvifSpo/ial  or  avfi- 
irXoKol  r&v  ISudfidnov,  or  r&v  ywopurriK&v  yfipoferqpJSpva&v 
ISionjraWy  T179  IBia^owrtf^  hnfola^^  r&v  i^cupermv  l&tafAorwVy  rw 
l&ui^6vTa>v  j(apatenip€DVy  aj(rjfiaTurfio^  r&v  elS&v,  that  is,  points  of 
unity,  foci,  or  central-points  for  the  marks  by  which  the  dis- 
tinctions are  constituted ;  and  starting  with  this,  it  was  possible 
to  speak  of  three  principles  in  God,  for  example,  under  the 
image  of  three  connected  suns.  Further,  rpvjroi  inrdp^ec^, 
/lop^Hxiy  ^  'rrph^  aSXrjka  ayitri^  r&v  irptafmrcavj  ef&z,  ihUmrfr^. 
As  the  content  of  the  divine  essence,  its  fulness,  is  common  to 
all  three,  the  distinction  can  only  relate  to  form,  or  to  the 
different  modes  of  existence  which  are  eternally  contained  in,  or 
appertain  to,  the  one  deity,  and  which  are  the  presupposition  of 
God's  revelations  and  their  diversity.  With  all  this,  these 
Fathers  by  no  means  succeeded  in  answering  the  further  qul^ 
dons  which  here  suggested  themselves ;  though,  as  far  as  lay  in 
their  power,  they  prepared  the  way  for  a  further  development 
of  Christian  knowledge.  This  they  would  not  have  done,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  would  have  stifled  all  further  activity  of  the 
Christian  mind,  under  the  pretext  of  the  Trinity  being  an  abso- 
lute and  unapproachable  mystery,  if,  as  many  seem  still  to  sup- 
pose, they  had  appropriated  the  Arian,  or  even  the  Semi-Arian 
conception  of  God,  and  therewith  the  problem,  that  diree  are 
no  more  than  one.  But,  in  fact,  they  objected  quite  as  strongly 
to  subjecting  the  hypostases  to  number  in  respect  to  their  essence, 
that  is,  to  their  divinity,  as  the  entire  deity  itself,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  has  the  distinctions  eternally  in  itself.  They  were  as 
zealous  in  opposing  those  abstract  and  exclusive  representations 
of  the  Monas,  which  reduced  it  to  something  finite,  as  against 
circumscribing  the  hypostases  in  a  finite  manner  (irepirfpa^). 
The  consequence  whereof  plainly  was,  that  the  hypostases  were 
approximated  more  nearly  to  the  divine  essence  than  was  possible 
for  Arianism,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  unlike  Sabellianism,  they 
did  not  represent  the  distinctions  as  affecting  God  merely  in  His 
relation  to  the  world,  or  reduce  them  to  mere  activities,  or,  in  the 
best  case,  to  different  modes  of  the  divine  existence,  in  the  world. 
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It  most  of  coarse  be  allowed,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  laid  down  even  by  the  Nicene  Fathers,  leares  much 
to  be  desired.  In  one  point  above  all,  to  wit,  that  the  Father 
is  represented,  not  merely  as  the  logical  commencement  of  the 
trinitarian  process,  but  not  seldom  also,  as  the  root  and  source 
of  all  deity  and  identified  with  the  Monas.  He  thus  acquires 
a  predominance  which  necessarily  involves  the  subordination  of 
the  Son  and  Spirit.  But  it  would  be  a  gross  misapprehension 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Church  during  the  fourth  century,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  subordination  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  therein  in- 
volved, was  distinctly  intended ;  above  all,  to  maintain  that  it 
is  ^^the  one  essential  determination,  in  comparison  with  which 
all  other  determinations  must  withdraw  to  the  background '' 
(Baur  L  c.  p.  468).  Inasmuch  as  these  teachers  of  the 
Church,  on  the  contrary,  uniformly  resisted  eveiything  of  an 
Arian  character,  and  plainly  gave  decided  prominence  to  the 
idea  that  Son  and  Spirit  are  of  like  substance,  like  honour,  like 
glory,  and  coetemal  with  the  Father,  and  deny  that  they  lack 
any  excellence  possessed  by  the  Father ;  inasmuch,  further,  as 
they  even  go  so  far  as  to  lay  down  the  principle,  that  the 
causal  relation  between  Father  and  Son  does  not  involve  the 
subordination  of  the  Son  under  the  Father,  that  the  Son  is  as 
far  exalted  above  originated  things  as  the  Father;  and  make 
the  proviso,  that  if  the  causal  relation  imply  that  the  cause  lies 
outside  of  the  effect,  the  idea  of  causality  is  altogether  inappli- 
cable to  the  Son  (compare  Basil,  c.  Eun.  1,  715,  D.)  ;  and, 
lastly,  when  we  find  that  the  teachers  of  the  Church  in  general 
maintain,  that  that  which  distinguishes  one  hypostasis  from  the 
rest  (that,  therefore,  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  but  not  to  the  others), 
cannot  be  subsumed  under  the  category  of  having  (S^t9,  Haben), 
and  of  deprivation  (<rripfja't^)y  that  it  implies  no  superiority,  but 
merely  signifies  the  peculiar  being,  which  in  all  three  is  of  like 
dignity,  and  also  equally  divine ;  the  afore-mentioned  predomi- 
nance given  to  the  Father  as  the  Monas,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
intentional,  but  simply  as  an  imvanquished  remnant  of  the 
ideas  which  prevailed  during  the  third  century.  The  historian, 
therefore,  if  he  is  minded  not  to  mistake  the  living  pulse  of  the 
entire  dogmatical  movement,  must  at  this  point  take  pains  to 
recognise  the  true  nature  of  the  task  reserved  for  the  next 
period,  and  which  demanded  the  complete  separation  of  the 
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old,  heterogeneous  elements.  That  the  complete  equalization 
of  the  hypostases  was,  and  continued  to  be^  the  goal  of  the 
collective  efforts  of  the  Church,  is  eyident,  not  merely  fnun 
the  course  pursued  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  during 
which,  by  means  of  the  idea  of  the  irepv)(ifyqa'i^  of  the  persons 
in  each  other,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  Latin  Church,  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Spirit,  not  only  out  of  the 
Father,  but  also  out  of  the  Son,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object 
aimed  at  was  ever  more  completely  attained ;  but,  especklly 
during  the  fourth  century,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
subordinatian  consequence  undoubtedly  involved  in  that  prin- 
ciple was  in  no  instance  drawn,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  of  the  view  otherwise  entertained  and  clearly  indicated, 
expressly  stood  in  the  way  of  the  drawing  of  such  a  conse- 
quence. That  position,  therefore,  was  a  remnant  of  the  old 
subordinatian  inheritance  handed  down  from  the  third  century, 
the  influence  of  which  was  already  broken  by  the  development 
given  to  the  true,  permanent  idea  of  the  equality  of  essence 
which  had  been  received  as  an  inheritance  from  the  primitive 
Church.  We  can  also  clearly  see,  what  it  is  that  prolonged 
the  existence  and  vitality  of  that  principle, — ^to  wit,  its  apolo- 
getic significance.  It  was  intended,  namely,  to  show  that,  not- 
withstanding the  triplicity  of  persons,  the  unity  is  preserved, 
inasmuch  as  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  both  proceed  from,  and 
return  to,  the  one  Father.  But  the  moment  this  proof  is  found 
insufficient,  and  a  more  satisfactory  one  is  discovered  (as^  for 
example,  the  idea  of  the  immanence  of  the  persons  in  each 
other),  we  shall  find  the  teachers  of  the  Church  readily  reject- 
ing the  one  and  embracing  the  other;  and  the  more  so,  as  they 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  Father  to  comprise  the 
entire  deity  within  Himself,  and  therefore  did  not  designate 
Him  the  source  of  all  divinity,  in  the  sense  of  the  other  hypo- 
stases being  merely  parts  of  Him,  the  whole  (compare  Eusebius) ; 
— and  this  must  certainly  have  been  their  meaning,  had  they 
aimed  at  saving  the  unity  of  God,  by  representing  EQm  as  the 
source  of  all  deity.  Two  things,  however,  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  connection  herewith  :— (1)  The  more  recent  of  the 
teachers  referred  to  already  arrived  at  the  principle, — The 
Father  is  not  the  source  and  root  of  the  entire  deity ;  the  Son 
and  Spirit  derive  merely  their  hypostases,  not  their  deity,  from 
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the  Father ;  for  the  essence  is  one  lEUid  the  same  in  all.  Deify 
is  the  element  coetemallj  possessed  in  common  by  the  three 
persons.  (2)  The  Church  teachers  of  the  period  now  under 
consideration  say,  indeed^  that  no  one  of  the  persons  can  be 
cogitated  apart  from  the  other^  that  each  su^ests  the  other, 
and  that  the  idea  of  God  cannot  be  perfectly  grasped,  save 
under  the  form  of  a  Trinity.  But  eren  supposing,  as  this  im- 
plies, that  the  three  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the 
divine  essence,  the  question  still  arises.  How  are  they  related  to 
each  other,  so  far  as  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  or 
are  hypostatical  ?  And  here  th^  were  justified  in  taking  the 
Father  as  their  point  of  departure,  to  prevent  the  three  bemg' 
regarded  as  three  effulgurations,  completely  independent  of 
each  other,  and  only  connected  by  the  common  divine  essence 
from  which  they  proceed.  For,  on  the  latter  supposition,  we 
should  have  three  atoms,  or  individuals,  without  inner  connec- 
tion ;  and  the  unity  would  either  be  reduced  to  a  nominalistic 
generic  idea,  or  the  divine  essence,  lying  at  the  basis,  must  be 
allowed  the  independence  which  it  has  in  Tetradism.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  the  teachers  of  the  Church  were  quite  right 
in  describing  the  Father  as  the  motive  principle  and  starting- 
point  of  the  {HTocess,  out  of  which  the  hypostases  arose.  For, 
logically  viewed,  the  Father  must  continue  the  first  hypostasis. 
The  only  thing,  therefore,  for  which  they  deserve  blame,  is  that 
in  contradiction  to  the  propositions  which  say, — ^Not  the  Father 
by  Himself,  but  the  Trinity,  is'  the  entire  God ;  they  occasion- 
ally constitute  the  Father  the  Monas.  This  latter  fault,  how- 
ever, is  partially  to  be  excused,  on  the  ground  that  they  never 
say, — ^The  Father  by  Himself  is  the  Monas ;  their  meaning 
rather  is, — ^The  Father  is  the  Monas,  so  far  as  He  is  conceived 
I  in  His  actuality  and  not  as  an  abstract  idea,  or,  so  far  as  He 

!  must  be  conceived  as  the  principle  and  starting-point  of  the 

hypostatical  process;  in  other  words,  so  far  as  He  does  not 
exclude  the  two  other  hypostases  from  the  deify,  but  so  com- 
prises them  in  Himself  that  He  would  not  Himself  be  the 
Father  if  He  had  not  eternally  possessed  the  Son  and  been  the 
principle  of  the  Spirit. 

The  second  defect  is,  that  these  teachers  determine  rather 
negatively  than  positively  what  hypostasis  is.  What  their  posi- 
tive determination  would  be,  may  be  best  ascertained  by  con- 
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sidering  the  claim  thej  make  relatively  to  Christology.  Their 
fundamental  presupposition  undoubtedly  was^  that  Ghxi  in  Christ 
was  not  merely  a  motive  power,  nor  a  mere  activity,  but  a  con- 
scious, permanent  mode  of  existence  of  the  deity,  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Father.  They  felt,  therefore,  that  in  the  incarnation 
the  Most  High  God  Himself  was  present  among  men,  and  that 
He  had  not  withheld  the  highest,  but  had  communicated  EGm- 
self  without  reserve  to  humanity  in  Christ.  But  Patripassianism 
having  been  found  worthy  of  repudiation,  the  question  naturally 
suggested  itself, — ^How  shall  we  determine  the  nature  of  the 
distinction  between  the  Ood  who  became  man  and  the  Ood  who 
did  not  become  man,  without  destroying  the  unity  of  God,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  interfering  with  Christology,  on  the  other  t 
Neither  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  nor  the  Church  Fathers  of  the 
century  now  under  review,  satisfactorily  answered  this  question. 
Instead,  then,  of  complaining,  as  some  do,^  that  a  dear  and 
distinct  answer  to  the  question, — What  is  the  true  conception 
of  hypostasbt — ^had  not  been  found,  it  would  be  more  correct 
and  just  to  pay  the  tribute  of  acknowledgment  due  to  the 
efforts  of  these  ^  great'*  men,  as  they  are  allowed  to  be ;  in 
doing  which,  we  should  perhaps,  nay,  after  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced above,  must  discover,  that  they  did  their  full  share 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  which  they  actually 
did  and  were  necessitated  to  set  for  themselves.  (Note  54.) 
Through  their  labours  the  pantheistic  and  deistic  conception 
of  God,  or  the  heathenish  and  Jewish  error,  was  excluded ;  and 
a  point  established,  relatively  to  the  divine  aspect  of  the  Per- 
son of  Christ,  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  for  granted,  if  the 
divine  and  human  were  to  be  conceived  as  having  attained  to 
absolute  union  in  Christ : — this  aim,  moreover,  they  consistently 
and  consciously  kept  in  view,  in  opposition  alike  to  Heathenism 
and  Judaism  (compare  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Cat.  M.  T.  2,  43  ff • ; 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Or.  33,  and  the  Homily  in  Athanasius 
adv.  Sabell.  Gregales,  which  may  be  read  also  in  Basilius,  Opp. 
T.*l,  518  ff.).  However  decidedly  they  testify,  as  with  one 
voice,  that  in  the  nature  of  God  there  are  unsearchable  depths, 
they  are  equally  decided  in  asserting  the  possibility  of,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  attain  to,  a  knowledge  of  God  through  the 
medium  of  His  revelation;  and  the  charge  brought  against 

^  See  Baur  L  c.  441-470. 
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them,  of  taking  tbeir  refuge  in  a  Platonic,  or,  more  precisely,  a 
Neo-Platonic  ignorance  of  God,  is  utterly  baseless.  That  God 
is  triune  is  not  merely  to  be  VeKefved,  but  to  be  known  (com- 
pare Gregory  Nazianzen's  Ilpi^  BiSjimm  Trepl  deortiro^y  ed. 
Basil,  p.  193).  But  this  knowledge  must  flow  forth,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  religions  experience,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  expressly  declare  it  to  be  both  pos- 
sible and  necessary,  that  in  relation  to  the  cogitation  of  God  as 
a  Trini^,  faith  should  become  gnosis.  Only  the  ^'How?'*  of 
the  procession  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  is  unsearchable; 
although,  even  in  relation  to  this  point,  they  maintained  that  a 
knowledge  becomes  every  day  more  possible,  in  that  we  are  able 
to  say  what  the  process  is  not ;  and  such  a  negative  explanation 
implies  a  certain  positive  insight.  On  the  other  hand,  too,  they 
deserve  all  praise  for  the  sobriety  and  moderation  which  they 
display,  and  which  give  the  lie  to  the  opposite  reproach,  fre- 
quently brought  against  them,  of  being  too  much  given  to 
formularizing  and  dogmatizing.  The  spirit  of  modesty  just 
alluded  to  prevented  ihem  from  treating  as  settled  that  which 
was  still  unsettled,  impelled  them  to  continue  their  investiga- 
tions into  the  true  idea  of  hypostasb,  and  to  give  free  play  to 
all  attempts  to  further  a  solution,  provided  only,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  interest  of  Christology  were  kept  in  sight,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  neither  mixture  nor  separation,  neither 
Sabellianism  nor  Arianimn  (or  Tritheism),  were  favoured  and 
aided.  In  fact,  we  have  found  also  among  the  mcene  Fathers, 
considerable  difiFerenoes  in  this  respect,  which  both  indicate  that 
the  field  still  left  open  was  very  wide,  and  show  that  these  first 
post-Nicene  teachers  at  once  earnestly  set  about  the  work  left 
them  to  perform, — ^the  work,  to  wit,  of  determining  the  precise 
nature  of  hypostasis  and  its  relation  to  unity,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  other  hypostases,  on  the  other. 
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SECTION  II. 

GHBISTOLOGICAL  MOVEMENTS. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

THE  OfiBISTOLOaT  OF  THE  CHUSCH  TEAGHEBS  PBIOB  TO 

APOLLINABIS. 

We  have  already  bad  frequent  occasion  to  remark,  how  the 
activity  of  the  Church  in  connection  with  ChriBtology  abated 
during  the  century  to  which  may  be  given  the  title  of  the 
Trinitarian  Century.  Indeed,  the  Christian  conception  of  God 
was  to  furnish  the  groundwork  for  the  construction  of  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Person  of  Christ.  How  this  foundation  was  laid, 
we  have  described  in  the  preceding  section.  We  should  be 
very  greatly  mistaken,  however,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that 
Christological  labours  had  meanwhile  been  totaUy  suspended : 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  the  thinkers  of  the  Church, 
Christology  was  the  perennial  motive  of  their  trinitarian  efforts. 
These  inquiries,  however,  took  precisely  the  form  which  they 
alone  coi:dd  take,  and  which  corresponded  to  the  position  held 
by  Christology  as  the  mainspring  of  the  trinitarian  movement ; 
they  related,  to  wit,  not  to  tixe  individual  momenta  of  the  Per- 
son of  Christ  in  their  relation  to,  and  movement  towards,  each 
other ;  nor  to  the  question,  What  are  the  fundamental  elements 
of  this  person  t  but  the  Person  of  Christ,  in  its  entirety,  was 
the  object  of  the  attention  of  the  Church.  What  we  have  in 
the  first  instance  to  recount  is  not,  points  which  became  matter 
of  dear  consciousness,  in  consequence  of  the  solicitations  of 
heretics ;  not  the  settlement  and  defence  of  a  single  point,  in 
opposition  to  single  attacks;  not  the  analysis  of  the  momenta  of 
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Christology  as  a  whole;  bat  the  utterances  which  proceeded 
from  the  Chnrch  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ,  when  it  gave 
free  and  unreserved  expression  to  the  impression  once  and  con- 
stantly made  upon  it  by  this  penon  in  Its  entirety.  The  grand 
total  image  of  the  living  Person  of  the  God-man,  who  includes 
heaven  and  earth  in  Himself,^  hovered  before  the  eyes  of  the 
greatest  teachers  of  the  Church,  especially  in  flourishing  periods, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  time  of  Irenasus  and  Tertullian,  or  at 
the  epoch  now  under  consideration,  when  the  Christian  mind 
gathered  up  its  powers  for  a  full  or  new  exercise  on  the  work 
set  before  it.  They  were  not  able,  it  is  true^  to  set  forth  the 
entire  fulness  of  that  image  in  a  scientiiic  form ;  but  still  we 
have  numerous  scattered  utterances  of  theirs,  which  indicate  its 
nature,  and  show  that  the  fixed  logical  forms  whidt  they  adopted 
did  but  faintly  reveal  the  substance  that  occupied  their  hearts 
and  minds — a  substance  which  science  could  only  slowly,  and 
perhaps  by  long  roundabout  methods,  reproduce.  As  the  im- 
mediate and  original  outflow  of  the  Christian  mind,  this  total 
image  of  the  living  Person  of  Christ  deserves  special  considera- 
tion in  the  present  connection ;  especially  as  it  throws  the  true 
light  on  the  attempts  made  during  the  following  period,  to  con* 
struct  the  unity  of  the  person  on  the  basis  of  two  distinct 
natures.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  will  show  us  clearly  that  the 
existence  of  this  mystical  intuition  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  in 
which  the  conjunction  of  the  divine  and  human  aspects  to  per- 
sonal unity  is  immediately  posited  and  intentionally  anticipated 
by  faith,  does  not  render  unnecessary,  but  rather  requires,  that 
full  justice  be  done  to  the  distinctions  between  the  two  aspects, 
in  order  that  an  unity  may  be  arrived  at  based  on  the  recogni- 
tion and  conciliation  of  the  distinctions.  It  further,  also,  shows 
us,  that  even  when  the  work  of  discrimination  was  carried  too 
far,  or  scientific  thought  remained  entangled  in  the  distinctions 
drawn,  the  total  Christological  possession  of,  at  all  events,  the 
better  teachers  of  the  Church  was  not  absorbed  by  such  imper- 
fect attempts ;  on  the  contrary,  that  unity  of  the  person  or  con- 
junction of  the  widely  separated  distinctions,  which  they  had  not 
been  able  scientifically  to  establish,  was  certified  to  them  in  the 
sphere  of  faith  by  the  immediate  intuition  of  the  image  of  Christ 

1  yi^poty  compare  the  HomiL  on  the  Theophan.  in  the  0pp.  Grog, 
Thanm. ;  dMttKt^aTimtovrmt,  after  PauL 
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in  its  totality.  That  immediate  intuition  accompanied  their 
mind  in  its  dialectic  activity ;  and  as  it  could  not  be  replaced, 
so  neither  was  it  supplanted,  by  the  scientific  process. 

This  primitive  Christian  intuition  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  of 
which  we  discover  frequent  traces  even  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  which  is  of  the  highest  significance  relatively  to  His  redemp- 
tive work,  to  baptism,  to  the  Eucharist,  and  to  the  right  view  of 
the  idea  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  have  found  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed, in  the  most  fully  developed  form,  however,  by  Ignatius 
and  the  £p.  ad  Diognet.,  by  Irenseus  and  Tertullian.  The  same 
remark  holds  good  of  the  Fathers  of  the  third  century  also,  as 
we  have  seen,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Hippolytus,  Cyprian, 
and  others.^  Origen  especially  lived  in  it,  though  it  took  in 
his  mind  a  distinct  and  peculiar  character. 

The  First-bom  of  all  creation,  says  he,  the  noblest  nature,  is 
designated  King  and  Son  of  the  King ;  the  man  whom  He 
assumed,  was  formed  by  Him  in  righteousness,  and  so  th^  are 
one.  For  the  Sedeemer  made  of  two  one,  in  that  He  united 
the  first  fruits  of  both  in  Himself.*  If  God  has  made  Him,  who 
knew  no  sin,  sin  for  us,  we  can  no  longer  say  that  there  was 
no  darkness  in  Him  (as  there  ia  none  in  the  Father).  But  He 
took  our  weakness  upon  Himself,  our  sin  did  He  bear;  and  the 
sickness  of  the  soul,  the  pains  of  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart, 
lay  upon  Him.  On  their  account,  in  order  to  carry  them  away. 
He  confessed  that  His  soul  was  troubled  and  shaken,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Zechariah,  put  on  unclean  garments.  Because  He  took 
upon  Himself  the  sins  of  the  people  which  believeth  in  Him, 
therefore  saith  He  so  frequently,  as  though  speaking  in  our 
name, — ^^  The  account  of  my  sins  is  far  from  salvation ;  Thou 
knowest  my  folly,  and  my  sins  are  not  hidden  before  Thee.'*  No 
one  can  suppose  that  we  thus  blaspheme  against  the  Anointed 

1  See  Vol.  L  103  ff.,  259  ff.,  813,  316  ff. ;  ii.  65  ff.,  96  ff.,  101  ff. 

'  Ad  Rom.  i.  5.  Origen  designates  the  Logos  ^^  promiscae"  Onlj-be- 
gotten  and  FiiBt-bom.  During  the  Anan  controversy  (compare  Ath.  c. 
Ar.  or.  2,  663),  these  ideas  were  more  precisely  defined  as  follows :  ^*  Only- 
begotten"  refers  to  the  eternity  and  singolarity  of  His  Sonship;  whereas 
*^  Fiist-bom"  has  reference  also  to  the  many  brethren,  whom  He  does  not 
lack  notwithstanding  His  own  pre-eminence,  nay  more,  whom  He  gains 
through  it.  The  designations,  therefore,  are  taken  as  mutually  comple- 
mentary. The  former  is  the  absolute  expression  for  Christ ;  the  latter,  the 
relatiye,  which  refers  back  to  the  former. 
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of  God.  For  as  the  Father  alone  has  immortality,  whereas  the 
Lord  took  our  death  upon  Himself,  out  of  pure  love  to  men,  we 
can  only  say  of  the  Father,  ^^  In  Him  is  no  darkness."  If  God 
has  made  Him,  who  knew  no  sin,  sin  for  us,  we  cannot  say  of 
Him,  ^^  In  Him  is  no  darkness."  For  Christ,  in  Hi»  love  for  men^ 
took  our  darknesses  upon  Himself  j  in  order  that  by  His  power 
He  might  kill  our  death,  and  dissipate  the  darkness  of  our  soul, 
as  Isaiah  saith,  ^^  The  people  which  sat  in  darkness,  hath  seen  a 
great  light  (tov  xvplov  fifi&v  Si^  if>iKa0p€fyn'iav  ddvarov  top  vwep 
^fi&v  w6tXi70oro9, — i<t>  avTov  rh^  ^[jl&p  (neorla^  avaS^eyfiivoVj 
etc.  In  Joh.  T.  ii.  21).  His  flesh  also  is  termed  ^^sin;"  for 
He  came  in  the  form  of  sinful  flesh.  It  is  called  sin,  because 
it  is  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  through  this  sacrifice,  which  is  termed 
sin,  He  has  put  sin  to  flight  and  destroyed  it  (ad  Rom.  iv.  12 ; 
T.  iv.  589).  Life  is  stronger  than  death;  righteousness  is 
stronger  than  sin ;  the  grace  is  greater  than  the  mischief.  For 
the  grace  of  Christ  is  more  richly  and  widely  poured  out  than  the 
death  of  Adam ;  seeing  that  it  has  not  merely  driven  away  death, 
but  brought  life  to  dominion ;  nay  more,  it  has  even  brought  us 
to  dominion  through  Christ  (ad  Bom.  v.  2).  He  is  the  tree  of 
Uf e,  into  whom  we  must  be  implanted.  His  death  becomes  the 
tree  of  life  to  us.  In  this  way  we  can  imitate  Him  in  holiness. 
And  the  Church  is  His  body  (in  Joh.  T.  x.  23,  27) ;  so  that  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  embraces  the  mystery  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  entire  body  of  Christ  (in  Joh.  T.  i.  34,  x.  20).  This  is 
the  deeper  reason  why,  in  all  the  principal  momenta  of  the 
history  of  Christ,  Origen  sees  our  history,  the  history  of  in- 
dividuals  or  of  the  Church.  In  this  aspect,  his  allegorical  in- 
terpretation is  not  a  play  with  coincidences ;  Christ  he  viewed, 
not  as  a  naked  symbol,  but  as  the  principle  of  the  process 
through  which  the  Church  must  pass  in  imitation  of  its  Head 
For  this  reason,  the  thought  recurs  in  the  greatest  variety  of  ex- 
pressions,— His  history  is  our  history,  and  our  history  is  His. 
The  anointing  of  the  Son,  the  union  of  the  Spirit  and  of  man 
in  Him,  denotes  the  marriage,  the  commingling,  of  the  believing 
soul  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (in  Joh.  T.  i.  80).  He  gives  a  similar 
turn  to  our  crucifixion  with  Christ  (in  Joh.  T.  i.  84),  and  to  the 
sufferings  of  believers  (ibid.,  and  in  Jerem.  Hom.  14,  7  ;  18, 12). 
In  every  martyr,  Christ  is  condemned.  For  if  a  Christian  is 
condemned,  not  because  of  a  sin,  but  because  he  is  a  Christian, 
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Christ  is  coudemned  in  him.  Throughout  the  whole  earth, 
Christ  is  constantly  suffering  from  unbelievers  and  sceptics,  who 
divide  Him  in  sunder.  It  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  Christ  has 
been  only  once  scourged,  by  Pilate.  As  often  as  unbelievers 
persecute  Christians,  Christ  presents  His  back  to  the  smiters. 
When  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  28,  speaks  of  the  subjection  of  the 
Son  under  the  Father,  he  shows  us  that  all  that  he  means  thereby 
is,  the  subjection  of  believers,  whom  He  comprises  in  Himself.^ 
Because  Christ  is  the  life  in  each,  the  life  multiplies  itself ;  for 
Christ  is  found  in  every  saint,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  one  Christ 
there  are  bom  many  christs,  His  imitators,  formed  after  Him, 
who  is  the  image  of  God  (J^  7^  rov  iv  kxaxTrtp  Xptarop  Svra 
^mifv  TrXTfOvpovTCU  ai  ^auil — oiovel  ycLp  icaff  tKoumv  Srfiov  Xptarop 
€vpUrK€T(Uj  ical  yivovTCU  B(^  rbv  hni  Xpurrov  froXKol  XpurroXj  oi 
ifceiiwt  fup/rfToi  icai  Kar  ainov^  eiicova  Svra  Oeov  fi€fju}p<f>eofiivoi> ; 
in  Job.  T.  vi.  3).  Between  this  birth  of  Christians  from  God, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  mediated  by  Christ,  and  the  birth  of 
the  Son  from  the  Father,  he  finds  also  a  resemblance  (in  Jerem. 
Hom.  ix.  4).  As  the  Father  did  not  generate  the  Son  once  for 
all,  and  then  send  Him  forth  from  Himself,  ceasing  therewith 
any  longer  to  generate,  but  begets  Him  eternally ;  so  also,  if 
thou  hast  the  spirit  of  sonship,  God  begets  thee  continually  in 
Him,  in  every  work  and  every  thought ;  and  thus  begotten,  thou 
becomest  a  continually  begotten  son  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

That  which  gives  the  humanity  of  Christ  this  universal  sig- 
nificance, is  simply  and  solely  the  Logos,  who  united  Himself 
with  it  in  vital  unity.  The  Logos  illuminates  everything,  even 
the  ideal  world,  and  the  logical  souls  in  the  real  world  (in  Job. 
T.  i.  24).  As  wisdom,  He  is  the  beginning  and  the  end ;  in 
Him  is  included  the  idea  of  the  entire  world,  so  far  as  He  is 
wisdom  in  God  (i.  22,  34).  He  is  the  light  for  all  men  and  all 
rational  beings,  the  source  of  all  pure  life  (i.  28,  29).  Christ, 
the  only-begotten  One,  is  all  in  all,  beginning  and  end.    As  the 

^  n.  dpX'  L.  iii,  5,  6 :  Quid  non  Bolnm  regnandi,  venun  etiam  obedi- 
endi  Tenerat  reparare  diadpliiiam,  in  semet  ipso  prius  oompleiia,  quod  ab 
aliis  volebat  impleri,  iodico  non  solum  ad  mortem  crucis  Patri  obediens 
factos  est,  verum  etiam  in  oonsummatbne  seculi  in  semet  ipso  oomplectena 
omnes,  quos  subjicit  Patri,  et  qui  per  eum  veniunt  ad  salutem,  cum  ipais 
et  in  ipfiis  quoque  subjectus  dicitur  Patri :  dum  omnia  in  ipso  constant,  et 
ipse  est  caput  omnium,  et  in  ipso  est  salus  et  salutem  consequentium 
plenitude.    Compare  above,  pp.  134-138 
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beginnings  He  is  in  the  man  whom  He  assumed ;  as  the  end,  in 
the  last  of  the  saints.  Or  otherwise  put, — ^Even  in  those  who 
are  in  the  middle  (between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
world)  is  He :  as  the  beginning  in  Adam ;  as  the  end  in  the 
Son  of  man,  the  second  and  last  Adam  (i.  34).  Christ  is 
Alpha  and  Omega.  No  one  knows  the  Father  save  through 
Him ;  no  one  can  stand  connected  with  the  Father  save  through 
Him.  And  perhaps,  as  in  the  temple  the  steps  were  manj 
which  led  to  the  sanctuary,  so  is  the  First-bom  of  God  all  steps 
to  us ;  as  reckoning  downwards,  He  is  the  first  and  the  second, 
so  also  the  last.  His  humanity  is  the  first  and  lowest  step. 
Beginning  with  it,  we  pass  on  through  the  entire  series  of  steps, 
so  that  we  ascend  through  Him,  who  is  also  angel  and  the  rest 
of  the  powers.  Above  all,  however.  He  must  be  to  us  the 
Lamb,  which  takes  away  our  sins  (in  Joh.  xix.  1).  In  a  much 
diviner  way  than  Paul  He  became  all  things  to  all,  passing 
through  all  stages,  from  the  angels  down  to  the  beings  in  the 
nether  world,  in  order  to  win  all.  To  the  angels  He  became  an 
angel,  to  men  a  man.  If  there  exist  letters  of  God,  after  the 
reading  of  which,  the  saints  say  that  they  have  read  in  die 
tables  of  heaven,  elements  through  which  heavenly  things  can 
be  read,  these  are  the  ideas,  which  are,  as  it  were,  broken  into 
small  fragments,  to  wit,  into  the  Alpha  and  the  following  letters 
to  Omega,  which  is  the  Son  of  God.  Again,  regarded  from 
another  point  of  view,  the  same  Son  is  as  Logos,  simultaneously, 
both  beginning  and  end  (in  Joh.  T.  i.  34). 

In  passages  like  that  just  adduced,  and  in  similar  ones,  the 
distinction  between  the  first  and  second  creation  is  not  always 
thoroughly  maintained.  Sometimes  the  Logos  is  represented 
as  die  soul  of  the  world,  which  is  broken  up  into  a  plurality  of 
beings  (Koyot).  This  by  itself  would  not  su£Bciently  explain 
why  the  Logos  should  become  man,  angel,  and  so  forth ;  for  in 
a  certain  sense  He  became  man  and  angel  by  the  creation  of 
these  beings:  why,  then,  was  a  further  special  act  of  union 
with  them  necessary  t  From  our  previous  exposition  of  Origen's 
system,  however,  we  know  that  he  considered  the  participation 
in  the  Logos  involved  in  the  creation  to  have  been  but  imper- 
fect, so  far  as  free  beings  were  brought  into  existence,  to  whom 
an  abid  ng  and  indissoluble  connection  with  the  Logos  was 
primirily  a  task  to  be  accomplished.    This  is  the  point  at  which 
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his  theoiy,  that  the  Logos  must  take  His  place  in  history^  and 
Tuidergo  a  regular  process  of  development  on  behalf  of  all 
rational  creatures,  finds  application.  He  must  become  all 
rational  beings,  in  order  that,  as  one  of  them,  He  maj  be  near 
to  all,  maj  be  laid  hold  of  by  them  as  the  atoning  principle  in 
its  totality,  and  may  lead  them  to  the  Father.  He  is  able  to 
assume  all,  because  all  are  created  by  Him ;  and  in  them  all  is 
but  one  generic  substance  of  different  grades,  for  there  is  but 
one  Logos.  For  this  reason.  He  pervades  all  the  genera  of 
beings  as  different  stages  of  the  Xoyucov.  But  believing  as  he 
did,  that  all  rational  beings  are,  as  such,  inwardly  connected 
with  the  Logos,  and  that  He,  as  their  common  principle  of 
unity,  assumed  them  all,  and  exhibited  all  in  Himself  in  their 
perfection,  the  way  wa^  paved  to  his  doctrine  of  the  airoKwra- 
crcuri^  of  all  things  (c.  Cels.  8,  12).  He  set  forth  all  in  their 
perfection  by  becoming  all;  but  He  returned  out  of  them  to 
Himself,  by  deifying  them  in  Himself.  As  He  passed  through 
all  stages,  even  so  must  we,  strengthened  by  His  power,  and, 
in  imitation  of  His  example,  advance  from  stage  to  stage,  till 
we  become  one  spirit  with  Him. 

In  this  aspect  also,  therefore,  Origen's  Christology  may  be 
raid  to  have  a  somewhat  Docetical  character.  Not  because  of 
the  universality  lent  to  his  view  of  redemption,  by  his  doctrine 
of  the  assumption  of  all  classes  of  beings ;  for,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, he  looked  upon  angels,  not  as  a  different  genus  of 
beings,  but  merely  as  a  different  grade  of  one  and  die  same 
logical  genus.  Nor  because  the  historical  life  of  the  Logos  was 
blended  with  and  dissipated  into  His  life  in  eternity,  by  the 
doctrine  of  His  assumption  of  all  beings ;  for  He  was  actually  of 
opinion,  that  the  Logos  showed  Himself  to  angels  as  an  angel, 
and  as  a  man  to  men,  and  that  men,  at  a  higher  stage,  will 
become  angels,  in  consequence  of  the  Logos  having  first  become 
man  for  them.  Finally,  the  Docetical  element  does  not  lie  in 
his  notion,  that  whilst  the  Logos  was  man,  He  was  aiso  the 
light  and  vital  principle  of  the  entire  world ;  for  Origen  appears 
to  have  connected  the  two  things  as  follows, — ^the  soul  of  Christ 
being  indissolubly  united  with,  and  fired  throughout  by,  the 
Logos,  was  one  spirit  with  Him,  and  the  centre  whence  Ue, 
unhindered  by  body  and  space,  was  universally  active.  We 
have  seen  above,  that  he  regarded  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the 
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cross  as  the  sacrifice  offered  in  the  centre  of  the  world  on  be- 
half of  the  entire  world ;  and  to  those  who  expressed  surprise 
that  the  Pneuma  (that  is,  the  Logos)  should  be  sent  into  a 
comer,  instead  of  filling  all  bodies  in  the  entire  world,  he  re- 
plied,— "  We  have  enough  with  one  sun ;  it  is  for  all*  This 
Anointed  One  made  many  anointed ;  Christ  is  the  head ;  He 
and  the  Church  are  one  body.  If  thou  desirest  to  see  many 
bodies  full  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  look  at  the  Church  (c.  Cels.  6, 
78,  79)."  The  Docetical  element  rather  consists  in  his  denying 
to  the  humanity  of  Christ  constitutive  and  permanent  signifi- 
cance in  itself  (for  example,  ad  Bom.  i.  6,  compare  Thomasius, 
pp.  213,  214),  even  as  he  denied  it  to  the  other  forms  which  he 
assumed ;  attributing  to  them,  on  the  contrary,  a  merely  pseda- 
gogical  or  anagogical  significance,  as  guides  to  the  pure  and 
naked  deity.  Our  perfection,  too,  will  be  the  termination  of 
our  personal  existence;  and  thus  the  system  which  made  so 
strictly  ethical  a  beginning,  ends  by  being  physical.  The 
utmost  that  remains  is,  that  a  new  world  may  arise  through  a 
new  apostasy ;  which,  however,  must  be  represented  as  running 
through  the  same  course,  unless  the  ideas,  respectively,  of  God  and 
the  world,  are  stripped  of  their  mutually  exclusive  character.^ 

How  important  was  the  position  held  by  that  image  of 
Christ  in  His  totality,  in  the  system  of  Athanasius,  prior  to  the 
Arian  controversy,  we  have  seen  above  (pp.  249  ff.).  Arianism 
necessarily  felt  inwardly  estranged  from  it ;  all  that  it  sought 
in  Christ  was  a  teacher  and  pattern  of  virtue.  Only  men  like 
Euscbius  of  CsBsarea  endeavoured  to  retain  their  hold  on  it ;  in 
the  sense,  however,  that  the  Logos  in  and  by  Himself,  and  not 
first  the  Logos  incarnate,  or  the  God-man,  was  the  First-bom  of 
creation,  the  Head  of  humanity  and  of  the  world  (see  above, 
pp.  221  flF.).  When  the  office  of  mediator  or  substitute  for 
humanity  is  conferred  on  a  creature,  such  as  the  one  proposccL 

^  The  ideas  of  IiexuBus  and  Tertullian,  which  belong  to  this  oonnecticr, 
have  been  treated  above.  The  important  thought,  that  Christ  was  the 
archetype  even  for  the  creation  of  Adam,  appears  to  have  been  contained 
also  in  Methodius'  Ivfib^ocioif  v»p0t»ix6¥^  where  he  remarked, — tTotmrff  o 
&fOf  rw  ci9$paToit  K»r  f/«oV«i  ifAniup  r^f  UKOPOg  aurov^  rtnir  frri  K»*t  tiKOPm 
XfiOTov,  The  word  Xpt^os  naight  refer,  it  is  true,  merely  to  the  Son  of 
God  in  Himself,  for  Methodius  goes  on  to  say, — Avre^  y^p  tort  ro  dTttv* 
yaofAn  KM  0  y^fitixriip  rifc  vTroortutag  fiirot/.  Compare  Gregory  of  NvfiBSL 
mpi  Kmrct9x.  AttpitTrw^y  c.  16. 
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by  Arianifim^  it  becomes  ethnic  and  unethical ;  for  only  on  th^ 
ground  of  an  act  of  deification,  and  of  the  curtailment  both  of 
our  personality  and  of  the  task  assigned  to  us,  can  a  mere  crea- 
ture be  represented  as  taking  our  place,  and  as  holding  the 
position  of  our  representative  before  God.  In  the  works  di- 
rected against  Arianism,  Athanasius  constantly  recurs  to  this 
idea,  whenever  his  object  is  to  confront  the  entire  fulness  and 
weight  of  true  Christianity  with  the  scanty  view  of  it  taken  by 
Arianism.  It  was  that  intuitional  image  of  the  Redeemer  in 
His  totality  that  marked  out  for  Athanasius,  during  all  hui 
controversies,  the  direction  which  he  ought  to  pursue;  like  a 
never-erring  compass,  it  enabled  him  to  steer  safely  between 
heresies  wearing  die  appearance  of  the  full  truth,  like  those  of 
Marcellus  and  Apollinaris.  He  employed  it  against  Arianism, 
not  merely  when  his  purpose  was  to  establish  the  Christian  idea 
of  atonement,  in  opposition  to  the  false  deification  of  man,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his  false  humiliation  and  separation  from 
God,  on  the  other ;  but  both  he  and  his  friends  used  the  idea 
principally  in  order  to  turn  aside  Arian  objections,  which  de- 
tluced  the  lowness  of  Christ's  higher  nature  from  the  lowness 
of  the  declarations  concerning  Him  contained  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. To  a  whole  series  of  passages  of  this  nature  in  the 
New  Testament  they  applied  the  canon,— When  Christ  was 
troubled  unto  death,  and  cried  out,  ^^  My  God,  my  God,  why 
nast  Thou  forsaken  met"  He  spake  in  our  name,  because  He 
hau  put  himself  into  our  place,  and  had  taken  upon  Himself 
our  guilt  and  abasement.^  Against  Sabellianism  they  argued, 
on  the  basis  of  this  intuition  of  theirs,  that  Christianity  was 
not  a  mere  transitory  theophany,  or  an  ipipyeia  of  God ;  but 
that  its  aim  was  the  perfection  of  humanity.    Now  the  perfec- 

^  Athan.  c.  Ar.  i.  48 ;  Greg.  Naz.  or.  29, 18 :  ^*  Goant  up,  unthankful 
icaT\,  the  words,  *My  God  and  your  God,*  ^greater,*  *  created,'  'made,' 

*  sanctified,'  ^servant,'  ^obedience,'  ^He  learned,'  *  He  was  commiasioned,* 

*  ne  was  sent,' '  Of  myself  I  can  do,  speak,  judge,  give,  will  nothing.'  Add 
thereto  His  ignorance.  His  subjection,  His  prayer.  His  questions.  His  pro- 
grtiBS,  His  being  perfected.  Add,  further,  His  sleeping,  being  hungry  and 
weary.  His  weeping.  His  trembling  and  shuddering.  Perhaps  thou  wilt 
reproach  Him  ^ao  (0  Arian)  with  His  death  and  His  cross."  Let  tho 
answer  serre:  '"Evl  M^dXal^  rd  f^h  vyf/vpiortpa  vpwayt  r9  hvrifri  K$d  rtt 
Jtptnr^t  ^Vffti  v»$6$v  xm\  96tf4mros^  rd  )f  refx-tivirtptt  rf  auv^ir^,  xmI  ru  hd 
•*  unsviiTTt  n  mmI  oetpxateim^  Kttl  dvBp^tvnHrrt,    Compare  30.  1,  21. 
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lion  of  humanity  requires  that  it  be  constituted  the  Church, 
the  body  of  the  Lord,  of  which  He  is  the  Head.'  How,  in  the 
last  place,  Apollinarism  was  combated  by  the  aid  of  this  image, 
we  shall  shortly  see. 

Let  us  now  specify  a  few  of  the  more  important  passages. 
In  becoming  a  man  Himself,  says  Athanasius  repeatedly,  the 
eternal  Son  constituted  mankind  sons  and  gods;  for  He  set 
forth  in  Himself,  in  the  first  instance,  a  man  who  was  God,  and 
now  He  draws  us  into  fellowship  with  Him  (yifmolffae,  scai  iOeo* 
wolfftre  T0V9  avOpdmov^  yevo/ievo^  airri^  avOpamo^j  c.  Ar.  or.  1, 
38).^  Neither  the  Logos  was  exalted  by  becoming  man  and 
displajdng  virtue,  as  the  Arians  suppose,  nor  was  He  humbled 
{^XarrMr))  by  the  assumption  of  a  body ;  but  deification  be- 
came the  portion  of  the  body  which  He  assumed  (c.  Ar.  1,  4U, 
42).  As  humanity  is  worshipped  in  Him,  the  heavenly  powers 
can  no  longer  wonder  when  they  see  us,  who  wear  His  nature, 
entering  into  heaven  (c.  42).  His  humiliation  is  a  fact ;  but  it 
produced  no  change  in  Him.  For  not  physical  defect,  but  the 
riches  of  His  love,  was  the  cause  of  His  humiliation,  and  there- 
fore He  remained  the  same,  though  we  were  savingly  altered 
(c.  Ar.  or.  1,  48).  He  first  sanctified  Himself  in  onler  that  He 
might  sanctify  us  all.  ^^  I,  the  Logos  of  the  Father,  give  even 
the  spirit  to  Myself,  the  Incarnate  One,  and  thus  sanctify  Myself, 
the  Incarnate  One,  in  order  that  all  may  be  at  once  sanctified  in 
Me,  who  am  the  truth."  Accordingly,  He  gives  as  God ;  He 
receives  as  man ;  but  in  His  person  we  have  made  a  beginning 
of  receiving.  From  Him  streams  forth  the  Spirit  as  a  precious 
ointment  over  tne  whole  of  humanity  (or.  c.  Ar.  1,  46-48).  C. 
Ar.  4,  33 : — ^^  He  wrapped  Himself  in  our  first  fruits,  and  mar 
ried  Himself  therewith.  Taking  this  perishing  man  into  Him 
self,  He  renews  him  by  a  stable  renewal  unto  eternal  duration." 
CHptoroi  if>iKxiv0pdf7re»9  ^fw/,  rifv  aira^j^v  fni&v  irepiOefievo^, 
teal  ravTQ  avcucpaJdek. — El  roivw  (rov  aifOpoairov)  caBponOhna 

^  Compare  c.  Ar.  4, 12,  25.  The  question  with  which  we  have  to  do, 
is  not  something  epideictical,  a  flr«/)i«^,  but  the  d>,i$%tet^  which  is  contained 
in  Christ  for  the  individual  and  the  Church. 

'  Compare  39,  1,  48.  0/  ei»0pcMtot  tlotv  Apxiv  ixoinnt  tqu  %.a(A^i»u»  » 
minlf  kmX  )i*  eUmA'  avrov  yetp  »vp  Tay^f^ivov  d»0paviptts  xP'W^eHj  vf^ue  iaf*iP 
•/  fv  cUrrf  x^id/Ktyo/*  firf/^^  Km  fiavrt^ofihov  »vtov  nftttf  UfAU  o/  i»  »vr^ 
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et9  iavTov  Xa/36fi€vo^  iraXtv  avcuaupl^i  Bth  rfj^  fieficua^  avroU 
ivaved^eto^  irpo^  Buifiovtfv  areKevrrfrov  koX  ita  rovff  hnjirnu  eh 
deunipav  airrdv  dvarftDP  TJj^iv — ttw  otov  re — rok  diroaroKoK-^ 
avpapiOfietv  top  t&v  dirooToXjiop  Kvpiov ;)  "  The  Word  became 
flesh,  in  order  that,  as  the  Logos  is  Son,  God  might  be  termed 
oar  Father  for  the  sake  of  the  Son  dwelling  in  us.  Whoso, 
therefore,  has  not  the  Son  in  his  heart,  of  him  God  cannot  be 
termed  the  Father"  (Ji^  rovro  yhp  6  X0709  yiyove  aap^,  uf\ 
iireiS}^  6  \0709  itniv  vio^,  B^  top  ipoucovpra  ip  ^fia/  viop  Xirff/TM 
Kal  ^fi&p  irarrip. — Ovkovp  6  €p  ^/mp  v/09  top  IBiop  iraripa  hrir 
KoKou/Jbepo^  kclL  fip&p  airr&p  iroi^i  iraripa  KcCKjuaOtu.     ^Afiikei 

&P  OVK   ioTlP  €t9   T^9  KOpBlo/i  0   vlo9»  TOVTWP  OlfBi   TraTTfp  6  0€O^ 

Ap  XexOehfy  4,  22).  ^^  When  the  Spirit  descended  on  Him  in  the 
Jordan,  He  descended  upon  us,  whose  body  Christ  bore.  When 
He  was  washed  in  the  Jordan,  we  were  washed  in  and  by  Him 
{EvSf)Kop,  oTi  Kal  tf  ek  airbp  ip  t&  ^lopBopj^  rou  irpevfioTo^ 
y€POfi€Prf  KodoBo^;  ek  fipm  ^p  yipofiepff,  Bi2i  to  ^peof  ainhp  to 
fifierepop  a-Afia, — Tov  yap  tcupiov  m  avdpinrov  Tsjoxfopivop — i}/i€ft9 
fffiep  oi  ip  avT^  KaX'irap  ainov  Tsjouop^poi^  etc.,  1,  47).  ^^  God 
calls  men,  who  are  created,  sons,  as  though  they  had  been  be- 
gotten. As  they  are  created  natures,  they  can  only  become 
sons  by  receiving  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  is  by  nature  and  truly 
Son.  He  who  was  our  Creator  becomes  our  Father,  from  which 
it  is  clear  that  we  are  not  by  nature  sons,  but  the  Son  who  is  in 
us.  Nor  is  God  by  nature  our  Father,  but  the  Father  of  the 
Word,  which  is  in  us.  But  the  Father  designates  those  sons  in 
whom  He  sees  His  Son "  (2,  59).  ^^  Man  united  with  a  mere 
creature  could  not  have  been  deified,  nor  could  he  have  ven* 
tured  to  present  himself  to  the  Father,  had  not  Christ  been  the 
essential  Word  of  God.  As  man,  He  is  become  the  beginning 
of  the  new  creation  {aprfffj  /coipfy;  /criaeays:) ;  for  He  is  the  man 
created  for  us.  For  this  reason,  this  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  (avpo^)  took  place  in  Him,  in  order  that,  with  that 
which  is  by  nature  divine.  He  might  unite  that  which  is  by  na- 
ture human,  and  the  salvation  and  deification  of  the  human 
{0€<yTolf)(nsi)  might  be  firmly  established"  (2,  70).  "  As  a  wise 
builder  does  not  merely  think  how  to  build  a  house,  but  also 
arranges  it  so  that  it  can  be  restored  if  it  should  receive  damage, 
so  the  basis  of  our  renewal  was  laid  in  Christ  ere  we  existed^  in 
order  that  we  might  be  created  again  in  Him"  (2,  77).    This 
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passage  appears  to  represent  the  connection  of  oar  natnre  with 
Christ  as  so  essential,  that  it  must  have  subsisted  even  if  sin  had 
not  entered  the  world.^  ^  We  must  not  be  surprised^  therefor, 
to  find  Christ  speaking  of  His  image  (rthros;)^  which  is  in  us,  as 
of  Himself ;  for  when  Saul  persecuted  the  Church,  in  which 
was  His  image  and  likeness,  He  said,  as  though  He  Himself 
were  the  object  of  the  persecution, — Saul,  Saul,  why  perse 
cutest  thou  Me?"  Similar  also  is  the  import  of  the  passage, 
Prov.  viii.  22 : — He  speaks  of  the  creation  as  of  Himself. 
After  explaining  in  c.  Ar.  or.  3,  32  f •  that  the  grand  thing  is, 
that  whatever  sufferings  are  undergone,  or  works  are  performed, 
by  a  man  in  Christ,  do  not  concern  this  man  alone,  but  the 
Logos  also,  who  makes  all  things  His  own  (o^io!^  tBuyiroiei)^ 
he  goes  on  to  say, — ^Inasmuch  as  the  flesh  was  bom  of  the  Yir^ 
gin  (Mapia  d&rroKo^)^  He  Himself  was  said  to  have  been  bom, 
who  is  the  principle  of  the  birth  of  others,  namely,  that  He 
might  transfer  our  birth  to  Himself,  and  thus  obtain  the  mas- 
tery over  the  principle  of  death  in  us.'  He  regarded  the  work 
of  redemption,  therefore,  as  already  begun  with  the  act  of  incar- 
nation ;  the  entire  finitude  to  which  He  subjected  Himself,  and 
of  which  that  act  formed  the  beginning,  finds  its  explanation, 
not  in  His  nature,  but  in  His  substitutionary  love.  (Note  55.) 
This  leads  us  to  notice  a  particular  class  of  passages  which 
relate  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  (Note  56.)  C.  Ar.  1,  41 : 
^^  As  man  He  endured  death  for  us,  that  so  He  might  present 
Himself  to  the  Father  for  us.  As  He  died  for  us,  so  also  has 
He  been  exalted  on  our  behalf,  in  order  that,  like  as  we  all  died 
in  the  death  of  Christ,  even  so  we  might  all  be  unutterably 
exalted  in  Him."     ^^  He  takes  our  sufferings  upon  Himself  and 

^  His  meaning  can,  however,  also  be, — The  possibility  oi  the  incarnation 
was  grounded  in  the  creation  itself,  because  the  Logos  or  the  Wisdom  of 
Qod  was  informed  in  the  world  (compare  c.  79) ;  but  still  merely  typica23y, 
in  comparison  with  the  archetype,  wisdom  itself. 

yX9  dvihiufAkf^  «lXX*  itg  r ji  i£  ovpmifou  Xoyov  9V»a^Hrr$s  iig  ovpavo^f  «U«x^«arv 
vap  ttvTOv.  OvxoSir  ovT«  Kxl  rd  <{AX«i  x«^  rov  wuptmroe  ov*  dvtutorttg  tig 
imnw  fAtriinKtv'  Ipu  fAiixkrt  its  eiif^pavotf  «lXX*  ag  f^iot  rot/  Xoyoi/  r^f  tuttBiW 
^mtg  ^traaxi^f4t9,  T^{  ytviffute  i^/Aav  Kctl  m-offns  tUs  vupxixiit  tU$tPi{»f  urret- 
TtBtirrtnf  tie  ro»  XJyoy  (cf.  2,  69)  iyttpofntfici  dvo  yie^  Tiv^Mngr^s  h^  AunfjlttB 
xwrApae^  etc.  Ovxhs  ig  ynhnt^  dhXd  Xo/toit  Xoy^^i/ny;  r^g  vttpKog  hd  tu 
vo  0mO  xtf/oy,  og  Zi  nfi^Ag  lyiyfTO  ff«f S* 
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presents  them  to  the  Father,  interceding  for  us,  that  ihej  maj 
be  destroyed  in  Him"  (4,  6).  ^^  Although  not  weak,  He  took 
upon  Himself  our  weakness ;  although  not  hungering,  He  hun- 
gered ;  He  sacrifices  that  which  is  ours,  in  order  to  extinguish 
it ;  but  instead  of  weaknesses  (which  were  laid  on  Him,  and 
through  His  bearing  of  them  were  extinguished),  He  receives 
gifts  from  God,  of  which  those  will  become  partakers  who  are 
united  with  Him"  (c.  7).  ^^  The  death,  which  is  termed  His,  the 
death  of  the  Logos,  was  a  ransom  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  a 
death  of  death"  (1,  45).  ^^  Laden  with  guilt,  the  world  lay 
under  the  condemnation  of  the  law ;  but  the  Logos  took  the 
judgment  (xplfia)  up  into  Himself,  and  sufiFering  in  the  flesh 
for  all.  He  bestowed  salvation  on  all"  (compare  Ar.  or.  1,  51, 
60;  2,69). 

Similar  expressions  occur  repeatedly  in  the  works  of  the  two 
Gregories  and  of  Basilius.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  after  saying,  in 
Hom.  30, — the  rafireivarrepeu  and  avOpcfyirucarrepcu  ^vol  which 
are  recorded  respecting  Christ,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  i^  &* 
i7/ia9  SvOpamo^ ;  he  proceeds  (c.  3), — r^  Sim  ihovKevae  (rapid 
seal  y€i4aei  teal  nradeay  toS?  ijp^ripoi^  SicL  rijv  ijfieripav  ikev' 
deplav,  Kol  iraxnv  ok  treaw/eev  tnri  tQv  afiaprla^  KaTe)(pfiiifoi^, 
Tl  hi  fiei^ov  avOpanrov  ranrewimfn^  fj  Oe^  irXtuctjiViU  icdX  ya^aOoL 
Oebv  iK  T^  ilU^&o^  ;  The  Oela  eheiaiv  is  commingled  with  the 
iovKucTi  pap^.  On  1  Cor.  xv.  28  (c.  5),  he  remarks, — ^Is  He 
not  now  subject  t  Did  He  need,  as  God,  to  be  subjected  to 
God,  like  a  rebel  t  'ilXX.*  oirm  aK&irei^  &n  &uw€p  tcardpa 
rjKowre  SC  ip,i,  6  rijv  ip,ijp  Xumv  KardpaVf  teal  ipupria  6  aXpmv 
rijv  apApriav  rev  Koap/Wj  koX  ^AShp,  optI  tov  irciKauni  yuferai 
vior  oCrm  icaX  ro  ip^p  cannrorrcucrov  iavrov  iroielrcu  ck  ice^oX^ 
rot)  iravT^  adpMTO^.  "Eo)^  p^  otV  cannrorrcucrov  eya  kclL  crro- 
erM6&;9y  awirorcucro^  to  Kar  ip,k  icdX  o  Xpurrov  \iyera4r  Stop  8k 
xnrorrarfy  ain^  rii  irdpra  {yirorrafffi<T€TCU,  Ze  teal  r^  hrirpniHTei  koX 
T§  p£Tairoii^€i)j  Tore  teal  aurov  rifp  inroray^p  TTCTrXiy/MDicc,  irpoa- 
arpov  ipk  rov  aeawapLepop.  The  Father  subjects  all  things  to 
the  Son,  the  Son  to  the  Father;  the  former  by  His  decree,  the 
latter  by  His  deed.  Thus,  He  who  subjected  it  sets  forth  before 
God  that  which  belongs  to  us,  as  subjected,  by  appropriating  to 
Himself  that  which  belongs  to  us  {ioArrov  iroiovpLevo^  to  fipLere" 
oov).  In  like  manner,  he  then  further  explains  the  desertion  of 
Christ.    He  was  not  left  in  Himself,  either  by  the  Father  or  by 
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His  own  deity,  but  represented  in  Himself  that  which  we  ex- 
perience (ei'  iavT^  TVTToi  ro  fjfUrepop),  ^HfjLck  7^  ^/a€i/  ot 
iyieardKeKeififAOfo^  koX  ircLp&dpofihfOi  irpirepovy  etrra  vuv  irpoa- 
€i\ajfifjbhoi  KoX  ceawa-fMivoi  rdk  rov  amoBcv^  iriBetnv,  ''Ihnrep 
xaX  T^v  a^pocwqv  ^fi&v  teal  to  'jrKrffifiek^  oUeiovfUPo^  rii  i^ 
Slit  Tov  ^pxiKfiov  (Ps.  xxii.)  ^fnfa-iv.  C.  6 : — So  also  most  we 
understand  the  words, — "He  learnt  obedience/*  "He  was  heard." 
As  Logos,  He  was  neither  obedient  nor  disobedient,  for  He  was 
the  Lord;  &^  Bk  SovXov  i^p^  ^rvytcarrafiaivei  rok  ofAoSovXoi^ 

KOX  SovkOl^if  KOX  fJU)p^VT(U  T^  oXXoTplOV,  SKoV  €V  koUT^  iflk  <j>€piOP 

fierii  r&v  ifi&Vy  tua  iv  iavr^  hairoaniirg  rh  'xeipov  C09  icqpov  trvpy 
fj  1&9  drfilBa  7^  ffXM>9,  ic^TO)  fieraKdfic^  r&v  itceiuov  hik  t^v 
ovyKpaacv,  The  perfection  will  consist  in  our  ceasing  to  be 
many,  to  be  as  we  are  now — ^for  now  we  cany  little  or  nothing 
of  God  in  our  movements  and  feelings;  aSX  okoi  OeoeiSeifj 
oKov  0€oO  x^prfTucoX  koL  fAovov^  seeing  that  Christ  is  all  in  all 
(Gal.  iii.  28).  C.  14 : — He  lives  eternally,  in  order  to  intercede 
for  us,  as  a  man  for  my  salvation.  For  He  will  continue  united 
with  the  flesh  which  He  has  assumed,  until  He  shall  have  deified 
me  by  the  power  of  the  incarnation  (r§  Swdfiei  1^9  audpfoirrf- 
<r€c»9  ifik  0€ov  irovqaij).  (Note  57.)  30,  21 : — He  is  called  (and 
is)  Man,  ovp^  Xva  xtopfqOy  yJbvov  Bid  (nifioTO^  awfuuriVy  oXXoi? 
ov/e  &p  jdoopijdeU  Bid  to  rfj^  ^wrea^^  oKfprroPy  oXX*  &a  #eal  arflouTQ 
BC  eavrov  rov  avOpanrov,  Sairep  ^vpof  yevop^vo^  r^  iravrl  <l>vpd- 
uarif  Kol  7rpo9  iaurop  ivoMra^  rd  xwrcucpiBhf  oKop  Xuirff  rov  koto- 
KpipMTOfiy  iravra  xmkp  irdpreap  yepofiepo^  Saa  i^/acS?,  irkifp  rf}^ 
dpMpria^y  a&fjuif  '^i^,  Mod?.  Similar  passages  are  contained  in 
the  Ep.  ad  Cledon.  1,  10,  14. 

A  more  complete  conception  of  the  mediation,  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  entire  race  by  the  God-man,  could  not  be  framed 
than  the  one  given  here.  Gregory,  like  Athanasius,  did  not 
derive  it  from  the  Logos  as  He  is  in  Himself,  but  from  the  Logos 
mcamate ;  or  from  the  fact  that,  as  to  His  humanity.  He  became 
the  vine-stock,  the  Head,  which,  as  it  is  the  first,  so  also  is  it  the 
principle  of  the  whole, — the  whole  in  its  simple,  powerful,  all- 
mastering,  and  all-appropriating  unity .^ 

^  Athanadus  did  not  hold  Origen's  doctrine,  that  Christ  became  an 
angel  for  angels ;  bat  still  he  believed  that  the  incarnation  had  some  sort 
of  a  reference  to  them  also.  P^yiously  they  had  not  seen  the  Logos ;  kmt 
nnce  He  has  become  man,  they  behold  Him,  c.  Ar.  or.  4,  S6. 
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Specially  rich  in  passages  of  this  kind  are  the  works  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.  According  to  him,  God,  in  aniting  Himself 
with  one  man,  united  Himself  with  the  whole  of  hnmanity, 
assumed  the  entire  race,  because  the  one  man  whom  He  assumed 
was  the  airofr)^^  in  which  all  men  are  potentially  or  prindpially 
included.  Humanity  is,  in  his  view,  one  living  being,  hf  ^&ov ; 
hence  the  divine  power  of  the  Head,  which  b  at  the  same  time 
an  integral  member  of  the  great  body  of  humanity,  diffused 
itself  through  the  whole  race.  And  so,  in  this  One  all  died; 
and  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  this  One  is  the  resurrec- 
tion and  exaltation  of  all.  This  fact  is  brought  also  into  the 
most  intimate  connection  with  baptism  and  the  Eucharist. 
(Note  58.) 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

THE  CHBI8TOLOOY  OF  THB  ARIA178  AND  OF  KABGELLU8,  AlO) 
ITS  BEDABOUTION  BT  TQE  TEACHEB8  OF  THE  GHUBCH. 

Kefebenoe  has  been  already  made  to  the  Christologyof  Arius 
and  of  the  Sabellianism  revived  by  Marcellus ;  but  we  have 
only  given  closer  attention  to  it,  so  far  as  the  view  to  be  taken 
of  one  aspect  of  the  Person  of  Christ  depended  on  the  form 
assumed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  We  have  therefore 
still  a  word  to  say  regarding  their  view  of  the  human  aspect, 
and  of  the  unity  of  the  person. 

The  First*bom  of  creation,  whom  the  Arians  say  became 
man,  is  a  being  of  another  genus  than  man  : — still,  however,  a 
creature,  which,  on  the  ground  of  its  mutability  (r/Mirrov),  of 
its,  in  the  first  instance,  merely  growing,  unestablished  virtue, 
of  its  imperfect  knowledge,  and  above  all,  of  the  freedom  of 
choice  attributed  to  it  in  common  with  all  finite  rational  beings, 
may  be  described  as  possessing  all  the  elements  strictly  consti- 
tutive of  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  humanity  of  Christ.  Arian- 
ism  was  therefore  unable  to  concede  to  Christ  a  human  soul : 
for  how  could  two  finite  beings,  two  free  wills  and  so  forth,  be 
conceived  to  be  conjoined  in  one  and  the  same  person  T  It  con- 
sequently attached  equal  importance  to  the  two  principles; — 
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1.  Whenever  the  spiritual  aspect  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  having 
humbled  itself,  it  must  be  referred  to  the  Logos ;  2.  Christ  had 
no  human  soul ;  but  the  bright  ludfic  substance  assumed  a  hu- 
man body,  partially  in  order  to  veil  itself,  partially  in  order  to 
become  visible  to  men. 

The  latter  principle  evidently  renders  it  impossible  tliat 
Christ  should  have  been  the  subject  of  an  actual  development 
from  youth  upwards.  The  higher,  premundane,  lucific  spirit 
must  have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  virtue,  of  ripeness  in 
general,  ere  He  became  man.  Accordingly,  it  was  impossible 
that  He  should  learn  and  grow  after  a  human  fashion,  beginning 
at  the  lowest  stage ;  and  tihe  entire  process  through  which  Christ 
is  said  to  have  passed,  becomes  Docetical,  unless  we  resort  to  the 
monstrous  supposition,  that  this  highest  creature  reduced  itself 
again  to  the  level  of  a  potence,  plunged  into  Lethe  after  the 
manner  of  the  Platonic  souls,  and  metamorphosed  itself  to  an 
earlier  stage  of  its  existence,  in  order  to  be  able  to  become  man. 
But  if  Christ's  growth  were  a  mere  appearance.  His  conflicts.  His 
temptations  also,  were  an  appearance ;  and  one  cannot  under- 
stand why  He  should  be  rewarded  for  them.  Moreover,  what 
reward  could  be  conferred  on  Him  t  All  that  Arians  could  do 
at  this  point,  was  to  represent  that  higher  spirit,  whom  even  prior 
to  His  incarnation  they  designate  Creator  and  First-bom,  as  re- 
turning to  the  position  He  occupied  before ;  for,  as  He  had  no 
human  soul,  they  could  not  fairly  speak  of  His  humanity  being 
exalted  and  becoming  eternal.  But  the  body  by  itself  could 
only,  strictly  speaking,  be  the  instrument  of  a  momentary  theo- 
phany ;  it  could  not  have  an  eternal  significance.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  Christ  of  Arianism,  who  is  a  higher  spirit, 
walking  upon  earth,  and  apparently  undergoing  a  development 
in  a  human  body,  was  really  a  completely  mythical  shape.  At 
this  point,  Arianism,  which  commenced  with  being  jejune  and 
coldly  logical,  assumes  a  fantastical  character,  and  reveals  an 
affinity  with  Qnosticism ;  which  also  we  have  found  to  combine 
within  itself  the  opposite  eleiiients  of  Ebionism  and  Docetism. 
In  order  to  reduce  the  miracle  of  the  incarnation  to  as  low  a 
level  as  possible,  Arianism  began  with  referring  all  the  defects 
that  are  attributed  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ  to  His  higher 
nature ;  and  now,  as  though  by  way  of  punishment,  instead  of 
a  miraculous  person,  it  was  compelled  to  adopt  a  monstrosity, 
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and  the  veritable  humanity^  for  which  it  apparently  took  up 
arms,  was  dissipated  into  a  Docetical  seeming  In  one  word,  as 
frequently  occurs  elsewhere,  Arianism  preferred  the  marveUous 
to  the  miraculous,  taught  by  the  Church. 

This  aspect  of  the  Arian  system  did  not  remain  entirely 
unnoticed  even  at  an  earlier  period ;  but  all  eyes  were  at  first 
so  completely  occupied  with  its  trinitarian  aspect,  that  neither 
Arians  themselves  further  developed  the  Christological  prin- 
ciples of  their  system,  nor  did  the  Church  teachers  recognise 
the  real  significance  of  this  point.  In  Antioch  alone,  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Nicene  Council,  was  a  protesting  voice  raised 
against  the  Arian  principle,  that  Christ  assumed  a  body  without 
soul,  by  the  Bishop  Eusebius.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  Arians  themselves,  in  laying  down  and  frequently  referring 
to  the  principle,  were  led,  not  so  much  by  a  conviction  of  its 
indispensableness  to  the  complete  construction  of  their  Christo- 
logy,  as  by  a  feeling  that  it  was  a  convenient  and  near-lying 
middle  idea.  For,  had  it  once  been  decided  that  Christ  assumed, 
not  a  human  soul,  but  merely  a  human  body,  then  the  conclu- 
sion was  inevitable,  that  the  lower  utterances  regarding  Christ 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  referring,  as  they  unquestionably 
do,  to  a  spiritual,  and  not  to  a  merely  corporeal  element,  must 
hold  good  of  His  higher  nature,  which  was  in  reality  the  only 
spiritual  element  in  EQm.    (Note  59.) 

We  should  have  expected  that,  in  order  to  refute  this  line  of 
argumentation,  the  Church  would  have  at  once  fallen  back  on 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  soul  of  Christ,  which  had  never  been 
retracted.  So  far  as  we  know,  however,  the  only  teacher  in  the 
East  who  did  so  prior  to  Apollinaris,  was  Eustathius  in  Antioch. 
According  to  Epiphanius  (de  Ancorat.  c.  33),  the  doctrine,  that 
the  Son  of  God  assiuned,  not  a  human  soul,  but  merely  a  human 
body,  had  long  been  held  by  the  school  of  Lucian.  Although 
Lucian's  motive  in  laying  down  the  principle  was  probably  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  influenced  his  followers,^ — ^for  neither 
he,  nor,  at  first,  Arius,  had  been  specially  concerned  to  represent 
the  Logos  as  mutable, — still,  we  must  conclude  it  to  have  been 
ventilated  for  the  first  time  in  Antioch,  especially  as  the  Arians 

*  Without  distmgnisbing  between  Lucian  and  the  Arians,  between 
Lndan  and  Lucianists,  Epiphanius  (1.  o.)  attributes  the  Arian  motiye  to 
both  the  latter. 
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appealed  very  readily  to  Lucian,  and  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  their  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  that  which  in  his  hands  had 
probably  related  solely  to  Christology.  We  know  not  merely 
that  EustathiuB  disapproved  of  the  Arian  denial  of  the  human 
soul  of  Christ,  but  aJso  how  far  he  succeeded  in  securing  to  the 
doctrine  thereof  a  positive  and  independent  significance.  (Note 
60.) 

Marcellus,  as  we  know,  conceived  the  divine  in  Christ  to  be 
the  active  principle,  the  human  the  passive :  the  human  by  itself 
he  represented  as  completely  will-less,  as  a  mere  organ  of  the 
divine  hfip^iOj  as  passive  in  the  manner  in  which  the  prophets 
were  held  to  have  been  passive  during  their  ecstasies.  He  was 
unable  to  conceive  the  human  consciousness  as  awake  and  alive ; 
indeed,  he  scarcely  conceded  it  an  existence,  and  therefore  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  question  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ 
as  did  tlie  Arians. 

Now,  the  Church  teachers  refused  to  content  themselves 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  ray,  or  of  an  operation  of  the 
Logos  from  the  distance,  in  the  man  Jesus  (see  Note  58 ; 
Basilius,  Hom.  25),  whether  supposed  to  constitute  Christ  a 
theophany,  or  to  produce  a  holy  man  whom  it  unites  with  God* 
If  it  were  not  the  Logos  Himself  who  became  man ;  if  the  in- 
carnation were  not  that  of  the  Logos ;  if  the  doings  and  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  did  not  in  some  way  pertain  to  the  Logos  as  His 
own ;  th^  saw  clearly  that  they  were  deprived  of  that  which 
they  believed  highest  and  best.  Theophanies  belong  to  the  Old 
Testament ;  imder  the  New,  they  are  Docetical :  but  if  Christ  is 
a  mere  man,  who,  although  He  already  existed  apart  from,  was 
assumed  by,  the  Logos,  the  saying  holds  true, — ^^  Cursed  is  he 
who  putteth  his  trust  in  men."  On  innumerable  occasions, 
therefore,  does  Athanasius  say, — Our  redemption  consists  in  His 
making  His  own  that  which  belongs  to  us.  He  not  merely  had^ 
but  was  J  man.  Even  the  Jews  would  allow  us  a  theophany ; 
that  would  be  no  stumblingblock  to  them ;  even  to  an  indwell- 
ing little  objection  would  be  raised,  for  the  Logos  came  in 
former  days  to  the  saints  who  received  Him  worthily.  But 
concerning  none  of  them  was  it  said,  when  they  were  bom, — 
The  Logos  Himself  is  bom;  or,  when  they  suffered, — The 
Logos  Himself  suffered.  Precisely  this,  however,  must  be  said 
of  Christ.    That  He  made  His  own  that  which  was  low, — ^this^^ 
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the  point  of  the  whole  matter,  without  which  the  very  soul  of 
Christianity  is  lost — ^this  offends  them.  Only  on  that  supposi- 
tion, however,  can  humanity  be  said  to  have  been  exalted  to  God 
in  Christ.  (Note  61.)  Had  not  the  opinion  of  Athanasius 
been,  that  humanity  was  completely  assumed,  and  that  what 
the  Logos  assumed  He  constituted  part  of  Himself,  how  could 
he  have  taught  that  our  entire  nature,  of  which  the  soul  surely 
forms  an  essential  feature,  was  redeemed  and  established  in  the 
divine  by  the  Logos?* 

More  indefinite  descriptions  of  the  mode  of  being  of  God  in 
Christ  are  the  following : — ^The  akp^  was  His  ohco^t  vao^  (c.  An 
3,  52,  53) ;  which  passage,  however,  is  to  be  supplemented  by 
3,  30  (see  Note  61).  So  also  the  expression, — Humanity  was 
the  organ  of  the  Logos,  by  which  He  revealed  Himself  ever 
more  completely, — is  merely  a  relative  description.  It  expresses 
the  relation  of  the  God-man  to  His  work,  and  the  fact  that  the 
impulse  proceeded  from  the  Logos.  This  comparison,  by  itself, 
however,  would  reduce  the  humanity  of  Christ  to  a  passive, 
lifeless  accident.  Hence,  the  most  perfect  expression  attained 
by  Athanasius  is, — The  Word  did  not  progress ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  humanity  (cr^/o{)  was  not  Wisdom  (to  the 
avBpdnrwov  pertains  djvoeiv) ;  but  it  was  made  the  body  of 
Wisdom ;  that  is,  it  set  forth  Wisdom  in  the  sphere  of  actuality 
(c.  Ar.  3,  53.  T^9  Xo^las  a&iui  yiyovev  ^  aap^  =  SvOptamaf; 
in  3,  30).  The  aap^  was  not  Wisdom;  so  far  as  it  was 
Wisdom,  Wisdom  did  not  progress  in  wisdom ;  it  did  not  suffer, 
and  so  forth,  in  itself.  But  it  was  so  one  with  humanity,  that 
we  may  fairly  say,  it  progressed  aapKl ;  for  the  human  in  it 

*  We  might  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion  if  we  aasamed  that  Athana- 
sius recognised  no  other  evil  than  corporeal  death,  from  which  men  needed 
deUverance.  But,  however  important  the  rdle  played  in  his  system  by  such 
ideas  as  ^iyurogy  d^etyaaiet^  etc.,  he  does  not  limit  redemption  solely  to 
them;  for  he  knows  something  also  of  guilt  and  sin.  How  could  he  further 
say,  c.  Ar.  8,  58 : — ^Ey  avr^  ydp  fy  ij  ceip^  ii  vpoxovrouvth  km}  eti/rov  T^iytrettj 
xttl  rw(t  7y»  'Kk'Kiy  ^  rtty  dy^piivuv  v'^oxot^  Aimnog  ^id  rev  avyorrm  Xoyoy 
hufiiuyfi  ?  Indeed,  it  is  altogether  very  clear  that  Athanasius  caunot  have 
referred  Christ's  progress  in  wisdom  to  His  body  (c.  Ar.  8,  52,  58),  any 
more  than  in  our  case ;  but  it  is  quite  as  impossible  that  he  should  have 
referred  it  to  the  Logos  (c.  51).  There  is,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to 
say  that  he  presupposed  the  existence  of  a  soul  in  the  a»pi^  in  the  »y0ptiviyii 
^U9t(y  etc  (c.  Ar.  3,  80) :  without,  however,  giving  special  prominence  to 
it  as  a  constituent  element  of  the  complete  human  nature. 
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(t^  avOpdjfjTivov  hf  r^  Xo^lq)  advanced,  gradually  transcended 
human  nature,  and  was  deified  {yrrepavafiaivov  ica'f  oXlrfov  rrpf 
avdpamiinpf  ifwctv  seal  OeairoiovfJLevov  Koi  op^avov  airrr^  irpo^  rrjv 
ivepyeiav  rrj^  Beimfro^  KciX  Trjv  SKKa/JAftw  ainrj^  yivofiepov  /cal 
<f>(uv6fjL€vov  irSun  (compare  c.  52).  Ibid. :  Av^duovro^  iv  fjXMcia 
rov  awfiaro^  awerreSlSoTO  hf  airr^  luu  ij  1^9  deorfjro^  ifxxvipo)^ 
<rt9>  fcaX  iBelionno  nrapk  ttociv,  ort  vai^  deov  ioT^y  koX  Oeig  ^v 
iv  T^  {TfofiarC).  The  true  sense  of  the  words,  "He  grew  in 
grace  and  wisdom,"  is  consequently  thi8,-He  progressed  in  and 
through  Himself  {avrh^  ev  iavr^  vpoeKcrtrreVj  c.  52),  for  17 
So<l>ia  ^oSofivfacv  eaury  oLcov,  kc^  iv  eavrQ  rov  oucov  irpOK&ir-' 
reiv  hroUt.  Athanasius  can  scarcely  have  meant  that  the  body 
of  Christ  grew  in  wisdom;  he  must  therefore  have  included 
the  soul  of  Christ  in  the  avOpa/mvov. 

But,  however  many  hints  of  the  doctrine  of  a  human  soul 
of  Christ  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Athanasius,  one  thing 
is  lacking — freedom  of  choice.  He  lays  great  stress  on  it  for 
men,  but  he  never  attributes  it  to  Christ.  This  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  he,  whose  system,  as  a  whole,  insists  on  the  full  and 
entire  humanity  of  Christ  in  general,  and  on  a  human  soul  in 
particular,  who,  as  it  would  at  first  sight  appear,  must  have 
been  driven,  even  by  his  opponents,  to  set  that  forth  which 
would  have  disarmed  them,  yet  hesitated  to  give  special  promi- 
nence to  freedom  of  choice.  Freedom  of  choice  and  mutability 
occupied  so  large  a  place  in  the  system  of  Arius,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  bore  rather  the  character  of  the  deed  of  a 
finite  ^irit  than  of  a  deed  of  God.  The  rpeirrov  ascribed  to 
even  this  person  made  the  decree  of  redemption  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  accomplishment  doubtful ;  nay  more,  it  reduced  the 
divine  redemption  to  a  self-redemption.  Athanasius  feared, 
and  not  without  reason,  being  compelled  to  admit  of  freedom  of 
choice  in  this  sense,  if  he  should  give  special  prominence  to  the 
ftdl  human  soul.  In  one  word,  the  entire  danger  to  which  the 
stability  of  the  faith  and  the  divine-human  Uuio  were  exposed 
by  the  Arian  rpeirrov,  threatened  to  break  forth  from  the 
system  of  the  Church  itself  at  another  point,  if  the  doctrine  of 
the  human  soul  of  Christ  were  allowed  that  integral  significance 
which  it  had  in  the  form  in  which  it  last  appeared,  to  wit,  in 
the  systems  of  Origen  and  Paul  of  Samosata ;  unless,  indeed, 
such  a  conception  was  formed  of  it,  as  should   prevent  its 
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freedom  of  choice  from  undermining  the  certainty  of  the  divine 
decrees  and  of  their  accomplishment.    (Note  62.) 

On  the  other  hand,  however^  it  is  quite  as  evident  that  the 
incarnation  must  remain  Docetical  as  to  its  main  feature,  so 
long  as  Sabellianism  and  Arianism  had  not  been  confuted  in 
this  point  also.  The  great  progress  made  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  aspect,  or  in  that  of  the  Trinity,  must  remain  com- 
pletely without  that  influence  on  Christology  which  it  ought  to 
have,  if  a  representation  were  adopted  of  human  nature,  such 
as  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  hypostasis  of  the  Son,  which 
is  of  like  substance  with  God,  should  be  conjoined  in  vital  unity 
with  a  complete  humanity ;  or,  otherwise  expressed,  Christology 
would  derive  no  advantage  from  the  labours  of  the  Trinitarian 
Period,  notwithstanding  that  it  gave  them  their  impulse,  if 
decided  progress  were  not  made,  above  all,  in  relation  to  the 
human  aspect.  To  the  required  advance,  the  Church  was,  as 
it  were,  driven  by  Apollinarism. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

APOLLINABISli  AND  ITS  OVERTHROW  BT  THE  CHITRCH. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  systems  occurring  in  the  History 
of  Dogmas,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  younger  Apollinaris  of 
Laodicea,  a  man  who  was  distinguished  for  comprehensive 
culture,  intellectual  power  and  depth,  and  who  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  devotedness  to  the  Church  and  sincere  piety. 
Not  only  did  Athanasius  therefore  hold  him  in  high  esteem,  but 
even  Epiphanius  treated  him  with  respect  and  consideration. 

He  was  a  remarkable  man,  if  only  on  one  account,  namely, 
that  he  himself  was  the  turning-point  at  which  the  Church 
ceased  to  devote  that  exclusive  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  which  it  had  for  a  considerable  time  devoted,  and  began 
those  Christological  investigations  which  engaged. its  powers 
unremittedly,  especially  in  the  East,  during  centuries  to  come. 
He  was,  in  particular,  the  occasion  of  the  Church's  decidedly 
aiBrming  the  existence  of  that  feature  of  the  humanity  of  Christ 
which  had  hitherto  held  a  precarious  position,  to  wit.  His  true 
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human  soul.  But  the  question  regarding  the  human  soul  of 
Christ  at  once  gives  rise  to  a  new  problem,  that  of  the  unity  of 
the  two  natures ;  indeed,  the  theoij  of  Apollinaris  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  premature  attempt  at  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
This  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  point  which  gradually  compelled 
the  Church  to  investigate  the  question, — whether  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  is  to  be  conceived  as  impersonal  or  personal. 
In  denying  the  existence  of  a  human  soul  of  Christ,  Apollinaris 
meant  to  represent  His  human  nature  as  impersonal ;  and  in 
this  respect,  we  may  fairly  assert  that  the  Church,  in  its  later 
doctrinal  inquiries,  arrived  at  the  very  goal  towards  which 
Apollinaris,  actuated  by  regard  for  the  unity  of  the  divine- 
human  person,  believed  it  necessary  to  strive ;  with  the  differ- 
ence, however,  that  the  coarser  form  of  a  denial  of  the  human 
soul  of  Christ  adopted  by  the  latter,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
assumption  of  a  double  personality,  was  exchanged  by  the  former, 
for  the  finer  form  of  teaching,  that  Christ  had  a  human  soul,  but 
an  impersonal  human  nature. 

The  sources  of  information  respecting  ApoUinarism  are 
pretty  copious  (Note  G3)  ;  but  it  has  been  hitherto  impossible  to 
make  clearly  out  what  Apollinaris'  own  opinions  were,  in  several 
important  respects.  That  the  school  of  Apollinaris  fell  into  in- 
consistency with  themselves,  and  became  untrue  to  their  master, 
in  some  points,  is  certain.  But  it  is  less  certain  whether  Apol- 
linaris was  always  self-consistent  in  his  teachings.  There  will 
be  no  reason,  however,  for  doubting  the  matter,  if  it  can  be 
shown,  that  those  who  charge  him  with  changing  his  views,  as, 
for  example,  Theodoret,  were  unable  to  perceive  that  opinions 
which  seemed  self-contradictory,  and  to  belong  to  different  stages 
in  his  intellectual  history,  are  really  very  compatible  with  each 
other.  Confusion  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  view 
taken  of  the  principles  of  Apollinaris,  specially  through  the 
unhesitating  ascription  to  him  of  ideas,  which  bore  a  distant  or 
closer  family  resemblance  to  his  system,  notwithstanding  they 
made  their  appearance  prior  to,  and  in  total  independence  of 
him.  By  Apollinaris  himself  they  were  probably  never  adopted ; 
but  first  by  a  portion  of  his  school,  which  appears  unquestion- 
ably to  have  identified  itself  with  these  earlier  tendencies,  in 
consequence  of  a  certain  affinity  with  them.  These  tendencies 
were  in  part  of  a  patripassian  character ;  though  the  doctrine 

VOL.  II.  z 
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of  a  suffering  or  a  change,  undergone  by  God,  had  been  mean- 
while modified  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  had  been  re- 
stricted in  its  application  to  the  Son :  connected  therewith, 
however,  was  a  partial  revival  of  Gnostic  elements,  such  as  the 
doctrines  of  a  heavenly  humanity  of  Christ,  of  a  merely  apparent 
birth,  and  so  forth.  These  reviving  tendencies  might  derive  a 
certain  support  from  the  great  stress  laid  by  Apollinaris  on  the 
unity  of  Christ,  and  his  decided  antagonism  to  the  duality  of  the 
natures :  and  so,  vice  vers&,  they  afforded  a  certain  support  to 
the  idea  of  Apollinaris.  For  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these 
suppositions — ^both  the  supposition  that  the  divine  nature  became 
human,  and  consequently  underwent  conversion ;  and  the  sup- 
position that  the  human  nature  was  derived  from  the  divine, 
and  the  humanity  was  a  heavenly  one — appeared  favourable  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  two  natures.  Our  object,  how- 
ever, must  be  to  separate  Apollinaris  from  those  tendencies,  and 
to  view  him  simply  as  he  was  in  himself.  For,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  greater  weight  must  be  laid  on  the  distinct  hints 
given  by  ancient  writers,  that  Aix>llinaris  taught  an  actual  birth 
from  Mary,  and  repudiated  the  notion  of  a  conversion  of  God 
into  humanity, — ^hints  which  Epiphanius  in  particular  repeats 
(1.  c.\ — than  upon  the  confusion  of  the  view  really  entertained 
by  ApoUinaris  with  theorems  set  forth  by  his  school,  and  by 
men  who  were  totally  independent  of  him — a  confusion  so  very 
possible,  where  the  acquaintance  with  his  system  was  but  super- 
ficial.    (Note  64.) 

Athanasius  (Ep.  ad  Epict.  2)  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  views  pertinent  to  this  matter,  which  were  at  that  time  en- 
tertained in  Corinth,  and  which  he  drew  fi*om  a  work  written 
by  a  member  of  the  party,  apparently  tmder  the  title  of  {nro- 
livrffiora.  In  order  to  retain  the  unity  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
(this  question  was  really  the  motive  principle  of  their  inquiries), 
whilst  conceding  to  Him  a  specific  dignity,  they  derived  His 
humanity  from  the  essence  of  the  Logos ;  and  in  so  far  enter- 
tained the  notion  of  a  heavenly  humanity.  The  body  bom  of 
Mary  was  ofioova-iov  r^  rod  Xoyov  Oeorqri, ;  consequently,  in  their 
view,  there  was  no  duality  of  natures  in  Christ.  The  body,  say 
they,  is  not  younger  than  the  deity  of  the  Logos,  but  coetemal 
with  it  {cwa&iov  axnA  SiA  ircarro^  yeyevrjcBcu,  €7r€iZrj  ix  t^ 
ovcia^  Try:  Xo^loj^  awitrrq).    If  the  humanity  of  Christ  be  re- 
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garded  as  an  independent  whole,  instead  of  being  derived  from 
the  Logos,  His  exaltation  would  be  the  introduction  of  a  Tetrad, 
instead  of  a  Trinity,  into  God ;  inasmuch  as  the  human  also  is 
represented  as  raised  to  God  in  Him.  But,  however  decidedly 
they  asserted  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  derived  from  the 
essence  of  the  Logos,  they  could  not  immediately  identify  it  with 
His  deity ;  for  then  the  humanity  would  have  had  no  existence 
at  all,  and  the  Docetism  to  which  they  in  other  respects  tended 
would  have  gained  the  upper  hand.  For  this  reason,  by  way  of 
more  carefully  defining  the  notion  of  the  heavenly  humanity, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Logos,  they  supplemented  it  as  fol- 
lows,— The  Logos  formed  a  body  capable  of  suffering,  out  of 
His  own  substance,  by  conversion  (fierairohfae) ;  as  td  one  aspect 
of  His  essence.  He  renounced  His  immutability,  fell  away  from 
His  own  nature  {^XKdyfi  rry:  tBleu:  ^^0-60)9),  and  thus  converted 
Himself  into  flesh,  bones,  and  an  entire  body.  In  this  way,  the 
deity  of  the  Sou,  which  is  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father,  curtailed  itself  and  reduced  itself  from  perfection  to 
imperfection  (arekiff;  yeyovev  ifc  reKeiov)}  Accordingly,  they 
were  able  to  say  both,  that  which  was  nailed  to  the  cross  was  not 
so  much  a  body  like  ours,  as  the  hqfuovprp^  ovaia  of  Wisdom 
itself,  that  is,  the  nature  in  God  the  Logos,  by  which  He  also 
created  the  world :  and,  that  Christ  who  suffered  in  the  flesh, 
and  was  crucified,  was  not  the  Lord  and  God,  not  the  Son  of 
God ;  for  that  in  Him  which,  in  the  stricter  sense,  was  divine 
and  unchangeaible,  could  not  become  man  and  suffei;,  but 
merely  that  which,  in  one  aspect  of  His  being.  He  became 
and  set  forth,  to  which  He  humbled  Himself,  into  which  He 
converted  Himself.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  on  this  sup- 
position, apart  from  all  other  considerations,  precisely  that 
which  was,  in  the  strict  sense,  divine  in  the  Logos  did  not  be- 
come man :  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the  teachers  of  the  Church, 

^  Besides  the  forenmners  of  ApoUinaris,  with  whose  names  we  are  not 
acquainted,  mention  should  here  be  made  of  a  part  of  his  Bchool,  which 
Theodoret  (her.  fab.  4,  9,  ell.  8)  is  candid  enough  to  distingubh  from  the 
master  himself.    4,  9 : — Iloxi^iof  (elsewhere  also  called  Polemo)  »«i  wvov 

oltmtp  Xiyi/  ytytvita^at  Koi  KpAeif  r^f  himrof  ttal  rov  vitf^ttros.  (Hence  the 
name  SjnousisstB  given  them  by  Diodorus  and  Theodoret.)  Kal  ^Ixxo/  3/ 
riPtf  tK  riif  *  Avoynptipiov  ovvuyttyiig  i«  ruv  wp»puf  i^ttoti»  ««irf  AiiXt/tfi»«/  rov 
xvpiov  TO  96tfit»,     Atu^opu  li  iup6itri(  h  rote  tKUPQU  ffvyypctfcfiatci  liyfAttra  0/ 
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such  a  view  would  throw  us  back  on  the  Gnostic  duality  of 
Christ. 

Inconsistent  with  the  theory  just  set  forth  seems  the  last 
feature  thereof,  as  reported  by  Athanasius : — ^The  Word  entered 
into  a  holy  man,  as  into  one  of  the  prophets ;  He  Himself,  how- 
ever, did  not  become  man  when  He  assumed  the  body  from  Mary, 
but  Christ  was  one ;  another^  the  Logos  of  God,  who  existed 
before  Mary  and  before  the  ^ons,  and  who  was  the  Son  of  the 
Father.  For  whence  the  holy  man,  into  whom  the  Word  en- 
tered, if  the  said  man  was  nothing  more  than  the  Logos,  who 
had  converted  Himself  into  a  man,  as  to  the  one  aspect  of  His 
being  f  The  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  appears  to  be  the 
following : — ^That  that  which  we  may  designate  nature  in  the 
Logos  is  first  distinguished  from,  and  then  again  combined  with, 
that  in  Him  which,  in  the  strict  sense,  was  deity  and  spirit.  In 
the  view  of  the  advocates  of  this  theory,  the  fact  of  its  deriva- 
tion from  the  Logos  seemed  to  secure  the  unity  of  the  entire 
Person  of  Christ ;  but  it  is  derived  from  Him  in  different  ways, 
fts  pbysical  aspect  was  the  nature  of  the  Logos,  converted, 
transformed  into  a  man ;  the  proper  deity  of  the  Logos  did  not 
become  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  gave  this  man  a  share  in 
itself,  in  that  it  animated  him  spiritually  after  the  manner  of 
the  prophets.  Thus  the  elements  contained  in  the  Logos  may, 
in  a  certain  sense,  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  man  Jesus, 
though  in  a  reverse  order; — ^namely,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
which  in  the  Logos  was  merely  a  potence,  to  wit,  the  capability 
of  converting  Himself  into  a  man,  had  become  in  Jesus  an  ac- 
tuality, and  formed  the  basis  of  further  developments ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  in  the  Son  of  God  which  was  an  actuality, 
to  wit,  the  deity,  was  in  Jesus  a  mere  potence  or  power.  In  a 
word,  the  poles  in  the  conception  of  the  Son  changed  places,  as 
it  were,  and  the  result  of  this  change  was  the  incarnation. 

With  this  theory  the  assumption  of  an  actual  body  derived 
from  Mary  would  seem  to  be  incompatible.  And,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  heretics  whom  Athanasius  had  in  view,  notwithstand- 
ing the  stress  they  laid  on  the  concrete  humanity  of  Christ,  pro- 
bably did  not  themselves  teach  that  Jesus  had  a  body  derived 
from  the  substance  of  Mary.*     The  same  remark  may,  in  all 

^  Ad  EjASt.  2  : — Ov*  U  M»pim{,  dXTi  i*  r^s  ittvrov  otviW  fttrtvoinatw 
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probability^  be  made  regarding  the  heretics  whom  Basilius 
attacks.^  But  that  such  a  view  must  necessarily  lead  back  to 
the  long-repudiated  Docetism  is  so  very  self-evident,^  that  we 
can  understand  how  efforts  might,  nay  more,  must  be  made,  to 
combine  the  theory  referred  to  with  the  idea  of  Christ's  deriv- 
ing His  humanity  from  the  substance  of  Mary.  And  this  we 
find  in  some  of  the  heretics  mentioned  by  Hilary  (see  Note  64). 
According  to  the  eleventh  canon  of  the  Synod  of  Sirmium,  be- 
sides the  form  referred  to  above,  according  to  which,  the  Word 
converted  Himself  into  flesh,  and  set  forth  this  flesh  out  of 
Himself,  there  existed  another,  according  to  which,  already  ex- 
isting flesh  was  received  or  assumed  by  the  Word,  in  the  sense, 
namely,  that  He  converted  Himself  into  the  material  which  He 
found  already  existing  (the  Son  ^^  demutationem  sustinentem 
camem  aceepisse").  In  a  similar  manner,  Tertullian  speaks  of 
a  twofold  possibility  in  relation  to  the  bodies  of  the  angels  who 
appeared  in  Old  Testament  times,  to  wit,  that  they  either  gave 
themselves  bodies  out  of  themselves,  or  took  them  from  the 
sether.  The  latter  also  may  be  termed  a  conversion,  in  so  far 
as  the  angels  constituted  the,  in  itself,  foreign  material,  a  form 
of  manifestation  of  themselves,  and  thus  a  mode  of  their  own 
existence.  Such  a  doctrine  of  conversion,  however,  necessitated 
the  giving  up  of  the  notion  of  a  humanity  whose  substance  was 
heavenly.  This  latter  theory  approached  considerably  nearer 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church ;  for  the  Church  also  held  that  the 
Logos  appropriated  from  Mary  a  substance  essentially  foreign 
to  Him,  and  constituted  it  a  form  of  His  self-manifestation.  Its 
advocates,  however,  probably  meant  to  go  further;  at  all  events, 
if  their  prime  aim  was  to  preserve  the  unity  of  Christ.  That 
they  should  consent  to  representing  the  material  taken  from 
Mary  as  something  foreign  to  the  Logos,  was  impossible ;  their 
only  course,  therefore,  was  to  lessen  the  distance  between  the 
Logos  and  the  humanity,  into  which  He  converted  Himself, 
either  by  the  enhancement  of  the  human,  on  the  ground  of  the 
divinity  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  consequently  of  the 
nature  of  Mary  and  the  material  taken  from  her ;  or  by  the 

^  Ovpiptop  ffafcct  ix^PTu  rojr  Kt/^/ov  vupuytyiy^^tu.  Further,  they  say  :— 
It^  avr^p  niy  ^«nfr«e  rd  dp^pavuw  hetfi»tintP  7F»hi.   Basil.  £p.  65,  T.  3, 104  f . 

'  Aa  is  remarked  by  Athanasios  in  the  Epistle  above  referred  to,  and 
by  Basilios. 
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depreciation  of  the  Logos.  As  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
adopted  the  former  plan,  like  some  later  writers,  for  example, 
in  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  nor  to  have  derived  the 
material  in  Mary,  along  with  the  whole  of  external  nature, 
from  the  nature  of  the  creative  Logos,  there  only  remained  to 
them  the  latter  alternative — the  alternative  of  approximating 
the  Logos  to  the  flesh,  on  whose  full  humanity,  derived  from 
Mary,  they  were  resolved  to  insist.  And  accordingly  they  said, 
— ^The  Logos  converted  Himself  into  a  form  which  rendered  it 
possible  for  the  growth  and  sufferings  of  humanity  to  pass  over 
and  pertain  to  Him  without  hindrance;  and  thus  what  belonged 
to  the  flesh  was  able  to  become  in  a  fuller  sense  His.  When 
He  abased  Himself,  and  renounced  divine  glory  and  immutabi- 
lity. He  acquired  the  capability  of  taking  up  humanity  with  its 
affections  into  Himself,  and  constituting  it  a  part  of  His  own 
being.  On  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  body  must  evidently  be 
regarded  as  the  main  feature  of  the  humanity  of  Christ ;  and 
the  divine  Logos  alone  is  the  soul  or  centre ;  as  ApoUinaris 
taught  afterwards.  Another  view  of  the  matter  of  a  more 
Ebionitical  character  we  have  already  noticed  above  (see  Note 
64 ;  Hilarius,  de  Trin.  10,  18,  20,  21).  It  also  takes  its  start 
with  the  idea  of  the  conversion  of  the  Logos,  in  its  endeavours 
to  diminish  the  distance  between  the  divine  and  human  natures ; 
but  succeeds  better  in  showing  that  Christ's  body  and  soul  were 
of  like  substance  with  us,  than  in  demonstrating  the  unity  of  the 
two  natures.  The  reason  whereof  was,  that  they  derived  the 
body  and  soul  of  Christ  from  the  Adamitic  humanity,  and  re- 
duced the  Logos  to  the  rank  of  a  potence  animating  the  man 
Jesus.  But,  as  Athanasius  frequently  remarked,  every  theory 
of  conversion  must  end  in  Ebionism,  if  it  follow  out  its  prin^ 
ciples  to  their  legitimate  results,  and  say, — ^The  Logos  who  con- 
verted Himself  into  man  ceased  thereby  to  be  Logos,  ceased  to 
be  what  He  was.  For  then,  in  fact,  nothing  remains  but  the 
holy  man  Jesus ;  and  instead  of  an  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures  in  the  Incarnation,  we  have  the  absorption  of  the 
former  in  the  latter.  The  Ebionism  thus  arrived  at  is  different 
indeed  from  the  old,  rigid,  dialectical  form  thereof ;  it  brings  the 
divine  and  human  aspects  into  flux,  but  without  being  able  to 
combine  their  unity  with  their  distinction.  The  man  who  was 
brought  into  existence  by  the  conversion  of  the  Logos  into  a 
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inan,  may  be  converted  again  into  God ;  in  such  amanner,  how-^ 
ever,  that  the  humanity  then  ceases  to  exist.  In  each  we  dis- 
cover the  presentiment  of  its  union  with  the  other,  but  not  of 
that  unity  which,  by  preserving  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
each  aspect,  does  equal  justice  to  both.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
such,  that  now  the  one  and  then  the  other  aspect  suffers.  When 
it  was  the  turn  of  the  humanity,  the  deity  was  excluded ;  and 
when  it  was  the  turn  of  the  deity,  the  humanity  was  excluded. 
The  aspect  which  at  one  time  excludes,  is  afterwards  punished 
by  being  itself  excluded ;  but  this  punishment  of  error  is  not 
identical  with  the  truth.  A  system  which  does  nothing  but 
alternate  between  two  extremes,  inclining  first  to  Ebionism,  and 
then  to  Docetism,  cannot  lay  claim  to  being  the  truth,  which  is 
fixed  and  abiding ;  for  truth,  instead  of  substituting  the  one 
error  for  the  other,  must  exclude  both,  and  this  is  only  possible 
if  the  truth  contained  in  the  two  extremes  is  combined  to  form 
a  higher  unity.  It  is  this  higher  unity  which  minds  that  had 
arrived  at  the  stage  of  vacillation  just  mentioned  were  already 
seeking;  and  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  frequent  occurrence 
at  this  time  of  theories  which  had  had  a  partial  exbtence  before; 
for  now  the  day  was  approaching  when  the  intellect  of  the 
Church  must  apply  itself  to  the  task  of  combining  in  unity  the 
two  aspects  of  the  Person  of  Christ     (Note  65.) 

The  theories  just  considered,  which,  as  in  the  third  century, 
were  only  set  forth  in  rough  outline,  and  which  inclined  back- 
wards, now  to  Ebionism,  and  then  to  Gnosticism,  acquired  in  the 
hands  of  Apollinaris  a  new  form,  characterized  by  greater  refine- 
ment  and  greater  freedom  from  the  old  heretical  excrescences 

To  take  our  start  with  the  antagonistic  element  which  de- 
termined the  form  of  his  system  : — ^it  was  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  with  which  he  felt  himself  in  conflict ;  but,  from 
the  state  of  the  Church's  Christology  in  his  day,  there  is  eveiy 
reason  for  judging  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  in  harmony 
with  its  spirit  and  meaning,  and  desired  to  express  himself  as  it 
required.  The  element  to  which  he  felt  himself  in  antagonism 
was  rather,  in  the  first  instance,  Arianism ;  and  Arianism  con- 
ditioned the  form  assumed  by  his  ideas  and  expressions.  We 
know  what  a  high  significance  Arianism  attached  to  the  posi- 
tion,— ^The  Son  of  God  is  mutable,  is  a  rpeirrhv,  which  was  able 
to  be  either  good  or  evil^  and  which  decided  for  the  good  by  a 
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free  act  of  will.  ThiB  position,  ascribbg  as  it  did  freedom  of 
choice  to  the  Logos  also,  and  thus  subjecting  Him  to  the  laws 
of  a  finite  development,  set  the  seal  to  His  finitude,  and  gave 
such  predominance  to  the  moral  over  the  religious  point  of 
view,  that  we  maj  fairlj  regard  it  as  the  central  feature  of  the 
Arian  polemic  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  We  can, 
therefore,  easily  understand  that  the  speculative  mind  and  re- 
ligious soul  of  a  man  like  Apollinaris,  must  feel  itself  intensely 
revolted  thereby. 

Still,  the  objection  felt  to  the  position  by  Apollinaris  must 
have  been  of  quite  a  different  character  from  that  felt  by  those 
Church  teachers  who  devoted  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  little  or  none  to  Christology.  Not 
that  the  principle  was  more  objectionable  in  his  eyes  than  in 
the  eyes  of  the  other  teachers  of  the  Church,  because  it  en* 
dangered  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  he  .also  entertained ; 
but  he  saw  more  clearly  than  the  rest  its  Christological  conse- 
quences. If  in  Christ  everything  depended  on  the  free  will  of 
a  finite  being,  redemption  is  not  a  divine  work  at  all,  but  a 
finite  being  made  himself  redeemer  by  his  own  free  act.  On 
this  supposition,  He  who  is  termed  Redeemer  rather  shows  us 
how  it  is  possible  for  a  finite  being  to  redeem  himself  than  re- 
deems us ;  the  redemption  of  Christ  Himself  becomes  vacillating 
and  uncertain ;  nay  more,  no  such  thing  as  a  Christology  can 
exist,  for  a  Christology  necessarily  presupposes  the  presence 
and  action  of  God  in  Christ. 

Hence  the  point  against  which  Apollinaris  directed  his  chief 
arguments  was  the  rpeirrhif^  or  the  idea  of  freedom  of  choice  in 
Christology.  One  might  readily  suppose  that  he  must  exclude 
freedom  of  choice  from  the  higher  nature  of  Christ ;  but  why 
did  he  not  concede  it  to  His  humanity  t  The  other  teachers  of 
the  Church,  also,  were  reserved  in  relation  to  this,  as  yet  little 
considered,  point  (see  above,  pages  350  f  •) ;  the  more  naturally, 
therefore,  could  Apollinaris  follow  out  the  inclination  he  felt,  to 
exclude  every  trace  of  the  rpeirrhv  from  this  person.  He  had, 
moreover,  really  the  strongest  occasion  for  doing  so  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  his  aim  was  to  construct  a  Christology  on  the 
basis  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  was  the  first 
who  endeavoured  to  turn  to  account  for  Christology  the  results 
attained  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
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With  the  greatest  decision  he  takes  his  start  from  the  prin* 
ciple^  that  the  higher  element  in  Christ  must  be  conceiyed,  not 
as  a  mere  power,  but  as  an  hypostasis,  as  an  independent  vttch 
iceif/bevov.  An  incarnation  has  not  taken  place  at  all,  if  the 
Logos  was  present  in  Jesus  merely  in  the  form  of  an  animating 
power,  as  in  the  prophets,  or  if  He  merely  joined  Himself  on 
to  a  perfect  and  personal  man.  For,  on  the  former  supposition, 
He  merely  worked,  He  did  not  personally  dwell,  in  the  man 
Jesus ;  on  the  second  supposition,  the  Logos  can,  it  is  true,  be 
more  correctly  said  to  haye  been  present  in  Jesus.  At  the 
same  time,  inasmuch  as  He  is  omnipresent,  and  we  liye  and 
moye  in  ESm,  nothing  specific  is  left  for  Christ ;  and  we  can 
no  more  speak  of  an  incarnation  in  this  case,  than  we  can  de- 
scribe His  omnipresence  as  an  incarnation.     (Note  66.) 

Christ  must  be  one  person ;  He  cannot  haye  merely  assumed. 
He  must  haye  become,  man.  If  the  diyine,  the  Logos,  dwelt 
personally  in  Him,  there  cannot  haye  been  a  second  human 
person  in  Him ;  for  in  that  case  Christ  must  haye  been  a  mon- 
strosity, rather  than  an  unity .^  If  the  humanity  of  Christ  also 
possessed  its  own  liying,  spiritual  centre,  we  should  haye  to 
attribute  to  Him  two  wills ;  and  as  freedom  of  choice  pertains 
essentially  to  the  human  centre,  we  should  be  driyen  to  assume 
the  existence  of  an  immutable  will  (that  of  the  Logos)  and  a 
mutable  will  (that  of  the  man  Jesus),  in  one  and  the  same  sub- 
ject. Such  a  result  can  only  be  ayoided  by  denying  to  Christ 
the  human  vovi  or  the  human  TrueC/io,  in  which  freedom  of 
choice  has  its  seat ;  not,  howeyer,  as  though  this  person  had  no 
vovf;  whateyer,  but  the  Logos  constituted  Himself  the  htmian  votk 
in  Him.  By  thus  excluding  vov^  and  the  rpeirrw^  he  supposed 
that  he  had  not  merely  laid  a  firm  basis  for  the  unity  of  Christ^s 
person,  but  also  that  die  way  was  cleared  for  a  specific  and  per- 
sonal indwelling  of  the  Logos,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  for 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  full  reality  of  the  incarnation. 

The  principle  that,  on  the  assumption  of  an  usual  human 
V0V9,  the  incarnation  would  be  an  impossibility ;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  deny  a  human  voS?  to  Christ,  the  Logos 

^  L.  c.  c.  49,  p.  257 :  £/  li  ifAtU  ^fv  f»  rptuv  (compare  c.  85,  46,  p. 
248 ;  C.  48,  pp.  254  f.)  etvrif  2i  f»  rtooipaif^  ou»  At^peMrog  «IXX*  Atripmroho;, 
UnleeB,  says  he,  this  peraon  ia  half  man  and  half  God,  which  would  be  no 
onity,  but  a  monster,  like  a  rpttyi'Km(p^y  fAiuin^vp^t^  xirrmvpos^  IwtXa^* 
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as  He  is  in  the  Father,  first  attains  a  personal,  existence  in  the 
man  Jesus,  His  incarnation  can  be  acknowledged  to  have  been 
a  reality, — Apollinaris  establishes  in  the  various  ways. 

In  his  work  entitled,  ^^  Proof  of  the  Divine  Incarnation  in 
the  Image  of  Man,"  he  says  (compare  Gregor.  Antirrhet.  adv. 
ApoUinar.  c.  6) :  Paul  of  Samosata,  Marcellus,  Photinus,  re- 
present Christ  as  a  man  in  whom  God  was,  as  a  God-animated 
man,  opOpcarrof;  evdeo^.  He  is  not,  however,  a  man  of  the  earth ; 
but  it  is  testified  of  Him,  that  He  came  down  from  heaven,  the 
Son  of  man.  He  is  the  man  who  came  down  from  heaven, 
although  in  another  respect  He  was  bom  of  Mary.  Christ 
must  not  be  described  as  a  man  who  carried  Gk>d  within  Him- 
self {hfdeov\  as  though  one  being  had  been  in  another,  different 
being ;  but  the  Christ  who  was  incarnate  in  human  flesh,  had 
God  for  His  nvevfia,  had  God  in  Himself  as  His  vois  (p-  143 : 
KeXevav,  SvOeov  SvBponrov  fi'^  "Keyeuf  t6p  Xpi4rrov,  Seov  e)(pvTa 
€v  eatrr^  co9  a\Xov  €v  SKKj^ — rov  (rapsaoOhrra  r^  avOpomriprf 
a-apxl  TOP  XpUTTov  hf  iavr^  &€ov  ri  irvevfia  rotrr'  e<rrc  rhv  vouv 
ix^tv)}  If,  alongside  of  God,  who  even  in  Himself  is  pov?, 
there  vras  also  a  human  vw:  in  Christ,  the  work  of  incarnation 
was  not  at  all  accomplished  in  Him  (1.  c. :  El  fjierk  rov  Seou, 
ffyrfcip,  vov  8vto^  koL  audpdnrivo^  vov^  ijv  hf  JLpiGT^  ovk  apa 
emreXeiTcu  hf  aur&  ro  rrj^  aafieolxrGo^  epyop ;  c.  38,  p.  220) ; 
for,  in  that  case,  the  man  must  have  remained  by  himself,  and 
God  also  by  Himself.  We  should  then  have  two  persons 
(TT/M^ttnra),  God  and  the  man  assumed  by  Him  (c.  35).'  If 
the  divine  v(w  was  not  in  Him  in  the  flesh,  He  was  merely  the 
wisdom  which  enlightens  the  spirit  of  man ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
this  wisdom  dwells  in  all  men,  the  advent  of  Christ  was  not  the 
dwelling  of  God  amongst  us,  but  simply  the  birth  of  an  ordi- 
nary man  (c.  36,  p.  215).    C.  43,  p.  237 :  ^^  If  he  who  receives 

^  Compare,  further,  c.  9,  p.  142 :  To  lii  vMVfAt^  rovr'  hrt  rw  twit  0Mjr 

G.  7,  p.  137 :  Btoc  fiiw  (pnrtt  rf  TnnvfAmvi^  r^  9»pxm0iifTif  Ait^punn^  if  rvi  viei 
rw  0fo5,  vpovTin^^tla^  rttpid, 

*  Ave  xpor«x«  "Kiyvvi  (our  antagonistB)  roV  Btct,  xmi  ri»  Trtifa  0f6» 
x^ovXif^Mrr«i  &»6p€»iro».  On  the  contrary,  we  ought  rather  to  speak  of  the 
wmpKMhlgf  who  OVK  irtpos  iart  vapA  roy  dceif*mro9f  but  the  same  xttf  o/tcoiW/y 
iifAtripae  h  ^ttptd  ^mjf.  The  passage,  c.  86,  p.  215,  see  Note  66. — C.  48,  p. 
287 :  £/  o'  eioV  hiApttPog  Btof  irri^  dXnii^i^,  voT^Tioi  kw  ihw  M,  iruhi  ^nhAcl 
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God  into  himself  is  very  God,  there  must  be  many  Gods,  for 
many  receive  God  into  themselves  ;^  consequently,  no  specific 
dignity  can  be  assigned  to  Christ.  If  the  perfect  God  was 
united  with  a  perfect  man,  there  must  have  been  two.  Where- 
fore, the  human  race  could  not  be  saved  by  the  assumption  of 
the  WW  and  of  the  whole  man,  but  solely  by  the  assumption  of 
the  ahp^  (ovk  apa  ato^enu  ro  auOpmnvov  yhfo^  BC  dvaXijylrefo^ 
vcv  icaX  Skov  dvOpdmov,  aXXct  Bia  irpo&Kqy^w^  aapxo^.  Kal 
yitp  el  avBpoimtp  reXel^  oi/i/i^ft;  Oed^  rikeio^,  Bvo  &v  ffaav. 
Compare  c.  34,  35).  Gregory  of  Nyssa  replied,  indeed  (c.  39), 
How  can  the  imperfect,  the  aap^,  combine  with  its  antithesis 
(the  Logos)  to  form  an  unity  ?  For  the  perfect  in  union  with 
the  imperfect  rather  forms  a  Dyad,  a  Dualism.  Why  does  the 
divine  vov^  shut  out  the  human  t  But  Apollinaris  had  already 
given  a  reply  (c.  40).  Because  the  human  is  a  vov<i  rpeirro^f 
mutable  in  virtue  of  its  freedom  of  choice ;  whereas  the  divine 
is  immutable.  But  the  work  of  redemption  demanded  for  its 
accomplishment  an  immutable  spirit,  which  would  not  succumb 
to  the  flesh,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  its  knowledge ;  but 
which  would  be  able  harmoniously  to  accommodate  and  annex 
the  flesh  to  itself  without  violence*  He  cannot  save  the  world 
who  is  himself  subject  to  the  universal  corruption  of  men ;  no 
one  can  break  the  curse  of  sin  who  is  not  essentially  a  sinless 
man  (c.  51).  Now,  men  generally,  and  angels,  are  free  to 
choose;  and  for  beings  endowed  with  freedom  of  choice  to  be 
no  longer  free  to  choose,  is  destruction.  The  Redeemer,  there- 
fore, could  not  share  freedom  of  choice,  accessible  as  it  is  to 
evil ;  nay  more,  this  freedom  of  choice  must  not  be  supposed  to 
have  existed,  and  to  have  then  been  annihilated  by  the  Logos, 
for  no  nature  is  destroyed  by  Him  who  created  it.  This  man 
was  rather  destitute  of  freedom  of  choice  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. And,  notwithstanding  this  lack,  He  was  man.  Man 
consists  of  three  elements, — ^flesh,  soul,  and  spirit  (vod?,  c.  8,  p. 
141 ;  c.  46,  p.  248) ;  in  proof  of  which,  he  appeals  to  1  Thess. 
V.  23.  But  Christ  also  consisted  of  three  elements, — irvevfia^ 
'^pv)(rjy  and  a&fjM  (Note  67).  He  did  not,  of  course,  derive  His 
irvevfia  from  men ;  nor  was  it  fitting  that  He  should  do  so ;  for 
then  He  would  not  have  been  the  secx>nd  Adam  from  heaven, 
but  like  the  earthly  Adam.  If  the  man  from  heaven  had  been 
in  all  things  like  us  who  arc  earthly,  even  to  the  possession  of 
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the  same  irvevfia  as  we  the  %ommI>  He  would  not  have  been  the 
heavenly  man,  but  rather  the  mere  lodging-place,  the  receptacle 
(Sox^iov)  of  the  heavenly  God.     Of  the  Church  teachers,  some 
supposed  the  souls  of  men  to  be  a  direct  creation,  and  not  to  be 
derived  from  the  race  (compare  Hilarius,  de  Trin.  10,  20). 
Were  this  to  be  accepted  as  true,  connection  of  blood  with  the 
race  must  be  concluded  to  be  unnecessary  to  the  truth  of  the 
humanity  of  the  soul ;   all  that  is  necessary  is,  that  it  should 
proceed  from  God.     Taking  his  stand  on  this  principle,  Apol- 
linaris  might  have  argued, — Christ  cannot  be  fairly  said  to 
belong  to  a  different  genus  from  other  men,  because  the  Logos 
became  His  voth ;  for  all  souls  proceed  directly  forth  from  God, 
and  are  not  derived  from  the  race.    He  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  adopted  this  course  (compare  H[ilar.  ed.  Maurin. 
p.  1047,  Not.  e).    According  to  Nemesius,  he  held  that  souls 
are  generated'  by  souls,  as  bodies  are  generated  by  bodies.    But 
this  idea  also  presented  to  him  a  new  outlet,  nay  more,  a  new 
argument  for  his  theory.    That  which  arises  in  the  way  of  pro- 
pagation, is  not  in  the  full  sense  TrvevfiOy  but  merely  soul ;  Adam 
became  a  living  soul,  but  he  lacked  'nvevfiOy  which  was  first 
brought  to  him  by  Christ,  the  Man  from  heaven.   What  Adam 
did  not  possess,  he  was  naturally  unable  to  propagate.    Now, 
although  the  creation  of  man  did  not  attain  completion  till  the 
divine  irvevfjui  assumed  the  highest  place,  the  hegemony  in 
him, — for  the  first  time  in  Christ,  through  the  incarnation, 
when  the  Logos  became  the  pofiv  or  'nvev/uta  of  the  individual 
man  Jesus  ;   afterwards  in  believers,  who  become   by  grace 
what  He  was  by  birth ; — Jesus,  possessed  as  He  was  of  body 
and  soul,  was  a  man,  even  apart  from  the  irvevfui ;  for  no  one 
hesitates  to  call  Adam  a  man,  notwithstanding  he  was  not  yet 
endowed  with  spirit,  but  was  merely  a  living  soul  {'^v)(if  ^cmto, 
c.  12).    Apollinaris  appears  to  have  thought  that,  with  the 
incarnation  and  regeneration,  a  new  third  element  was  super- 
added, without  which  man  is  not  quite  complete ;  for,  to  the 
full  idea  of  man  belong  three  elements,  although  it  is  right  to 
term  him  man  even  before  the  addition  of  the  third  element. 
According  to  this  theory,   therefore,   those  who  lived  prior 
to  Christ,  or  who  now  live  out  of  Him,  are  not  yet  actual 
persons,  but  mere  generic  beings,  individuals  who  stand  in  the 
relation  of  accidents  to  the  genus  that  produces  them.    First, 
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when  a  higher  element  than  that  which  the  kind  can  bestow 
unites  itself  with  them,  and  constitutes  itself  the  central-point 
of  their  essence,  do  they  become  persons ;  and  then  everj  other 
part  of  their  being  stands  in  the  relation  to  the  higher  element 
(the  luifl»  avBpomo^)  of  the  subject  to  the  ruler.  The  inner 
man  becomes  the  kernel  of  the  essence ;  the  outward  man,  on 
the  contrary,  is  something  almost  accidental,  merely  determined 
by  the  inner  man.  In  Christ,  the  Logos  assumed  the  place  of 
the  inner  man.^  Whereas  in  Adam  there  was  at  the  very 
utmost  a  vdS9,  which  was  the  servant  of  the  trappy  and  was 
compelled  to  make  the  flesh  its  content,  but  never  passed  out  of 
its  potential  and  impotent  existence  to  actuality  and  dominion ; 
in  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  because  the  Logos  was  His  vov^y 
there  came  an  all-prevailing  holy  principle.  No  evil  thought 
could  arise  in'  the  inner  being  of  Christ ;  however  seductive  the 
flesh  might  be,  it  found  a  ruler  instead  of  a  response,  in  the 
MW9  of  Christ.  But  if  Christ  never  had  even  an  evil  thought, 
and  if  His  spirit  never  carried  an  evil  thought  into  execution 
by  means  of  the  body,  sin  found  no  place  in  Him,  however 
strongly  the  flesh,  with  its  '^^v^ffy  may  have  been  opposed  to  the 
vQv^.  For  only  that  can  be  called  evil  in  which  the  vow  takes 
part  (Athan.  c.  Ap.  1,  2).' 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  we  may  see  that  Apollinaris 
might  without  hesitation  have  designated  Christ  a  composite 
person  (avvdeTOp)^  after  the  example  of  the  Church  ;'  save  that 
he  most  decidedly  protested  against  representing  the  factors  as 
anything  else  but  elements  of  the  one,  indivisible  person :  a  com- 
position of  the  person  out  of  two  persons,  to  which  the  opinion 
of  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  Church  seemed  to  lead,  he  felt 
compelled  entirely  to  repudiate.  To  his  mind  also,  the  duality 
of  the  ^wrei^y — ^if  the  ^vaev;  are  to  be  conceived  as  complete, — 
was  equivalent  to  a  duality  of  irpoafoira.  For  if  Christ's  hu- 
man nature  had  a  i^oS?  and  an  adre^ov&tov  like  other  men  from 
Adam,  according  to  Apollinaris,  it  was  an  independent  Tr/xi- 

^  Ath.  C.  Apoll.  1,  2:  'Arrl  roS  Soahf  It  ifitp  dvipitTov  poive  iirwpiwiog 
t»  X-piorf'  »(  yap  opyasnK^  xixpvrcit  oxif^*'^'  rji  ^%pikxfim*  ov  y»p  ofom  if 
ri'huw  AfSpt^TOp  cMToy  yi^fffBtn.     Avo  r(Xf/«  h  ykvwiai  ob  Zvfarau, 

s  Compare  Gregor.  1.  c.  p.  273,  c.  55 ;  Athan.  c.  Ap.  1,  2. 

*  Bat  still  he  only  believed  in  f^im  (pvcig  wMtrog,     Compare  A.  Mai  7i 
301  f. 
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awirov.  For  this  reason,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  refuse  eon« 
ceding  even  a  duality  of  ^vaek.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the 
favourite  phrase  of  the  later  Synousiasts,  fiia  ^vai^  Oeov  Xoyov 
aea-ap/eo^fianfj  belonged  to  him  also  as  to  its  sense.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  preceding  exposition  shows  that  it  could  occasion  him  no 
difficulty  to  represent  the  humanity  of  Christ  {a-&fui  and  '^rv^ 
without  vovsi)  as  something  appropriated  from  Mary,  to  designate 
it  hrlicrqTOv}  To  teach  a  conversion  of  the  deity  into  humanity 
and  its  rpetnov^  could  by  no  means  be  his  intention ;  for  the  very 
obvious  reason,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  rpeirrbv^  and  to  secure 
unalterable  virtue  and  wisdom  {<f>vauLfj)  for  this  man,  he  repre- 
sented the  Logos  as  his  vov^.  By  doing  so,  he  would  unneces- 
sarily have  posited  the  very  thing  which  he  had  made  every 
effort  to  avoid.  Without  giving  up  His  being  and  undergoing 
conversion,  God  cannot  become  man,  says  he,  save  in  the 
sense  of  His  taking  the  place  of  the  voO?  in  the  man  (Jesus).' 

The  features  hitherto  mentioned,  give  us,  however,  but  a 
superficial  view  of  the  theory  of  Apollinaris.  Were  that  ail,  the 
charge  of  teaching  a  Christ  who  does  not  at  all  belong  to  our 
genus  or  class  of  beings,  repeatedly  brought  against  him  by 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  would  be,  without  any  restriction,  well 
founded.  For  in  the  case  of  men,  the  new  divine  principle  con- 
nects itself  with  a  1101)9  which  is  human,  although  it  may  be 
merely  an  impotent  or  subject  potence  until  the  ftveufia  comes, 
which  proceeds  from  Christ :  in  the  case  of  Christ,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  trace  whatever  of  votk  would  appear  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  humanity.  On  this  supposition,  the  charge  of 
positing  as  one,  things  which  are  two  and  cannot  be  one,  brought 
by  Apollinaris  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  would  recoil 
upon  himself ;  for  the  humanity  which  he  attributes  to  Christ 
is  something  external  to  the  personal  centre  therein,  like  a  gar- 
ment, or  like  the  house  in  which  any  one  dwells.  In  point  of 
fact,  although  he  saw  that  to  represent  the  human  as  the  mere 

^  Compare  Giegor.  1.  c.  p.  230 ;  p.  222,  c.  29 ;  p.  207,  c.  34 ;  p.  240, 
c.  44. 

'  nSf,  ^nat,  0fof  df^pctvoc  ylptrat,  fi^  jxtrafiyitiMe  d^o  rov  thm  0fof,  ii 
/Hi)  »ovg  if  dfipair^  Kttrivm,  1.  0.  c.  56,  p.  277.  Both  Theodoret  (see  above, 
page  355,  note)  and  Epiphanins  discharge  him  of  intending  to  teach  sach 
a  conyersion,  as  also  of  the  doctrine  of  a  heavenly  vtU^,  Athanaaius  also 
(c.  Apol.  1,  2)  speaks  of  the  different  theories  which  had  been  worked  oat 
reUUvely  to  this  point. 
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iaxetov  of  the  Logos  did  not  exhaust  the  idea  of  the  incarna- 
tion; notwithstanding,  farther,  that  he  frequently  condemns 
the  SvOpamo^  hf0&^  as  a  meagre  representation,  the  propositions 
adduced  above  do  not  give  us  anything  more  than  the  notion 
of  a  God  present  in  a  human  shell,  unquestionably  impersonal ; 
which  is  very  far  from  an  incarnation,  and  is  rather  a  mere 
theophany.  We  must,  however,  at  the  same  time,  not  forget  to 
mention  that  the  Church  teachers  of  his  day  had  not  really  ad- 
vanced any  further.^  They  were  even  undecided  whether  the  man 
Jesus,  so  far  as  a  human  soul  is  to  be  attributed  to  Him,  ought 
not  to  be  conceived  as  personal  by  Himself ;  in  which  case,  seeing 
that  the  Logos  could  only  influence  Jesus  from  without,  either 
Christ  must  have  been  a  double  person  (whose  unity  falls  more 
into  the  subject  and  its  presuppositions  than  into  the  object),'  or 
God  was  not  present  in  Him  in  any  specific  sense ;  and  consis- 
tently they  ought  to  have  gone  back  from  the  idea  of  a  theophany 
as  far  as  Ebionism  (compare  A.  Mai,  Coll.  Nov.  7,  20  a). 

But  whaf  makes  the  theory  of  Apollinaris  specially  interest- 
ing, is  the  mode  in  which  he  overcomes  this  difficulty,  in  which 
he  represents  the  composite  person  as  an  indivisible  unity,  and 
in  which  he  aims  at  assigning  to  the  Logos,  as  the  substitute  for 
the  human  vov^j  not  an  external  and  foreign  position,  but  one 
which  constitutes  Him  the  truth  of  the  humanity,  and  gives 
His  incarnation  its  reality. 

^^  The  humanity  of  Christ,"  says  he,  ^^  is  that  which  is  moved, 
the  deity  is  the  mover ;  the  former,  which  was  not  a  perfect 
living  being  by  itself,  in  order  that  it  might  be  a  complete  being, 
was  compounded  to  an  unity,  was  conjoined  with  its  hegemoni- 
cal  principle.  It  was  united  with,  and  made  part  of,  the  hege- 
monical  principle  from  heaven,  as  to  \\&  passivity ;  and  it  in  turn 
received  the  divine,  which  was  constituted  its  own,  as  to  its 

^  The  leas  can  we  be  surprised  to  find  Apollinaris  sometimes  using  also 
the  simile — Humanity  was  the  temple  of  the  Logos.  A.  Mai,  GoU.  Nov.  7, 
203.    John  does  not  say  that  the  Logos  became  voipZ  and  >J/t^  Mtmrfiv 

Mpw  dvrtvrpmrtinrrmi  )i«i  r^i  olxtias  hxiawg  xml  iupytiuf.  The  Logos, 
therefore,  assumed,  not  a  human  soul,  but  merely  Abniham^s  seed,  rojr  ycip 

'  Deren  Einheit  schon  mehr  in  das  Subject  and  seine  Yorauaaetzungen, 
ala  in  das  Object  filllt. 
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activity.  And  so  one  living  being  \7as  formed  of  the  moved 
and  the  moyer,  and  not  two  beings ;  nor  one  being  out  of  two 
complete,  self-moved  beings."^  In  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  find 
no  separation  whatever  made  between  the  Logos  and  His  hu- 
manity ;  but  it  is  one  being,  one  hypostasis,  and  one  activity 
(OvSe/ila  tutipea-L^  rov  Xoyov  koX  i^  capKO^  avrov  iv  rah 
Oelcu^  ypatfxu^  aXX*  larv  fila  ^vcrt?,  fJ^la  inrocrcun^,  fiia  evipjeui ; 
A.  Mai  L  c.  p.  73).  A  disciple  of  Apollinaris,  Julian,  writes 
to  another,  Polemon,  as  follows : ' — ''  Alone,  and  for  the  first 
time,  did  our  father  Apollinaris  give  utterance  to,  and  clear  up, 
the  mystery  hidden  from  all ;  to  wit,  that  Christ  became  one 
being  and  a  composite  nature,  constituted  out  of  the  moveable 
and  the  immoveable ;  which  niLture  alone,  moved  by  the  one  will, 
by  one  activity  accomplished  the  miracles  and  the  sufferings.''' 
ApoUinaris  himself  also  was  very  well  aware  that  the  Church 
teachers  of  his  time  made  too  light  of  Christology,  and  he  set 
for  himself  a  higher  and  truer  goal,  in  that  he  aimed  at  attain- 
ing  a  living  intuition  of  the  unity  of  this  person,  and  at  an 
understanding  of  how  the  same  subject  can  be  designated  both 
Ood  and  man;  whereas  (as  he  objects)  the  teachers  of  the 
Church  contented  themselves  with  merely  saying  what  belonged 
to  a  complete  humanity,  and  what  to  a  complete  deity,  but 
troubled  themselves  little  with  the  question  of  how  the  two  can 
become  one  person.  And  yet  this  question  was  just  the  prin- 
cipal thing ;  for  unless  it  be  answered,  the  incarnation  cannot 
be  shown  to  have  really  happened,  and  all  previous  labour  has 
been  in  vain.     They  who,  under  the  cloak  of  faith,  take  up  a 

^  A.  Mai,  Coll.  Key.  7,  301 : — '  H  vdp^  trf^ox/nnro;  ovoa  ^in-etg  vxo  tw 
KtfQvrro^  Kcd  <Iyorrof»  oaroio^  xors  &v  ttn  TOihro*  *ml  ovk  fyriXif  oJ<r«  ^i§o»  dK^ 

§v9iik9t9f  »«i  cvPiTk$in  wpo{  ro  wp»»tQP  iiytfioptKOP,  i^tKU»hi9»  ttvrf  xetrtt  ro 
w«t$iiTi*o»  itttfrnSf  »^  Xmfioihm  ri  6uw  ol*naitM  mn^  mmvA  t6  htpynrtxir' 
0VT«  ydp  h  ^ucp  itc  Ktpovfiirw  tutl  Ktvvnttou  vvptoraro,  xul  ov  ivo,  9  f »  Zvo  r»- 
Af /«»  KtU  turroKtvirctt'  Zt6^tp  Affipawos  fth  rrtpiv  rt  ^mr  vpoe  Stof,  tuti  ov  0t9g, 
dXXu  ^vXoc  0iou,  K&f  ovp9L9mp  i  TS{  ZupafAig^  utmvrmi  tX9i'  fftpi  ^  0fov  cdpi 
ytpopUmnf  ^^9  t9Tt  fiird  rmreet  evmrtSuott  i!{  fituB  (pvctw, 

'  A.  Mai  1.  c.  p.  70  : — '£»  n.t9vrtKtiv  jutl  AtutnrWy  ipipynrtxtS/  rt  xal  vt^ 
ivriKOv^  ro9  Xpitrrop  tlptu,  (^1*9  oiwittp  Kttl  (pvvtw  vMtrow^  hi  rf  lud  fMjwv 
KtPWfdpup  ^'kifAttri'  Kttl  fjbta^  ivtpytief  r«  n  fittvfumrti  Tt%'04iiKi9eu  xoi  rd  vti4ih 
MOFOc  x»l  vpurog  6  'JFm,i%p  ifittv  'A^oXtpipu;  l^^y^tero,  ro  KtxpvffC/iti909  rmat 
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position,  with  which  the  incarnation  is  as  good  as  incompatible, 
are  chargeable  with  entertaining  ante-Christian  views,  either  of 
an  heathonish  or  of  a  Jewish  kind.  But  such  a  position  is  taken 
up  by  those  who  teach  two  self-moving  (auroKiinp-a)  beings,  a 
twofold  VOV99  a  twofold  will ;  for  these  can  never  be  made  one. 
(Note  68.)  The  human  aspect  of  Christ  must  rather  be  so 
conceived,  that  it  shall  of  itself  point  to  the  divine  as  its  comple- 
ment, and  not  be  represented  as  a  perfect  thing,  standing  side 
by  side  with  another  perfect  thing.  Consequently,  the  only 
satisfactory  course  is  to  represent  the  divine  as  the  active  ele- 
ment, the  human  as  that  which  is  moved  by  the  hegemonic 
divine  principle,  not  as  moving  itself.  In  this  way,  he  consi- 
dered, we  can  understand  that  the  two  together  first  constituted 
the  one  person.  For  that  which  is  moved  presupposes,  and  of 
itself  suggests,  that  which  moves ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
divine  that  moves  would  continue  shut  up  in  itself,  a  lifeless 
principle,  if  it  did  not  display  its  motive  power  on  something 
that  is  moved;  indeed,  without  an  object  moved,  the  Logos 
would  have  no  organ  by  which  to  manifest  Himself.^  Mover 
and  moved  are  correlative  ideas :  a  mover  is  inconceivable  with- 
out a  moved ;  and  vice  versft,  a  moved  is  inconceivable  without 
a  mover ;  and  so,  deity  and  humanity,  as  belonging  in  this  re- 
spect inwardly  to  each  other,  combined  to  constitute  one  actual, 
indivisible  divine-human  life. 

Apollinaris,  however,  endeavoured  to  gain  a  still  more  com- 
plete conception  of  this  personal  unity.  It  is  true,  he  repre- 
sented the  humanity  of  Christ,  considered  by  itself  and  apart 
from  the  Unio,  as  an  imperfect  being ;  but  the  deity  which  took 
the  place  of  the  soul  and  of  the  human  vov^y  was  not  something 
alien  to  the  human  essence ;  but  the  human  essence,  which  tends, 
as  it  were,  towards  the  perfection  of  itself  in  the  form  of  a  per- 
son, acquired  it  for  its  own :  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Logos  made 
the  human  His  own,  constituted  it  a  determination  of  Himself. 
As  it  is  an  imperfect  description  to  say, — I  have,  or  am  the 
vehicle  and  bearer  of  a  body  or  a  soul,  seeing  that  the  connec- 
tion of  the  two  with  my  essence  is  not  accurately  expressed  till 

^  He  designates  humanity  an  organ,  A.  Mai  1.  c.  802,  and  p.  20  b. : — 
'Opy»90if  Ktd  TO  K0t9W9  (1.  Ktfwp)  filttf  xi^t/xfir  «i«'0TfXi7jr  ri)y  iApyttmw  ^  ii 
fim  «  hAfyuety  fiim  xal  i  ovvia'  fcim  Ap»  yiyofkp  9if9itt  roS  Aoyov  tuU  t|( 
vmptUf,    (From  his  work  against  Diodoms.) 

'  VOL.  n.  2  L 
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Jiavifig  is  supplanted  by  being;  ApoUinaris  felt  that  merely  to 
speak  of  GK)d  bearing  a  man  in  Himself,  or  of  Grod  having  a 
man  as  EQs  organ  or  husk,  was  not  to  do  justice  to  the  idea  of 
the  incarnation.  Accordingly,  his  aim  was  to  show  that  each 
of  the  two,  humanity  and  deity,  stood  in  the  position  of  a  deter- 
mination of  the  being  of  the  other,  both  belonging  together. 
In  these  genuinely  speculative  efforts,  he  was  guided  by  the 
most  important  practical  and  religious  interests.  ^^  If  there  was 
in  Christ  one  being  and  another  being,  unity  and  sameness  of 
worship  must  be  condemned ;  for  the  Creator  and  the  creature, 
God  and  man,  may  not  be  worshipped  after  the  like  fashion. 
But  the  worship  paid  to  Christ  is  one,  and  therefore  God  and 
man  ai!e  included  under  one  and  the  same  name.  Consequently, 
we  must  not  say  that  in  Christ  there  were  two  essences,  God 
and  man ;  but  (me  undivided  being,  constituted  by  God*s  con- 
junction of  Himself  with  an  human  body.^  And  as  it  would 
involve  the  division  and  destruction  of  the  object  of  Christianity, 
the  Person  of  Christ,  to  maintain  that  He  ought  to  be  worshipped 
as  to  one  aspect  of  His  being,  and  not  as  to  the  other  (which  we 
certainly  must  maintain,  if  the  humanity  were  not  in  some  way 
or  other  a  momentum  of  the  deity) ;  so  also  would  it  involve  the 
breaking  up  of  the  unity  of  His  own  consciousness  (A.  Mai  7, 
301).  *AhvvaTOVj  rov  avrov  koX  wpOinannfTov  iavrop  eSbhfOi  mL 
fii].  *AiifvaTov  apa  rov  avrov  elvcu  Oeov  re  koX  &v0p€nrov  i^  oKo- 
xXijpoVy  aXX*  iv  fiovoTqri  (rvyxpdrov  <^wr&o^  deUcfj^  treaaptcmfion]^. 
Further,  the  idea  of  the  incarnation  is  weakened,  and  we  fall 
back  into  long-repudiated  heresies,  if  we  teach  merely  an  activity 
(ivipyeia)  of  the  Logos  in  a  complete  nian,  instead  of  teach- 
ing that  an  human  element  formed  part  of  the  Logos  Himself.^ 

^  A.  Mar.  L  c.  16:— -'AXX«f  tud  4XXiir  timittg  fiimp  $[pm4  Ktii  nir  tUnr^ 
Tpoaxifpnrtp  MfAPTfa,  rovrtorif  sro/vrov  xtti  vcsifittros,  &tov  juti  w^pitvw* 
Mi»  )f  i  vpoaxvMiifftg  rov  Xpiorov  xtil  xmrd  rovro  h  r{f  hi  ififcmrs  vwrtu  Ocof 
Koi  titipeMF^.  OvK  Apa  tlXXu  xul  tiXkin  oveitt  0foc'  xoi  Av^pttro^  uXKti  fiiti 
xetrd  9vvh9i9  Gfov  v^o;  vtifim  ap^pitvtnp.  Compare  ibid,  the  fragment  from 
the  letter  to  Jovian. 

'  A.  Mai  L  c.  p.  20 : — Td  va^tif  iXtiXtypUpm  »»}  vmYXoafclttf  ixxMKJh 
pvypbipm  itVM  ^iXiit  Mnunovo$§ti  rtMtf  imuxfipixaat,  xul  roV  f£  lApatww  3ftu- 
r%po9  Jhf0pttTw  TTttpa^^fiipop  vvo  rip  »^oor6K6»p  kx  y^c  Apipitrop  itpttt  0^09 
rov  wpinpop  fiSKmapupuluvh  to  mpfipttTtp^p  rov  X^yov  tic  Mpyttmw  rjy  h  dpipttT^ 
pttrmfi»}iX9prts.  (From  the  work  of  ApoUinaris  entitled,  Ttpl  r^t  himg  wm^ 
x*tau»e,  c.  12.) 


-'■*-i-»»"^-.=*«- J -"  •-»;  -J-  -■■-■     ■"  "•■.— u-j^  j*i«  ^ 
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Finally — and  this  he  deemed  of  chief  importance — a  perfect 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  appeared  to  him  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  redemptive  work  of 
Christ.^  Against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  he  brought  the 
charge  of  having  merely  human  sufferings  in  the  sufferings  of 
Christ ;  remarking,  that  the  death  of  a  man  could  not  be  the 
death  of  death  (Greg.  Antirrhet.  c.  51,  pp.  363  ff.).  Gregory 
saw  clearly  enough  the  importance  of  the  objection,  and  sought 
to  show  that  the  Logos  was  truly  humbled  and  truly  took  part 
in  sufferings ;  but  all  he  really  succeeded  in  doing,  was  to  repre- 
sent Christ  as  reckoning  to  Himself  the  sufferings  which,  strictly 
speaking,  belonged  solely  to  His  humanity,  on  the  ground  of  the 
humanity  belonging  to  His  person.  Apollinaris,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  the  unity  of  the  Person  of  Christ  was  not 
secured,^  unless  we  can  say, — Our  God  was  crucified,  and  man 
is  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God :  the  Son  of  Man  was  from 
heaven,  and  the  Son  of  God  was  bom  of  a  woman  (Greg.  Nyss- 
Antirrh.  c.  6 ;  A.  Mai  7,  p.  73 : — ^lovBdtov  ro  a&fia  aravp{o0hrre^ 
(leg.  <TTavp<o<r€an'€s;)  O^v  iantupetxrav).  And  the  work  of  unit- 
ing God  and  man  is  first  accomplished  when  God  puts  Himself 
completely  in  the  place  of  humanity,  and  man  is  exalted  to  God. 
But  how  does  he  bring  the  two  together  t  We  have  already 
remarked,  that  whilst  representing  the  humanity  of  Christ  as 
imperfect  apart  from  the  incarnation,  he  refuses  to  allow  that, 
on  this  ground,  the  humanity  contained  in  the  Person  of  Christ 
was  imperfect ;  for  the  Logos,  so  far  from  being  foreign  to,  con- 
stitutes rather  the  proper  perfection  of,  the  humanity.  This  he 
expresses  as  follows, — The  irvevfui  in  Christ  was  human  Trvevfuiy 
although  divine  (c.  27).  Nay  more,  he  says  also,  the  divine 
irpevfjba  or  the  Logos,  which  in  Christ  was  human  irpevfia,  was 
eternal,  and  existed  before  the  incarnation.  The  Logos  must 
therefore  have  existed  as  man  also,  prior  to  the  incarnation,  and 
His  deity  was  in  itself  man  from  the  very  beginning.  Gregory 
took  the  words  to  mean,  that  Apollinaris  held  the  flesh  of  Christ 

'  Greg.  NysB.  Antirrhet.  p.  131  ff.,  c.  5.    His  entire  aim  in  the  Tioyo- 
ypu0ia  on  the  incarnation  is  to  Bhow,-~ro'  ^pvtnjp  tov  fAcvcytHv^  vhv  r^j* 

><o(fdro»  (pvfftM  Tpos  iru0ouc  fttrwffluB  «lAAo/Ai^^ytfi. — C.  27 :  The  doctrine  of 
the  Church  allowB  Him  who  was  cracified  nothing  divine  in  His  own  natore, 
not  even  the  best,  that  is,  T9tvfA§t.    G.  26,  p.  185 ;  c.  54,  p.  271. 
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to  be  eternal ;  and  inasmuch  as  he,  notwithstanding,  represented 
Mary  as  the  mother  of  Christ,  therefore,  concludes  Gregory, 
he  must  have  conceiyed  Mary  also  to  be  eternal.  He  posits 
coarse  composite  matter  as  eternal.  But  ApoUinaris  neyer 
taught  this ;  nowhere  did  he  assume  an  heavenly  humanity  in 
this  sense.  But  he  viewed  the  wvevfjui  or  the  Logos  in  Christ 
as  the  eternal  humanity;^  probably  on  the  ground  of  His 
being  the  archetype  of  universal  humanity.  To  him  the  Logos 
was  both  God  and  archetypal  man ;  and  that  in  the  sense  of 
His  having  been  eternally  destined  to  become  man,  in  an  his- 
torical form.  The  Logos  thus  revealed  that  which  had  been 
latent  in  His  nature  from  the  very  beginning.'  It  is  possible 
that,  in  his  mind,  he  connected  therewith  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  a  Koa-fio^  vofyro^y  in  which  the  archetypes  {dSv^)  of  all  things 
are  ideally  or  potentially  contained,  though  as  yet  by  no  means 
possessed  of  phaenomenal,  external  actuality ;  hence  also  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Logos.  Of  this  tendency  are  undoubtedly  the 
words  attributed  to  him  by  Gregory,  ovpdifilv  n  aapico^  cZSo? 
dvamXarreL  irepl  to  Oeuw  (c.  42,  p.  234,  compare  c.  6) ;  which, 
however,  cannot  by  any  means  have  been  already  the  principle 
of  the  material  element  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  but  merely 
the  form  or  plastic  power.  At  all  events,  regarding  the  Logos  as 
he  did,  not  as  something  foreign  to,  but  as  the  truth  of,  the  hu- 
manity itself,  he  was  able  to  say, — ^The  primal  grounds  of  the 
incarnation  lay,  not  in  the  Virgin,'  but  in  the  eternal  Logos 

'  P.  149,  C.  13 : — Tlpovirupx^t^  ^iivhf  o  Ap^pavct  "Xpiarofi  ovjc  ^  hipov 
Srr^  vap  tivrif  rov  ^vtvptMros,  rwir  Uri  tou  Giov,  cbXX*  ag  rov  Kvptov  h  rfi 
Tov  0t»it$paxov  ^vcu  iiiov  ^rpivptetTog  Arrof.  He  existed  88  a  man  vpo  riie 
0Miffp6wsag,  to  wit,  uvr^p  rov  v!ov  6t6mrra  1$  Apxhi  dv^paxop  thm^  that  is,  in 
Himself,  in  essence,  but  not  in  appearance. 

'  0.  14  :—^Ovfp  fp  Tji  ^VQU^  ro&ro  i^a-ftpafin  wp.  G.  15,  p.  154 :  To 
><tt9^MW  0uo¥  Kttrd  (pvat»  jy,  rovro  rf»  riig  if»¥0p«MriaMg  k^tufipit^  xatpf. 
Compare  below,  page  372,  and  notes. 

'  '  H  0tia  vapKaoig  o^  t%¥  eipxif  dire  r^c  7r§tp4hov  ?fxt9,  C.  15,  p.  153. 
Bat  he  cannot  have  added, — ^the  hnmanity  of  Christ,  which  existed  from 
the  beginning,  before  Abraham  and  the  creation  rtutivrn  v»rr*tg  ^y,  o7«  rolf 
/Aa^dif  ictpSro  artffti.  However  strongly  ApoUinaris  may  have  expressed 
the  identity  of  the  eternal  fl^  of  Christ,  in  the  central-point  of  the  xovpcos 
poirrogj  he  cannot  have  transferred  the  earthly  corporeality  of  Christ  to 
heaven  ;  for  otherwise  the  xovptoe  ponrof  would  have  been  tUvhrros  and  not 
jroifrd^  That  he  did  not  hold  the  humanity  out  of  Mary  to  be  eternal,  we 
shall  show  hereafter  (see  page  873  ff.). 
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Himself,  who,  bj  His  essential  nature,  is  the  eternal  archetype 
of  humanity,  and  bears  within  Himself  the  potence  of  a  real 
incarnation.  The  divine  nature  is  humanity  (^  dela  ^vav^  akp^ 
iariy  c.  18,  p.  163)  ;  of  the  man  in  Christ,  he  says — He  was  the 
brightness  of  the  Father^s  glory,  and  in  Him  the  essence  of  God 
acquired  a  form.^  His  humanity  was  of  one  substance  with 
God  (ofioowrio^y  <TVfMf}VT<^y  prior  to  the  birth  on  earth,  yea, 
prior  to  the  universe,  and  was  the  companion  of  God  (c.  28). 
Now,  although,  fixing  our  eye  on  the  latent  potence  of  incarna- 
tion, humanity  was  far  from  being  something  merely  accessory 
in  relation  to  God  (hrltmjTOVy  hrirfiv6iJLevov)y  seeing  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  eternal  idea  of  the  Logos ;  and  although,  further, 
humanity,  as  realized  in  the  unity  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  can- 
not be  termed  accessory,  and  is  therefore  avvova-uofUvi]^  crv/x- 
(l>xrro^  (c.  17,  p.  160)  with  the  deity;  we  may  still  say,  the 
equality  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Father  was  eternal,  and  pro- 
ceded  the  incarnation,  but  His  resemblance  to  men  is  something 
superadded.'  For  the  rest,  believing  as  he  did  the  humanity 
of  Christ  to  be  essentially  one  with  the  Logos,  ApoIIinaris  was 
in  a  far  different  position  from  the  Church  teachers  of  his  time 
for  providing  for  the  eternal  continuance  of  the  humanity ;  and 
of  his  superior  facilities  in  this  respect,  he  was  well  aware.  For 
him  there  was  no  necessity,  indeed  no  reason,  for  allowing  the 
humanity  to  disappear  in  the  Logos,  whether  by  conversion  or 
absorption  into  the  divine  glory ;  for  he  deemed  it  to  be  a  de- 
termination of  the  Logos  coetemal  with  the  Logos  Himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  more  strongly  the  Church  teachers 
were  compelled  to  feel  that  they  had  not  taken  sufficient  care 

'  C.  19,  p.  164  : — Tip  dtfipuTrw  that  r^e  roD  &iw  li^iK  Axavyttc(m§t,  jutl 
h  rf  vmpjupt^  0f {» n)ir  rov  0f ov  droartt^tp  x'^peucrnpl^ta^cti. 

'  C.  18 : — God  designatoB  (Zech.  xiii.  7)  the  Shepherd  whom  the  sword 
strikes,  Aiihpm  vi/^^i/XoV  /mv;  which  ApoUinaris  refers  to  the  homanitj 
of  Christ.  P.  161 : — 'Eori  li  h  rovroit  x«r«^«MV,  or/  mirrog  i  Ap^patros  o* 
X«X9ff«£'  iifiiP  rd  rov  vevrpog,  &i6g  iort  ^onrrig  rap  alatpap^  dTavyavptPt  lio^Yig^ 
XUpPUtrip  r^g  vv^aranug  mirrov,  ur§  ^  rf»  Ihi^  ^ptvptttrt  &i6g  tip  lutl  ov  Gfor 
tXJ^p  tp  iavrf  Irtpop  v%p  ttvrop^  mvrog  6  Zi*  iptvroVf  rovriart  hd  r^g  vapxog 
Ktt&ttptvag  KovfAOP  dfAaprtap,    Compare  c.  28. 

•  C.  17,  p.  160 : — OvK  Mxmrog  (as,  for  example,  Eustathius  had  said) 
M  Tfi  ftnpyifftf  yiprrat  M  adp^  rti  6tvrrert^  d'Khd  vvpovfiapiipiii  *»l  vvfi^vrog. 
C.  21: — -'l^ov  rov  «urov  *liioov  Xptorov  q  Tpog  vetriptt  hiring  Tpovrdpxovoatj 
i  vpog  dp0p«t^ovg  oftotorug  tnytPCfAipn.     Compare  p.  231,  C.  41. 
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to  secure  the  tmitj  of  the  Person  of  Christ  prior  to  His  exalta- 
tion, the  greater  prominence  they  gave  it  at  the  termination ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  thej  frequently  fell  out  of  l)uali8m  into  a  false 
identification  (Note  69).  They  regarded  Christ,  indeed,  as  a 
man,  but  neither  before  nor  subsequently  to  the  time  of  His 
earthly  sojourn :  consequently,  the  incarnation  was  reduced, 
in  their  hands,  to  a  theophany  of  a  somewhat  longer  continu- 
ance. It  is  true,  the  God-manhood  is  represented  as  continuing 
in  that  glorifying  consummation  of  humanity  which  took  place 
at  the  end  of  the  theophany ;  but  sufficient  grounds  are  not 
assigned  for  the  representation.  ApoUinaris,  from  his  point  of 
view,  was  far  better  able  to  assign  an  eternal  place  for  the  hu- 
manity, by  the  adoption,  namely,  of  a  reverse  method; — in 
order  to  be  able  to  conceive  the  humanity  as  eternally  united 
with  the  Logos  a  parte  post,  he  persists  in  asserting  that, 
although  in  a  latent  state,  it  pertained  to  the  essence  of  the 
Logos  a  parte  ante.^ 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  it  is  true,  looked  upon  ApoUinaris  as 
teaching  the  existence  in  Christ  of  an  eternal,  realized  humanity, 
or,  vovv  hHTopKOv  ivra  rhv  vlop  ix  ywaum  rep^^i^ot,  ovie  iv  t§ 

oto^  frpb  T&v  aldmop  fjp,  rare  if)av€pc^v(u  aurh  ro  ^xuvofievov^ 
aap/aviv  Svra  Beov^  fj  icaJdm  avro9  ovofid^eiy  hnrapieov  vow  (c. 
24,  p.  180).  In  the  latter  clause,  however,  Gregory  himself 
says  that  he  has  not  quoted  the  exact  expressions  of  ApoUinaris, 
but  merely  given  his  own  impression  of  his  real  doctrine.  Had 
he  attributed  to  Christ  real  flesh  prior  to  His  birth  from  Mary, 
and  merely  represented  Mary  as  the  channel  through  which  the 
already  complete  Christ  passed  into  visibflity  (after  the  manner 
of  the  Yalentinians),  how  would  it  be  reconcilable  with  the 
statement  of  Gregory,  that  ApoUinaris  deemed  the  incarnation 
to  form  a  highly  important  event  in  the  history  of  Christ's 
person  t  For  he  did  not  ascribe  to  Him  suffering  and  toil 
(k&ito^)  prior  to  the  incarnation,  but  He  became  incarnate  that 
He  might  undergo  suffering  and  toil.    Nay  more,  Gregory 

^  He  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, — fii  Ig  d^c  tt^m  row  Xpf 
#Toy,  «*»/  ifth  Xiyw0»t  uart  top  Xoyo»  iheu  0f^y,  that  is,  undoobtedly,  80 
that  the  dpi^pavtpop  rov  Xoyov  (A.  Mai  7,  20)  was  ezduded,  and  the  Logos 
was  altogether  indistinguishable  from  God,  because  His  eternal  and  essential 
relation  to  the  incarnation  remained  unnoticed. 
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himself  had  previously  (c.  13)  so  distinctly  recognised  that 
Apollinaris  believed  Christ  to  have  been  bom  of  Mary,  that  ho 
conid  hit  upon  no  other  method  of  reconciling  therewith  his 
doctrine  of  an  eternal  humanity,  than  by  fastening  upon  him 
the  notion,  that  the  Virgin  also  had  existed  in  eternity.  But 
this  latter  charge  must  free  him  from  the  earlier.  He  could 
not  have  attached  so  great  importance  to  the  earthly  birth  from 
Mary,  if  he  had  conceived  the  humanity  of  Christ  to  have  been 
complete  even  prior  to  the  incarnation.  How  veiy  differently, 
too,  would  the  teachers  of  the  Church  have  treated  him,  had 
they  really  been  able  to  point  out  Yalentinian  passages  in  his 
writings  I  Further,  where  does  Apollinaris  speak  of  a  double 
body  of  Christ  t  And  yet  without  a  double  body  he  could  not 
have  attributed  to  Him  a  real  body  prior  to,  and  have  repre- 
aented  Him  as  acquiring  a  body  capable  of  .nffering  by  means 
of,  the  incarnation.  Not  only,  therefore,  must  the  view  taken 
by  Gregory  undoubtedly  be  pronounced  incorrect,  but  we  can 
very  easily  explain  how  he  came  to  entertain  it.  For  when 
Apollinaris  regarded  humanity  as  an  essential  and  eternal  de» 
termination  of  the  Logos,  and  taught  that  the  historical  incar- 
nation brought  to  light  simply  and  solely  what  the  Logos  had 
always  been  in  Himself,  nothing  could  seem  more  natural  than 
to  suppose  that  Apollinaris  held  the  notion  of  an  eternal,  real 
body.  From  which  it  followed  at  once,  that  the  birth  from 
Mary  was  nlerely  an  apparent  one.  The  true  opinion  of  Apol- 
linaris, however,  probably  was, — ^Li  Himself,  or  latently,  Christ, 
it  is  true,  had  always  been  man,  for  the  Logos  was  the  arche- 
type of  humanity  in  general,  and  the  primal  man ;  moreover. 
He  had  always  carried  within  Himself  the  potence,  or  even  the 
destiny  to  become  flesh ;  that  is,  besides  the  eternal  humanity, 
which  is  attributable  to  Him  as  the  archetype,  to  assume  that 
form  thereof  which  is  like  us ;  but  His  historical  humaniiica^ 
tion  first  became  a  reality  (yreipa)  when  He  was  actually  bom 
of  Mary.^    After  this  explanation,  it  will  be  clear  how  Apol- 

^  G.  25 :— Of^jr  J^fvapjcop  wpo  mi»9it»  Swrtt  fctrtl  rttvrm  %m  yvptUKog  vtrix^fti 

ApoUiDaris  did  not  say,  ^sd  yvvettMi  (compare  c.  25,  p.  183),  but  that  is 
Gregory's  own  view  of  the  matter ;  the  position  of  Apollinaris  rather  was, 
TM  0fO9  i»  yvvatxog  rtx^^»'  For  this  reason,  also,  he  cannot  have  de« 
siguated  Him  0tof  iw§tpKO(  vpo  «/^vMy,  or,  at  all  events,  only  in  the  sense. 
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linaris  was  necessitated  to  refer  the  humiliation  of  Christ  to 
His  humanity,  agreeably  to  the  charge  brought  against  him  by 
Gregory.^  If  the  Logos  Himself  was  the  eternal  archetype  of 
humanity ;  if  He  sets  forth  humanity  as  to  its  principal  part  and 
centre,  the  irvevfjui ;  and  if  the  humanity  accordingly  was  the 
dira^curfjuL  of  the  divine*  Bo^a;  the  birth  from  Mary,  the  as- 
sumption of  our  form,  of  the  form  of  a  servant,  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  condescension,  as  an  humiliation  of  His 
humanity  {o-dp^y  c.  23) ;  having  for  its  object  the  making  of  the 
new  humanity,  which  eternally  existed  in  the  Logos,  a  reality 
on  earth,  and  a  common  possession  of  the  race.^  Full  light  is 
thus  thrown  on  the  title  of  the  treatise  by  Apollinaris,  ^Atto- 
Sei^i^  irepX  r^  0ela^  a-aptcaxreo)^  rr}^  icaff  ofJboluHTiv  cafOpomovy 
and  it  now  becomes  quite  intelligible.  If  the  creation  of  man 
was  completed,  and  the  idea  of  humanity  realized,  in  Christ,  we 
should  have  expected  that  Apollinaris  would  describe  the  incar- 
nation as  the  realization  of  this  archetype,  as  the  quadration  of 
the  humanity  to  its  archetjrpe  (after  the  manner  of  Irenaeus  and 
Tertullian).  Instead  thereof,  he  describes  it  as  an  assimilation 
of  Christ  to  men,  by  which  he  means  the  form  of  our  humanity. 
This  now  acquires  a  meaning  when  he  asserts  Christ  to  have 
been  a  man  even  in  eternity,  xarh  'nvevfia,  or  as  the  archetype ; 
for,  in  that  case,  the  historical  incarnation,  and  the  becoming 
like  men  in  their  actual  state,  was  an  act  of  condescension  on 
the  part  of  that  humanity,  which  in  itself  is  Logos.  But  in 
becoming  like.  He  did  not  become  identical  with  us ;  for  as  He 
remained  the  Logos,  so  also  did  He  remain  the  archetype  of 

that  that  which  first  became  a  reality  through  the  birth  from  Mary,  per- 
tained to  Him  eternally,  in  so  far  as  the  destiny  to  incarnation  by  birth 
from  Mary  formed  part  of  His  full  idea ;  an  idea  which  was  intended  to  be 
realized  in  time. 

^  G.  28,  p.  178 :  Apollinaris  teaches  that  the  nkvuvii  related  to  the  vapi^ 
that  is,  to  the  humanity.  He  said,  Through  the  voipi  He  humbled  Himself, 
r«xf/y«ff«vr«  (-^rr«)  oetpxl^  v^tpvyj/u^pr»  li  vvo  &mv  (consequently  as  to 
His  humanity)  t^m  6uetp  vyf/aetp,  C.  24,  p.  179 :  Ao£«^fr«M  y«^,  ^uv/y,  m; 
dp^potToe^  «£  d^^iuf  dp«t^l»ti»  (p.  183)  2o£«y  %i  txjii  vpo  rov  x6fffiov  &g  Gfo; 
'jFpovTapxfiiP  rap  ulatpup. 

'  C.  22,  p.  174  :  Kvptop  ip  dot/Xix^  ^etfimrat  vycAf^^rt^  and  ri)y  r«y  dif6pL' 
Tntv  <I2o£ojr  ^ophupT»  fnop^f.  Compare  the  passage  quoted  in  Note  1,  p. 
871*  C.  18,  p.  149  :  Upwrd^s,  ^notp,  i  Av^pct'x-og  Xptmg  ovx  6tf  irip^v 
irroi  vtup  »vr6p  tow  TPiVfiten^^^^dMC  »c  rou  xpp(w    ,    .    .    tff /ov  TPiVfAurag 

SpTOg, 
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liiimanityy  though  He  assumed  our  form  of  humanity  in  order 
to  exalt  it  and  to  transform  us.^  This  He  was  able  to  do,  be- 
canse,  as  irvevfia  or  avOparrro^  hrovpavto^y  He  was  in  Himself 
also  Divine  Logos.  Hence,  too,  the  condescension  of  His 
eternal  hmnanity  to  oar  form  was  a  divine  deed  {Oua  a^ 
Ktoa-i^.  A  further  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  we 
have  presented,  is  in  particular  the  circumstance,  that  whereas 
the  theories  of  a  heavenly  humanity  of  Christ  were  strongly 
marked  by  Manichasan  or  Doceticid  features,  and  aimed,  on 
the  one  hand,  at  raising  Christ  as  much  as  possible  above 
earthly  lowness,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  at  reducing  His  earthly 
humanity  to  a  non-essential,  transitory  thing,  with  the  design, 
as  they  fancied,  of  thus  giving  a  worthier  representation  of 
Him ;  the  tendency  of  ApoUinaris  was  precisely  the  contrary 
one, — ^to  use  the  expression  employed  by  Gregory,  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  all  his  writings  was  to  represent  the  divine  nature  as 
mortal,  that  is,  to  vindicate  for  it  as  complete  a  participation 
in  suffering  as  possible.  This  leads  us  to  tl\e  other  aspect  of 
the  matter.  In  the  foregoing,  we  have  seen  how  he  endeavoured 
to  conjoin  deity  and  humanity  to  a  perfect  unity,  by  maintain- 
ing at  all  events  the  Kvpi/omarov  of  man,  his  nvevfiOy  to  be  an 
eternal  determination  of  the  Logos  Himself;  nay  more,  by 
positing  the  incarnation  as  a  latent  potence  of  the  Logos.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  must  also  be  mentioned,  that  he  tried  to 
bring  the  deity  as  near  as  possible  to  humanity ;  and  that  not 
merely  to  the  eternal  humanity  which  he  asserts  the  Logos 
Himself  to  be  (for  therein  would  merely  be  involved  the  im- 
mediate or  essential  unity  of  the  two),  nor  merely  by  means  of 
the  Platonic  elBo^  of  the  tritp^y  but  also  to  humanity  in  its  tem- 
poral form.    To  take  note  hereof  was  the  more  necessary,  as  at 

^  So  is  it  also  clear  that  Apollinaris  says, — ov»  Ap^pavoe, — «ixx'  ag  <Ir- 
tf^xof,  Ziori  ovx  ^f*^v9toc  rf  eLf^pitT^  jutrei  ro  *vptinttn»*  C.  85,  p.  212  : — 
'A>X*  ovx  AvBpttnrw  uvrot  ihtttt  ^htrtift  dKhA  xafiivtp  Av^ptMCM  (that  IB,  onlj 
like,  not  identical  with,  a  man  of  the  same  nature  as  onnelyes ; — as  to  Hia 
inner  essence,  setting  forth  the  trae  idea  of  man,  the  2r«  dp^pu^og^  which 
is  to  become  our  true  peraonality  also ;  as  to  His  appearance  in  time,  on 
the  contrary,  Uke,  but  not  eqoal  to,  our  present  humanity,  as  it  exists 
apart  from  Him)  dfovp,  tinttpM»  Srrtt*  His  fayourite  expreesion  was, — 
Christ  is  pou{  hvapxocj  not  Xoyof  hetipxog.  For  9ovf  seemed  to  him  to  ex* 
press  the  eternal  point  of  unity  of  the  diyine  and  human ;  and  this  9W{ 
became  hvttpxog* 
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this  point  a  gap,  or,  if  we  will,  a  break,  was  discoverable  in  the 
system  of  Apollinaris.  The  Logos,  or  the  eternal  tti^/io,  which 
he  also  designates  the  eternal  man  Christ,  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  potence  of  an  incarnation  in  time.  This  thought 
appears  to  require  that  the  historical  humanity  of  Christ  be 
regarded  as  the  exposition  of  the  eternal  potence  contained  in 
the  Logos.  But  how  can  His  assumption  of  a  a&fjMy  and  of 
the  '^ruj^  {JoTiiv^  from  Mary,  be  reconciled  therewith?  Accord- 
ing to  the  former  idea,  consistency  would  appear  to  necessitate 
him  to  derive  the  earthly  humanity  of  Christ  also  from  the 
essence  of  the  Logos  or  the  ^n/eC/ia;  according  to  the  latter,  the 
earthly  humanity  was  derived  to  Him  from  Adam  through 
Mary.  In  the  former  case,  the  Logos  is  conceived  as  pro- 
ductive ;  but  what  becomes,  then,  of  the  birth  from  Mary  T  In 
the  latter  case,  He  is  conceived  as  receiving,  assuming  (coHiKar' 
fi(ov);  but  what  becomes,  then,  of  the  unity,  the  identity  of 
the  Logos  with  Himself  in  the  earthly  humanity  of  Christ, 
which  is  not  derived  from  His  own  essence?  In  point  of 
fact,  Apollinaris  betrays  here  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty. 
He  frequently  condemns  the  notion  of  a  mere  ^^  assumption" 
of  humanity ;  for  he  desired  to  advance  beyond  the  category 
of  "having"  to  that  of  "being,"  and  to  regard  the  Person 
of  Christ  as  a  veritable  unity,  of  which  humanity  as  well  as 
deity  was  an  integral,  constitutive  element,  and  not  a  mere 
external  addition.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  he  were 
prepared  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  birth  of  Christ  from 
Mary,  he  must  allow  the  presence  in  His  pei-son  of  something 
received,  appropriated  from  without  (an  hruenrrov^  iirirfevoft^ 
vov)}  For  he  is  far  from  adopting  the  principle  referred  to 
above,  and  which  may  be  termed  pantheistic,  to  wit,  that 
human  nature  generally,  a&iia  and  '^ry^,  pertained  to  and  was 

^  As  he  also  does;  see  note  1,  p.  865  ;  cf.  note  8,  p.  872.  Aocording 
to  a  fragment  preaenred  by  Theodoret,  Dialog.  1,  p.  70,  he  said ; — £/  o 
rpoeXa/^fiaifii  rtg,  ov  rpiwtrcu  ilg  rovro,  vpnaiT^etfii  li  vupxtt  i  Xptorof^  Aptt 
ovx  hpi^m  il{  9»pKti, — K«i  ytlp  i»vTO¥  ifiiP  tig  cvyyifutttf  Ix^ptvwr^  \iA  rov 
aiftMTog,  h»  vitofi*  MuKpfp  U  »«XXioy  rcu  vtt^opthov  ro  val^^p'  fAttmp^  Apm 
KuXKtop  iifAm  »ml  h  rji  vatfAwritvu'  o^»  &¥  7A  i»  iMtXTiioy  %U  v»p»^  rprnxug 
(-i»).  P.  71  \—Up9aKV»WfAi»  U  eUf  viptut  U  r^t  Ayimg  vmpH»w  vpor- 
X«i^irr«,  »«i  di«t  rovro  d^ipttrop  ptip  Srrm  ttmrJt  n)jr  9§tpiuh  ^^9  U  jmita 
TO  vpivfAti, — '  OfMikfiywifAiP  rip  v/of  rov  €Not/  vlop  dp9p»irov  ytyip^fiat,  wm 
Mftmnri  «IXX*  dkvhif  TpoaTimfiiprm  U  SAapietf  riig  vetpHpQV  vMnm^ 
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the  external  realization  of  the  <f>vo-i^  of  the  Logos.  How  then 
does  he  combine  the  twot  In  one  way  alone; — ^not  indeed  by 
asserting  the  Logos  to  be  eternally  aA/ia  and  '^i^y  in  the  same 
sense  as  he  asserted  Him  to  be  essentially  and  eternally  wpevfia ; 
but  by  regarding  it  as  an  essential  and  eternal  determination  of 
His  being,  to  yearn  for  the  assumption  of  both,  to  be  susceptible 
of  that  which  meets  and  is  offered  to  it  by  the  already  existing 
humanity.  If,  then,  there  was  in  Him  an  essential  and  eternal 
inclination  to  this  humanity,  we  are  warranted  in  saying,  that 
in  receiving  and  assuming  the  human  element  from  Mary,  He 
was  receiving  that  which  belongs  to  His  own  complete  idea,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  potence  of  incarnation  contained  in  Him  is 
capable  of  becoming  an  actual,  visible  reality.  What  He  thus 
received  was  something  lower,  something  suffering,  not  some- 
thing higher :  the  receptivity  which  thus  appropriated  the  lower 
was  therefore  in  reality  an  acty  an  act  of  love ;  or,  regarded 
from  another  point  of  view.  He  gave  far  more  than  He  received, 
when  human  nature  was  given  to  Him;  for,  through  being 
assumed  by  the  Logos,  the  human  nature  became  participant 
in  divine  nature.  Still,  this  deed  is  not  a  deed  of  productive 
or  creative  power  or  majesty ;  but  being  an  act  of  condescend- 
ing love,  it  implies  that  the  Logos  by  love  had  constituted  Him- 
self susceptible  of  the  lower  element  from  Adam's  stem,  and  to 
His  humiliation  or  condescension  belonged  His  actual  assump- 
tion of  that  humanity  from  Mary.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as 
He  lovingly  assumed  our  lower  humanity,  instead  of  creating  a 
humanity  afresh,  or  setting  it  forth  and  producing  it  out  of 
Himself,  the  real  earthly  incarnation  is  converted  from  a  physi- 
cal into  an  ethical  process  undergone  by  God  the  Logos.  For 
this  reason,  it  was  possible  for  two  things  which,  prior  to  the 
act  of  incarnation,  were  separate,  to  wit,  the  Logos  and  the 
Adamitic  nature,  to  coalesce  to  a  personal  imilrfr,  provided  only, 
that  on  the  part  of  the  Logos,  there  was  a  susceptibility  to  that 
in  respect  to  which  the  humanity  was,  as  it  were,  a  giver  and 
actor;  and  that,  therefore,  the  presentation  to  the  Logos  of  the 
human  elements  of  Jesus,  by  the  Adamitic  nature,  was  simply 
as  it  were  the  fulfilment  of  His  eternal  yearning  to  become  man. 
Humanity  and  deity  are  perfectly  capable  of  combining  to  form 
a  personal  unity,  because  the  idea  of  each  points  to  the  other 
from  the  very  beginning.   We  have  seen  above,  that,  according 
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to  ApoIIinaris,  vrhen  the  Adamitic  humanity  received  the  divine 
vov^j  it  received  its  true  ruler,  the  ruler  which  its  very  ^vai^ 
compelled  it  to  demand,  in  order  that  it  might  pass  from  an 
imperfect  to  a  perfect  form  (which  vov^j  however,  it  could  not 
beget  out  of  itself) ;  and  that  the  two  in  combination  set  forth 
the  unity  of  the  moving  principle  and  the  object  moved,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  movement  of  life  in  its  normal  state.  Even  so, 
do  we  find  on  the  part  of  the  Logos  a  susceptibility  to  that  which 
the  humanity  has  to  communicate  to  Him, — a  susceptibility  rest- 
ing, however,  on  an  ethical  basis ; — ^accordingly,  in  this  aspect 
also,  it  is  clear  both  that  the  conjunction  of  humanity  and  deity 
to  a  complete  personal  unity  was  a  possibility,  and  that  that 
which  the  Logos  in  the  first  instance  received  from  without, 
might  become  verily  His  own  and  a  momentum  of  His  being. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  ApoUinaris  himself  may  have  taught, 
what  his  school  certainly  taught,  that  through  its  union  with 
the  imcreated,  the  flesh  also  became  uncreated;  that  is,  the 
idea  of  creation  passed  in  this  instance  into  that  of  being  (com- 
pare Ath.  c.  ApoU.  1,  4).  For  it  not  merely  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Logos  by  the  TJnio,  but  was  brought  to  sameness 
of  nature  (c.  5),  and  was  made  coetemal  with  the  nature  of 
God ; — ^naturally,  not  in  the  sense  of  eternal  pre-existence,  but 
of  post-existence. 

These  observations  will  throw  light  on  that  which  ApoUinaris 
says  regarding  the  participation  of  the  Logos  in  human,  par- 
ticularly in  suffering,  conditions.  He  maintains  that  we  ought 
not  to  teach  merely  that  Jesus  was  bom  as  to  His  humanity ; 
and  characterizes  it  as  an  Hellenic  and  Jewish  error  to  form  so 
incorrect  a  conception  of  that  unity  of  the  divine-human  per- 
son, which  first  gave  the  incarnation  its  truth,  as  not  to  admit 
of  God  being  represented  as  bom  of  a  woman.^  As  far  as 
concerns  the  suffering  in  particular,  according  to  Gregory,  his 
intention  was  to  teach,  not  merely  that  the  deity  of  the  Only- 
begotten  took  suffering  upon  itself  in  its  humanity,  but  also 
that  the  divine  nature  converted  itself  to  participation  in  suffer- 

^  C.  25,  p.  188 : — ^"ETiT^fing  yip^  ^rifft,  xttl  *  lov^ulot  Trpo^tifas  dTrtorovvt 
fci  xarct^tjcifiipoi  0foir  dxovttp  ro»  fx  yvvmKog  rtx^vret,     C.  36,  p.  215 : — 

$pLicw^  etc«  (flee  Note  66) ;  but  then  ovx  %9  fx/ii^fVc  0cov  %  Xptarov  xttpuvtia 
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ing.^  Gregoiy's  account  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  made 
the  Logos  Himself  die.  But  that  this  cannot  have  been  his 
meaning  is  plain,  even  from  the  observation  directed  against 
him  bj  Gregory, — ^^  One  cannot  saj  that  He  died  as  to  one 
part  of  Himself,  and  therefore  not  as  to  the  other,  for  He  wa? 
without  parts,  and  uncompounded ;  what  He  is  termed  He  was 
entirely,  not  this  to  one  part  and  that  to  another."  Apol- 
linaris  himself  grants  that  the  Son  is  the  Father's  wisdom, 
power,  and  so  forth  (p.  133) ;  but  if  He  is  such,  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  ceases  (in  death)  to  be  what  He  was,  every- 
thing dies  with  Him.  Being  indivisible.  He  must  either  die 
entirely  or  live  entirely :  if  He  die,  everything  dies,  for  everj'- 
thing  depends  on  His  deity,  which  is  supposed  to  have  died. 
From  this  it  is  clear,  as  Gregory  himself  also  acknowledges 
afterwards,  that  Apollinaris  had  no  intention  of  absolutely  re- 
presenting  the  Logos  as  dying;  but  he  distinguished  in  the 
one  Logos  two  aspects  (Gregory  says  ^^  parts  "),  as  to  one  of 
which  He  was  susceptible  of  receiving  what  humanity  was 
able  to  communicate,  whilst  as  to  the  other  He  was  and  con- 
tinued immortal.'  It  must  be  possible  to  refer  sufferings  to 
the  divine  nature  of  the  Logos;  otherwise  Christ  did  not 
really  put  Himself  in  our  place,  and  could  not  have  conquered 
sin,  for  then  it  would  have  been  a  mere  man  that  suffered 
(c.  51,  54).  ^^If  Christ  were  united  with  the  Father  even 
prior  to  the  resurrection,  why  can  He  not  have  been  united 
with  the  God  in  Himt  The  Bedeemer  suffered  hunger, 
thirst,  weariness,  conflicts,  and  sadness.  But  how  could  He 
be  at  the  same  time  God  ?  He  is  not  two  persons,  as  though 
God  were  one,  man  another.  Accordingly,  God  suffered ;  and 
that  suffered,  which,  properly  speaking,  admits  no  suffering 
into  itself,  not  by  a  necessity  of  its  nature  altogether  inde- 

^  C.  5  : — 0y)rr«y  rov  fiovoyivovg  vhv  r^y  Btvnrreh  ««<  ^^  t^  AvBf^'jfhti 

'  Gregory  (ibid.)  brings  against  him  the  charge, — dpttTiTiXTru  dKXnit 
'hv9ttfit¥  (along  with  the  aspect  which  was  susceptible  of  receiving  the 
communication  of  the  hunum,  of  the  passible)  Mtuut'kovfUvi^p  ravnup  fx  row 
fietMxrov,  that  is,  in  the  aspect  which  was  and  continued  immortal,  was  con- 
tained, according  to  Apollinaris,  the  power  to  overcome  death,  and  to  re- 
unite with  itself^  the  aspect  of  His  essence,  which  had  as  it  were  been 
given  up  to  death  along  with  the  body. 
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pendent  of  the  will,  but  in  agreement  with  the  arrangement  of 
its  own  substance ;  that  is,  the  deity  did  not  suffer  immediately 
or  by  physical  necessity,  but  in  consequence  of  a  free  impulse 
given  it  by  the  Logos,  who  willed  to  sympathize  with,  or  par- 
ticipate in,  the  sufferings  of  men.^  From  the  words  of  Christ 
concerning  the  com  of  wheat  that  dies  (John  xii.  24),  Apol- 
linaris  concluded, — Christ's  dying  could  not  have  brought  so 
much  fruit  if  it  had  been  the  death  of  a  mere  roan,  instead  of 
the  suffering  of  the  deity.  But  the  Church,  in  its  doctrine,  does 
not  leave  to  Him  who  was  crucified  anything  divine  in  EBs  own 
nature ;  not  even  in  His  noblest  part,  in  the  irpevfuij  was  the 
human  at  the  same  time  also  divine.' 

If,  in  the  view  of  Apollinaris,  the  Logos  did  not,  properly 
speaking,  take  the  place  of  the  usual  human  i;ou9,  as  something 
foreign  to  humanity ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary.  He  who  became 
flesh  (epa-apteosi)  set  forth  true  humanity,  and  was  the  trveufia 
in  Christ,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  represent  this  human 
'nvevfia^  which  was  at  the  same  time  Logos,  as  actually  man, 
and  as  participating  in  all  human  qualities.  We  discover  at 
once,  however,  that  this  wevfia  presents  two  aspects :  one,  as 
to  which  it  is  Logos  or  God,  and  absolutely  immutable ;  the 
other,  as  to  which  it  is  finite,  and  is  able  really  to  humble  itself 
and  sympathize  with  our  sufferings  and  conflicts.  This  dualitj 
of  aspects  in  the  one  Logos  necessarily  leads  to  a  distinction 
being  drawn  between  the  Logos  and  the  Father  (see  Note 
1,  page  373) ;  and,  in  fact,  he  consistently  persisted  in  referring 
the  words  ifiov  diKrj/jLOy  which  occur  in  Luke  xxii.  42  (^^  not 
My  will,  but  Thine  be  done  "),  not  merely  to  the  human  will  of 
Christ,  but  also  to  the  Logos, — that  is,  so  far  as  the  Logos  was 
united  with  the  man.^    The  will  of  the  Logos  in  the  man,  says 

^  G.  58,  p.  283 : — £/  Trpog  roV  Tleeripti  ^purtii  o  Xptarog  vpo  Avotoraottigy 
Trig  Tpof  rip  h  avrf  0foy  ovjc  ffvreti ;  o'  ^ttrip  xf  roy^f  vttPtcp^  ^iyf^ecv  koI 
xMfcarov  xttl  dyuviav^  xed  Xvtii».  Tig  &9  o  2«m)^ ;  o  OfoVi  (^tp^  (0  ov 
3i/o  'jrpoaaipeby  ag  iripov  f^if  Svroe^  Mpov  It  roD  AvBpiivov,  OifMW  o  Om; 
iriv(i9$i9^  xal  iriax^t  ro  AiFttpat^txrav  vtiiovSf  ovx  difAyxfi  (pinag  ci/Sot/X^fOV, 
xttBofirtp  ip^pavos,  «EXX*  axoXovfiiif  ^vatag, 

'  G.  27.  Gompare  c.  61,  52  : — AlrtArtu  top  hczXncteurriKop  X^yev,  Sri 
*tp\  dp0ptiirop  $taptiufAt9  ri  ttHos'  tifipttTov  dl  iavmrog  ov  xttrttpyit  r6p  fiiva^ 
ro9,  o^di  avirrenat  6  ftfi  axc^mfttv, 

'  G.  81 : — Ov  fAinfifAo»tvovolf  (p^atPt  ori  ri  fiihuftet  rovr^  fiiO¥  tlpvreu  oOk 
Mpcnrov  rtSf  Ik  y^g,  x»3as  tttnrol  pof/bll^ovetpf  «XX«^  rw  0mS  rov  xmretfiJims 
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he,  did  not  therefore  come  into  conflict  with  that  of  the  Father; 
f  or,  even  when  He  was  not  heard,  not  to  be  heard  was  His  will, 
and  consequently,  in  any  case,  His  will  was  done.  Accordingly, 
the  Logos  and  His  will  were  rendered  by  His  humanity  dif- 
ferent from,  but  not  antagonistic  to,  the  Father :  the  truth  of 
the  humanity  of  Christ  manifested  itself  in  this  difference  (rb 
avdpdnrtvov  XptiXTov  iSeUiwro  diXajfia).  One  can  easily  under- 
stand how,  with  such  principles,  ho  came  to  be  charged  with 
Arianism ;  for  Arins  also  taught  that  there  was  a  rpeirrcv  in 
Christ  different  from  the  will  of  the  Father.  But  apart  from 
the  consideration  that  the  rpetrrov  posited  by  Anus  involved  the 
possibility  of  sin,  whereas  Apollinaris  represented  it  as  an  out- 
flow of  the  unchangeable  love  and  essential  sinlessness  of 
Christ,  those  who  brought  this  charge  forgot  that  Arius  at- 
tributed immutability  to  the  Father  alone,  and  mutability  alone 
to  the  Son.  Apollinaris  wa^  far  from  intending  to  do  this : 
he  represented  the  Son  also  as  unchangeable  as  to  His  deity, 
but  believed,  notwithstanding,  that  by  His  incarnation  the 
Logos  made  Himself  unequal  to  Himself,  though  He  restores 
Himself  again  to  His  original  equality  with  Himself,^ — an 
equality  which  always  continued  to  be  potentially  His.  He 
is  much  rather  chargeable,  therefore,  with  entertaining  patri- 
passian  principles  in  relation  to  the  deity  of  the  Son,  than  with 
Arianism.  But  even  this  would  not  be  correct,  for  he  totally 
repudiates  the  idea  of  a  conversion,  nay  more,  of  a  passibility  of 
the  Logos ;'  on  the  contrary,  he  regards  His  suffering,  as  in  the 
last  instance  an  act  of  love,  as  hip^eui.  Not  merely  the  ad- 
justment of  the  BuUpetn^y  but  even  the  submission  tl^ereto,  the 
tcevaxTi^j  was  an  act  of  the  eternal  and  ever  self-identical  love 
of  the  Logos.    It  is  true,  the  first  product  of  this  love  was  suf- 

l§  cup€i¥Mff  TO  elg  hu9t¥  sufTW  «'^offeAi|^/«^i'oy.  A.  Mai  7,  208 : — £/  2s  /^o- 
vBk^ii  Mii  KOiiwpog  r^{  varpiK^g  ovcitti  6  M  ro  veiiog  k»1  roy  arecvpw  ipx^fit^og 
jp,  TTug  fir  Ayuwlep  ytvoptwog  vpoonujcna  *ttpihhi9  aMp  ro  Trwiptw,  Kctl  fA^ 
yiA9$eit  ttvrcv  ri  HT^nftmy  dXhti  fi£MiC»  ro  rov  Tttrpog ;  r/  oi  xetl  Trpocxyoptv* 

^  C.  29 : — AieupMP  ftft  (XpiOToi)  rip  lApyuetv  xttrai  vapxet^  t^toup  ti 
Kttrd  TPtvpcctj  Z'jnp  ixfii  r^p  tp  ^vpiftM  vet'KtP  laorvrttf  tttl  r^p  xard  oapKa 
riii  tptpyiittg  hmpwip'  %a§  ip^  0nfiPi  oif  viprag  f^«OTOiV<y>  «iX7iff  ri^m%,  nCi 
iiHKnrtp. 

'  Ccmpare  c.  56,  p.  277 : — Tlui^  ^noh  ^k  Hp^poTr^  ylptrm^  ^  f»*r«- 
fikuhlg  Avo  rov  ttpttt  Stog,  u  /«i$  pcivg  fp  ap^pitTrf  Kuriarnf 
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fering,  was  a  feeling  of  pain,  resulting  from  the  conjunction  of 
the  Logos  with  the  suffering  Jesus;  but  if  the  Logos  could 
not  lovingly  have  sympathized  with  humanity,  even  whilst  in 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  His  di\dne  nature  would  not  have 
been  in  harmony  with,  but  would  have  stood  in  the  way  of,  His 
love;  and  therefore  the  physical  categories  in  the  conception  of 
the  Logos,  instead  of  being  subject  to,  would  set  a  limit  and 
restraint  to  the  ethical,  or,  in  other  words,  to  His  love. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  directs  special  attention  to  this  inequality 
of  the  Logos,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  archetypal  man,  with 
Himself.^  He  says, — ^The  words.  He  was  begotten,  tempted, 
He  hungered,  thirsted,  slept,  was  weaiy,  they  (that  is,  the 
Apollinarists)  refer  to  the  human  aspect;  but  that  He  was 
glorified  by  the  angels,  that  He  conquered  the  tempter,  and 
wrought  miracles,  they  attribute  to  the  deity.  The  question, 
"Where  have  you  laid  Lazarus t"  belonged  to  our  weak 
nature ;  but  when  He  cried,  "  Lazarus,  come  forth,"  and  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  that  belonged  to  the  nature  which  is  higher 
than  ours.'  When  He  struggled  with  distress,  was  nailed  to  the 
cross,  and  buried,  it  affected  the  outward  husk ;  that  He  rose 
agstin  and  ascended  to  heaven,  was  due  to  the  inner  treasure.^ 
But  when  Gregory  Nazianzen  asserts,  that  thus  the  very  fault 
is  committed  which  was  charged  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  and  that  it  involves  the  assumption  of  two  mutually 
conflicting  natures,  he  overlooks,  in  the  first  place,  that  at  that 
time  the  Church  had  not  seen  as  clearly  as  did  Apollinaris,  that 
Christ  must  be  regarded  as  one  indivisible  person,  and  that  we 
must  not  take  such  a  view  of  His  humanity  as  would  constitute 
it  a  second  person ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that,  as  we  have 
shown,  Apollinaris  believed  the  human  and  divine  aspects, 
which  he  never  describes  as  natures,  to  be  contained  in  each 
other.  The  inequality  of  Christ  to  Himself,  referred  to  above, 
did  not  affect  merely  one  of  the  two  aspects,  but  both,  each  by 
and  in  itself.  In  the  first  place,  humanity  was  present  in 
Christ  in  its  complete  form ;  the  archetype,  the  eternal  Trvev/ia 

^  Ep.  ad.  Cledon.  2,  7,  or  Or.  62. 

'  Compare  Athan.  Tom.  ad  Antioch.  7.    Bat  see  also  Note  65. 

'  Compare  Athan.  c.  ApoU.  1,  S,  where  the  same  is  designated  by  hathk 
Ji»3pavo{.  He  speaks  also,  in  c.  Ap.  1,  12,  of  men  who  say,— 'Or<  «{X7ioc 
ierh  i  vei&uv  vUg  and  Axy.og  6  fti  vtt^av. 
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was  there ;  but  it  passed  into  inequality  with  itself ,  by  assuming 
the  form  of  our  humanity.  That  eternal  irvevfui  in  Him  was, 
f urther,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  deiti/  of  the  Logos ;  conse- 
quently,  the  deity  also  passed  into  inequality  with  itself,  in  the 
suffering  God-man.     (Note  70.) 

In  that  ApoUinaiis  thus  represented  the  diyinity  of  the  Logos 
as  having,  in  itself,  an  aspect  turned  towards,  yea,  even  apper- 
taining to,  the  humanity  (even  as  humanity  has  an  aspect  turned 
towards  the  divine),  we  can  understand  how  it  was  possible  for 
Gregory  Nazianzen  further  to  charge  him  with  introducing  a 
<<scala"  into  the  divine  (Ad  Cledon.  1,  16).  He  constructs 
the  Trinity,  says  Gregory,  by  representing  it  as  compounded  of 
a  great,  a  greater,  and  a  greatest.^  This  can  only  refer  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  attributing  to  the  Logos,  besides  His 
perfect  deity,  an  aspect  turned  towards  finitude;  and  of  his 
using  similar  words  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  far  as  He 
dwells  in  believers,  groans  in  them,  as  Paul  teaches,  is  grieved, 
and  so  forth.  But  this  oeconomic  Subordinatianism  is  as 
widely  removed  as  possible  from  Arianism ;  for  it  might  very 
easily  have  the  doctrine  of  the  Coimcil  of  Nicsea,  the  onto- 
logical  Trinity,  for  its  presupposition  (Mansi  3,  461).  Further- 
more, on  the  basis  thereof,  by  the  application  of  ethical  prin- 
ciples, it  was  possible  for  him  to  teach  an  humiliation,  that 
is,  a  self-emptying  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  in  the  sense, 
namely,  both  of  their  making  themselves  unequal  to  the  Father, 
and,  as  we  have  shown  above,  of  their  making  themselves  each 
unequal  to  Himself.  This,  however,  must  be  evident  from 
what  has  preceded.  We  have  also  express  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  he  adhered  firmly  to  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  (Greg.  Nyss.  1.  c.  c  52,  p.  264,  says, — ^^  He  established 
filap  T^9  TpidBo^  deorrfTOy  in  opposition  to  the  Arians;"  Theo- 
doret  himself  (1.  c.)  was  compelled  to  testify, — '^  In  some  of  his 
writings  we  find  also  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  hf  ivloi^ 
avyypdfifjuiaw — ofiow^  4ifiw  icaL  rrjv  filap  rfj^  deorqro^  oialav 
Kcil  T^9  rpek  inroardaei^  i/ci^pv^ev.)  Apollinaris  believed,  further, 
that  the  power  to  adjust  that  SuUpeci^  was  always  inherent  in 

^  Oompare  also  Theodoret,  Hser.  Fab.  4,  8 :  A^ov  yip  iortv  wpufMt  ro 
ficiyttt  mK^^^  fiiyitroVf  or  the  fiA0fcol  d^utfiArmir  mg  fuymjiou  fiiv  Srrcg  rov 
TIinvfAuros^  Tov  2f  vlw  fAtl^ovof^  fAtyirrw  1i  rov  IlirrpoV*  Then  we  should 
have  the  reproach  of  SabelliaDism. 

YOL.  II.  2  B 
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Christ ;  and  that  the  perfect  adjustment  would  take  place  in 
the  thousand  years'  kingdom,  when  the  glorified  person  of  the 
Redeemer,  having  attained  to  complete  unity,  will  dwell  knd 
walk  among  men  on  earth,  in  a  form  which  shall  be  at  once 
adequate  to  the  deity,  and  perfectly  human.     (Note  71.) 

The  remarks  just  made  throw  light  on  an  expression  of 
ApoUinaris  which  has  occasioned  much  surprise.  The  man 
Jesus  Christ,  says  he,  is  one,  as  God  the  Father  is  one ;  this 
belongs  to  the  idea  of  an  essence.  This  same  unity  is,  in  like 
manner,  predicable  of  the  compound  being  which  stands  in  the 
middle  between  God  and  man  (Scrre  Koi  tovto  <l>wr€to^  tnnn 
Oirov  fJLera^  ovarf^  OeoO  kclL  avOpanraai).  In  his  Syllogisms, 
ApoUinaris  had  said, — If  different  qualities  concentre  in  one, 
there  arises  a  kind  of  middle  thing ;  for  example,  spring  is  a 
middle  thing  between  winter  and  summer.  No  middle  thing, 
however,  includes  within  itself  the  points  of  both  extremes  in 
completeness,  but  merely  partially.  Wherefore,  the  middle 
between  God  and  men,  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  is  neither 
completely  man  nor  completely  God,  but  a  commixture  of  God 
and  man.i  At  first  sight,  this  passage  does  not  at  aU  seem  to 
fit  into  ApoUinaris'  system ;  this  fAeffi/rry;  appears  to  merit  being 
charged  with  the  same  fault  as  he  himself  had  brought  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  (see  Note  1,  p.  360).  Indeed, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  already  makes  the  same  observation  (c.  49, 
p.  257).  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  does  not  desire  a  half, 
but  riK£iov  Sedv  and  rikeiov  avOpwirov  in  Christ ;  ApoUinaris, 
on  the  contrary,  presents  us  with  a  mutilated  man.  But  that 
he  omits  the  one  oKpomf^j  the  human  irpocUpea-t^^,  the  human 
vov^  from  his  conception  of  Christ,  is  certain;  and  equaUy 
certain,  that  he  aUows  the  X0709  during  Christ's  life  on  earth  to 
become  unequal  to  Himself,  and  does  not  aUow  Him  to  exhibit 
His  proper  cucpinr^.  The  fiea-orq^  resulting  herefrom  fits  per- 
fectly into  his  system,  provided  it  remains  etemaUy;  the  more 
so,  as  with  this  ^^  temperamentum,"  which  the  God-man  sets 

^  A.  Mai  7,  810 :  yLtoorvng  yhoyrtu  /i/onfrtfy  h»06pti»  f /c  h  0VjrfX^V9«»» 

f$i)itu0s^  Kol  h  mips  x^tf/tttMog  k»1  Stpwg  t^iim^  i»p  ipytt^oftipn*  MtfJ»  H 
fisfims  i»tirip»c  ix"  '"'^  Mxp6nrrtt(  i^  iXoxTiipov,  tbiXd  pttpixug  iTri/M/^iy* 
ui90ts,  Mworng  ^i  0iov  xmI  dpBpiivtip  h  Xpt9Tff  wk  Apa  oiht  dp$pitv9S  0X0^ 
oihrt  0fOf,  «7iX«  0fov  kmI  dv&piiTW  fAt'^ig, 
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forth  on  earth,  well  consists  an  idea  to  which  ApoUinaris  at- 
tached great  importance, — ^the  idea,  namelj,  that  the  Logos,  or 
the  eternal  irv^fAOj  was  a  determination  of  humanily,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  <riif^  was  a  determination  of  the  deity 
thos  approximated  to  it. 

Christ  therefore  is  ida  <f>vai^y  one  essence ;  by  which  he  un- 
derstood both  the  unity  of  the  person  and  the  essential  unity  of 
the  two  aspects,  the  divine  and  the  human.  To  the  unity  of 
the  person  corresponds  unity  of  volition  and  of  thought.^  The 
hegemony  in  this  unily  is  constantly  in  the  hands  of  the  Logos 
who  became  voik  Spo-apico^.  For  this  reason,  Christ  was  raised 
above  all  necessity  of  practice  (aa/erja-^si)  ;  and  only  on  the  con* 
dition  that  He  was  raised  above  practice,  both  as  to  knowledge 
and  virtue,  could  He  be  the  Hedeemer.  Without  learning,  He 
must  needs  be  wise  and  holy  from  His  very  birth.'  He  worked 
His  miracles,  not  like  a  prophet  by  the  power  of  God,  but  by 
His  own  power  (Cat.  Cord.  p.  255 ;  Greg.  Antirrh.  c.  29,  p. 
196. — Cat.  Cord.  pp.  884,  329).  He  spake  not  by  revelation, 
but  was  Himself  the  lawgiver.  Consequently,  the  inmost  core 
of  His  personality  remained  untouched  by  that  inequality  or 
diremption  (Bialpeai^) ;  this  core  was  not  merely  a  principle, 
but  the  complete  inner  man,  the  perfect  irveufui  or  the  Logos. 

It  is,  further,  particularly  interesting  to  bring  under  consi- 
deration the  relation  of  believers  to  Christ.  The  principal  term 
employed  by  ApoUinaris  to  designate  it  is  idfi/qai^.  Mohler  has 
coarsely  interpreted  the  word  to  denote  a  mechanical  copying  or 
mimicking.  With  a  Protestant  colouring,  this  is  repeated  also 
by  Baur  (pp.  635  ff.),  who  finds  in  the  word  a  species  of  Pela- 

^  GompaTe  A.  Mai  7,  70.  The  paasageB  from  ApoUinaria,  Polemon,  and 
others,  p.  20 :  ;«/«  itfipytix,  ficix  ^vatg.  P.  16  : — ^/«  ^wtg  oMtrogt  o^y 
Kpetrogf  ottpKtJci  xetl  0kiKfi,    *£!  Kottvv^  vims,  ezdaimed  ApoUinaris,  kuI  /«?§/( 

'  Greg.  NysB.  c.  88.  E?  t/  'K'hUp  trtpos  Mpov  KOfii^trtu^  rovro  )/  aaKnatp 
ylMTAt'  ov^tfAid  Zi  oUrKiiffis  h  'Kpiar^  wk  dpx  vcvg  iarip  ipiptMripos.  C.  28, 
p.  192 : — Tig  ^ii<r/ir,  o  Aytog  U  ytftr^g ;  (Therefore,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  sinless,  it  was  necessary  for  GhrisVs  humanity  to  be  deity :  thus  was  it 
equal  to  the  enemy.)  Tig  alihttKrog  ao^og;  Compare  especially  c.  51.  A 
man  sabject  to  the  common  corruption  of  men,  even  to  the  rptTnop,  could 
not  help.  Only  a  perfectly  sinless  being  could  take  away  the  curse  of  sm. 
Compare  Cat.  Cord,  in  Joh.  8,  88,  where  he  designates  this  essential  know* 
ledge  of  Christ  ypZvig  ^wuc^. 
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gian  idea  of  imitation,  which  would  involve  the  laying  of  a  false 
stress  on  the  moral  example  of  Christ.  Against  such  a  snppo- 
sition,  his  antagonism  to  the  Antiocheians,  especially  to  Diodoros 
of  Tarsus,  ought  alone  to  have  protected  him.^  Still  more,  the 
importance  he  attached  to  the  death  of  Christ  (compare,  for 
example,  the  Cat.  Cord,  on  Joh.  xix.  17).  ApoUinaris*  fault 
was  rather  that  of  allowing  the  ethical  to  fall  into  the  back- 
ground, as  compared  with  the  religious.  The  passage  quoted  by 
Athanasius  (c.  Apoll.  1,  2),  indeed,  of  which  the  men  above- 
mentioned  seem  alone  to  have  taken  notice,  does  not  show  us 
clearly  what  Apollinaris'  real  opinion  was.  All  it  reports  is, — 
aapid^  fihf  Koivimfra  Xpurrh^  kiriSiBeuerai  Koff  oiuiloxnv  (that 
is,  Christ  exhibited  the  new  humanity  in  likeness  to  us)  rev  hk 
^popoSvTO^  iv  ^fjutf  rifv  tcaLvimjra,  Sii^  /ufnitreio^  teal  ofAOi^xreto^ 
Kol  &7ro^(t}^  T^  afiofrla^  Ixcuiro^  hf  ktturtp  hnheUannat  (that 
is,  the  novelty  of  him  who  thinks  in  us,  each  one  shows  by 
imitation,  resemblance  and  abstinence  from  sin).  More  light 
is  thrown  on  the  matter  by  Ep.  ad  Cledon.  2,  3,  where  the 
complaint  is  made  against  the  school  of  Apollinaris  (Gregory 
alludes  particularly  in  the  letters  to  Yitalis,  for  whom,  in  other 
respects  like  Epiphanius,  he  entertained  a  very  high  regard, 
Ep.  ad  Cled.  2^  5),  that  it  gives  a  different  explanation  of  the 
words,  "  We  have  the  spirit  of  Christ"  (1  Cor.  xi.  16),  from  the 
Church,  understanding  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  His  deity.  This, 
however,  first  becomes  quite  clear  from  several  passages  pre- 
served in  a  Catena  to  the  Gospel  of  John.' 

How  far  removed  he  was  from  Pelagianism,  we  may  judge 
from  his  remarks  on  John  iii.  5 : — ^The  Lord  leads  Nicodemus 
to  true  knowledge  by  attributing  regeneration  to  grace,  which  is 
accomplished  by  the  service,  indeed,  of  water,  which  cleanses  the 
body,  but  by  the  energy  of  the  Spirit  sanctifying  the  soul  and  fill- 
ing it  with  deity.  If  He  dwell  in  us  as  a  pledge  and  first  fruit,  the 
perfect  kingdom  of  God  will  come,  and  the  fulness  of  the  deity 
fill  us.*    On  vi.  27,  he  remarks, — ^The  eternally  enduring  food  is 

^  Compare  p.  232,  o.  42,  where  he  protests  against  the  Antiocheian  dis- 
tinction between  v/oV  0v9$t  &t6f  and  vUe  0tov  (see  Note  68). 

'  Compare  Cat.  Corder.  1630,  p.  89,  on  John  iii.  5, ;  on  vi.  27,  p.  180 ; 
ver.  28,  p.  181. 
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the  faith  that  makes  alive,  by  which  we  are  assimilated  to  the  body 
(the  humanity)  of  Christ,  and  are  sealed  by  the  Father  with  the 
power  of  God.^  On  vers.  28  f. : — ^Faith  is  a  holy,  perfect  work ; 
for  which  reason,  it  both  justifies  and  sanctifies  without  human 
works,  seeing  that  it  contains  within  itself  the  noblest  energy, 
and  is  not  slothful  and  inactive.'  On  viii.  56 : — ^What  day  did 
Abraham  see  t  Christ,  the  true  light,  the  Sun  of  righteousness, 
appeared  to  Abraham,  in  that  He  illuminated  him  with  His  rays 
in  virtue  of  his  faith.  This  faith  was  counted  to  him  for  right- 
eousness, and  so  he  exulted  with  joy  to  have  seen  the  day  of 
God  in  the  ideal  world  (t^j;  wyqrifv  OeoO  ^fiepav),  (Note  72.) 
These  passages  show  that  Apollinaris  had  attained  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  faith.  Through  faith  we  are  made  par- 
takers of  the  deity  of  Christ,  which  is  at  the  same  time  humanity 
(irvevfjui) ;  in  other  words,  we  are  made  partakers  of  the  principle 
of  the  divine-human  life.  Hence  righteousness  does  not  come 
from  works,  but  through  God,  and  becomes  the  portion  of  faith, 
which  is  not  merely  passive,  inactive,  but  the  highest  energy. 
Christ  works  faith,  in  that  He  sets  forth  virtue  and  wisdom 
through  the  medium  of  His  humanity  as  an  organ ;  through 
His  meekness  and  humility  He  attracts  us  to  Himself,  and 
works  upon  us  until  we  decide  either  for  or  against  Him — in 
the  latter  case,  the  decision  is  a  rejection,  not  excusable  on  the 
ground  of  passion,  but  conscious/    In  another  passage  still  ex- 

^  Auni  )i  (the  trae  rpo^')  iw  h  vivng  i  ^«^7roiiff  Kttf  fp  f ^o/KO/ovjrrcu 
vpog  rti»  9»piut  rotf  »vpi0Uf  n)j>  vvi  rov  TleiTpog  iir^petyiff/^ipup  rfi  Mtp  Zviteifitu, 

S  'Rpyop  ri)y  tFlartit  eiic^tthttv  Itpov  rt  »»l  riTiUOf.  Ato  xetl  A»tv  rttv  dw" 
6pav(»t»»  tpyu9  tlKorug  hKtitot  rt  kaI  Ayid^tif  or/  jectTiX/oniir  iApy$tct»  l^f/  rin 
'^v'K'iit  0^*  dpytetv  rtvd  xttl  dvpeiiUp,  This  remlnda  one  of  Luther's  preface 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

*  On  John  xii.  86  : — ^*£^i/X«rrf  ^i  ttxnrw  ro  vpaov  Kcti  vctmt'kZs  d^w^ 
nnKt^g  9pM9vnrr^i9  A^pt  rovovrov  vctpiiip  ilg  f^Uof,  d)cpi  tov  hetfittprvp^oai  r^ir 
dhihmif,  Ov  ydp  ipy^c  Ti?*^iifttt  Kord  rov  vtn^pog  ipyop  civrup  Uti  yhw^eu, 
dy^Xd  k»k(»(  fiov7iivfA»'  IX«trroj>  ydp  §lg  KotrdxptoiP  uvcuf  ro  l§  opy^g  rohfco' 
pupop  dKpop  Zi  h  juutlijp  TO  fAtrd  /SovXq^  7npnpivia$tti,  Verse  40 : — ^But  the 
hardness  brought  on  by  Grod  is  not  therefore  the  work  of  holy  power,  but  a 
permission  of  the  divine  judgment  and  the  work  of  the  evil,  hostile  power. 
For  (see  on  ziii.  21)  evil  also  continues  subject  to  God,  and  must  serve  the 
good ;  and  the  devil  has  power  only  through  the  evil  that  already  is  in  men 
(compare  on  ziv.  30). 
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tant,  he  expressly  explains  "wLat  he  miderstands  by  that  filfirfai^. 
His  unity  ynth  the  Father  is  an  unity  of  nature  (^uo-tic^) ;  His 
unity  with  the  Apostles  is  a  matter  of  grace.  Nevertheless  the 
latter  resembles  the  former,  and  that  which  is  natural  is  imitated 
by  that  which  is  the  work  of  grace  (pfAoloDfia  itcetvov  /col  iUfifi<Ti^ 
Tov  Korh  ^vaiv  ri  icarh  X^^^)y — ^  ^^  ^7  Hieans  of  faith. 
Christ  accomplished  His  miracles  by  a  natural  power,  not  by 
faith  in  the  Father ;  the  Apostles,  through  faith  in  the  Son ; 
wherefore  also  the  Son  is  worshipped,  the  Apostles  not.  We 
owe  to  the  Lord  what  He  demands,  says  he  in  another  place ; 
but  He  gives  what  He  claims.  (Note  73.)  We  are  to  love 
Him,  because  He  loved  us.  As  I^  says  Christ,  belong  to  the 
Father  as  to  My  deity,  and  yet  am  at  the  same  time  Idved  by 
Him  as  one  who  has  raised  Himself  out  of  the  circle  of  men 
(i^  auOpdonrcDv  aveurrhsi),  so  are  you,  who  belong  to  Me  after  the 
flesh,  loved  by  Me  (on  John  xv.  8).  By  His  ascension  to  the 
Father,  He  set  forth  the  righteousness  which  pertains  to  be- 
lievers. For  it  is  this  that  justifies  men,  to  wit,  that  our  flesh 
and  the  human  form  ascended  in  Him  the  throne  of  heaven,  sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  was  exalted  higher 
than  the  human  eye  can  reach.^  Although  we  are  called  upon 
to  imitate  Him  in  thought  and  deed,  to  be  in  harmony  with 
Him,  as  His  spirit  and  will  are  in  harmony  with  the  Father,  we 
can  do  nothing  without  Him ;  separated  from  Him,  we  dry  up 
like  branches  cut  off  from  the  vine.  In  our  own  firmness  (avBela) 
we  cannot  confide ;  for  in  us  there  is  nothing  solid,  nothing  un- 
changeably good  (areppoVy  arpenrov  aryaOov) :  He,  on  the  con- 
trary, says, — ^My  invincible  power  is  a  sure  source  of  courage  for 
all  those  who  participate  in  Me  (in  John  xvi.  33 ;  xv.  7).  All 
human  virtue  and  perfection  prior  to  Christ  remained  imperfect 
for  lack  of  Him ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  divine  deeds  and 
care  for  men  first  attained  completeness  through  the  redemption 
in  Christ.  In  Christ,  therefore,  both  humanity  and  the  revela- 
tion of  God  were  perfected.'    Man  was  both  raised  above  him- 

^  Tot>ro  ydp  rovg  d»0ptt'rovf  i^txaian  to  oipxtt  1 1  ii(A»»  Koi  fj^f  Avipa- 
vtww  ivtfi^vtti  $p6pov  oifpeipiov  xxl  xmho^poti  Trttpet  JJcvrpU  x.r.7i.  Ck>mpare 
on  XX.  18,  p.  455.    *^  Through  Me,  Qod  will  be  your  Father,  Stum  Avtt^u 

T^9  C|  VfA6»9  A9»y»¥  AlCOtpxiV'^^ 

>  On  John  xix.  30.    He  says,  "  It  is  finished,"  and  justly,  ^mus  (Ah  rms 
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self,  and  made  like  Christ,  and  thns  perfected.^  A  new  and 
wonderful  birth  was  introduced  by  Christ :  it  is  attended  by 
inexpressible  pains ;  but  the  suffering  is  followed  by  the  resur- 
rection, and  brings  a  joy  which  will  no  more  change,  and  which 
cannot  be  taken  away ;  for  through  the  resurrection  of  the  new 
man  ye  stand  as  new  men,  and  obtain  free  access  to  God.  Ye 
will  rejoice  when  ye  shall  witness  the  birth  of  the  child  which 
was  unknown  to  the  world,  and  which  is  exalted  above  death 
and  corruption ;  and  that  is  He  in  you.'  These  propositions  are 
plainly  fitted  to  establish  the  ofioovala  of  Christ,  if  not  with  the 
human  race  in  general,  at  all  events  with  perfected  men,  with 
Christians. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Apollinaris'  doctrine  of  faith  is  a 
logical  development  of  his  Christology ;  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
his  system  is  governed  by  one  principle.  Faith  corresponds  to 
the  fact  of  the  incarnation :  by  the  incarnation  Christ  became 
like  us ;  by  faith  we  become  like  Christ.  As  the  divine  vov? 
was  the  hegemonic  principle  in  Christ,  so  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
in  us.  And  as  that  divine  vtm  was  not  something  foreign  to 
humanity,  but  rather  the  true,  the  eternal  man,  the  lo-oi  avOpan 
9ro9 ;  even  so  are  we  perfected  by  our  reception  of  the  vov^  of 
Christ,  although  we  are  thereby  at  the  same  time  exalted  above 
ourselves.  Prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ  also,  it  is  true,  human 
nature  appeared  as  a  relatively  independent  being:  it  had  a 
relative  centre  of  unity,  a  vov^y  in  which  the  powers  were  con- 
joined  to  unity.    But  this  was  not  yet  the  true  i/oS? ;  for,  inas- 

vvo  0foD  vspl  dp$p^7r€Hfg  ytMOfMnig  Trpopoietf  h  rji  vapet  Xpiorov  tranripf^  ro 
riXfoy  dTroTiAptfidwWffiig, 

^  On  John  zviL  13 : — ^'  These  things  speak  I  in  the  world/^  2«^aI^  h 
rovT^  hetipil  ro  Ktbrd  ^vatv  xal  k»§  6(Misivt9,  He,  namely,  is  not  of  the 
world ;  His  disciples  also  are  not  of  the  world :  the  former  is  dear,  for  He 
did  not  descend  from  heaven.  0/  ^  elToaro'X.oi  xmrd  n)ji  ofioftwtp  tvip  "Xpiarou 
fitrifitfii*iottif  dTo  rw  xovfMv.  They  became  strangers  to  me,  hd  r^¥  vinp 
diffipMTrop  dptriv.  Through  their  olxiiinit  with  Him  also,  they  were  estranged 
from  the  world. 

'  On  John  xvi.  21 : — ovrw;  dvofiimxt  vpcJp  M  rov  Kcttpov  xttl  Betv(Aa>» 
oiw  rovrov  roKtrov.  Nvy  ydp  ag  dXn^tig  &9$pi>7rof  tig  top  KovfMit  ytfpArett  U 
vaptiho^av  ithtpuv^  jutl  Xi/x)|jr  f^ip  vpup  «c/  vtpl  ro  v»0os  uZtPtg  x'poooiffw/ffty 
X^pdp  df  1}  fitrd  ro  %»dog  dpuarourtg' — irt  ^id  r^g  dpebrrdvuag  rov  pUv  dpBpif 
vov  pioi  KtbrmcrapTtg  tig  tvip  vpog  Qtop  Htn  xttffviffietp,  "Ketp^nafit  ydp  vrotp 
^)irrf  (r)*)  il^pop  r$  jUofA^  vmttlop  d^rvnjc^P  d^Sttprip  rt  xal  »v6Xt3p0Pi  2«vrof 
^  ^vXopiri  ^maip. 
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much  as  it  lacked  a  divine  content^  its  content  was  sensaoos, 
and  thns  all  was  disfigured.  The  voth  in  Christ  roled,  and  was 
no  longer  merely  mutable,  elective,  or  psychical  (1  Cor.  ii.  14)  ; 
it  was  the  hegemonical  spirit ;  and  through  faith  the  same  thing 
takes  place  by  grace  in  us.  We  also  need  the  arpeirrov  for  our 
perfection,  the  Trveufia  as  a  new  principle,  which  must  be  our 
essential  righteousness;  we,  however,  attain  to  it  by  grace. 
This,  like  many  other  ideas  of  Apollinaris,  reminds  us  strongly 
of  the  system  of  Andreas  Osiander,  of  his  ^^  justitia  essentialis." 
Apollinaris  has,  notMrithstanding,  left  a  discrepancy  in  his 
system.  Men,  even  apart  from  Christ,  have  voth  in  themselves ; 
but  it  is,  as  it  were,  merely  the  form  or  the  possibility  thereof, 
it  is  BeKTiKO^  for  good  and  evil,  rpeirro^y  and  so  forth ;  in  reality, 
however,  the  servant  of  sin.  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  has  no 
vov^  at  all  which  is  derived  from  the  Adamitic  nature ;  and, 
therefore.  His  equality  of  essence  with  men  suffers.  Had  Apol* 
linaris  been  minded  to  carry  out  the  parallel  between  Christ  and 
men  strictly,  he  must  have  maintained,  either  that  believers  have 
no  vov^y  no  irveu/jLOy  before  they  believe;  and  that  it  is  first 
created  in  them  by  Christ.  But  although  Apollinaris  sometimes 
inclined  thereto,  he  could  not  be  prepared  to  carry  the  notion 
out  strictly;  because  men  prior  to  Christ  would  thus  be  degraded 
almost  to  the  rank  of  beasts,  and  redemption  and  completion 
would  be  a  new  creation,  instead  of  a  renovation;  especially 
as  the  new  element  superadded  by  creation,  the  irvcO/Mi,  con- 
stituted, in  the  view  of  Apollinaris,  the  inmost  centre,  the  very 
kernel  of  the  human  personality  itself.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  carry  this  out,  he  must  have  attributed  a 
pou^y  a  human  soul,  to  Christ  as  to  His  human  nature,  the  nature 
assumed  from  Mary ;  at  all  events,  in  the  sense  that  this  yov?,  so 
far  as  it  owed  its  existence  to  the  first  creation,  was  a  1/089  Se«- 
ruco^y  neither  filled  with  the  sensuous  nor  with  the  divine,  but 
still  endowed  with  the  possibility  of  both.  In  the  incarnation 
itself,  however,  he  must  have  conceived  it  filled  and  appropriated 
by  the  divine  vov^  or  Logos,  as  was  required  by  the  idea  of  a  true 
incarnation  and  a  true  development.  At  the  same  time,  justice 
would  thus  be  done  to  the  deep,  speculative  insight  of  Apollinaris 
into  the  fact,  that  the  Logos  who  fills  this  human  soul,  and  con- 
joins it  with  Himself,  is  not  a  something  foreign  to  its  essence, 
but  that  which  it  had,  as  it  were,  yearned  for  and  expected,  be- 
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cause  it  coold  not  attain  to  its  true  shape  and  form  until  it  had 
been  filled  with  its  true  content ; — in  other  words^  it  was  com- 
patible with  the  view  in  question^  to  hold  the  Logos  to  be  the 
truth  of  human  nature.  We  have  found  previously  that  IrensBus, 
pursuing  a  course  of  thought  similar  to  that  of  Apollinaris,  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  the  fault  just  mentioned,  bj  distinguishing 
in  the  human  soul  between  possibility  or  susceptibility,  and 
realization  or  fulfilment :  attributing  the  former  to  the  human 
aspect  of  Christ  derived  from  the  Adamitic  nature,  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  prepared  and  consecrated  for  the  scene  of  the 
incarnation ;  the  latter  to  the  Logos ;— and  believing,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  human  nature,  because  pure,  tended  towards 
union  with  the  Logos ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Logos,  out 
of  love,  strove  towards  an  incarnation.  ApoUinaris,  however, 
did  not  do  this,  because  he  reckoned  to  the  Adamitic  nature,  not 
merely  opposed  possibilities  in  the  form  of  a  double  susceptibi- 
lity, but  also  an  independent  power  to  take  opposite  resolutions, 
the  avre^ova-Mv*  If  he  necessarily  regarded  an  human  iHn)9, 
possessed  of  independence,  as  an  hindrance  to  the  incarnation, 
it  was  still  more  the  case,  because  he  appears  to  have  attributed 
to  the  soul  derived  from  Adam's  race,  as  others  had  done  to  the 
body,  a  natural  bias  to  evil,  and  because  he  deemed  it  impossible 
that  a  human  being  with  freedom  of  choice  should  remain  with- 
out sin.  His  only  resource,  therefore,  was  to  shut  out  this 
human  voih ;  which  he  then  f  utilely  endeavoured  to  make  good 
by  designating  the  vov^  hrovpavio^  or  TJyfo^i  also  SpOpanro^ 
hrovpcofio^. 

However  greatly,  then,  the  Church  teachers  may  have  mis- 
understood Apollinaris,  and  however  lightly  they  may  have  esti- 
mated the  elements  of  his  system  which  were  speculatively  of 
main  importance,  they  were  justified  in  charging  him  with  a 
curtailment  in  Christ  Himself  of  the  human  nature,  which  He 
came  to  heal  and  perfect ;  supposing  that  the  only  way  to  secure 
the  unity  of  the  divine-human  person  was  to  let  fall  the  truly 
human  soul,  instead  of  so  defining  it  that  it  should  be  able  to 
be  conjoined  in  unity  with  the  Logos,  without  being  tainted 
with  sin,  and  without  having  a  separate  personality  of  its  own. 
A  God  in  a  human  body  with  animal  life  (^^vj^  Jwrt/ip^),  they 
say  to  him  therefore,  is  a  mask,  but  not  a  God-man.  ApoUi- 
naris, it  is  true,  constantly  exclaims  afresh, — Christ  cannot  have 
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80  entirely  become  that  which  we  are  as  to  have  lost  the  ability 
to  make  out  of  ns  that  which  He  is.  He  says,  in  particular, 
influenced  by  his  antagonism  to  Arianism,  a  human  vov^  of  the 
first  creation  must  necessarUy  possess  freedom  of  choice,  and 
thus  an  uncertainty  and  an  LS*ence  again^  sin  would  have 
attached  to  Christ,  that  must  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Him  to  fulfil  His  vocation  of  Redeemer.  But  they  replied, — 
That  which  was  not  assumed  by  Him  remained  unhealed  (to 
airpwfkrfiTTov  kclL  aJdepdirevrov).  They  asked, — ^Is  not  the  soul 
precisely  the  highest  in  mani  and  would  not,  therefore,  an 
incarnation  without  soul  be  Docetical  in  the  main  point  ?^  Or, 
did  the  body  alone  stand  under  sin  and  condemnation  f  and  did 
the  soul  need  no  redemption  ? 

To  this  he  might  indeed  have  answered, — The  work  of  re- 
demption consisted  precisely  in  the  perfection  brought  by  Christ, 
or  in  the  completion  of  the  creation  of  our  nature ;  and  it  be- 
comes imnecessary  to  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  redemption. 
For  if  through  faith  the  vov^  of  Christ  enters  into  us  and  becomes 
our  hegemonical  principle,  we  become  thereby  new  persons, 
pleasing  to  God,  sinless.  Plainly,  however,  the  second  creation 
thus  comes  into  conflict  with  the  first,  inasmuch  as  the  second 
neither  recognises  nor  seeks  a  living  link  of  connection  in  the 
first.  And  even  if  he  recognised  the  existence  of  such  a  point 
of  union  in  believers,  and  thus  escaped  a  magical  creation  of  a 
new  constituent  of  human  nature,  he  did  not  acknowledge  its 
existence  in  Christ ;  otherwise,  as  we  have  just  shown,  he  must 
have  attributed  to  Him  a  human  '^^t^,  which  was  susceptible 
to  the  active  divine  vov^.  This  also  floated  before  the  minds  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Church  when  they  remarked, — ^His  theory 
renders  the  incarnation  more  difficult,  instead  of  explaining  it. 
For,  through  denying  the  human  soul,  he  lost  that  middle  link, 
by  means  of  which  it  was  possible  for  the  deity  to  appropriate 
the  body  and  its  sufferings.'    It  is  true,  Apollinaris  professes 

^  Greg.  Nyas.  1.  c.  c.  33,  p.  204,  charges  him  with  teaching  a  rootlesB 
man,  dp0^vop  dffi^opy  »al  dav»a^^  irpog  r^p  ifini^ttr  0vatp.  212 : — fx^vXoy 
TV(  i/Atri^»e  ^ffutg.  He  teaches  strictly  two  species  of  men : — an  earthly, 
consistiDg  of  body,  soul,  reason ;  and  an  heavenly,  consisting  of  body,  soul, 
God.  Christ,  therefore,  stands  over  against  us  as  hrtpoovtrtocy  and  is  not 
cfAoovfftot  xarel  ro  xv^tin-mrop,  in  rehition  to  the  highest  element  of  the 
Adamitic  humanity. 

*  L.  c.  p.  256|  c.  48 :— He  proceeds  ttg  olxutrripttg  xct/»«  rot  povp  r^e  cap* 
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that  it  was  necessary  for  Christ|  in  order  to  exhibit  virtue^  to 
walk  among  men  as  a  man.  Bat  if  His  humanity  was  a  body 
without  rational  soul.  His  virtue  was  not  human  virtue.  Nay 
more,  says  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  if  He  had  no  freedom  (airre^ov' 
aicv)j  His  virtue  was  no  virtue.* 

This  curtailment  of  the  human  nature  in  itself  has  aDoceti* 
cal  character ;  but  that  ApoUinaris  was  tainted  with  Docetism, 
shows  itself  still  more  clearly  in  the  circumstance,  that  (as, 
indeed,  might  consistently  be  expected)  he  was  unable  to  attri- 
bute growth  in  wisdom  and  grace,  learning,  exercise,  temptar 
tion,  to  the  human  soul  of  Christ.  But  if  He  was  not  the 
subject  of  actual  growth,  and  merely  revealed  to  others  in  ever 
increasing  measure  the  inner  treasures  of  His  being,  which  re- 
mained in  themselves  ever  the  same,  and,  being  complete  and 
closed,  were  susceptible  neither  of  enlargement  nor  diminution. 
He  did  not  pass  through  a  truly  human  course  of  life.  The 
cause  of  this  fault,  was  his  assuming  the  human  Ttvevfia  of 
Christ  to  be  imfnediaiely  of  like  nature  with  the  eternal  Logos. 
Instead  of  positing  merely  the  possibility  of  the  incarnation  in 
the  eternal  Logos,  distinguishing  therefrom  every  actualization 
of  this  possibility,  and  representing  the  possibility  as  becoming 
an  actuality,  by  an  ethical  process  (that  is,  throngh  the  love  of 
the  Logos,  which  impelled  Him  to  the  act  of  /ehwai^y  and  by 
the  ethical  process  which  Christ  underwent),  he  posits  the 
humanity  as  eternally  complete,  seark  to  KvpuHnarov ;  he  repre- 
sents it  as  the  Logos  Himself.  Prior  to  the  incarnation,  it  is 
latent  merely  in  relation  to  men ;  in  itself,  it  is  eternally  com- 
plete. On  this  view,  however,  the  childhood  of  Christ  was 
necessarily  mere  appearance.  He  cannot  be  a  moral  example, 
but  the  physical  or  metaphysical  process  of  the  incarnation  of 
God,  begun  in  Him,  is  simply  continued  in  believers,  who  re- 
ceive, in  the  place  of  their  earthly  1/01)9,  His  irpevfiOy  or  the 
victorious  principle  of  that  union  of  the  divine  with  the  £esh 

»oc  ouffug  x^oV  r^y  ri^s  honrros  Uactf.  0.  41,  p.  239 :  The  aasomption  of  the 
9elpZ  by  the  Logos  beoomeB  more  inteUigible,  if  the  povg  fofmed  the  transition 
to  the  God  Xoyo^ 

^  Ibidem: — How  can  the  aatpi  have  virtae  without  the  i^o^toM?  And 
the  iicovfftop  is  impOBsible  without  a  9ov{.  0.  41 : — q  rpoetlptate  oii^ip  wnpot  i 
90VS  r/c  f 0T/9.  How,  then,  could  ApoUinaris  say, — ^Man,  in  whom  is  no  yol/; , 
fitrei\eifAfi»»*t  r^e  Kei0ttpA(  dptr^c^  To  d^poaipiTO»  can  neither  be  dfiieuroM 
nor  praiseworthy,  although  it  may  be  without  sin. 
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which  was  archetypallj  realized  in  Christ.  Apollinaris  seems 
to  have  had  not  the  slightest  notion,  that  even  if  the  Bedeemer 
did  assume  a  human  soul,  and  with  it  subject  Himself  to  a  pro- 
cess of  development  through  freedom  of  choice,  His  victory  and 
work  of  redemption  were  notwithstanding  sure ;  and,  besides, 
that  only  on  this  supposition  could  His  virtue  be  human  virtue 
and  be  tested.  Freedom  he  believed  to  involve  sin,  at  all 
events  for  a  soul  of  Adam's  race.  Such  notions  may  not  be 
directly  branded  Manichsean ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  notion  that 
freedom  of  choice  is  not  fit  for  appropriation  by  the  Logos, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
nature  of  men  and  angels,  involves  a  complaint  against  the  first 
creation.  This  complaint  is  the  more  unjustifiable,  as,  in  the 
further  course  of  his  system,  a  representation  is  given  of  the 
essential  nature  of  man,  according  to  which  freedom  of  choice 
by  no  means  forms  part  of  its  eternal  idea,  but  merely  appertains 
to  man  at  a  lower  stage ;  for  he  maintains  that  Christ  was  the 
perfect  man,  and  the  process  of  the  ^^  Unio  "  of  the  irvevfia  with 
the  a-hp^y  undergone  by  Him,  is  continued  also  in  those  who 
believe  on  Him.  To  Christ,  however,  he  ascribes  no  freedom 
of  choice ;  and  so  likewise  believers,  in  his  view,  are  first  raised 
by  the  Christian  principle  above  mutability.  In  accordance 
herewith,  therefore,  instead  of  saying,  the  first  creation  was 
not  suitable  in  its  completeness  for  appropriation  by  the  Logos, 
he  ought  rather  to  have  expressed  himself  as  follows: — ^The 
first  creation  itself  was  still  imperfect ;  it  was  marked  by  un- 
fixity  and  mutability :  the  true  idea  of  creation  was  first  realized 
in  the  man,  who  was  raised  above  all  freedom  of  choice.  It 
would  thus  have  appeared  as  a  mere  defect  or  transition-stage, 
as  the  not  yet  existent  divine  fixity.  But  this  he  did  not  wish 
to  teach ;  he  regarded  freedom  of  choice  as  something  jM>n^ve, 
which,  though  derived  from  God,  was  incompatible  with  the 
full  goodness  of  the  world,  seeing  that  it  was  not  even  capable 
of  aiding  in  the  realization  of  this  goodness.  Accordingly, 
Apollinaris  is  undoubtedly  chargeable  to  a  certain  extent  with 
Manichseism.  On  such  a  theory,  redemption  must  of  course 
consist,  above  all,  in  deliverance  from  that  freedom  of  will 
which  naturally  tends  to  evil,  and  in  the  informing  of  the 
fleshly  man  with  a  higher  principle,  with  the  third  factor  of 
the  true  human  essence.    This  leads  us  to  the  other  aspect  of 
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the  matter.  Apollinaris  had  no  conception  of  an  historical 
mediation,  of  an  historical  process,  but  believed  that  the  whole 
result  was  brought  into  existence  at  one  stroke.  His  strength 
lay  alone  in  describing  magnitudes  already  complete,  in  their 
mutual  connection  and  simultaneous  existence*  Accordingly, 
the  idea  of  perfection  predominates  over  that  of  reconciliation 
and  redemption ;  and,  strictly  speaking,  he  can  only  attribute 
activity  to  the  divine  aspect ; — for  the  human  aspect  he  has  no 
essential  place,  no  mediatory  significance.  The  human  aspect, 
selfless  in  itself,  has  the  o£Sce  of  showing,  of  revealing,  the 
divine — ^nothing  more;  it  is  simply  the  organ  moved  by  the 
divine. 

The  preliminary  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Synod  of  Alex- 
andria, in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ, 
in  the  year  362  (see  above,  pp.  985  fiF.),  was  adhered  to  by 
the  Church  teachers,  Athanasius,  the  Gregories,  Basilius  the 
Great,  Amphilochius  Damasus  (Mansi  L  c.  488  f .),  and  others. 
That  they  also  justly  regarded  the  incarnation,  in  and  by  itself, 
as  the  principial  completion  of  the  reconciliation  between  heaven 
and  earth,  we  have  shown  above  (Chapter  I.).  But  precisely 
on  that  account,  Apollinaris  was  unable  to  satisfy  them.  For, 
although  he  appeared  to  be  able  to  charge  the  Church  with 
arriving  rather  at  an  av0p<&7ro^  evBeo^j  or  a  double  person,  that 
is,  at  a  monstrosity,  than  at  an  incarnation,  if  a  complete  man 
and  complete  deity  are  to  be  supposed  to  have  met  in  Christ ; 
they  in  return  might  justly  reply,  that  precisely  he,  with  his 
repudiation  of  a  human  1/01)9,  could  never  show  the  possibility 
of  an  incarnation.  For  '^^vj^  and  trhp^  do  not  constitute,  tliey 
are  merely  momenta  of,  a  man :  they  could  only  form  the  i(y)(dov 
or  temple  in  which  the  Logos  dwelt.  On  the  other  hand,  vov^ 
forms  part  of  man ;  but  He  is  not  supposed  to  have  become 
an  human  vtm ;  consequently.  He  did  not  become  man.  It  is 
true,  he  maintains  that  the  Logos  was  eternally  man  in  Him- 
self, Karh  TO  fcvpiayrarovj  rh  irpevfia;  but  inasmuch  as  ahp^ 
and  '^rt^  belong  as  essentially  to  the  idea  of  man  as  the  wpevfiOj 
both  which  he  is  supposed  to  derive  from  Mary,  Christ,  as 
mere  irvevfuij  was  not  yet  a  complete  man.  One  might  sup- 
pose, indeed,  that  He  found  His  complement,  and  became  a 
complete  man,  through  the  appropriation  of  y^vj(tf  and  frap^ ; 
but  the  iTPevfia  or  vov^  differed  too  widely  from  these  two  to  be 
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able  to  constitute  with  them  one  living  unity.  The  vau^  was 
complete,  eternally  perfect,  identical  with  the  Logos,  so  that  a 
divine  person  appeared  and  dwelt  in  an  human  living  body ; 
but  to  represent  this  as  the  accomplishment  of  an  incarnation 
is  inadmissible,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  a  complete  and  per- 
fect voih  can  only  stand  in  a  purely  external  relation  to  a  body 
that  must  grow  ere  attaining  to  completion.  And  if,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  this  fault,  ApoUinaris  had  posited  the  vimy 
which  connected  itself  with  the  akp^j  as  imperfect,  inasmuch 
as  the  vov^  was  at  the  same  time  the  Logos  becoming  incarnate, 
he  would  have  fallen  out  of  Docetism  into  Arianism  or  Ebionism. 
If,  further,  the  work  of  redemption  could  not  be  accomplished 
unless  Christ  passed  through  all  the  stadia  of  human  develop- 
ment, sanctifying  and  honouring  them  all,  it  must  necessarily 
be  mutilated  by  a  theory  which  does  not  allow  of  such  a  de- 
velopment of  the  human  soul  in  the  case  of  Christ,  and  repre- 
sents Him  as  commencing  His  career  with  a  complete  spirit 
(yov^)y  which  was  also  the  Logos.^ 

The  Church  teachers  must  be  allowed  to  have  rightly  per- 
ceived that  the  first  and  most  important  thing  to  be  done,  was 
to  lay  the  foundations  completely,  prior  to  thinking  of  further 
tasks.  What  profit  would  be  the  appearance  of  bringing  out 
the  unity  of  the  Person  of  Christ  more  completely  with  ApoUi- 
naris, if  it  were  purchased  at  the  price  of  the  completeness  of 
the  incarnation?  First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  recognise 
the  elements  constitutive  of  incarnation  in  their  completeness, 
and  then  it  might  be  permissible  to  ask  how  they  could  be 
united  in  the  Person  of  Christ.  The  Fathers,  therefore,  acted 
rightly  in  decidedly  a£Srming  that  Christ  had  a  human  soul ; 
and  that  in  defiance  of  the  great  difficulties  pointed  out  by 
ApoUinaris— difficulties  which  they  thus  took  upon  themselves, 
and  which  he  had  pronounced  insoluble.  The  problem  of  re- 
ducing two  complete  magnitudes,  the  Logos  and  man,  to  unity, 

^  05mpare  Theodoret,  H.  E.  5,  3 : — ^T^i'  Xoy/xi)*  yf/vxif  impvv^tu  r^i 
ytyMPflfiime  1^971  vttntipitts.  Ou»  tlXn^C  ydp  r»vnn9  xard  rw  kxiivov  Xeyoy 
0  0iof  Xoyo(  ovn  larpiiag  ^SiWiy,  oCn  rtft^g  fAtri^xiP,  'AXX»  ro  flip 
cufAd  ro  yitpop  (man)  v^o  rip  dopirttp  v-pocjcvpurtu  Zupeifcutp  (that  is,  in 
Christ) ;  ^  ^  ypvxi  (ours)  i  jcatr  tUopa  $t(ap  ysytpnfiipn  x»r6i  /AtfUpnKt 
r^p  rijf  A/AMpriaf  ArtfAiap  Tipixttfiipfi.  lb.  1018:  FLiYian*8  expressioD, — rif 
P9VP  rojf  ifiiripop  r^g  atnyipit^  tiroortptie. 
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may  be  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  uniting  two  magnitudes 
which  are  incomplete  and  tempered ;  but  faith  demands  that 
the  humanity  be  complete,  because,  otherwise,  the  work  which 
it  feels  to  be  complete,  must  be  confessed  to  be  incomplete ;  and 
because  Christ  could  not  work  upon  us  at  all,  if  He  were  not  of 
like  substance  with  us.  Accordingly,  the  alternative  lay  before 
them,  either  to  let  fall  the  incarnation  itself,  or  to  take  up  the 
more  difficult  problem,  which  faith  assured  them  must  be  soluble. 
In  connection  herewith,  it  is  deserving  of  special  remark,  that 
they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  driven  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme by  their  opposition  to  Apollinaris.  Because  they  assumed 
that  Jesus  had  a  human  soul  along  with  His  body,  they  were 
by  no  means  disposed  to  reduce  the  incarnation  to  a  besouling 
or  bespiriting  (Beseelung,  Begeistung)  of  this  man :  they  re- 
pudiated the  notion  that  Christ  was  merely  an  dvOpanro^  hOeo^ ; 
they  refuse  to  hear  anything  of  such  a  predominance  of  the  hu- 
man aspect  as  would  reduce  the  divine  aspect  to  an  accident  of 
the  human  hypostasis.  Their  wish  rather  was,  that  the  Logos 
in  hypostatical  form  should  be  there,  as  a  perfect  man.  With 
equal  firmness  also,  they  rejected  an  error  nearly  allied  to  the 
truth  just  set  forth,  to  wit,  the  doctrine  of  a  double  personality, 
of  the  v(09  0erh^  side  by  side  with  the  i;to9  Seov  if>wr€u  The 
two  complete  aspects  of  the  nature  of  Christ  must  constitute, 
they  taught,  a  living  personal  unity.  In  this  respect,  they  ap- 
proved of  and  directed  their  own  efforts  to  the  same  goal  as 
Apollinaris ;  and  they  were  far  from  falling  into  the  mistake  of 
later  Christian  thinkers,  who  laid  great  stress  on  the  distinction 
between  the  two  natures,  but  did  not  bestow  equal  care  on 
showing  how  they  could  be  united  in  one  person. 

When  we  review  more  carefully  the  attempts  made  plainly 
to  set  forth  the  union  of  the  two  complete  natures,  our  attention 
is  above  all  attracted  to  Hilarius  of  Pictavium,  who  flourished 
about  A.D.  350 : — we  feel  the  more  drawn  to  him,  because  he 
does  not  appear  hitherto  to  have  met  with  the  consideration  he 
deserves. 

Hilarius  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  Church  teachers  to  un- 
derstand, but  also  one  of  the  most  original  and  profound.  His 
view  of  Christology  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole 
of  Christian  antiquity.  But  in  order  to  form  a  proper  estimate 
of  this  theory,  we  must  bring  to  mind  the  tendencies  to  which 
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it  was  opposed.  In  the  first  place,  Sabellianism  had  been  re- 
viyed  in  a  new  form ;  and  the  older  patripassian  doctrine  of 
conversion  had  also  been  resuscitated^  with  the  difference  that 
now — ^at  all  events  by  some — ^it  was  referred  to  the  trinitarian 
Son.  The  former  (compare  Hilar.  Gomm.  in  Matt.  xi.  c  9, 
De  Trin.  10,  50  ff.  18  ff.)  regarded  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos 
as  a  mere  operation  of  the  divine  power  and  wisdom,  not  as  a 
personal  existence  thereof  in  a  man,  and  thus  naturally  fell  into 
Ebionism ;  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  the  incarnation  was  un- 
avoidably reduced  to  the  level  of  a  mere  extension  or  continua- 
tion of  the  divine  power  of  the  Logos  into  the  man  Jesus :  the 
latter  also  arrived  at  an  Ebionitic  result ;  for  if  the  Logos  so  far 
fell  away  from,  as  to  lose  Himself,  and  if,  in  particular,  by 
emptying  itself  and  submitting  to  weakness,  the  Word  became 
a  human  soul,  then  there  remained  nothing  but  the  man  in 
Christ.^  We  have  seen  above,  that  even  Arianism,  whidi  as 
to  its  inmost  essence  was  Ebionitical,  by  availing  itself  of  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  spirits,  and  of  the  for- 
getfulness  which  resulted  from  their  earthly  birth,  was  able  to 
arrive  at  the  same  result,  as  this  latter  view.  In  opposition  to 
these  errors,  it  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a 
truly  divine  and  a  truly  hunuin  aspect,  or,  if  one  will,  the 
duality  of  the  natures  in  the  Person  of  Christ ;  in  other  words, 
it  was  necessary  to  draw  as  clear  a  distinction  as  possible  be- 
tween the  divine  and  the  human. 

^  De  Trin.  10,  50,  62: — ^Plures  dadere  dictum  apoBtolicmn,  quo  ait 
Ohristom  Dei  Sapientiam  et  Dei  yirtutem,  his  modis  solent :  quod  in  eo 
ex  virgine  creando  efficax  Dei  sapientia  et  Virtus  exgtiterit,  et  in  nativitate 
ejus  divinsB  prudenti<B  et  potestatiB  opus  intelligatur,  aitque  in  eo  efficientia 
potius,  quam  natura  SapientifD.  De  Trin.  10, 60 : — ^Per  quod  etiam  illud 
vltii  adjungitur,  ut  Deus  Verbum  tanquam  pars  aliqua  yirtntnm  Dei  quo- 
dam  se  tractu  ooniinuationis  eztendens  hominetn  ilium,  qui  a  Iiiaria  eeae 
coepit,  habitaverit  et  virtutibus  divin»  operationis  instruxerit,  animse  tamen 
8U»  motu  naturaque  yiventem.  0.  61 : — ^The  power  of  the  Word  who  thus 
extended  Himself  from  without  unto  Jesus,  strengthened  him  to  perform 
deeds  of  power  after  the  manner  of  the  prophets :  thus  also  may  be  ex- 
plained the  words,  "My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  fonaaken  Me?** 
Jesus,  namely,  was  again  also  a  Dei  Verbo  contracta  ruisum  protensione 
desertus.  De  Trin.  10,  60 : — defecisse  onmino  Deum  Verbum  in  animam 
corporis  volunt,  ut — de  se  def  ecerit  Deus  Verbum,  dimi  corpus  officio  animss 
viviiicat. — 51 :  ut  Deus  Verbum  anima  corporis  per  demutationem  natuio 
se  infirmitatis  exstiterit,  et  Verbum  Deus  esse  d^ccerit. 
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III  the  second  place,  there  were  not  wanting  men  who,  it  is 
true,  took  their  start  from  this  duality,  and  thus  left  room  for 
an  act  of  grace,  naj,  even  for  a  personal  appearance  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  the  sphere  of  Adamitic  humanity ;  but,  through  rest- 
ing in  the  duality,  did  not  attain  to  a  living  unity  of  the  person. 
To  this  class  belonged  that  part  of  the  Arians  which  did  not  ac- 
cept the  idea  of  a  conversion  of  the  Logos  into  the  soul  of  Christ, 
nor  of  a  substitution  of  the  Logos  in  the  place  of  the  human 
soul ;  but  taught  that  there  was  an  human  soul,  nay  more,  an 
human  Ego  alongside  of  that  of  the  Logos.^  Further,  all  those 
who,  in  the  predominance  they  gave  to  the  bare  understanding, 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  school  of  Antioch,  and  believed  it 
necessary  to  be  mo«  on  their  gnard  against  commixture  than 
against  separation,  and  objected  less  strongly  to  a  double  Christ 
than  to  theories  like  that  of  ApoUinaris  and  his  predecessors. 
In  opposition  to  these  separators,  it  was  necessary,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  make  every  effort  to  point  out  the  solid  unity  of  the 
person.  For,  independently  of  these,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
itself,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  ApoUinaris,  was  threatened 
with  the  danger  of  the  God-man  being  reduced  to  an  cofBpwiro^ 
eudeo^s.  But  if  this  task  presented  great  difficulties  for  ApoUi- 
naris, whose  doctrine  of  the  divine  vwi^  which  took  the  place  of 
the  soul  of  Christ,  appeared  to  lessen  it ;  stiU  more  difficult  must 
it  appear,  when  a  human  soul  also  was  reckoned  to  the  humanity 
of  Christ.  It  deserves  remark,  that  even  prior  to  the  public 
appearance  of  ApolUnaris,  Hilarius  had  most  decidedly  upheld 
the  true  human  soul  of  Christ ;  and  that  he  had  continued  both 
die  doctrine  of  TertuUian  (with  whom  he  had  otherwise  many 
points  of  affinity)  and  that  of  IrensBus  in  Gaul.  A  denial  of 
the  human  soul  of  Christ  would  have  appeared  to  him  a  Docetic 
confusion  of  the  human  and  the  divine.  So  much  the  more 
desirous,  therefore,  must  we  be  to  learn  what  he  had  further  to 
say.  The  more  widely  he  separated  the  two  aspects,  above  all, 
the  more  distinctly  he  affirmed,  and  the  more  sharply  he  defined, 
the  completeness  of  the  human  nature,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
quite  as  jealously  asserting  for  the  divine  aspect,  everything  that 
pertains  to  its  full  idea ;  the  more  interesting  is  it  to  observe, 
that  he  displayed  quite  as  intense  an  anxiety  to  demonstrate  the 

^  YaleDB  and  Unacias  (compare  Hilar,  de  syn.  79  f.)  asBoined  a  com- 
paasio  Filii  Dei,  wMch  involves  the  duality. 

VOL.  IT.  2  0- 
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nnity  of  the  clearlj  discriminated  aspects.  By  the  combination 
of  these  two  tendencies,  Hilarios  evinced  himself  to  be,  in  the 
true  sense,  a  teacher  of  the  Church. 

As  to  the  former: — ^Hilarios,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
resolute  defenders  of  the  cause  of  Athanasius,  developed  the 
doctrine  of  the  eternal  divine  Son,  who  exists  alongside  of  the 
human  aspect,  by,  above  all  things,  bringing  more  decidedly 
into  play  than  others  the  creative  activity  which  pertains  to  the 
Son  of  God,  in  connection  also  with  the  act  of  incarnation, 
though,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  only  in  order  afterwards  to  convert 
the  category  of  creation  more  completely  into  that  of  incarna- 
tion. It  was  not  the  human  race  or  Mary  that  gave  body  and 
soul  to  the  Person  of  Christ ;  but  if  we  distinguish  accurately, 
the  creation  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ  was  a  deed  of  the 
Logos.  In  the  view  of  Hilarius  (Tract,  on  Ps.  cxviii.,  Lit.  x. 
pp.  298  ff.),  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  souls  of  men  spring 
from  Adam  in  the  way  of  propagation.  They  have  a  higher 
nobility,  a  worthier  origin ;  they  are  of  a  heavenly,  GK)d-related 
nature,  and  their  nature  in  itself  is  not  stained  with  earthly 
material.  In  the  case  of  Adam,  indeed,  we  know  that  his  soul 
was  created  before  the  body,  which  is  of  the  dust.  The  dust, 
when  reduced  to  form,  was  not  yet  man,  but  matter ;  the  giving 
a  form  to  the  rough  matter  was  not  a  creation,  but  a  moulding 
of  the  already  existent  dust.  It  was  fitting  that  a  creative  hand 
should  show  itself  in  connection  with  this  highest  work,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  a  mere  forming  of  what  already  existed. 
Hence  the  origin  of  man  is  divided  into  several  acts.  The  first 
is  indicated  by  the  words,  ^^  Let  XTs  make  an  image,  which  shall 
be  like  Ourselves."  This  refers  to  the  creation  of  the  soul,  which 
was  called  into  existence  to  be  an  image  of  the  First-bom.  The 
second  was  the  formation  of  the  earthly  image  out  of  the  dust. 
Whereupon  followed,  as  the  third  act,  the  conjunction  of  that 
soul  with  this  material,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  soul  acquired  a  body,  the  matter  was  animated,  and 
the  unity,  the  Kving  man,  became  an  actuality.^  However  strange 
this  theory  may  appear  at  first  sight,  Hilarius  seems  to  have 
regarded  it  as  typically  teaching  what  takes  place  at  a  higher 
stage  in  coxmection  with  the  incarnation.  In  the  case  of  Adam, 
he  fixes  the  material  and  spiritual  aspects  each  by  itself,  and  sepa- 
rates them  as  widely  as  possible  from  each  other,  in  order  then 
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to  conjoin  them  the  more  firmly  to  an  unitj  in  man ;  and  such 
also  is  his  course  of  procedure  with  the  total  humanity  of  Christ, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  deity,  on  the  other.  The  theoiy  de- 
scribed has  also  a  further  significance  for  him  :  by  its  means,, 
the  share  taken  by  Mary  in  the  work  of  incarnation  is  reduced 
to  its  proper  limits.  She  did  not  give  Jesus  His  soul,  otherwise 
His  soul  would  have  been  sinful,  like  that  of  Adam ;  and  yet 
His  soul  was  of  like  substance  with  the  souls  of  men,  for  they 
also  are  created  immediately  by  the  Logos.  Nor,  further,  did 
she  give  Jesus  His  body,  if  we  speak  strictly ;  for  a  body  is  first 
formed  out  of  the  material  by  the  accession  of  the  enlivening, 
animating  soul,  which  she  did  not  give.  Not  by  themselves,  but 
through  the  soul,  have  the  members  of  our  body  their  sensations. 
As  soon  as  the  soul  ceases  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with 
the  body,  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  feel  the  body  with  its  sensations, 
it  has  already  become  alien  from  it,  and,  properly  speaking,  no 
longer  belongs  to  it.  As  a  consequence,  the  body  soon  corrupts, 
and  must  be  cast  aside.  If,  then,  the  soul  first  constitutes  the 
material  a  body,  and  if  the  material  without  soul  is  an  unformed 
mass,  we  can  only  partially  say, — Christ  derived  His  body  from 
Mary ;  for,  strictly  speaking,  Christ's  body  first  became  a  body 
through  the  soul,  and  His  soul  He  did  not  derive  from  Mary. 
For  this  reason  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  "Spiritus  Dei,"  is 
termed  the  "conditor"  of  the  body.^  The  God-man  derived 
His  origin  from  Himself,  and  not  from  Maiy,  even  as  to  the 
corporeal  aspect  of  His  being.  Hence  also  was  His  body  con- 
secrated and  pure  from  the  beginning,  through  His  God-de- 
scended soul.  And  as  His  soul  was  most  intimately  united  with 
the  heavenly  Son,  Hilarius  did  not  hesitate  to  use  even  the  ex- 
pression,— The  body  of  Christ  was  of  heavenly  origin.* 

^  De  Trin.  2,  5 :  — Htiinam  generis  caussa  Dei  Filius  natns  ez  virgine  est 
et  spirita  sancto,  ipso  sibi  in  hac  operatione  famulante,  et  saft,  Dei  videlicet 
inumbranie  virtate,  corporis  sibi  initia  consevit  et  exordia  camis  isfitituit. 
10,  16: — ^Non  enim  corpori  Maria  originem  dedit, — ^inasmuch  as  without 
the  Spiritom  Sanctum  and  the  Verbtun  Dei  no  man  would  have  been 
brought  into  existence.  By  the  potestas  Yerbi  is  the  caro  initiata  et  con- 
dita.  C.  18 : — Ipse  corporis  sui  origo  est.  0.  22 : — Si  conceptam  carnis,  nisi 
ex  Deo,  virgo  non  habuit,  longe  magis  necesse  est,  anima  corporis,  nisi  ex 
Deo  aliunde  non  fuerit.  C.  25 : — Ipse  quidem  per  virginem  ex  se  natos  homo. 
To  exactly  the  same  purpose,  Gregor.  Nyss.  Antirrhet.  c.  54,  pp.  271  ff. 

*  De  Trin.  10,  73  :--Oaro  ilia  de  coelis  est.    G.  15 : — Gorpus  coeleste. 
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This  has  been  tinderstood  as  though  he  denied  Mary  to  have 
been  the  actual  mother  of  Christ  Karh  adpsea ;  as  though  he  left 
her  merely  the  function  of  the  bringing  forth,  or  of  the  nour- 
ishment and  reception  in  her  womb,  of  an  human  germ,  im- 
planted into  her  from  without, — a  germ  which  was  derived,  as 
to  soul  and  body,  from  the  essence,  or,  at  all  events,  from  the 
creative  power,  of  the  Logos ;  and  to  which  Mary,  therefore, 
stood,  as  it  were,  in  the  relation  of  foster-mother.^  This  view, 
however,  notwithstanding  many  passages  appear  to  justify  it,  is 
incorrect.  Rather  did  the  Son  of  God,  by  becoming  incarnate, 
appropriate  something  which  was  foreign  to  Him  (quod  alienum 
a  se  erat),  even  as  Adam's  body  also  was  not  created,  but  was 
formed  out  of  a  substance  that  already  existed.  From  God  the 
soul,  from  the  Virgin  the  earthly  material  of  the  body.  What- 
ever a  child  derives  from  its  mother  from  the  beginning,  that 
Christ's  humanity  derived  from  Mary.  (Note  74.)  If  Hilarius 
derived  the  body  of  Christ  from  the  essence  of  the  Logos,  or 
even,  as  to  material,  from  the  creative  power  of  the  Logos,  how 
could,  he  have  cosiceived  the  God-man  to  be  so  completely  united 
and  interwoven  iwith  collective  humanity  its  he  evidently  did  ? 
His  entire  doctrine  of  the  ^^evacuatio,"  for  the  sake  of  assuming 
the  ^^  forma  servilis,"  would  then  be  useless,  unintelligible.  For 
if  the  Logos  had  jM^uced  the  ^^  forma  servilis  "  out  of  His  own 
substance,  or  had  lowered  Himself  thereto,  the  ^^evacuatio" 
would  be  identical  with  the  ^^fonzia  servilis ;"  whereas  he  draws 
a  clear  distinction  between  the  two.  And  if  He  did  not  derive 
His  body  from  Mary,  He  was  a  stranger  in  the  human  race,  and 
was  neither  bom  into  humanity  nor  rebare  humanity  in  Him- 
self. The  Son  of  God,  considered  in  Himself,  had  no  ^^  caro," 
although  He  possessed  the  power  to  acquire  ^^  caro."  He  did 
acquire  it,  in  that  He  ^^  se  ex  alto  defixit  in  limo  profundi "  (in 
Ps.  Ixviii.  4).  Rather  by  His  human  birth,  therefore,  was  «  nova 
natura  in  Deum  illata"  (de  Trin.  9,  54),  which  previously  was 
not  in  God.  The  Son  really  received  something  from  humanity, 
which  He  previously  had  not,  to  wit,  the  «  forma  servilis,"  and 

'  Baur  1.  c.  p.  686,  says : — *^  The  Divine  Logos  became  man  by  creating 
oat  of  Himself  the  human  nature  which  consists  of  body  and  bouI."  Even 
the  writer  of  the  very  thorough  treatise  prefixed  to  the  Benedictine  edition 
of  the  works  of  Hilarius,  and  which  Dr  Baur  does  not  take  the  trouble  to 
favonr  with  a  refutation,  took  a  more  correct  view  of  the  matter. 
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what  pertained  thereto.  Nevertheless^  His  birth  and  rise  wero 
not  like  those  of  other  men  :  without  the  divine  act  of  the  Sou, 
who  united  Himself  with  the  soul^  which  He  created,  and  who 
by  this  soul  animated  the  material  which  became  the  body  of 
Christ,  that  material  would  not  have  become  a  body,  much  less 
would  a  man  have  been  produced.  The  grounds  or  causal  prin- 
ciples of  this  origin  lay  not  in  humanity ;  the  stamina  or  ele- 
menta  of  this  person  lay  in  God  alone ;  for  without  the  divine 
act,  Mary  would  not  have  given  birth  to  anytliing  at  all/  If  we 
ask  after  that  which  was  originally  active  in  connection  with  the 
generation  of  Christ,  we  must  go  back,  not  to  Mary,  but  to  the 
Son  and  to  the  Holy  Qhost.'  The  material  contained  in  Mary 
was  but  the  means  employed  by  the  Logos  for  lihe  realization  of 
His  will  of  incarnation.  What  Mary  gave,  was  simply  the  mass 
susceptible  to  the  divine  act  of  appropriation  through  the  Logos. 
Substantially  she  gave  the  same  for  the  generation  of  the  second 
Adam,  as  the  earth  gave  for  the  first  Adam,  with  the  sole  dif- 
ference, that  the  second  w^as  bom  into  our  race.'  The  ^^  caro  " 
thus  acquired  by  Christ  was  able  to  experience  pain  and  change; 
the  divine  aspect,  on  the  contraiy,  is  « indemutabilis ;»  it  can 
neither  lose  its  dominion,  its  omniscience,  and  so  forth,  nor  fall 
away  from,  nor  lose  itself. 

The  parts  taken  by  the  human  and  the  divine  in  the  work 
of  incarnation  having  been  thus  set  as  far  apart  from  each 
other  as  possible,  the  second  problem  presented  itself  for  solu- 
tion ;  and  to  this  Hilarius  devoted  himself  with  equal  earnest- 
ness. The  Person  of  Christ  is  of  the  earth,  of  the  "  limus  "  of 
Adam ;  but  it  is  also  from  heaven.  How  are  the  two  things 
compatible  f    How  can  heaven  enter  into  such  close  union  with 

^  De  Trin.  10,  85 : — ^Maria  licet  sexns  sui  officio  genuerit,  tamen  non 
terrene  conceptionis  suscepit  dementis.  Gentiit  enim  ex  se  corpns,  sed 
quod  oonceptum  eeaet  ex  Spiritn. 

*  De  Trin.  2,  27  : — Initia  naacendi  Spiritns  sanctns  anperyeniens  (cf.  2, 
26)  et  inumbrans  Virtus  Altiflsimi  moliuntur.  10, 85 : — Corpus  illud  spiri- 
talis  oonceptionia  sumsit  exordium. 

'  Compare  Hil.  on  Ps.  Ixviii.  c.  4  : — ^Ineuntium  pastdonum  non  aliunde, 
quam  ex  assumfdone  camis  et  virtus  est,  et  potestas.  Non  enim  inddere 
in  Deum  hie  infirmitatum  nostrarum  terror  valebat,  aut  exserere  tse  nisi  in 
came  corporis  noatri  tanquam  in  suhjaeente  materiay  potaerant  passioneB.-^ 
Primus  homo  de  tertiB  limo :  et  secundus  Adam  in  hnjus  limi  piofnndum 
de  codis  descendens  se  ipsum  tanquam  ex  alto  veniens  defixit. 
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earth,  and  earth  with  heaven  ?  Hilarlus  found  means  to  com- 
bine the  two,  on  the  one  hand,  by  venturing  to  attribute  to 
humanity  a  great  capability  of  being  exalted ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  forming  a  full  enough  conception  of  the  loving  con- 
descension of  the  Son.  The  second  point  claims  our  attention 
first,  as  the  motive  power  of  the  entire  process  lies  on  the  side 
of  the  divine.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  precursorily  remark, 
that  Hilarius  shows  peculiar  skill  in  setting  forth  the  factors  in 
the  act  of  undergoing  their  process,  and  declines  accepting  any 
unity  until  justice  has  been  done  to  the  distinctions,  and  the 
distinctions  have  been  conciliated  by  the  process 

Hilarius  frequently  makes  the  remark,  that  if  in  Christ  the 
Son  had  still  retained  His  divine  form.  He  could  not  at  the 
same  time  have  had  a  truly  human  form,  for  the  humanity 
which  He  had  to  assume  was  in  the  form  of  a  servant.  The 
divine  form  and  the  servant's  form  cannot  subsist  together  in 
one  and  the  same  person,  af  one  and  the  same  time.^  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Logos  was  neces- 
sitated to  take  the  servant's  form  into  Himself ;  only  thus  could 
a  personal  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  be  brought  to  pass, 
and  the  weakness  of  humanity  be  converted  into  divine  power. 
To  his  mind,  the  incarnation  had  accomplished  nothing,  unless 
the  entire  person  was  as  truly  God  the  Word  as  the  man 
Jesus ;  that  is,  unless  God  was  also  man,  and  man  was  God.' 
If,  then,  he  were  compelled  to  demand  such  an  intimate  ^^  intus- 
susceptio"  of  the  human  into  the  divine,  and  of  the  divine  into 
the  human,  that  each  belongs  to  the  other,  and  is  necessary  to 
its  completeness ;  we  see  also  that  it  devolved  on  him  to  show 
that  the  introduction  of  the  servant's  form  was  compatible  with 

^  On  Pb.  bmii.  o.  26: — In  formi  homiiuB  existere,  manern  in  Dei 
formft  qui  poterat.  De  Trin.  9, 14 : — ^The  *^  ooncuisos  utriusqae  forms  *' — 
that  18,  **  et  Dei  et  servi  " — ^became  Him  not ;  not  merely  because  it  would 
have  been  a  logical  contradiction,  but  because  the  reality  of  the  state  of 
humiliation  would  thus  have  been  done  away  with,  the  divine  condeacen- 
rion  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  mere  show,  or  eke  the  Person  of  Christ 
would  have  been  split  up  into  a  duality. 

*  In  De  Trin.  10, 52  £f.,  he  speaks  against  the  division  of  the  one  Christ. 
0.  52 : — ^Totom  ei  (eccksisd)  Deus  Verbum  est,  totum  d  homo  Christus  est 
retinens  hoc  in  sacramento  confeesionis  sun  unum,  neo  Christum  aliud 
credere,  quam  Jesum,  nee  Jesum  aliud  pmdicare,  quam  Christum.  C.  22 : 
— Ut  totus  hominis  filius  sit.    C.  54,  55. 
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the  idea  of  tk  3  divine  nature,  and  that  the  latter  does  not  by  its 
inherent  glory  and  majesty  exclude  the  former.  At  this  point 
Hilarius  brings  forward  his  doctrine  of  the  ^^  evacuatio  f ormse 
Dei."  The  Son  of  God  emptied  Himself  of  the  divine  form,  in 
order  that  He  might  exist  in  the  servant's  form  of  men.^ 

Now,  wherein  consbted  this  self-renunciation  or  self-evacua- 
tion of  the  divine  nature  1  He  resigned  the  ^^  forma  Dei ;"  but 
the  ^^  forma  Dei"  is  identical  with  countenance.  By  the  ^^  forma 
Dei,"  in  the  case  of  the  Son,  therefore,  we  may  understand  the 
full  actuality  or  personality,  as  stamped  in  the  countenance,  and 
by  which  the  Spirit  appears  for  others.^  Consequently,  the 
subject  of  the  ^^  exinanitio"  or  ^'evacuatio"  was  the  form  of  the 
Son  which  shone  in  eternal  glory.  He  renounced  His  own 
countenance.  His  ^^  substantia "  (hypostasis  ?),  in  oirder  that, 
during  the  period  of  His  earthly  humiliation,  the  ^^  forma  servilis" 
might  be  His  countenance,  until,  by  glorifying  humanity  and 
its  ^^  forma  servilis,"  the  Logos  should  have  restored  the  gloiy 
of  His  countenance  in  the  perfected  God-man*  This  implies, 
therefore,  regarded  from  another  point  of  view,  that  the  incar- 
nation was  not  complete  from  the  veiy  beginning;  that  the 
Logos  did  not  all  at  once  enter  into  humanity  with  His  entire 
essence,  but  kept  back  His  majesty  in  Himself,  and  perfectly 
exhibited  His  countenance  or  His  personality  in  the  man  Jesus, 
fur  the  first  time,  at  His  exaltation.  In  his  view,  then,  the 
human  countenance,  the  servant's  form,  occupied  the  foreground 
during  the  earthly  life  of  Christ ;  this,  however,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  human  Ego,  for  to  the  Ego  he  never 
alludes.  On  the  contrary,  the  deily  of  the  Son,  which,  having 
renounced  its  gloiy,  had  been  able  to  unite  itself  perfectly  with 

^  On  Ps.  Ixviii.  c.  25 : — In  tormk  servi  venienB  eyacuavit  se  a  Dei 
f ormA.  Nam  in  f orm&  hominis  existere  manens  in  Dei  f onn&  qui  poterat  ? 
De  Trin.  10,  bO : — ^Erat  enim  (ac.  Ghristo)  natum  proprietas,  sed  Dei  forma 
jam  non  erat,  quia  per  ejus  exinanitionem  servi  erat  forma  euscepta.  On 
Ps.  liii.  c.  8, 14 : — Gmnque  accipere  fonnam  servi  ni^  per  evacoationem 
Buam'non  potaerit,  etc. 

*  On  Ps.  Ixviii.  c.  25  : — ^Forma  et  vnltoa  et  fades  et  imago  non  dif- 
fenmt.  C.  4 : — ^The  divine  nature  eemet  ipsam  exinaniens  transit,  ut  ex 
Dei  forma  in  f ormam  servi  decideret.  This  is  also  described  as  follows : — 
Substantia  ei  non  fuit,  infixo  in  limo  profundi.  The  substantia  existed 
que  asBumta  habebatur ;  that  existed  no  longer  nee  jam  videbatnr  restare, 
quad  in  aliud  se  evacuando  ooncesserat. 
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the  servant's  form,  continned  to  be  the  mlmg  power  in  Christ 
and  His  soul.  At  the  same  time,  he  constantly  repeats,  that 
the  Son  Himself  remained  the  same  even  in  the  ^^exinanido ;" 
that  He  was  constantly,  by  His  own  deed,  by  His  own  will,  in 
^^exinanitio;"  which,  of  coarse,  implies,  that  the  same  will 
which  maintains  the  ^^ezinanitio"  so  long  as  it  is  necessary, 
possesses  in  itself  the  latent  power  to  return  to  full  and  entire 
actuality.^  This  he  often  expresses  as  follows: — ^The  divine 
naturoj  although  not  the  ^^  substantia "  (that  is,  probably,  inriH 
<TTaav;\  not  the  ^^  forma  (or  "  f acies  ")  Dei,*'  remained  unalter- 
ably His.  The  limit  of  the  ^^  exinanitio "  was,  that  it  could 
never  advance  to  a  renunciation  of  the  ^^divina  natura,"  or 
to  the  point  when  the  ^^  forma  servi**  alone  would  remain  in 
Christ  without  the  ^^  divina  natunu"  That  would  be  Ebionism ; 
nay  more,  on  that  supposition,  inasmuch  as  the  Son  would  have 
lost  Himself  and  disappeared  in  the  servant's  form,  the  very 
purpose  of  His  self-abasement  would  have  been  frustrated. 
Moreover,  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  divine  should  be  introduced  right  into  the  ser- 
vant's form,  or  into  the  humanity,  in  order  then  to  accomplish 
its  work  of  exaltation  as  from  within.'  Besides,  the  ^^  exina- 
nitio "  could  not  then  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  deed,  as  an 
expression  of  might  or  power,  but  solely  as  a  suffering.     Had 

^  De  Trin.  11, 18 : — In  forma  enim  Dei  manens  fonnam  servi  assamait, 
non  demutatus,  sed  m  iptum  exinaniens  et  intra  se  latens  (ac.  in  Dei  formft) 
et  intra  suam  ipse  vacuefactas  potestatem^  dum  se  nsqiie  ad  formam  tein-» 
perat  habitus  humani,  ne  potentem  imjnensamqne  naturam  assumte  hmnili- 
talis  non  ferret  infirmitas,  sed  in  tantum  se  virtus  incircmnscripta  mode- 
raretur,  in  quantum  oporteret  cam  usque  ad  patientiam  connezi  sibi 
corporis  obedire.    Tract,  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  4. 

^  On  Ps.  Ixviii.  25 : — Aboleri  autem  Dei  forma,  at  tantum  send  esset 
forma,  non  potuit.  Ipse  enim  est  et  se  ez  form&  Dei  inaniens  et  formam 
hominis  assumens.  Evacuatio  non  est  divine  nature  interitos.  Fragm. 
ex  opere  hist.  c.  32 : — ^Iccireo  immutabilis  et  inconvertibilis  filius  Dei,  ut  in 
asBumtione  hominis  oorruptioni  potiua  gloriam  intulerit,  quam  labem  eter- 
nitati.  De  Trin.  9, 14 : — Obedientia  mortis  non  est  in  Dei  forma,  sicut  nee 
Dei  forma  inest  in  forma  servi.  Per  sacramentum  autem  evan^elicsB 
dispensationis  non  alius  est  in  forma  senri,  quam  qui  in  forma  Dei  est 
although  the  evacuatio  takes  place.  It  does  not  abolish  the  identity  of  the 
subject :  non  alius  atque  diversus  est,  qui  se  ezinanivit  et  qui  formam  s^nri 
accepit.  Aocepisse  enim  non  potest  ejus  esse  qui  non  sit. — ^Ergo  evacuatio 
f  ormss  non  est  abolitio  nature,  quia,  qui  se  evacuat,  non  caret  sese,  et  qui 
aocipit,  manet. 
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He  lost  Himself^  He  would  not  have  been  able  to  assmnA 
hamanity.  For  the  assumption  of  humanity  must  also  be  con- 
sidered as  a  deed  following  upon  the  ^^  evacuatio." 

We  now  come  to  the  second  momentum,  the  ^^assumtio 
formsB  servilis."  In  the  view  of  Hilarius,  the  ^^  evacuatio/'  so 
far  from  being  identical  with,  was  merely  the  condition  of,  the 
incarnation,  on  the  part  of  God,  to  which  corresponds  a  further 
condition  on  the  part  of  man.  The  Son  of  God  laid  aside  BQs 
divine  form  so  far  as  He  did,  in  order  that  in  Him  there  might 
be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  His  making  the  servant's  form  to 

part  of  His  own  existence.  For  the  same  reason  the  humanity 
was  not  swallowed  up  through  its  union  with  the  Logos,  or  its 
essence  done  away  with  (de  Trin.  11,  48 ;  see  Note  1,  page 
407).  But  as  the  divine  nature,  on  the  one  hand,  rendered 
itself,  as  it  were,  susceptible  of  the  ^^  intus-susceptio'^  of  the 
humanity,  which,  though  originally  a  foreign  element,  it  was 
the  divine  will  should  be  appropriated.;  even  so  was  it  necessary 
that  humanity  should  possess  a  capability  of  being  exalted  to 
unity  with  the  Son  of  God.  How  Hilarius  conceives  this  to 
have  been  brought  about  we  shall  shortly  see.  As  far  as  relates 
to  the  divine  aspect,  he  makes  the  ^^  assumtio  formsa  servilis" 
follow  upon  the  ^^  evacuatio,"  as  the  second  momentum  in  the 
act  of  incarnation.  The  ^^  evacuatio"  proceeded  so  far  that  the 
way  was  prepared  for  the  ^^  assumtio  f ormsB  servilis,'*  but  by  no 
means  so  far  as  in  itself  to  constitute  the  servile  form.  That 
would  have  been  a  falling  away  of  the  Logos  from  Himself,  a 
conversion ;  suffering  would  thus  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Logos.  We  can  only  avoid  this  passivity,  this  self-losing,  of 
the  Logos  in  the  servant's  form,  by  supposing  the  assumption 
thereof  to  be  a  new,  distinct  act  of  the  Son,  who  thus  showed 
that  even  in  the  ^^  evacnatio,"  He  had  maintained  and  had  re- 
tained power  over  Himself.     (Note  75.) 

That  which  belonged  to  the  divine  Natura  could  not  be 
lost  by  the  Son :  the  '^  potestas  generis  sui"  He  retained  (9,  51 ; 
11,  48).  The  di\ine  essence  is  not  something  void  and  indeter- 
minate ;  but  contains  a  fulness  of  attributes :  these  attributes, 
therefore,  pertained  to  the  Son  whilst  He  was  in  the  "  forma 
servilis,"  because  the  ^^  natura  Dei"  remained  His.  Nor  did 
they  lie  inactive ;  but  were  operative  and  benefited  humanitji 
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which  was  to  be  raised  to  Go<L  (Note  76.)  This  leads  tut  to 
notice  Hilarias*  doctrine  of  the  susceptibility  of  hnman  nature 
for  God. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  remark  in  general,  the  high 
estimate  he  formed  of  the  nobilily  of  the  human  soul.  It  is 
not  of  foreign  substance,  like  the  body,  which  is  taken  from  the 
earth ;  but  springs  from  God,  and  is  a  likeness  of  the  image  of 
God  (imaginis  Dei  exemplnm),  of  the  First-bom  of  creation. 
By  its  thoughts  and  their  infinite  speed,  the  spirit  imitates  the 
omnipresence  of  God.  It  is  true,  the  souls  of  men  have  laden 
themselves  with  guilt ;  but  when  they  proceed  forth  from  God, 
they  are  pure,  and  so  also  continued  the  soul  of  Christ.  It  was 
therefore  spiritual,  and  of  heavenly,  yea,  of  divine  origin,  shin- 
ing with  its  natural  brightness.^  The  body,  on  the  contrary, 
is  not  directly  from  God,  but  ^^ex  aliena  substantia.''  The 
souls  of  men  are  all  defiled  by  their  entrance  into  the  body. 
So  also  must  it  have  happened  to  the  soul  of  Christ,  if  His 
body  had  not  been  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  sanctified 
the  inner  being  of  the  Virgin,  and,  breathing  therein,  united 
Himself  with  the  natiu^  of  the  human  flesh.  And  in  order 
that  no  discrepance  might  remain  by  reason  of  the  weakness 
of  the  human  body,  through  which  the  ^^Unio"  would  have 
been  rendered  impossible,  the  power  of  the  Highest  over- 
shadowed the  Virgin  and  strengthened  her  weakness.  In  this 
manner,  her  corporeal  substance  was  prepared  for  the  implant- 
ing activity  of  that  Spirit,  which  was  to  enter  into  her  (of  the 
Son).'  His  body  thus  became,  indeed,  difiFerent  from  ours, — 
that  is,  as  to  its  attributes,  not  as  to  its  substance.  So  far  is 
the  integrity  and  excellence  of  the  body  of  Christ  from  being 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  human  body,  that  we  rather  are  to 
participate  in  its  glory :  and  first,  when  we  are  conformed  to 

^  Although  Hilarins  speaks  of  different  kinds  of  souls,  he  has  laid  down 

nothing  particular  relatiye  to  the  "species*'  of  the  soul  of  Ghiist.     On 

Pb.  cxli.  (c.  4),  he  says, — "  Anima  Ghristl  signis  et  factis  Deum  se  pro- 

haverat." 

^  De  Trin.  2,  26.    For  the  oonmienoement  of  this  passage,  see  Note  74. 

It  proceeds  as  follows : — ^Atque  ut  ne  quid  per  imbeciUitatem  humani  cor- 
poris diflsideret,  Virtus  altiflBimi  virginem  obumbravit,  infirmitatem  ejus 
velnti  per  mnbram  circumfusa  confirmans,  ut  ad  sementivam  ineuntis 
Spiritos  efiScadam  substantiam  oorporalem  divinn  Tirtutis  inumbratio  tem* 
peraret. 
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the  glory  of  the  body  of  God  (that  is,  of  Christ),  will  that  image 
of  God  be  completely  formed  in  us,  to  which  regard  was  had 
from  the  beginning.    (Note  77.) 

The  advantages  which  accmed  to  the  humanity  of  Christ 
from  the  consecrating  and  sanctifying  power  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  who  prepared  it  for  assumption  by  the  Logos,  are  still 
further  enhanced  by  the  assumption  itself,  or  by  the  activity  of 
the  incarnate  San  of  God.  According  to  Hilarins,  to  Christ 
pertained  corporeally  also,  natural  immortality,  freedom  from 
pain,  from  want,  etc.  This  must  not  indeed  be  understood  to 
signify  that  He  was  incapable  of  dying,  of  suffering,  of  hunger- 
ing, etc.  His  history  shows  the  possibility  thereof,  by  the 
actuality ;  and  He  also  grew,  passing  through  the  different  ages 
(de  Trin.  2,  24 ;  see.  Note  78).  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
not  quite  hit  the  view  entertained  by  Hilarius,  were  we  to 
suppose  that  the  divine  Sonship  of  Christ,  and  the  union  of 
humanity  therewith,  merely  gave  Him  the  power  at  every 
moment  to  rise  even  physically  above  all  suffering  and  need, 
if  such  were  but  His  will.  Por  that  would  be  to  represent  the 
humanity  of  Christ  as  in  itself  needy,  mortal,  and  so  forth,  even 
subsequently  to  its  assumption  by  the  Son  of  God ;  out  of  which 
passive  condition  it  could  only  be  raised  by  a  particular  act  of 
will  in  each  particular  instance.  Indeed,  on  the  contraiy,  by 
the  incarnation,  the  humanity  of  Christ  was,  strictly  speaking,  so 
completely  raised  above  everything  of  the  kind  just  mentioned, 
that  no  assaults  of  hostile  powers  could  harm  it  or  involve  it 
in  actual  suffering,  save  when,  by  a  special  act  of  will.  He  laid 
Himself  open  to  their  operation,  and  voluntarily  submitted  Him- 
self to  suffering.  Hilarius'  great  aim  was  totally  to  avoid  repre- 
senting the  weakness  or  the  perfection  of  Christ  as  a  physical 
determination  and  necessity ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  view  all 
His  sufferings  as  deeds,  that  is,  as  ethicaL  As  he  refused  to 
allow  that  the  Son  of  God,  by  His  act  of  self-abasement,  as  it 
were,  lost  ELimself  and  reduced  Himself  to  a  fixed  condition  of 
humiliation,  the  necessary  and  physical  consequence  of  that  act 
(for,  on  the  contrary.  His  self-abasement  was  the  effect  of  con- 
tinuous loving  acts  of  will,  and  He  remained  at  every  moment 
in  possession  of  power  over  Himself) ;  so  neither,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  the  humanity  assumed  by  Him,  ever  in  any  instance 
impose  on  Him  the  necessity  of  suffering  or  dying.    Far  from 
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that,  conceived  as  it  was  by  the  Holj  Ghost,  and  personally 
united  with  the  Son  of  God,  it  was  in  itself  ndsed  above  every 
necessity  of  the  kind.  Indeed,  in  the  view  of  Hilarias,  such  a 
necessity  never  did  pertain  to  the  true  idea  of  humanity  in  itself, 
but  merely  to  the  form  of  humanity  embodied  in  us.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  free  will  of  love,  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  ^^  evacuatio''  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  which  went  through 
the  entire  period  of  Christ's  earthly  existence,  must  then  have 
become  the  will  of  the  entire  God-man ;  consequently  it  must 
have  gone  on  to  the  more  concrete  determination,  that  the  God- 
man  should  freely  toill  that  which,  because  of  the  perfection  of 
His  humanity,  was  not  a  matter  of  necessity^  to  wit,  the  keeping 
back  of  the  deification  and  the  laying  Himself  open  to  suffering 
and  need.  That  this  was  Hilarius'  meaning,  is  most  apparent 
where  the  sufferings  of  Christ  attained  their  climax.  For  Christ 
not  to  have  been  able  to  suffer  at  all,  would  have  been  an  imper- 
fection, would  have  been  a  limit  imposed  on  His  love;  His 
ethical  would  have  been  restrained  by  His  physical  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  necessity  for  His  death  must  not  be  sought 
in  His  own  spiritual  or  physical  nature ;  the  ground  thereof  lay 
outside  His  perfect  nature,  in  us,  to  whom  it  was  His  will,  and 
it  was  necessary,  He  should  become  like,  if  He  were  purposed  to 
redeem  us, — like,  not  merely  in  general,  as  a  man,  but  also  as  a 
man  in  the  servile  form,  in  the  present  form  of  our  humanity. 
For  this  reason  He  gave  Himself  up,  by  a  free  act  of  will,  to 
suffering  and  death :  His  very  death  was  an  act.^  He  who  in 
Himself  was  exalted  above  all  subjection  to  hostile  powers  from 
without,  allowed  them  to  force  their  way  to  Him,  conceded  them 
power,  in  order  to  conquer  them,  in  order  that  they  might,  as  it 
were,  exhaust  themselves  on  His  person.  In  this  way  He  demon- 
strated, even  in  suffering.  His  power  and  dominion ; — ^primarily, 
His  power  over  His  own  nature,  which  He  constituted  passible, 
that  is,  accessible  by  suffering  (for  thereto  also  was  His  i^owrla 
necessary,  John  x.  18);  and  then  in  the  triumph  which  He 
gained  over  the  hostile  powers  by  His  patient  endurance  of 
suffering.  But  if  every  part  of  the  suffering  of  the  God-man 
was,  in  the  full  sense,  an  ethical  deed,  He  must  at  every  moment 
have  had  power  over  Himself  and  over  His  sufferings,  and  never 
have  been  passively  lost  therein.   Hilarius  was  therefore  able  to 

>  De  Trin.  10,  57.  61   6^. ;  speciaUy  c.  11. 
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say, — ^In  the  mystery  of  the  Son  of  man^  who  is  also  the  Son 
of  God,  we  have  this,  that  He  ruled  even  whilst  dying ;  and, 
although  ruling,  died  (De  Trin.  10,  62,  48).  It  is  self-eyident 
that,  as  Hilarius  held  the  suffering  of  Christ  in  its  inner  essence 
to  be  a  deed,  he  was  able  to  concede  to  the  divine  nature  also  a 
participation  therein ;  and  even  in  regard  to  this  matter,  to  up* 
hold  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  aspects*  His  suffering 
was  not  merely  voluntary ;  it  was  His  joy :  it  pertained  to  His 
blessedness,  for  the  head  loves  the  members.^  This  delight  in 
suffering  love  passes  over  also  to  His  members :  through  love, 
the  pain  which  is  undergone  for  the  honour  of  God  or  for  the 
brethren,  is  scarcely  felt,  but  is  forgotten ; — ^the  less  felt  and  the 
more  forgotten,  the  more  completely  love  in  all  its  fulness  enters 
into  the  very  depths  of  suffering  for  others  (De  Trin.  10,  44). 

We  find  also  in  the  writings  of  other  teachers  of  the  Church 
— ^for  example,  Epiphanius,  Athanasius,  etc. — substantially  the 
same  notion  of  the  glorification  or  deification  of  human  nature 
in  Christ,  resulting  from  the  ^'  assumtio,"  which  was  a  reality 
from  the  very  beginning.  And  even  if  they  did  not  all  agree 
in  teaching  that  the  humanity  in  union  with  the  Logos  ex- 
perienced no  needs,  but  went,  in  this  respect,  some  farther  than 
others,  they  were  all  one  in  the  conviction  that  the  humanity  of 
Christ  by  iUelf  was  subject  to  the  necessity  of  death,  even  as  is 
ours.  Death  does  not  belong  to  the  idea,  but  merely  to  the 
present  form,  of  humanity.  Had  death  been  a  physical  neces- 
sity for  Christ,  He  would  not  have  been  the  perfect  man,  and 
His  death  could  not  have  had  redeeming  efficacy.  They  there- 
fore assert  merely  the  ethical  necessity,  as  of  the  birth,  so  also 
of  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ ;  and  persist  in  maintaining, 
that,  even  after  the  act  of  incarnation  had  taken  place,  it  lay  at 
every  moment  in  the  power  of  Christ,  in  virtue  of  the  indwelling 
of  the  Logos,  the  advantage  of  which  felt  to  the  humanity  also, 
to  rise  above  sickness  and  death,  suffering  and  sorrow;  in 
other  words,  His  servile  form  was  at  every  moment  the  work  of 
His  free  will.     Hilarius  carried  out  this  thought  further,  not 

^  Tract,  in  Ps.  cxxxviii.  c.  26 : — ^Domino  itaqne  paasio  ista  delicie  sunt, 
dam  portas  aureas  confringit,  dum  vectes  ferreos  content,  dam  omnem  potes- 
tatem  deepoliat,  dum  de  bis  in  se  triumpbat  dum  eum,  quern  ad  imaginem 
suam  fecerat.  redimit,  dum  deliciis  paradisi  restituit.  In  his  igitur  pafr- 
rionis  oblectamentis  atque  deliciis  nox  ei  illuminatio  est. 
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merely  in  an  anti-Arian  interest,  but  also  in  order  that  the  unify 
of  the  Logos  with  the  humanity  thus  assimilated  to  Him  might 
be  at  every  moment  a  present  fact.  Whatever  judgment  may 
be  pronounced  on  his  manner  of  carrying  it  out,  the  rigidness 
with  which  he  adhered  to  the  ethical  point  of  view  deserves  so 
much  recognition,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  too  ready  with  the 
charge  of  Docetism,  especially  as  the  ethical  basis  on  which  he 
stood  enabled  him  to  a<^owledge  that  Christ  truly  suffered  and 
really  died ; — ^the  only  difference  between  Him  and  us  being, 
that  in  His  case  they  were  free  acts,  whereas  in  our  case  they 
are  the  result  of  a  necessity  of  nature.  As  is  evident  from  his 
doctrine  of  the  ^^evacuatio,"  and  from  his  frequent  use  of  ex- 
pressions like  ^^  God  was  bom ;  God  died,"  he  was  so  far  from 
shrinking,  after  the  manner  of  Docetists,  at  the  idea  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  closest  unity  of  the  two 
natures,  that  he  might  rather  be  charged  with  adopting  the  idea 
of  God-manhood  too  quickly,  and  without  the  necessary  inter- 
mediate steps.  For  one  might  undoubtedly  ask, — ^Why  is  the 
glorificatory  influence  of  the  Logos  on  the  humanity  with  which 
He  was  united  conceived  to  have  been  from  the  very  beginning 
BO  great,  that  it  could  in  no  instance  undergo  suffering  without 
a  special  act  of  self-abasement,  if  this  same  glorification  had  to 
be  immediately  resumed  again  for  the  sake  of  the  work  of 
redemption  t  To  posit  a  thing  which  must  immediately  after- 
wards be  done  away  with,  seems  to  be  an  useless  labour ;  and 
the  view  laid  down  by  Hilarius  comes  into  conflict,  not  merely 
with  the  passages  in  which  Christ  declares  Himself  to  be  igno- 
rant,^ but  quite  as  much  with  all  true  development  on  the  part 
of  His  humanity ;  which  he  persists  indeed  in  attributing  to  it, 
though  he  fails  to  find  a  fit  place  either  for  it  or  freedom.' 

The  more  does  it  deserve  mention,  that  Hilarius  himself  also 
recognised  this  defect,  and  endeavoured  to  solve  the  problem. 
He  sought,  namely,  to  show  not  merely  that  there  were  moments 

^  '^  Kon  aibi  neeciyit  (horam),  sed  nobis"  (9,  61,  71) ;  sach  is  the  turn 
which  he  found  himself  compelled  to  adopt. 

'  De  Trin.  2,  24 : — ^Dei  imago  invisibilis  pudorem  humani  exordii  non 
recusavit,  et  per  oonceptionem,  partum,  vagitum,  cunas,  omnes  natursB  nos- 
trsB  contumelias  transcucurrit ;  in  de  Trin.  9,  50,  he  speaks  of  the  *^  libera 
voluntas"  of  Christ,  but  understands  thereby  merely  will  and  power,  like 
other  Church  teachers  of  this  period — for  example,  Gr^ory  Nazianzen. 
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of  "exinaiiitio,"  by  which  the  "exaltatio"  of  humaniiy,  which 
began  with  the  ^^  assumtio/'  was  intermpted,  but  also  that  there 
was  a  ^^ status  ezinanitionis/'  a  ^^servilis  habitus;''  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  all  curtailment  of  the  idea  of  the  God-manhood. 
In  attaining  this  end,  all  depended  on  the  incarnation  being 
conceived,  not  as  absolutely  completed  in  one  act,  but  as  under- 
going a  process*  This  process,  again,  required  to  be  so  viewed 
that  space  was  left  for  a  stadium  during  which  the  idea  of  God- 
manhood  came  into  inequality  with  itself,  only,  however,  to 
restore  itself  from  the  inequality  to  the  true  equipoUence  of  the 
ideal  and  factual.  It  is  at  this  point  that  Hilarius  displayed  in 
a  particular  manner  the  speculative  character  of  his  mind. 

He  by  no  means  wished  to  represent  the  idea  of  the  God- 
manhood  as  adequately  realized  all  at  once,  but  demanded  for 
that  purpose  a  longer  process.  Nor  does  he  refer  the  process  to 
the  human  aspect  alone,  but  also  to  the  divine,  which  submitted 
itself  to  the  '^  evacuatio"  and  fell  into  inequality  with  itself,  in 
order  afterwards  to  restore  itself  to  itself,  in  unity  with  human- 
ity. Humanity  in  itself,  in  its  idea,  is  not  inadequate  to  the 
divine  :  had  it  been  possible  for  a  perfect  humanity  to  have  been 
at  once  assumed,  the  ^^evacuatio"  of  the  divine  nature  would 
have  been  unnecessary.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  he  asserts  that 
the  '^  evacuatio,"  which  ceased  at  the  end,  was  necessary  at  the 
beginning,  he  must  have  regarded  the  status  of  the  humanity 
assumed  by  Him  as  really  imperfect  at  first,  and  therefore  have 
intended  to  restrict  the  idTore-noticed  glorifying  influence  of  tlie 
Logos  within  certain  limits.  The  real  purpcjse  of  the  idea  of 
the  "  evacuatio  Verbi"  was  to  enable  him  to  conceive  the  Logos 
as  so  intimately  united  with  the  man  Jesus,  even  whilst  He  was 
in  the  "forma  servilis,"  that  the  progress  of  the  man  might 
appear  as  an  ever  increasing  return  of  the  Logos  into  equality 
with  Himself,  even  as  the  humiliation  attendant  on  the  servant's 
form  was  a  lagging  behind  His  true  reality  and  glory  on  the 
part  of  the  Logos.  We  see  that  on  this  view  everything  was 
common  to  the  entire  person  at  every  moment,  though  to  each 
aspect  in  its  own  distinctive  manner.  The  entire  person  entered 
into  inequality  with  itself :  the  actuality  of  each  aspect,  during 
the  state  of  humiliation,  fell  short  of  its  idea — of  the  idea  of  the 
Son,  of  the  idea  of  the  perfect  man,  of  the  idea  of  the  God-man. 
It  was  not  merely  the  human  aspect  that  was  at  first  inadequate 
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to  the  divine;  for,  through  the  medium  of  the  voluntary  ^^eva- 
cuatio/'  it  dragged  down  the  divine  nature  also,  so  far  as  it  per- 
mitted it,  into  its  own  inequality.  ^^  Non  conveniebat  forme 
utriusque  (Dei  et  servi)  concursus"  (de  Trin.  9,  14).  As  room 
was  to  be  left  for  the  "  forma  servilis,"  the  "  forma  Dei**  must 
needs  become  latent.  ^^  Decedere  ex  Deo  in  hominem  nisi  ex 
forma  Dei  Deus  evacuans  non  potuit'*  (de  Trin.  12,  6).  Seeing, 
then,  that  by  means  of  the  ^^  evacuatio"  the  Son  of  God  appro- 
priated to  Himself  the  ^^  forma  servilis,"  a  diremption,  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  unity  (amissio,  offensio  unitatis)  with  the  divine 
nature,  found  its  way  into  this  person.  (Note  79.)  Not,  indeed, 
in  the  sense  that  the  unity  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  was  en- 
tirely done  away  with,  or  even  interrupted ;  for  otherwise  the 
Word  could  not  have  attained  the  end  for  which  He  emptied 
Himself.  He  entered  into  humanity  in  its  low  estate,  in  order 
that  God  might  be  bom  into  humanity  :^  consequently  He  must 
have  retained  within  Himself  the  potence  of  that  which  He  was 
to  bring  and  to  bestow.  Only,  however,  by  becoming  like  us, 
and  unlike  or  unequal  to  Himself,  that  is,  by  entering  into  a 
state  inadequate  to  Himself,  into  the  ^^  forma  servilis,"  was  it 
possible  for  the  Word  to  do  away  with  the  inequality  of  human- 
ity with  itself  and  its  idea,  to  make  it  like  Himself,  in  the  glory 
to  which  the  Son  should  restore  Himself.  To  this  glory,  how- 
ever. He  returned  not  merely  as  the  Logos,  but  as  the  God-man ; 
that  is,  created  humanity  was  in  Him  and  through  Him  trans- 
lated into  the  sphere  of  the  divine  essence.  Christ,  therefore, 
in  the  state  of  humiliation,  was  ^^dividuus  a  se;*'  He  had  taken 
up  into  Himself  the  inadequate  element  humanity,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  reborn  in  Him ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  these 
"  sacramentorum  diversitates,"  He  never  so  far  fell  away  from 
Himself  as  no  longer  to  be  the  Son  and  Christ,  possessed  of 
power  over  BKmself .^    For  this  reason,  also,  it  was  possible  for 

^  De  Trin.  10,  7 : — ^Namque  cum  in  hominem  Dens  natns  sit,  non  iddroo 
natos  est,  ne  non  Deus  maneret,  sed  ut  manente  Deo  homo  natus  in  Deum 
sit.  Nam  et  Emanuel  nomen  ejus  est,  quod  est, — nobiscum  Dominus ;  nt 
non  defectio  Dei  ad  hominem  sit,  sed  hominis  profectus  ad  Deum  sit.  Vel 
cum  glorificari  se  rogat,  non  utique  naturte  Dei,  sed  assumtioni  humilitatis 
hoc  proficit.  (But  to  this  belonged  alao  the  evacuatio /omuB  Dei.)  Nam 
hanc  gloiiam  postulat,  quam  ante  constitutionem  mundi  apud  Deum  habuit 

'  De  Trin.  10,  22  :-~-Cum  Jesus  Ohristus  et  natus,  et  passus,  et  mortUYis 
et  sepultos  sit :  et  resurrexit  (that  is,  by  His  resurrection  He  manifested 
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Him  finally  to  restore  Himself  to  equality  with  Himself  (aeqaa-* 
litas) ;  into  which  equality  human  nature,  too,  is  taken  up.^ 

The  distinction  between  the  last  and  the  preceding  stadium 
becomes  especially  clear,  when  we  consider  that  Hilarius  desig-* 
nates  the  third  again  a  birth*  The  Jirst  birth  of  the  Son  was 
the  eternal  one  out  of  the  Father,  on  the  ground  of  which  He 
was  equal  to  Him  in  all  things,  even  in  glory.  The  Bteond  is 
His  birth  into  humanity,  and  into  the  humble  form  of  a  servant, 
through  which,  by  a  free  act  of  love,  He  acquired  a  different 
mode  of  existence;  He  .sunk  Himself  into  humanity,  in  order 
to  raise  it  up  out  of  its  depths  into  Himself.  And  yet,  even 
during  this  relative  separation  from  the  divine  unity,  to  which 
He  subjected  Himself  by  His  union  with  humanity.  He  re- 
tained sure  hold  upon  Himself.  The  overreaching  power  of 
the  divine  essence  perfected  the  humanity,  created  a  ^^  forma 
Dei"  out  of  the  ^^ forma  servilis;"  and  so,  with  the  perfection 
of  the  humanity,  the  Son  was  again  restored  to  Himself.  (Note 
80.)  And  that  was  the  third  birth.  The  day  of  resurrection 
was  the  birth-day  of  His  humanity  to  glory ;  and  thenceforth 
He  was,  as  a  whole  (as  the  God-man),  that  which  He  had 
been  before  time  as  Logos.  Although  He  was  born  to  that 
which  He  had  been  before  time,  still.  He  was  bom  in  time  to 
be  that  which  He  previously  was  not :  henceforth,  however,  the 
Son  of  man  is  to  be  seen  at  the  right  hand  of  power;  for 
humanity  having  been  made  partaker  of  glory  after  the  resur- 
rection, advanced  onwards  to  the  brightness  which  the  Logos 
had  previously  enjoyed ;  and  the  Son  of  man,  enthroned  at  the 
Faiher^s  side,  the  mortality  of  the  flesh  having  been  swallowed 
up  in  immortality,  celebrated  His  birth  as  the  living,  never- 
dying  Son  of  God. 

Taking  a  survey  of  the  whole,  we  find  that  Hilarius  consi- 
dered the  eternal  Son,  who  created  the  souls  of  men  as  images 
of  Himself,  to  be  naturally  the  archetype  of  these  souls,  and, 

the  divine  Natnra  which  had  ever  remained  His).  Kon  potest  in  his  sacra- 
mentomm  diTendtatibiu  ita  ab  se  diyidnns  ene,  ne  Ghristns  sit. 

^  De  Trin.  9,  54: — Si  natiyitas  hominis  naturam  noTam  intulit,  et 
hnmilitas  f onnaxn  demutavit  sab  assomtione  servili ;  nnnc  donatio  nominia 
(PhO.  ii.  10)  formsd  reddit  nqualitatein. 

^  De  Trin.  9,  6,  and  Ps.  czxxviii.  19,  he  distinguishes  a  threefold  state 
of  Christ :  ante  hominem,  in  homine,  post  hominem. 
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therefore,  to  stand  in  an  original  relationship  to  them ;  hence' 
the  possibility  of  the  incarnation.  Because  of  the  entrance  of 
sin,  the  Son,  the  archetype,  manifested  His  lore  by  being  bom 
into  the  servile  form  of  the  image :  our  archelype  made  itself 
like  us.  This  is  his  predominant  mode  of  looking  at  the 
matter.  But,  as  Hilarius  was  as  far  as  possible  from  regarding 
the  assumption  of  humanity  as  a  mere  transitory  theophany,  or 
as  a  mere  means  of  redemption,  but  believed  humanity  to  have 
attained  to  eternal  and  permanent  perfection  in  the  glorified 
God-man ;  he  arrives,  at  the  close  of  the  process,  to  the  convio- 
tion,  that  in  the  God-manhood  the  full  idea  of  humanity  was 
first  realized,  and  in  Christ  the  creation  of  our  race  fully  ac- 
complished. The  necessity  for  the  God-man,  previously  de- 
monstrated from  the  existence  and  nature  of  sin,  was  now 
traced  back  absolutely,  and  for  all  stadia,  to  the  idea  of  our 
nature.  Henceforth,  not  the  Logos  alone  by  Himself  is  our 
archetype,  but  the  entire  God-man,  with  body  and  soul, — ^He 
who  took  upon  Himself  the  likeness  of  our  servile  form,  in 
order  that  we  might  bear  the  likeness  of  His  divine  form.  Into 
that  divine  form  were  swallowed  up  primarily,  in  His  person, 
the  mortality  and  weakness  of  humanity,  to  the  end  that  we 
also  might  be  converted  into  the  image  of  the  Creator,  agre^ 
ably  to  the  idea  which  God  had  even  at  the  creation  of  the 
first  man.^  Believers  also  participate  in  this  divine-human 
life.  By  faith  they  become,  not  merely  morally  like  or  one 
with  Him,  but  essentially.'    All  believers  have  put  on  the  one 

^  Compare  de  Trin.  11,  49  (see  Note  77) ;  specially  the  words, — ^'  Gon- 
summatur  itaque  homo  imago  Dei.  Namqoe  oonformis  effectos  glarisd 
corporis  Det,  in  imaginem  Creatoris  ezoedit  secondtim  ditpontam  prim 
hominis  Jigurationem.^  Aooording  to  this,  even  the  fint  man  was  created 
under  the  idea  of  the  God-man ;  and  the  idea  of  the  *^  imago  Dei  **  is  first 
completely  realized  when  man  becomes  conformed  to  the  God-man.  Com* 
ment.  in  Matt.  c.  3,  §  2 : — ^*  Ezspectatum  Deo  Patri  manus  hominem,  quern 
assamaerat,  reportavit.*' 

^  De  Trin.  8,  7,  9, 12 ;  11, 19.  Compare,  in  connection  with  what  fol- 
lows, the  Pnefatio  (pp.  24  ft.)  to  the  C^.  Hilar,  ed.  Manr. ;  de  Ibrin.  8, 
13 : — ^^  EoB  qui  inter  Patrem  et  Filium  voluntatis  ingemnt  unitatem,  inter- 
rogo,  utrumne  per  natuna  veritatem  hodie  Christus  in  nobis  sit,  aut  per 
concoidiam  Toluntatis  ?  Si  enim  vere  Verbum  caro  &ctum  est,  et  vers 
nos  Verbum  camem  cibo  dominico  anmimua,  quomodo  non  naturaliter 
manere  in  nobis  existimandus  est  qui  et  naturam  camis  nostne,  jam  inaepa- 
rabDem  sibi,  homo  natus  assumsit,  et  naturam  carnis  scuB  ad  naturam  ster- 
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Christ)  and  hftye  become  the  same.  We  put  Him  on  in  baptism ; 
but  the  holy  Eucharist  is  of  special  significance  to  Hilarius,  in 
this  respect. 

^  Christ  is  in  the  Father  through  His  divine  nature ;  we,  on 
the  contrary,  are  in  Him  tlirough  His  corporeal  birth,  and  He 
is  in  us  through  the  sacraments*  In  this  way,  a  gradually  as 
cending,  perfect  uhily  is  brought  about.  We  remain  in  Him, 
He  in  the  Father ;  but,  remaining  in  the  Father,  He  remains 
also  in  us,  so  that  we  also  advance  onwards  to  unity  with  the 
Father;  for  in  Him,  who  by  His  nature,  on  the  ground  of 
birth,  is  in  the  Father,  we  also  dwell  by  our  nature,  even  as  He 
dwells  in  us  by  His  nature.  Hilarius  employs  the  strongest 
and  boldest  expressions  to  designate  the  universal  significance 
of  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  in  relation  to  our  entire  race, 
maintaining  that  therewith  something  was  potentially  done,  not 
merely  for,  but  to  us  all ;  because  human  nature,  in  its  entirety, 
was  reborn  and  united  with  God  in  Him.  Tract,  in  Ps.  li. 
c.  16 :  ^^  Ut  et  Filius  hominis  esset  Filius  Dei,  naturam  in  se 
universse  camis  assumsit,  per  quam  effectus  vera  vitis  genus  in 
se  universse  propagationis  tenet."  (Note  81.)  His  humanity 
is  the  city  on  the  hill ;  in  Him,  as  in  a  city,  the  human  race 
is  gathered  together ;  accordingly,  He  who  thus  gathers  us  to- 
gether in  Himself  is  the  unity  of  many,  the  ^^ci vitas;"  we, 
bound  together  in  Him,  participating  in  His  body,  are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  we  are  one  in  Him.  For  oiu:  sake  the 
Son  of  God  Himself  laid  the  foundation  of  His  humanity,  in 
order  that,  having  become  man.  He  might  take  to  Himself,  out 
of  the  Virgin,  the  nature  of  the  flesh,  and  that,  by  means  of 
this  marriage  and  union,  the  body  of  the  entire  human  race 
might  be  sanctified  in  Him.  As  His  will  in  assuming  a  body 
was  to  see  all  rooted  in  Himself,  so  was  it  His  will  to  give  Him- 
self back  to  Himself  in  all,  by  means  of  His  invisible  nature.  Not 
that  He,  through  whom  man  was  created,  needed  to  become  man ; 
but  we  needed  that  God  should  become  flesh  and  dwell  in  us,  that 
is,  that  He  should  take  up  His  abode  in  the  inmost  essence  of  hu- 
manity in  general,  by  the  assumption  of  one  man  (camb  unius). 

nitatis  sab  sacramento  nobis  oommunicancUB  camis  admiacuit?  Ita  enim 
omnes  unmn  snmus,  quia  et  in  Ohristo  Pater  est,  et  Ohristtts  in  nobis  est. 
Qnisquis  ergo  natnraliter  Patrem  in  OhriBto  negabit,  neget  prins  natoialiter 
Tel  se  in  Ghristo,  vel  Ghristnm  sibi  inease."    C.  15. 
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As  might  be  anticipated,  we  find  Hilarius  taking  a  corre- 
sponding view  of  the  work  of  redemption.  Having  assumed 
our  sinful  body,  Christ  bore  our  sin  (de  Trin,  10,  47).  All 
the  weakness  which  He  took  upon  Himself,  He  bore  voluntarily, 
translating  Himself  into  our  nature  and  its  weaknesses.  This 
weakness,  therefore,  can  only  be  understood  when  its  substitu- 
tionary significance  is  recognised.  We  have  jpreviously  referred 
to  this  point.  But  He  did  not  merely  wish  to  stand  in  our 
stead ;  no,  we  died  in  Him ;  in  Him  humanity  as  a  whole  sits 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  in  Him  all  peoples  behold 
their  own  resurrection  and  perfection ;  every  momentum  of  His 
history  becomes,  as  it  were,  an  active  potence  to  reproduce  the 
same  history  in  men.     (Note  82.) 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Hilarius,  equally  with  Apol- 
linaris,  aimed  at  showing  the  union  of  the  two  aspects  of  Christ 
to  be  so  intimate,  that  one  should  be  warranted  in  saying, — 
^^  totus  hominis  filius  totus  est  Dei  filins,"  and  vice  versA ;  that 
is,  this  person  is  entirely  man,  or  the  perfect  man,  and  it  be- 
longs to  His  perfection  to  be  also  God ;  and  vice  vers&, — ^this 
person  is  entirely  God  ;  in  other  words,  His  humanity  was  not 
a  mere  possesion  or  dwelling-place  of  the  Logos,  but  a  momen- 
tum of  Himself,  apart  from  which  no  complete  and  exhaustive 
conception  could  be  formed  of  Him.  At  this  point  we  see  very 
clearly  that  his  aim  almost  coincided  with  that  of  ApoUinaris, 
only  that  he  goes  to  work  more  carefully,  and  does  justice  to 
the  distinction,  ere  attempting  the  union  of  the  two  aspects,  as, 
in  fact,  an  union  is  nothing,  if  it  be  not  the  union  of  elements 
that  are  distinct.  Quite  as  clear  is  it  also,  that  there  is  a  very 
wide  difference  between  the  Christology  of  Hilarius  and  that  of 
a  later  period,  when,  on  the  one  hand,  the  distinction  between  the 
two  aspects  was  exaggerated,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  union 
was  effected  solely  by  the  subjection  of  the  human  aspect ;  that 
is,  by  curtailing  it  relatively  to  the  divine.  In  short,  Hilarius 
had  not  yet,  like  a  later  age,  repudiated  the  truth  lying  at  the 
basis  of  Monophysitism.  Having  the  same  object  in  view  as 
Apollinaris,  to  wit,  the  unity  of  the  person,  he  showed  his 
superiority  to  him  particularly  by  attaining  it  in  more  complete 
measure,  and  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  human  soul.  On  the 
contrary,  he  employed  the  soul  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the 
personal  unity  of  Christ.     Furthermore,  he  did  not,  for  the 
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sake  of  the  unity,  resort  to  the  representation  of  the  humanity 
of  Christ,  that  is,  the  irvevfioy  as  eternal,  complete,  and  im- 
mediately identical  with  the  Logos.  He  maintained  that  the 
human  created  nature  was  susceptible  of  being  so  appropriated 
by  the  Logos,  that  creation  might  pass  over  into  the  incarnation 
of  the  Logos.  The  Logos,  however,  brought  this  to  pass,  in 
that  He  stripped  Himself  of  His  actual  glory  by  an  act  of  His 
loving  will ;  having  done  which,  He  became  capable  of  incar- 
nation— a  work  which  was  demanded  indeed  by  love,  but  was 
not  physically,  immediately,  eternally  accomplished. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  the  unity  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  as 
delineated  by  him,  although  settled  as  to  its  main  outlines,  bore 
no  reference  to  the  question  iiiised  in  connection  with  Apol- 
linaris, — Can  the  human  soul  of  Christ  be  conceived  without 
freedom  of  will  t  And  if  not,  how  can  the  unity  of  the  person 
be  preserved,  if  a  human  will,  possessed  of  freedom  of  choice, 
existed  alongside  of  the  divine  hypostasis  f  ^ 

This  question  was  taken  into  partial  consideration  by  the 
other  Church  teachers  of  this  age,  though  hesitatingly.  We  do 
not  find  in  their  writings  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  its 
later  form ;  for  they  also  demanded  that  the  human  aspect  of 
the  Person  of  Christ  should  be  regarded  as  a  determination  of 
the  Logos  Himself.* 

Athanasius  demands  neither  freedom  of  choice  nor  a  duality 
of  wills  for  the  God-man  (compare  c.  Ar.  4,  30-34 ;  see  above, 
p.  350).  He  says, — Christ  appeued  in  order  that  the  flesh  aveirL- 
ScKTov  afiofniai  Bet^iy  which  Adam,  from  being  innocent,  had 
made  SescTue^  ifiopTUK,     Tavrrpf  avloTtfai  icark  ^va-iv  avafiap- 

^  Hilarius  speaks,  indeed,  in  de  Trin.  9,  50,  of  Christ's  free  will,  bat 
only  as  in  opposition  to  constraint.  In  his  view,  Ohrist  had  freedom  of 
will,  even  as  the  Father  has  it.  Of  a  '^  diasentire  *'  between  the  '^  yolnntaa** 
of  Chriat  and  that  of  the  Father,  there  waa  no  trace,  for  the  Son  was  ^^  aic 
liber  in  volnntate,  at,  qaod  volens  agit,  factnm  sit  patemiD  voluntatis.— 
Et  cum  Filiua  voluntatem  Patris  facit,  docet  per  natum  indifferentiam, 
naturalem  sibi  voluntatem  ease  cum  Patre,  cum  voluntate  ejus  sit  omne 
quod  fadat."  He  regards,  therefore,  the  volitional  unity  of  the  God-man 
with  the  Father  as  immediate,  as  grounded  in  the  very  ^^  natura,'*  whereaa 
other  men  have  the  capability  of  choodng  between  good  and  eyil.  Com- 
pare Tract,  in  Ps.  cxviii. ;  lit.  22,  4,  in  Ps.  ii.  16. 

s  Athan.  c.  ApoUin.  1,  8-12,  and  above.  Chapter  Second,  pp.  349  ff. 
Greg.  Naz.  ad  Cledon.  1,  9. 
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rffTOVy  iva  Selfy  top  Srffiuwfyfov  avcUrvbv  r^  ifutpria^j  kcH  icarh 

i  T^9  avafjutfynjcla^  ^  iniBeifi^*  Here  the  Logos  is  represented 
as  the  archetype  of  humaii  nature :  the  archetype,  which  could 
not  sin,  entered  into  its  production.  In  order  to  exhibit  Himself 
in  actuality,  and  thus  to  complete  His  work.  On  this  view, 
Adam  is  the  not  yet  completed  creation ;  the  archetype  was  ne* 
cessary  to  the  completion,  to  the  definite  and  stable  perfection  of 
creation.  The  humanity  of  the  first  Adam  was*  not  indeed 
merely  animal  life,  but  was  also  soul ;  and  the  Logos  was  in 
Christ  not  as  a  mere  power,  but  as  a  person.  And  yet  there 
were  not  two  persons  in  Christ ;  for,  even  in  Christ,  the  soul, 
considered  in  relation  to  what  was  below  it,  was  power, — ^in  rela* 
tion  to  what  was  above,  was  void  form  or  susceptibility,  which 
acquired  its  determinate  actuality  through  the  incarnation.  The 
first  Adam  stood  under  the  power  and  nature  of  the  soul,  and 
was  therefore  psychical;  but  the  body  of  the  second  Adam 
stands  with  its  soul  under  the  power  and  nature  of  the  'nvcvfioj 
and  is  therefore  pneumatical.  For  God  the  Logos  is  irveufia 
(c.  8).  That  a  duality  of  wills,  etc.,  would  not  fit  in  with  this 
view,  seems  to  me  evident.  Athanasins  speaks  much  also  of  an 
iim<n<$  ^vo'i/e^  of  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ  (c.  10, 12, — 
aavyxyro^  il>v<nKrj  ivwa-vi  rov  Xoyov  irpo^  Trjv  ISlap  airrov  yevo^ 
fjbhnpf  adp/ca.  The  ahp^  xarh  <j>va'iv  IBla  iyiveroy  and  so  forth). 
Never,  indeed,  can  the  flesh  become  equally  eternal  with  the 
deity,  6fju>ov<rio^ ;  never  substantially  one  therewith,  /eaff  inro^ 
irrcuriv :  that  would  be  a  commixture,  a  confusion  (c.  10),  which 
would  border  on  the  heathenish.  Undoubtedly,  liowever,  the 
divine  nature  made  the  human  its  own,  and  a  physical  union 
took  place ;  by  which  he  appears  to  understand  that  they  met  in 
one  being,  in  which  they  were  indissolubly  conjoined,  though 
they  continued  to  be  two  distinct  momenta  {Bt)(&i  voovfjLevoy  c. 
Ar.  4,  31),  and  were  never  commingled.  The  ifwai^  through 
which  they  were  indissolubly  one  can  neither  be  merely  divine 
nor  merely  human,  consequently,  in  particular,  not  merely  the 
divine  Ego  as  such.  It  can  only  be  the  divine  Ego  so  far  as  the 
divine  Ego  was  the  archetype  of,  and  therefore  could  at  the 
same  time  be  reckoned  to,  the  human.  To  say  that  an  union 
Karh  (fwaiv  is  equivalent  to  an  union  in  the  person,  is  a  too 
superficial  solution  of  the  question.    Why  should  not  Athana* 
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sins,  then,  have  used  the  term  irpoawtrov  ?  On  the  contrary,  we 
ought  rather  to  say, — Our  idea  of  person  had  no  existence  at 
all  in  his  day,  and  first  arose  out  of  the  ideas,  beings  essence, 
substance ;  and  the  bridge  between  the  two  was  the  use  of  these 
latter  terms  to  designate  a  single  or  indiyidual  being,  essence 
and  the  like^  and  not  merely  in  abstraeto.  Whereof  the  natural 
consequence  was,  yagueness  or  even  confusion  of  nsage,  until 
a  distinct  expression  had  been  formed  for  the  idea  of  the  Ego, 
and  thus  the  meaning  of  ovala,  ffwa-i^y  substantia,  essentia,  nar 
tura,  had  been  more  accurately  defined.  At  the  time  at  which 
Athanasius  wrote,  this  had  not  yet  taken  place ;  for  example,  he 
opposes  <j>v(n^  to  owrla ;  nor,  further,  did  the  word  {nrotrraa-i^ 
denote  to  him  quite  as  much  as  our  word  hypostasis.  In  his 
usage  it  still  signified  the  nature  (c.  ApolL  1, 12),  that  is,  the 
particular  divine  nature  of  the  Son. 

With  this  particular  divine  nature  now,  he  supposed  the 
humanity  to  be  united ;  but  he  neither  represents  it  as  imperfect, 
nor  ever  directly  terms  it  impersonal.  At  the  same  time,  he 
neither  wished  to  confound  the  two  natures,  nor  to  place  them 
imconnectedly  outside,  and  alongside,  of  each  other,  as  though 
they  were  two  persons.  What,  then,  could  be  more  natural 
for  him  than  to  leave  the  question  of  the  personality  for  the 
time  on  one  ade^  and  to  devote  attention  exclusivdy  to  the 
essence,  that  is,  to  the  idea  of  the  Logos  and  of  humanity,  en- 
deavouring to  demonstrate  that  as  to  essence  eadi  belonged  to, 
and  required,  the  other  t  Accordingly,  the  import  of  the  ex* 
pression  ffwa-itcif  fuwan^  probably  was, — ^the  human  ^vcre?,  even 
apart  from  the  incarnation,  is,  it  is  true,  a  rational  unity,  which 
governs  the  powers  subordinated  to  it;  but  that  which,  rektively 
to  what  is  below  it,  is  power  and  rule,  relatively  to  whatiis  above 
it,  is  simply  susceptibility.  Bearing  the  image  of  tiie  Logos  and 
destined  for  Him,  humanity  arrives  at  the  actuality  of  its  possi 
bility,  at  the  substance  of  its  form,  in  a  word,  at  its  perfection, 
when  the  Logos  enters  into  vital  unity  with  it.  And  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  found  Athanasius,  even  prior  to  the  Nicene 
Council,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Lrenseus  and  Tertullian, 
and  teaching  that,  as  its  archetype  (dpx^hviro^)^  one  aspect  of  the 
Logos'  own  essence  stood  in  affinity  with  humanity,  and  tiiat 
the  archetype  called  for  manifestation  (ivlBeifi^)  in  actuality. 
This  momentum  of  actuality  was  acquired  by  the  L<^os  when, 
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having  connected  Himself  with  the  man  Jesus,  He  set  forth  in 
him  the  perfected  hnmaniiy.  Accordingly,  the  &eMr^  ^va-ucfj 
is  that  union  which  is  demanded  by  the  essence  or  conception  of 
both,  and  in  which  the  idea  of  both  first  attains  realization ; — 
humanity,  because  its  nature  remained  imperfect,  its  creation  as 
it  were  incomplete,  without  the  incarnation;  deity,  because  even 
its  nature,  to  wit,  its  ethical  nature,  could  not  satisfy  itself  till 
it  became  man.  For  the  rest,  we  see  clearly  that  Athanasius 
thus  approximated  very  closely,  without  therefore  denying  the 
human  soul  of  Christ,  to  that  which  was  the  great  aim  of  Apol- 
linaris'  efforts.  For  it  was  the  notion  of  the  inner  or  essential 
connection  of  the  two  natures  which  mainly  decided  Apollinaris 
to  abide  constantly  by  the  /t/a  <f>v<n^y  and  to  reduce  the  two 
natures  to  two  momenta  or  aspects  of  the  one  nature  of  the 
God-man,  that  is,  of  His  essence  or  idea.  They  are  one  nature 
as  to  their  idea ;  for  no  perfect  conception  can  be  formed  of 
either  of  them,  save  in  essential  connection  with  the  other. 
That  Apollinaris  left  out  the  human  soul  was  a  mistake,  and 
involved  him  in  misunderstandings ;  his  system  did  not  require 
him  to  do  so,  although  he  fancied  it  did.  He  supposed  this, 
because  he  could  form  no  conception  of  a  human  soul  without 
attributing  to  it  such  a  degree  of  freedom  of  choice  as  would 
have  co-ordinated  the  humanity  to  the  Logos  as  a  second  com- 
pletely independent  potence,  as  a  second  irpoatmrov.  The 
Church  teachers  also,  as  we  may  well  ima^e,  had  no  intention 
of  teaching  that  there  were  two  persons  in  Christ ;  but  they  did 
not  therefore  let  fall  His  human  soul :  the  one,  because  they  did 
not  consider  freedom  of  choice  to  be  necessary  to  the  truth  of 
the  human  soul  (freedom  of  choice  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
held  to  involve  a  second  Ego,  co-ordinate  with  the  divine);  the 
other,  because  they  believed  it  possible  to  attribute  to  Christ  a 
free  human  will,  without  a  particular  human  Ego.  Thus  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa,  who  understood  by. the  free  wOl  of  Christ  mainly 
the  rpeirrovj  that  is,  mutability,  but  not  the  power  of  self-deter- 
mination. But  capability  of  development  belongs  also  to  the 
rpeirrov.  Had  Apollinaris,  like  the  above-mentioned  teachers 
of  the  Church,  been  able  to  conceive  of  freedom  of  choice  with- 
out an  human  Ego,  or  of  a  soul  which  had  no  power  of  choice, 
and  was  yet  human,  pertaining  to  the  first  creation,  he  would 
not  have  resorted  to  the  second  and  completing  creation  in  the 
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manner  in  which  he  did,  nor  have  found  himself  compelled  to 
substitnte  the  eternal  archetype,  the  HvevfiOj  in  the  place  of  the 
human  soul,  whose  actual  existence  and  sosceptibility  are  the 
necessary  presupposition  to  the  manifestation  and  realization  of 
the  eternal  idea  of  humanity  or  of  the  nvevfia. 

Taking  this  as  the  basis  of  the  difference  between  Apollinaris 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  we  see  also,  that  although  the 
unanimous  assertion  of  the  true  human  soul  of  Christ,  by  all 
the  more  prominent  Church  teachers,  was  perfectly  right,  the 
question  which  must  necessarily  arise,  after  the  completeness  of 
the  two  aspects — ^the  divine  as  well  as  the  human — ^had  been 
recognised,  still  remained  unanswered.  The  teachers  of  this 
period  thought  it  possible  to  avoid  all  dissonance,  and  to  secure 
the  unity,  by  assigning  to  the  divine  aspect  overpowering  and 
sole-dominating  power.  Above  the  lower,  the  human,  above 
soul  and  body,  stands  the  hegemonic  divine  and  encompasses 
it.  Against  this  course  of  procedure,  the  school  of  Apollinaris 
continued  to  protest,  saying : — ^If  you  assume  the  existence  of  a 
true  human  soul,  derived  from  the  first  creation,  you  must  also 
allow  it  freedom  of  choice,  and  therewith  such  a  degree  of  in- 
dependence over  against  the  Logos  as  to  render  impossible  that 
encompassing,  and  as  it  were  overpowering  of  the  human,  as  the 
lower,  by  the  hegemonical,  the  higher,  as  to  cause  the  unity  of 
the  person  at  once  to  disappear.  And  from  an  entirely  different 
direction,  another  important  theological  power  in  the  Church,  to 
wit,  the  school  of  Antioch,  concurred  in  this  same  protest.  This 
school  opposed  Apollinaris  and  agreed  with  the  Church,  in  so 
far  as  they  assumed  the  existence  of  a  truly  human  soul  in 
Christ ;  they  opposed  the  Church,  however,  in  so  far  as  they 
asserted  for  the  human  soul,  freedom  of  choice. 

The  view  which  we  have  set  forth  as  that  of  Athanasius, 
was  further  developed  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  (ad  Cled.  1, 
19)  as  follows : — When  we  teach  that  both,  to  wit,  the  humanity 
and  the  deity,  are  complete  or  perfect  in  Christ,  we  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  two  absolutely  perfect  beings  are*  united  in  one,  for 
then  one  of  them  must  inevitably  give  way  to  the  other.  Be- 
cause a  thing  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  it  is  not  therefore  perfect  as 
compared  with  other  things,  for  example,  a  hill  as  compared 
with  a  mountain,  a  mustard-seed  as  compared  with  a  bean.  The 
former  are  respectively  less  than  the  latter,  even  though  they 
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may  be  greater  than  other  hilla  and  mustard-seeds,  and  may  be 
perfect  in  their  kind.  So  likewise  is  our  spirit  (relatively) 
perf ecty  and  has  dominion,  that  is,  over  body  and  soul :  but  it 
.is  not  therefore  perfect  in  an  absolute  sense ;  for  it  serves  Grod, 
is  subjected  to  Him,  and  is  not  the  sharer  of  His  rule  and 
majesty.  Even  as  Moses  also  was  termed  Pharaoh's  Grod, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  he  was  Grod's  servant*  The  stars 
brighten  the  ni^t,  but  disappear  before  the  sun,  so  that  by  day 
we  do  not  even  know  that  they  exist*  When  a  little  torch  is 
thrown  on  a  great  burning  pile,  it  is  not  extinguished,  nor  does 
it  give  light,  nor  does  it  remain  separate;  the  whole  forms  one 
pile,  one  flame,  in  that  that  which  is  the  sUronger  overpowers 
the  rest  To  similar  purpose,  he  uses  the  image  of  a  ray  and 
of  the  sun,  of  moisture  and  a  river : — it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  rays  should  give  way,  in  order  that  there  may  be  room  for 
the  light  of  the  sun ;  the  separate  rays  remain,  although  they 
are  as  it  were  absorbed  in  the  entire  h'ght  of  the  sun,  and  can 
scarcely  any  longer  be  said  to  exist ;  that  is,  they  become  mo< 
menta  of  the  whole.^  This  passage,  taken  together  with  similar 
words  of  Athanasius,  throws  a  very  instructive  light  on  the  con* 
ception,  still  formed  at  that  day,  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  humanity.  They  were  by  no  means  considered  to  be  two 
essentially  diifferent  natures,  as  at  a  later  period  by  the  Dyophy- 
sites ;  and  this  was  undoubtedly  an  advantage  of  the  earlier  over 
the  latter  time,  which  materially  facilitated  the  construction  of  a 
Christology .  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  distinction  between 
the  two  was  very  imperfectly  defined*  According  to  the  images 
above  referred  to,  the  human  is  a  part,  the  divine  is  the  whole ; 
the  distinction  between  the  two,  therefore,  is  simply  a  quantitative 
one.  The  Ohristian  mind,  therefore,  had  arrived  at  a  point,  in 
relation  to  Christology,  identical  with  that  at  which  it  had  pre- 
viously stood  for  a  time,  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
But  as  the  Church  found  itself  compelled  to  desist  from  applying 
the  merely  physical  category  of  the  whole  and  part  to  the  rela- 
tion between  God  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  to  advance  to  more 
spiritual  determinations ;  so  also  was  it  unable  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a  Christology  based  on  a  mere  Unio  of  the  whoU  and  the 
part.    If  the  Logos  in  Himself  is  the  whole,  humanity  in  its 

^  Compare  UUmann,  "  Gr^^or  v.  Naz.  der  Theologe,*'  1825,  pp.  896  ff., 
410  ff. 
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positive  aspect  is  in  no  respect  distinguishable  from  the  deity. 
The  latter^  therefore,  has,  from  the  very  outset,  such  a  predom- 
inance in  the  person,  that  the  human,  if  not  exactly  a  mere 
*^  accidens,"  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  gradually  disappearing 
momentum  of  the  divine  :•  a  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  a 
Docetical  predominance  of  the  divine.  If,  further,  the  Logos 
in  Himself  is  the  whole,  to  what  purpose  an  incarnation  be^ 
sides  t  What  can  He  gain  by  an  incarnation  t  Or  regarded 
from  another  point  of  view : — i^  a  part  of  the  Logos  was  brought 
to  view  in  humanity,  and  the  entire  Logos  in  the  incarnation ; 
hen  human  nature  in  general  must  be  a  part  of  the  Logos.  In 
which  case,  the  creation  of  man  is  not  specifically  distinguish- 
able from  the  incarnation,  but  was  itself  a  commencement 
thereof  as  to  body  and  souL  In  conflict  therewith,  however, 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  had  been  arrived  at ;  for 
it  secured  the  idea  of  God  against  every  species  of  immediate 
identification  with  the  world. 

In  point  of  fact,  also,  the  Ohurch  teachers  did  not  lose  sight 
of  the  distinction  between  creation  and  incarnation ;  and,  as  is 
evident  from  their  polemic  against  the  Apollinaristic  predicate 
oKTioTovy  given  to  the  human  nature,  they  demanded  that  in 
Christ,  the  first  creation  should  be  presupposed  instead  of  being 
negatived,  and  now  bQ  appropriated  by  the  Logos  as  His  own. 
They  were  of  opinion,  that,  along  with  the  unity  of  the  person, 
there  was  a  subordination  of  the  human  aspect ;  in  other  words, 
whilst  believing  human  nature  to  have  been  appropriated  by,  and 
raised  to  a  participation  in,  the  Logos,  they  allowed  it  a  certain 
independence  of  existence.  Whereas,  if  the  category  of  part  and 
whole  had  been  strictly  adhered  to,  the  homogeneous  part  must 
have  been  held  to  disappear  with  the  introduction  of  the  whole, 
although  its  relative  independence  is  imperiously  required  by 
the  state  of  humiliation,  as  indeed,  in  general,  by  the  idea  of  % 
truly  human  development. 

Hilarius,  as  we  found,  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  the 
state  of  humiliation.  In  connection  therewith,  he  arrived  in  one 
instance  at  the  idea  of  an  incarnation  which  first  reached  com- 
pletion when  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  was  consequently 
able,  like  Athanasius,  to  leave  room  for  a  truly  human  develop- 
ment (p.  349).  Furthermore,  he  advanced  far  beyond  the 
mere  Unio  of  the  part  and  the  whole^  in  that^  unlike  most 
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others,  he  did  not  endeavour  to  describe  the  hamanily  as  a 
momentum  of  the  Logos  Himself,  as  the  Logos  EQmself  exist- 
ing in  outward  actuality,  hj  adopting  the  principle, — ^^totns 
Christns  filius  Dei  est ;  **  but  ventured  to  lay  down  the  reverse 
principle, — ^^totus  hominis  filius  totus  est  Dei  filius/'  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  process  of  the  union 
of  the  two  aspects  advances  according  to  his  representation 
much  too  rapidly,  as  is  dear  from  his  expressions  regarding 
the  earthly  body  of  Christ  and  His  knowledge,  but  especially 
from  his  inability  to  assign  to  the  free  will  of  Christ  any  media- 
tory significance  in  connection  with  the  advancing  incarnation 
of  the  Logos.  He  thus  curtails  the  human  aspect  also,  and, 
contrary  to  his  own  intention,  leaves  room  for  Docetical  ele- 
ments. He  resorts  to  the  boldest  measures  for  showing  that 
the  Son  of  God  really  united  Himself  with  the  servile  form, 
that  is,  with  that  which  did  not  form  an  essential  part  even  of 
the  idea  of  human  nature  in  itself,  but  pertained  solely  to 
humanity  in  its  fallen  state :  he  takes  far  less  notice  of  those 
momenta  which  are  really  constitutive  of  humanity  in  general. 
By  his  doctrine  of  the  ^^  evacuatio  f ormsB  divinsB,"  he  left  room 
for  a  truly  human  development:  he  never  used  it,  however, 
for  this  purpose,  but  merely  for  the  appropriation  of  the  "  forma 
servilis.^'  Had  merely  an  incarnation  in  general  been  required, 
and  not  a  ^^  forma  servilis,**  no  place  would  be  left  for  the 
<<  evacuatio,"  or  for  that  temporary  ^*  cohibere  formam  divinam 
intra  semet  ipsum :  *'  humanity  would  have  been  at  once  deified, 
and  in  total  independence  both  of  a  ^^  forma  servilis  *'  and  of 
growth,  would  have  at  once  in  itself  set  forth  the  ^^  forma  or 
f acies  divina,''  the  full  actuality  of  the  Logos  under  a  mundane 
shape.  The  principle,  that  the  entire  Son  of  man  is  the  entire 
Son  of  God,  which  could  not  acquire  its  full  truth  till  the  God- 
man  had  attained  completion,  he  really  applies,  with  the  aid  of 
his  doctrine  of  the  ^^  evacuatio  divinae  f ormss,"  to  every  stage 
of  the  divine-human  life,  from  its  commencement  onwards ; 
not  sufiiciently  considering  that  the  Son  of  man  Himself  could 
not  be  completely  Himself  from  the  beginning,  and  attributing 
to  the  glorifying  divine  nature,  even  whilst  on  earth,  too  great 
an  infiuence, — an  influence  which  interfered  with  the  relative 
independence  of  the  humanity  and  of  its  development. 

We  see  accordingly,  that  precisely  at  the  moment  when  the 
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Church  took  a  great  step  in  advance,  as  regards  the  human 
aspect  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  by  expressly  repudiating  Apol- 
linaris  at  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  381,  and 
thus  recognising  the  existence  of  an  human  soul,  it  became 
more  clearly  than  ever  absolutely  necessary  to  assign  to  the 
entire  human  aspect  a  position  of  relatively  greater  independ- 
ence and  certainty  than  it  had  hitherto  occupied  within  the  one 
Person  of  Christ.  (Note  83.)  Attention  having  been  engaged 
on  the  Person  of  Christ  in  its  relation  to  the  Trinity  or  to  God, 
the  turn  came  for  considering  its  relation  to  man ;  and  the 
conflict  with  Apollinarism  formed  the  transition  thereto.  We 
are  thus  set  into  the  midst  of  the  questions  which  stirred  the 
Christian  mind  during  the  fifth  century.  It  deserves  remark, 
that  just  about  this  time  the  Western  Church,  in  consequence 
of  the  struggle  between  Pelagianism^  and  Augustinianism, 
began  to  apply  itself  vigorously  to  the  consideration  of  anthro- 
pological questions.  In  harmony  with  its  entire  character  and 
tendencies,  the  Eastern  Church  arrived  at  anthropological  ques- 
tions through  the  medium  of  Christology,  and  therefore  also 
contented  itself,  in  a  narrower  circle  of  view,  with  the  dogmas 
objectively  laid  down,  and  with  more  indeterminate  utterances 
relatively  thereto.  The  vocation  of  the  West,  which  had  adopted 
as  its  own  the  Eastern  inheritance  of  dogmas,  was,  after  pass- 
ing through  a  long  intermediate  and  preparatory  course,  the 
independent  development  of  anthropology  to  a  point  of  clear- 
ness and  fixity,  at  which  it  should  react  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  contribute  specially 
to  the  completeness  of  the  latter.  To  follow  the  further  course 
of  Christology  in  this  direction,  will  be  the  task  of  the  Second 
Fart  of  this  work. 
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NOTES. 

NoTB  1,  page  4. 

Epiph.  1.  c.  1 : — teal  oSroi  rh  crepeh  row  Kripvyfiaro^  fiefi^ar^ 
Koaiv.  0«  32 : — rl  &^>eK£i  ^fms  ^  rov  ^Iwawov  ^Airoic£KAr^  ; 
Whether  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  altogether^  or 
not,  is  not  quite  clear  from  what  Epiphanius  reports.  It  is  true 
he  designates  them  (c.  3),  ircanaircuriv  aXXjorplou^  rov  /erfpvyfAOr' 
To^  rfj^  oKriOela/i ;  but,  from  the  connection,  we  should  judge 
him  to  refer  to  their  rejection  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  Besides, 
the  name  Alogi  was  given  to  them,  not  because  of  their  rejec- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  but  because  they  rejected  the 
strongest  witness  for  it  in  the  canon, — a  course  tibe  more  irra- 
tional, as,  apart  from  this  critical  point  (c.  4),  t^  Vra  fnuv 
irurreveiv  SoKovaiy  and  as  they  protested  against  being  at  all 
charged  with  the  Ebionism  and  Docetism  of  Oerinthus.  They 
represent  Cerinthus  as  the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  they 
repudiate.  Epiphanius  was  quite  justified  in  entertaining  a  low 
opinion  of  such  criticism.  The  isolated  voices  which  in  recent 
times  have  attached  importance  to  this  criticism,  have  given  in 
their  adherence,  not  to  its  positive,  but  solely  to  its  negative 
aspect,  that  John  was  not  the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears 
his  name.  But  the  two  things  cannot  be  separated.  On  the 
contrary,  an  attentive  reading  of  Hser.  51  shows  that,  in  their 
view,  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel — ^which  passes  so  rapidly  from 
the  o  X0709  aitp^  eyivero  to  the  calling  and  witness  of  the  Bap- 
tist; contains  no  reference  to  a  hist(ky  of  the  childhood  of 
Christ ;  at  once  brings  the  Incarnate  One  into  connection  with 
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the  Baptist ;  in  chapter  i.  6  (compare  i.  11)  appears  to  repre- 
sent the  Baptist  as  having  made  his  appearance  prior  to  the 
incarnation^  and  first  mentions  the  act  of  baptism  supplements 
arily, — ^was  fitted  to  favour  the  heresy  of  Oerinthns.  This  is 
the  abnipt  feature^  the  feature  favourable  to  Docetism,  which 
they  supposed  themselves  to  find  in  the  Gospel  of  John  ;  and 
the  contradictions  which  they  discover  between  the  fourth 
and  the  other  three  Gospels  may  be  all  reduced  to  this  one 
point.  Herein  lies  the  reason  of  their  doctrinal  criticism ;  and 
it  is  useless  for  Heinichen  to  attempt  to  show^  on  a  priori 
grounds,  to  wit,  from  the  malice  of  Epiphanius,  and  so  forth 
(pp.  42  £F.),  that  the  Alogi  attributed  the  Apocalypse  alone  to 
Cerinthus.  If  they  followed  the  example  of  others  in  regard 
to  this  latter  point,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  might  the  more 
strongly  incline  to  use  similar  language  relative  to  the  Gospel ; 
nay  more,  I  should  be  almost  surprised  if  modem  critics  did 
not  adopt  this  view  of  the  prologue,  and,  with  the  Alogi,  find 
Cerinthianism  in  it.  What  they  otherwise  say, — ^namely,  that 
according  to  the  first  .three  Gospels,  one  Passover  alone  took 
place  during  the  official  life  of  Christ;  according  to  John, 
two, — does  not  give  a  very  favourable  idea  of  their  ability  for 
historical  criticism.  For  the  first  they  derived  not  from  the 
Synoptics,  but  from  a  false  explanation  of  the  passage  relating 
to  the  gracious  year  of  the  Lord,  rather  usual  at  that  time ;  and 
the  second  is  false,  for,  according  to  John,  more  than  two 
Easter  festivals  occurred  during  the  interval  between  the  bap- 
tism and  the  death  of  Christ.  Finally,  also,  their  doctrinal 
acuteness  must  have  been  very  limited,  or  else  they  could  never 
have  so  completely  failed  to  see  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles  of  John  to  Docetism  and  Ebionism.  The  Alogi  ap- 
pear to  have  laid  chief  stress  on  the  practical  intelligence,  not 
without  a  certain  degree  of  superficial  Uluminism.  Compare 
Neander^s  "  Church  History"  2,  908  (Germ.  ed.).  They  can- 
not  be  shown  to  have  had  Marcionitic  tendencies.  We  may 
remark  by  the  way,  that  the  Alogi  did  not  venture  to  describe 
the  Gt)spel  of  John  as  a  new  work ;  but  completely  harmonized 
with  the  tradition  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  date  of  its 
composition.  Indeed,  Cerinthus  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
Gospel  of  John.  This  testimony,  given  as  it  was  about  the 
year  170  after  Christ,  deserves  notice.    Had  they  had  before 
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them  a  single  trace  of  the  recent  origin  of  the  Gospel  of  John, 
thej  must  certainly  have  made  it  the  chief  basis  of  their  attack. 

Note  2,  page  6, 

It  may  be  justly  questioned  whether  this  Theodotus  did 
deny  the  supernatural  birth  of  Christ.  At  all  events,  the  words 
of  TertuUian,  in  "  de  prsescr.  haeret."  53,  imply  the  contrary, — 
he  maintained  that  Chiist  was  a  mere  man,  and  denied  that  He 
was  God,  though  he  believed  Him  to  be  bom  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  ^^  sed  hominem  solitarium  atque 
nudum,  nulla  alia  prad  coeteris  msi  sola  justitisB  auctoritate." 
Theodoret  also  says  (Hser.  fab.  2,  5), — "  He  taught  the  like  doc- 
trine with  Artemon."  The  testimony  of  Epiphanius,  who  attri- 
butes to  him  the  words  (Haer.  54), — "  Christ  was  bom  of  the 
seed  of  a  man," — cannot  prove  the  contrary.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  Epiphanius  makes  the  same  remark  concerning  his  school, 
which,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  Theodotus  the  Argen- 
tarius,  is  not  correct.  In  the  second  place,  it  does  not  follow, 
from  the  denial  of  the  birth  from  a  virgin,  even  if  it  should  be 
attributed  to  the  elder  Theodotus,  that  he  therefore  denied  the 
supernatural  birth  of  Christ.  For  Theodotus  might  still  have 
assumed  a  divine  act  in  connection  with  the  origin  of  Jesus ; 
nay  more,  he  did  assume  this,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Epiphanius  himself.  He  says  that  Theodotus  appealed  to  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  written,  not  ^^  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
will  be  in  thee"  {^eirqaeroA  ev  trol) ;  but,  "  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  will  come  upon  thee"  (Luke  i.  35) :  by  which  he  intended, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  acknowledge  the  action  of  God  in  connec- 
tion with  the  birdi  of  Christ ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  exclude 
the  incarnation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (compare  Epiph.  54,  3),  or 
of  the  Logos,  if  with  Justin  Martyr  we  understand  irveCfia  and 
Svvafii^  to  signify  the  X0709.  He  deemed  Christ  to  be  the  prophet 
who  mediates  between  God  and  men ;  retaining  hold,  however, 
solely  on  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  appealing  merely  to  Deut. 
xviii.  15 ;  Jer.  xvii.  9 ;  Isa.  liii.  3 ;  Acts  ii.  22 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 
His  mediatorship  he  undoubtedly  regarded  as  grounded  in  His 
higher  divine  gifts,  and,  above  dl,  in  His  righteousness.  Nay, 
further,  when  we  consider  that,  according  to  Epiphanius,  he  was 
a  learned  man,  who  stood  in  connection  with  many  heretics,  and 
when  we  remember,  besides,  that  his  disciple  Theodotus  the 
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Moiiej-changer  evinced  an  affinity  with  the  Valentinians,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  Melchizedekians,  we  may  very  fairly 
raise  the  question,  whether  Epiphanius  did  not  misunderstand 
the  position,  ^^  Jesus  was  bom  of  human  seed,"  if  he  really  did 
lay  it  down.  For,  in  the  Excerptis  Theodoti  in  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  (whose  doctrinal  principles  Neander,  for  example,  in 
his  ^^  Genetische  Entwickelung,  etc.,^  p.  189,  attributes  to  the 
Money-changer,  and  which  certainly  belongs  to  this  school), 
much  is  said  of  the  tnripfui  apfnfviKov  (see  2,  21,  39,  40),  from 
which  the  elect  souls  are  derived,  and  Christ  in  particular  (17). 
In  this  case,  however,  the  (nripfm  apfnjvi/Ap  is  said  to  denote 
Christ's  origin  from  the  ao<f>ia. 

Note  3,  page  7. 

Theodoret,  HsBr.  Fab.  2,  6: — Tov^  Bk  MeX^aur^Be/ciapois 
T/iTjfia  fihf  elpiu  rovrt^v  (the  Theodotians)  ^curly  icaJff  hf  he  fiSvov 
Suufxoveip,  TO  rov  MeX^^eo-eS^ic  hwafibf  Twa  /cal  Q^(av  icdk  li^la- 
T7IV  inroKafifidveof  icaif  elKOva  Bi  aurov  rhv  Xptarop  yeyevrjirdai, 
^Hp^  Bh  7179  €upi(r€<o^  raurrf^  SKXo^  OeoBoro^  apffvpofjLOifio^  t^i^ 
rexyrfv.  Tertull.  de  praescript.  hsaret.  53 : — ^Alter  post  hunc 
(after  the  Byzantine  Theodotus)  Theodotus  hsereticus  erupit, 
qtd  et  ipse  introduxit  alteram  sectam,  et  ipsum  hominem  Chris- 
tum tantummodo  dicit  ex  spiritu  sancto  ex  Yirgine  Maria  con- 
ceptum  pariter  et  natum,  sed  hunc  inferiorem  esse,  quam  Mel- 
chisedech. — ^Nam  ilium  Melchisedech  prsBcipuse  gratisB  coelestem 
esse  virtatem,  eo  quod  agat  Ghristos  pn,  homing  deprecator 
et  advocatus  ipsorum  f actus:  Melchisedech  facere  pro  coeles- 
tibus  angelis  atque  virtutibus.  Nam  esse  ilium  usque  adeo 
Christo  meliorem,  ut  airdrop  sit,  dfjuqnop  sit,  drfepmKoyt/ro^  sit, 
cu jus  neque  initiura,  neque  finis  comprehensus  sit  aut  compre- 
hendere  possit.  Christ  is,  therefore,  merely  compared  with  Mel- 
chisedek  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Note  4,  page  8. 

As  further  disciples  of  the  elder,  we  find  mentioned  Ascle- 
piades,  Hermophilus,  Apollonides,  Natalius  (Euseb.  1.  c).  So 
completely  do  these  later  Ebionites  betray  their  connection  with 
Gnosticism,  which  had  notwithstanding  despised  the  human 
aspect  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  that  the  Theodotus  mentioned  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Exc.  2)  gave  even  to  baptism  a  similar 
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meaning  to  that  given  it  by  older  Gnostics,  in  order  to  be  quite 
certain  of  describing  the  human  aspect  of  Christ  as  that  which 
presented  the  owrla.  Instructive  in  relation  to  the  conception 
of  ovala  at  this  period,  is  the  fragment  of  Olemens  Alexandrinus 
in  Fabric.  Opp.  Hippol}ii,  T.  %  74.  The  fundamental  idea  is 
TO  Koff  iavTov  wf>e(rTOSj  whether  it  be  inorganic  or  ^vrhvy  or 
Sfiylnjxov  aurOfjTV/^v,  ^StoVy  or,  in  addition  to  the  latter,  Xojikov 
also,  like  man.  Oixrltij  therefore,  is  always  the  essential  element 
of  a  thing,  its  substance.  Hence  we  can  see  how,  in  certain 
circumstances,  oifala  might  be  used  to  denote  that  which  we 
understand  by  Ego  or  personality  ;  only  that  ovala  then  stands 
for  the  completely  undefined  notion  of  personality.  In  the  Tri- 
nitarian Controversy,  during  the  fourth  century,  oifala  and  vtto- 
cTcuTv;  were  separated.  Compare  also  Aug.  Mai  CoUectio  nova, 
T.  7,  52  £F. ;  Suicer.  Thesaur.  s.  v. 

Note  5,  page  12. 

Baur  1.  c.  pp.  297  ff.  attributes  greater  importance  to  the 
moral  perfection  of  Christ  in  connection  with  His  glorification, 
than  the  authorities  warrant  him  in  doing.  Nay  more,  in  op- 
position to  his  own  account  (according  to  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  divine  Wisdom  exerted  a  permanent  influence  on,  and 
heightened  the  spiritual  and  moral  power  of  Christ,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  there  dwelt  in  the  man  Jesus  a  divine  prin- 
ciple, developing  itself  in  Him,  p.  298),  he  remarks  in  con- 
clusion (p.  305), — "  The  divine  Logos  works,  it  is  true,  upon 
the  man,  but  the  Logos  is  properly  and  essentially  merely  the 
inner  man  himself*'  (nowhere  does  Paul  go  so  far,  but  merely 
compares  the  Logos  in  Christ,  in  so  far  as  He  is  a  mere  quality 
and  not  hypostatical,  with  another  common  personification,  the 
inner  man,  which  also  simply  signifies  a  trounrj^  ;  ^^  and  man 
therefore  can,  by  himself,  through  the  progressive  development 
and  perfection  of  his  moral  power,  arrive  at  divine  dignity." 
Such  an  universalization  of  the  divine  Sonship  cannot  be  his- 
torically established ;  nor  can  the  idea  of  the  man  Jesus  raising 
Himself  to  perfection  by  moral  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
Neander,  in  avoiding  these  faults,  has  wrongly  overlooked  the 
moral  element  in  Christ's  irpoKoirfj  and  fiaSvo'i^* 
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Note  6,  page  12. 

In  other  respects  also^  Paul  evinced  little  honestj.  Eosebios 
8t7les  him  Kpir^lvov^y  avarriXo^  (7,  29).  In  the  matter  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  endeavoured  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  Church  expressions,  Holj  Ghost  and  Word.  Thus 
he  teaches  also  a  X0709  Trpo^piKo^,  Anacephal.  2, 146 : — \6rfov 
irpoifMpLKOv  ainrhp  (rov  XpioTov)  a^fuiTura^  (comp.  Theodoret. 
Hser.  Fab.  2,  8).  Naturally,  this  X0709  is  impersonal ;  He  is 
merely  God  conceived  in  a  particular  hnvola  or  activity.  Euse- 
bins  tells  us  (7,  29),  that  at  the  Synod  of  Antioch,  held  in  the 
year  269  on  Paul's  account,  a  learned  presbyter,  by  name 
Malchion,  compelled  him  to  give  utterance  to  his  real  opinions, 
after  he  had  for  a  long  time  taken  refuge  behind  ambiguities. 
At  this  Synod  there,  were  present,  besides  a  great  number  of 
other  teachers,  Firmilian  from  Cappadocia,  the  brothers  Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus  and  Athenodorus,  and  so  forth  (see  Euse- 
bius  7,  28,  30).  They  all  agreed  in  describing  Paul's  doctrine 
as  an  innovation,  a  revival  of  the  already  condemned  heresy  of 
Artemon ; — ^indeed,  their  confession  contained  already  a  more 
fully  developed,  far  higher  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
of  Christ.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  held  an  isolated  position 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Synod.  In  this  respect,  there  was  a 
marked  difference  between  his  age  and  that  of  Arius.  Arte- 
monites  there  undoubtedly  continued  to  exist,  but  they  did  not 
hold  a  position  within  the  Church  (Euseb.  5,  28 ;  and  7,  30, 
ed.  Heinichen  1.  c.  p.  404).  Still,  Paul  does  not  seem  to  have 
entirely  lacked  disciples,  although  they  too  were  excluded  after 
the  Synod  of  Antioch  (compare  Atlum.  de  Synod,  c.  26).  It 
is  simply  one  of  that  scholar^s  daring,  but  historically  unjustifi- 
able propositions,  when  Baur  (1.  c.  p.  305)  maintains  that  Paul's 
view,  and  that  too  in  the  form  in  which  he  gives  it  (see  Note  5), 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  general  type  of  a  determinate  doctrinal 
system.  It  is  true,  he  was  Bishop  of  Antioch,  where  we  shall 
find  kindred  views  subsequently  upheld  by  Lucian,  but  still 
Lucian  himself  was  very  different  from  Paul. 

Note  7,  page  19. 

Compare,  besides  the  above,  Melito  in  Routh  1,  115; — he 
taught  Oeov  ofiov  re  tcai  avdptonrov  riKetov^  Bvo  owUv; :  further — 
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TO  a\ri0h  Kal  aff>avraaTov  rrj^  '>^vj(rj^  airrov  koX  tov  frd/iaro^  rrj^ 
Koff  i7/Aa9  av0payn'iin)<:  <f>v<r€io^.  Farther,  may  be  compared 
Socrates,  H.  E.  3,  7 : — ovro)  yiip  Trainee  oi  iraXcuorepoL  trepX 
TOVTov  \ojov  yvfivdo'avr€^  €rffpa/f>ov  fipSv  KariKviroir  kclL  yitp 
ElprpHuo^  re  kclL  K\i]/irj^f  ^AiroTupdpt^  re  6  ^lepaTroXlri]^  ical 
Scpcnrltov  Sp^pv^ov  tov  ivavOpayinja'avTa  iv  rot9  irovriOwiv 
avToi^  "Koyoi^  (09  op^dkxrfovp^evov  avrol^  ^>aaicovauir  ov  p,rjv  oKKh, 
KoX  17  Bih  Bi]pvXKov  TOV  ^tXaSeX^ta?  r^  hf  ^Apafila  iirUrfcoTTOv 
yevop^ivTf  avvoBo^  ypd<f>ov<ra  BrjpvKKtp  Th  airrh  TrapaZkieiKev. 
^ilpitfhrj^  ti  iravTW)(pv  iv  To'k  ^pop^oK  airrov  fitfiXloi^y  ep^ylrv- 
ypv  TOV  ivavdpeiyrrri<ravTa  otSev.  Eusebius  and  Pamphilos  testify 
that  Origen,  he  goes  on  to  say,  was  not  the  first  to  lay  down  the 
principle ;  oXXA  Trjv  T79  iKK\r}<rl(v:  p,vaTucfjv  ipp/rjveva-aL  irapd- 
Soaiv.  These  words,  like  the  commencement  of  the  chapter,  in 
which  he  believed  it  necessary  as  it  were  to  justify  Athanasius 
and  the  bishops  of  the  Synod  of  Alexandria  who  taught  that 
Christ  had  an  human  soul  against  the  charge  of  innovation,  suf- 
ficiently prove  that  that  doctrine  had  not,  up  to  this  time,  been 
completely  adopted  by  the  Church  ; — neither  as  to  all  the  mo- 
menta thereof,  nor  with  sufficient  insight  into  the  full  conse- 
quences (^  its  denial. 

Note  8,  page  20. 

Adv.  Prax.  20,  26.  When  Baur  (1.  c.  p.  254)  maintains 
that  the  polemic  of  these  Monarchians  (as  also  of  the  Alogi) 
against  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the  hypostatical  Logos  is  in- 
compatible with  the  supposed  fact  of  the  Gospel  of  John  hav- 
ing already  long  been  in  existence  and  operation  in  Asia,  I  can 
only  say,  that  I  am  surprised,  and  that  it  betrays  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  course  of  development  run  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos. — What  was  it  not  possible  for  heretics  to  do,  who,  to  use 
the  words  of  Lrenseus,  like  bad  wrestlers,  were  accustomed  to 
lay  convulsive  hold  on  one  member  of  the  truth  t  Finally,  like 
Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  Praxeas  also  recognised  the  Gospel 
of  John,  though  he  at  the  same  time  clung  to  his  theory ;  not  to 
mention  other  more  recent  and  more  pertinent  cases  (compare 
adv.  Prax.  23-25).  As  to  the  Romish  Church,  that  is,  the 
pretendedly  Ebionitical  Church, — if  it  had  been  really  Ebioni- 
tical,  it  must  plainly  have  taken  the  greatest  offence  at  Praxeas. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  know  from  Tertullian  that  at  first 
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he  found  in  Rome  much  sympathy,  even  with  the  Bishop  him- 
self. How  is  it  possible,  then,  to  regard  the  favourable  recep- 
tion accorded  to  Praxeas  as  a  proof  of  the  Ebionism  of  the 
Church  at  Rome  in  the  second  century  t  Supposing  the  Church 
did  incline  to  Patripassianism  prior  to  the  coming  of  Praxeas, 
they  must  have  beUeved  that  the  Most  High  God  Himself 
appeared  in  Christ,  though  not  a  particular  hypostasis ; — ^for  re- 
gard to  the  divine  unity  prevented  them  believing  the  latter. 
If  we  take  into  consideration,  that  the  teachers  who  at  that  time 
taught  most  definitely  that  the  Son  was  a  distinct  hypostasis, 
did  not  free  themselves  from  a  certain  measure  of  Subordinar 
tianism,  which  was  favourable  to  Arianism  or  Ebionism,  we  are 
compelled  to  say, — ^Patripassianism  was  really  further  from 
Ebionism  than  these  teachers  of  the  Church ;  and  that,  what 
was  intended  to  prove  the  Ebionism  of  the  Romish  Church,  is  a 
proof  to  the  contrary.  A  fresh  warning  not  to  treat  the  ideas, 
^'  Judaizing  Christianity"  and  ^^  Ebionism,'*  as  interchangeable. 
Judaizing  the  Patripassians  may  be  teimed,  because  they  dung 
so  rigidly  to  the  unity  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  sense ;  but 
they  were  not  therefore  Ebionites.  For  the  one  God  in  whom 
they  believe,  does  not  abide  shut  up  in  Himself,  but  manifests 
His  essence  in  the  form  of  actuality ;  appears  in,  nay  more,  be* 

comes,  a  man. 

• 

Note  9,  page  23. 

The  passage  runs  as  follows  (c.  27) : — ^^Et  de  hoc  quseren- 
dum,  quomodo  sermo  sit  caro  f actus.  Utrumne  quasi  transfigu- 
ratus  in  came,  an  indutus  camem  t  Lnmo  indutus.  Ceterum 
Deum  immutabilem  et  informabilem  credi  necesse  est,  ut  seter- 
num.  Transfiguratio  autem  interemtio  est  pristini.  Omne 
enim,  qnodcunque  transfiguratur  in  aliud,  desinit  esse,  quod 
f uerat,  et  incipit  esse,  quod  non  erat.  Deus  autem  neque  desinit 
esse,  neque  aliud  potest  esse. — Si  ex  transfiguratione  et  demuta^ 
tione  substantias  caro  factus  est,  una  jam  erit  substantia  Jesus 
ex  duabus,  ex  came  et  spiritu  mixtura  queedam,  ut  electrum  ex 
auro  et  argento,  et  incipit  nee  aurum  esse,  i.  e.  spiritus,  neque 
argentum,  i.  e.  caro,  dum  alterum  altero  mutatur  et  tertium 
quid  efficitur.  Neque  ergo  Deus  erit  Jesus,  sermo  enim  desiit 
eflse,  qui  caro  factus  est;  neque  caro,  i.  e.  homo,  caro  enim 
non  proprie  est,  qui  sermo  f  uit.    Ita  ex  utroque  neutmm  est. 
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aliad  loDge  tertium  est,  quam  atramque."  Hippolytus  Informs 
us  that  this  was  the  view  held  by  Beron*  My  opinion  is  not 
that  Praxeas  actually  tanght  the  view  in  question ;  but  that 
it  appeared  to  TertuUian  a  possible  and  nearly-lying  deduction 
from  his  theory — nay  more,  to  constitute  a  proper  termination 
thereto.  We  may  here  beforehand  direct  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  Beron  in  Hippolytus,  and  at  a  later  date  Apol- 
linaris,  arrived  at  similar  conclusions  from  similar  premises. 
Servetus  and  Schwenkfeld  are  examples  of  the  same  thing  in 
recent  times. 

Note  10,  page  28. 

Epiphan.  hser.  57,  8.  Tl  otfv  ipel  Notjto^  hf  tQ  airrov  caKh' 
^ala;  ^  hf  r^  ovpav^  <^op^  ffv;  and  so  forth : — ^which  words 
are  partially  borrowed  by  Hippolyius  (c.  Noet.), — Tt  oSi;  fiyre? 
•  •  •;  fiTfn  ipei^  on  iv  ovpav^  aap^  ^;  C.  17 : — ov  ^hp  xarh 
^vtcutUlv  fj  rponrfjVj  dXX*  aKri0&^  yevofieuo^  avOpcriros  ^v.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  theory  of  Noetus  contained, 
though  in  vague  outlines,  the  doctrine  of  the  fiia  ^vai^  a^ac^p- 
scwfUinj  advanced  at  a  later  period;  naturally,  with  the  differ- 
ence, that  he  repudiates  the  Trinity,  and  consequently  refers  the 
incarnation,  with  the  iraBrprovy  etc.,  not  to  the  Logos,  but  to 
the  Father  Himself.  At  this  point,  therefore,  it  becomes  for 
the  first  time  dear,  that  even  now  it  was  necessary  to  oppose 
the  arpeirrov  avdXXolanoVy  aavy)(yrov  of  the  two  natures,  al- 
though not  in  these  precise  terms,  to  those  who  aimed  at  con- 
stituting the  Father  and  humanity  an  unity  without  distinction 
in  Christ.  At  a  higher  stage,  the  very  question  which  now 
occupied  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  Father^  was  raised  again 
in  relation  to  the  Logos.  Had  this  position  of  the  matter  been 
properly  understood,  the  chief  objection  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  Hippolytus'  work  against  Beron  must  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  of  itself. 

Note  11,  page  29. 

Compare  ^^  Hippolytus  contra  Beronem  et  Helicen"  (jcari^ 
B^pmvos  xal''IIkucosi)y  in  Fabric.  1,  225,  who  conjectures  that 
we  ought  to  read,  teal  (fikucosn&v  alperuc&v.  I  consider  the  work 
from  which  these  fragments  were  taken,  and  which  bore  the  title 
vepl  BeoXoyla^  teal  aapied)a-€wsy  to  be  genuine.    The  eight  frag- 
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ments  relating  to  Beron  appear  to  me  to  be  taken  from  the 
larger  work  of  which  the  treatise  against  Noetus  formed  a  part : 
— indeed,  the  Biblioth.  Max.  iii,  261  introduces  the  treatise 
against  Noetus  with  the  similar  title,  ^^  De  Deo  trino  et  uno  et 
de  mysterio  incamationis."  Its  commencement  also  shows  that 
it  formed  part  of  a  greater  whole.  The  work  appears,  too,  to 
have  been  designated  ^^Memoria  Hseresium"  and  ^^adversus 
omnes  haereses."  The  arguments  against  its  genuineness,  so 
far  as  they  deserve  consideration,  are  the  following  (compare 
Christ.  Aug.  Salig^s  "De  Eutychianismo  ante  Eutychen ."  1723, 
pp.  26  ff. ;  Hanell's  «De  Hippolyto  Episcopo,"  1828,  p.  41)  :— 
1.  His  style  of  representation  is  heavy  and  obscure ;  his  proofs 
are  philosophical,  not  exegetical : — both  which  things  are  opposed 
to  the  manner  of  Hippolytus.  But  the  work,  although  requiring 
thought,  is  not  more  difficult  to  understand  than,  for  example, 
many  passages  of  the  treatise  against  Noetus.  In  the  latter, 
in  particular,  the  entire  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity- 
is  quite  as  difficult,  and  its  tone  quite  as  philosophical.  Besides, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  only  pessess  fragments  of 
the  work  against  Beron,  selected  for  a  particular  purpose,  and 
relating  to  a  subject  which  is  comparatively  little  fitted  for 
an  exegetical  treatment. — 2.  The  work  presupposes  a  definite 
heresy,  which  reminds  us  of  Apollinaris  and  Eutyches  (Hanell, 
p.  42) ;  nay  more,  the  word  ivipyeiOy  which  plays  so  great  a 
part  here,  reminds  us  of  the  Monotheletic  conti*oversies.  And 
we  cannot  suppose  the  author  to  have  refuted  an  heresy  which 
had  not  yet  been  devised. — We  have  already  subjected  this 
reason  to  a  preliminary  examination  in  Note  10.  Only  those 
can  attach  importance  to  it,  who  fail  to  perceive  how  necessary 
it  was  in  the  development  of  Christology  that,  j>nor  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  same  synusiastic 
theories  should  make  their  appearance,  as  were  set  forth  at  a 
higher  stage,  and  in  a  more  fully  developed  form,  subsequently 
to  the  Council  of  Nicsea.  .After  the  Nicene  Council,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  settled  point,  that  the  divine  in  the  Person  of 
Christ  was  the  Logos,  who  is  decidedly  distinct  from  the  Father ; 
but  there  were  not  a  few  (as  the  Monophysitic  controversies 
from  the  time  of  Apollinaris  onwards  show)  who  knew  of  but 
one  method  of  securing  the  divine-human  unity  of  the  Person, 
to  wit,  by  clinging  to  the  unity  of  nature ;  for  though,  in  itself, 
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it  consisted  of  two  momenta,  they  represented  these  momenta 
as  passing  over  into  each  other.  Was  it  not  necessary,  then, 
that  prior  to  the  Nicene  Council, — at  a  time  when,  though  the 
conception  of  the  divine  in  Christ  in  its  relation  to  the  Father 
was  still  a  very  indeterminate  one,  the  unity  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  the  union  in  Him  of  the  divine  and  human,  was  unques- 
tionably recognised, — ^there  should  be  preludes  of  the  attempt 
to  view  the  divine  and  human  aspects  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
in  each  other?  Is  not  the  history  of  Christology  even  during 
the  prsB-Nicene  period  full  of  such  attempts?  But  a  simple 
reference  to  what  has  preceded  is  enough  to  show,  that  Beron 
by  no  means  stood  alone  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century. 
Tertullian,  as  we  have  previously  shown  (p.  23  f.),  makes  fre- 
quent  allusions  to  heretics,  who  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
unity  of  the  Person  of  Christ  by  representing  the  one  nature 
as  passing  into  the  other  (transfignratio ;  in  Hipp.  c.  Noet.  17, 
r/ooTT^)*  The  objection  which  is  derived  from  the  word  ivepyeia 
scarcely  deserves  a  refutation.  If  the  expression  Beavhpuefj 
evepyeiOy  or  some  such  other  one,  had  been  used,  it  might  be 
suspicious ;  but  no  such  expression  can  be  found  in  the  frag- 
ments. Indeed,  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  find 
anything  particular  in  the  word,  when  we  know  from  the  writ- 
ings, for  example,  of  Origen  and  Paul  of  Samosata,  that  it  was 
in  common  use  at  that  period. — 3.  The  argument  drawn  from 
Theodoret's  not  adducing  any  testimonies  from  this  work  in 
his  refutation  of  the  Apollinarists,  is  allowed  to  be  feeble  even 
by  Hanell  himself;  but  it  completely  loses  its  force  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  fragments  preserved  by  others  from 
the  work  "  de  Theologia  et  Verbi  incamatione"  (Fabr.  1,  235 ; 
2,  45 ;  A.  Mai  Coll.  Nov.  T.  7,  14,  68),  and  which  harmonize 
completely  with  the  otherwise  well  accredited  doctrine  of  Hip- 
polytus.— 4.  What  does  Hanell  mean  by  denying  the  first  of 
these  fragments  (Fabr.  2,  45)  to  be  the  work  of  Hippolytus, 
because  the  words,  rb  OiXjECv  l^e^  o  0€09,  ov  to  /ii)  BiKeiVy  do 
not  seem  to  him  to  betray  the  lover  of  philosophy?  Does  not 
the  fragment  in  Fabr.  1,  280,  from  the  ^^  Cantic  trium  puer- 
orum,"  harmonize  most  fully  with  this  theory  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will?  Does  not  the  decided  protest  raised  against  all 
Tpenriv  in  Qod,  in  the  first  fragment  c.  Beron,  agree  perfectly 
with  the  procedure  of  Hippolytus,  in  attributing  merely  volition 
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and  refusing  to  attribute  non-volition  or  permisaion  to  Ood^  for 
fear  of  introducing  a  rperrrov  into  His  essence? — 5.  That, 
further,  Hippolytus  most  decidedly  opposed  the  duality  of  the 
natures  to  every  species  of  aifxyai^  thereof,  and  that  the  terms 
avyxytri^j  aypcano^j  rpoirrj^  ivipyeia  (c.  Beron,  Fragm.  5,  8,  1), 
were  certainly  familiar  to  him,  is  plain,  for  example,  from  c. 
Noet.  17,  and  PfafPs  fragment  in  Fabr.  1,  2i32.  No  less  is  the 
early  character  of  the  wo^k  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that 
where  later  writers  say  ofiaovaio^y  it  uses  the  terms  ofUHpv^ 
and  ofiwpvKo^ ;  whereas  ofuxwaio^  never  occurs  at  all.  See 
Note  4. 

Note  12,  page  41. 

Baur^s  view  (1.  c.  284  ff.)  does  not  square  with  the  words 
of  Eusebius.  For  how  could  Beryll  have  taught  that  the 
irarpiicrj  Beiirq^  (not  merely  Bwafii^)  was  in  Christ,  if  his  con- 
ception of  Christ  were  Ebionitical,  essentially  the  same  as  Arte- 
mon's?  We  should  then  have  expected  a  totally  different 
description  of  BerylFs  views,  and  a  totally  different  polemic 
against  them :  moreover,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  an  Ebionite 
would  have  so  readily  yielded  ground  to  Christian  truth  as  Beryll 
is  said  to  have  done.  Baur  translates  as  tliough,  according  to 
Eusebius,  Beryll  denied  the  Beirrf^  of  Christ ;  but  he  merely 
denied  the  ISla  Belnrf^  prior  to  the  incarnation,  that  is,  the 
hypostatical  Logos  with  pre-ezistence,  scarcely,  however.  His 
post-existence.  For,  as  Fock  justly  remarks,  the  passage  in 
Eusebius  constantly  uses  the  present  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
alludes  to  Him  as  one  still  present.  Besides,  he  was  not 
charged  with  error  on  this  point ;  and  from  our  statement  of 
his  views  it  will  be  evident,  that  he  could  have  had  no  ground 
for  representing  the  Person  of  Christ  as  transitory,  but  that,  in 
his  case  (as  already  in  that  of  Beron),  Patripassianism  had 
taken  the  forward  step  of  ensuring  the  eternity  of  the  humanity 
of  Christ.  If  it  could  be  affirmed,  in  the  manner  in  which 
Baur  affirms  it,  that  Beryll  believed  the  humanity  to  be  the 
personific  element  in  Christ,  and  conceived  the  divine  to  be  a 
mere  power,  he  must  have  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  the  soul 
of  Christ,  because,  without  it,  a  human  personality  would  be 
inconceivable.  Instead  of  that,  we  find  that  the  Synod,  which 
addressed  an  epistle  to  Beryll,  gave  special  prominence  to  the 
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Boul  of  Christ  (Socr.  H.  E.  8,  7).  Grammatically;  also,  this 
interpretation  is  inadmissible.  1.  The  most  natmral  e^lanation 
isy  that  the  words,  Beorrjra  ISlcu/  ix?iv^  hsiyQ  the  same  subject  as 
the  preceding  words — rov  Kvpiov  fiif  irpov^}eaTdv(u.  Now,  in 
the  latter,  levpio^  evidently  stands  for  the  higher  nature  of 
Christ ;  for  Beryll  would  not  have  merited  blame  for  denying 
pre-ezistence  to  the  human  nature  or  to  the  divine-human  unity. 
Consequently,  the  higher  nature  of  Clirist  must  also  be  the 
subject  of  the  words,  deoTTira  IBiav  ov/e  ix^iv ;  and  the  meaning 
cannot  be  that  which  Baur  brings  out,  to  wit,  ^^the  humanity  of 
Christ  had  no  IZUi  Oeirqf;"  (where  iBla,  moreover,  would  be  com* 
pletely  superfluous) ;  but,  ^^  the  higher  nature  of  Christ  had  no 
IBla  deirff^^  as  had  the  Logos  or  Son;"  the  divine  in  general, 
the  OeoTTi^  frarpitcrj  alone  was  in  Him.  Only  when  we  thus  take 
the  iSia  de&ni^j  in  agreement  with  what  precedes,  as  equivalent 
to  iZloy  that  is,  tov  viov  OeoT/jroj  does  the  antithesis  warpucrj 
0607779  become  clear. — 2.  Baur  takes  the  word  iprn'oluTeveaBat, 
in  the  sense — ^^to  be  a  citizen  alongside  of  a  citizen;"  that  is, 
the  expression  implies  that  the  iran-pudj  Beany;  merely  dwelt,  as 
it  were,  side  by  side  with  another  citizen,  to  wit,  the  personal 
humanity  of  Jesus ;  from  which  he  deduces  the  further  conclu- 
sion, that  Beryll  conceived  the  indwelling  of  God  in  Christ, 
under  the  category  of  influence  and  moral  union.  But,  even 
supposing  the  explanation  were  lexicographically  justifiable,  the 
conclusion  referred  to  would  be  too  hasty.  For,  inasmuch  as, 
on  the  explanation  adopted,  two  persons  must  be  supposed  to 
have  co-existed  in  Christ;  why  should  this  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  influence  of  the  divine  power  f  Baur  ought  rather  to 
have  attributed  to  BeryU  the  assumption  of  a  double  perscm- 
ality  in  Christ.  Besides,  the  works  of  Hippolytus  (which  Baur, 
it  is  true,  has  left  unnoticed)  show  us,  that  the  word  ipm-oXir- 
Te6€<T0(u  was  used  in  an  entirely  different  sense.  As  iwiSvjfiia 
was  employed  even  at  this  time  to  denote  the  incarnation,  so 
the  Church,  which  repudiated  the  notion  of  a  duality  of  per- 
sons, and  of  the  separate  personality  of  the  human  nature,  in 
Christ,  adopted  the  term  ipm-oKn-eveaBiu,  which,  with  its 
dative,  was  used  as  about  an  equivalent  to  mwBpiaireiv  (com* 
pare,  for  example,  adv.  Noet.  12  with  4).  So  that  this  word 
can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  having  an  Ebionitic  stamp. — 
8.  Finally,  as  regards  the  word  nrepir/patf^f  a  more  careful  con^ 
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sideration  of  the  writers  of  this  period  shows  us,  that  we  most 
be  very  cautious  in  transferring  our  idea  of  personality,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Ego,  to  them.  Our  idea  of  personality,  notwith- 
standing its  apparent  simplicity,  presupposes  very  complicated 
processes  of  reflection ;  and  we  shall  altogether  fail  to  see  that 
the'Ghurch's  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Trinity  made  real  progress,  if  (as  I  did  myself  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  and  as  Baur  repeatedly  does)  we  start  with 
the  presupposition,  that  our  idea  of  personality  was  familiar  to 
every  period,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  result  of  the  conflicts 
of  many  centuries.  Only  by  keeping  these  remarks  in  view 
can  the  changes  in  the  use  of  such  terms  as  oiftrloy  vTrooTocrt?, 
irpoa-ayrrovy  be  understood  and  foUowed.  For  example,  "  own 
proper  personality,"  is  not  a  correct  rendering  of  the  words, 
iBia  ovatasi  irepir^pa/^fj  (although  such  is  Neander's  opinion ;  see 
his  Church  Histoiy  1.  c.  1020,  Note  1,  German  Edition) ;  they 
signify  rather  simply,  "  circumscription,^  "  determination,"  and 
contain  directly  no  trace  of  the  ^^  Ego."  In  the  formation  of 
this  expression,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  an  unmistakeablc  re- 
flection of  the  point  from  which  ancient  thinkers  started  in 
seeking  the  idea  of  human  personality,  to  wit,  limitation  through 
the  body,  or  individuality.  See  Note  4 ;  and  compare  Nagels- 
bach's  "  Homerische  Theologie,"  Section  Seventh.  Of  course 
there  is  an  analogous  specific  distinction  between  those  who 
regarded  the  divine,  and  those  who  regarded  the  human,  as  the 
proper  substance  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  between  those  who  represent  the  divine 
nature  alone,  and  those  who  represent  the  human  nature  alone, 
as  the  personific  element ;  only  that,  until  a  determinate  idea  of 
personality  has  been  arrived  at,  he  who  says  merely,  "  Christ 
was  filled  with  divine  power  or  deoTi79,"  might  mean  the  same 
as  he  who  says,  "God  dwelt  personally  in  Christ," — ^namely, 
if  the  former  does  not  apply  the  word  personality  also  to  the 
humanity.  For  the  rest,  die  word  irepirfpa^  was  applied 
already  at  an  early  period  to  God,  or  the  pre-existent  Logos. 
Compare  above  in  connection  with  Theodot.  Excerp.  10,  19 ; 
Orig.  in  Joh.  1,  42,  Vol.  iv.  47.  There  it  is  equivalent  to 
v7ro(7Tao-t9.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Hippol.  c.  Ber.  Fragm.  1, 
we  read, — 'O  yJrfo^ — i^vinKfj^  aap/cb^  irepirfpa^^  ava4rxpp^euQ^ 
— ircUrrj^  If «  irepvypa^rj^  fiep^anj/cev.    Fragm.  4 :  ^H  Beonjro^ 
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ivipyeia  ircunjs  i/cro^  xarh  ipvaiv  irepir^pa^^  hiafiivovaa  tvi- 
Xofiyp^  Siii  aap/co^  <l>u<r€i  ireirepcurfihni^'  ov  f^hp  iriif^vKe  wepi- 
f^pa^aOoA  yemiry  ipwrei  to  Korh  <j)v<riv  aryhnfrov,  There^  irepin 
ypcufnj  is  not  eq[uiyalent  to  vrroiTTcun^f  but  signifies  ^^  limit." 

Note  13,  page  43. 

The  same  ambiguitj  characterizes  his  doctrine  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  of  it  bj  Eusebius.  It  contains  the  con- 
tradiction that,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  interest  of  Monarchian- 
ism,  the  pre-existence  of  the  Logos  and  His  ISla  Beirq^  are 
denied,  and  no  step  is  taken  in  advance  of  the  simple  divine  or 
iraTpitci)  OeoTTi^i  on  the  other  hand,  the  entire  mode  of  ex- 
pression would  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  precisely  like  the  Beron 
of  Hippolytus,  he  represented  the  divine  itself  as  made  subject 
to  limitation,  through  the  incarnation.  For  if,  with  Baur,  we 
were  to  take  the  words  tZ(a  ovaliK  irepuypa^  with  iraTpuev) 
deoTry;^  as  though  BerjU  meant  to  say, — ^^  Christ  was  a  man 
who  was  the  subject  of  special  divine  influence,'*  the  expres- 
sion for  this  very  obvious  thought  would  be  too  forced  and 
prolix.  For  that  a  man  is  an  IBla  ovala^  wepirfpcufy^^  and  that 
as  a  mere  man  he  has  no  IBla  Beorrf^,  is  self-evident.  Neander, 
therefore,  appears  to  me  to  have  approached  iii  the  main  nearer 
the  truth,  and  still  more  Schleiermacher ;  though  Baur  is  pro- 
bably right  when,  in  opposition  to  them,  he  urges  that  Beryll 
attached  greater  significance  to  the  humanity  of  Christ  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  But  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  form  a 
clear  conception  of  this  significance,  if,  as  it  has  almost  become 
customary  to  do,  we  make  it  our  aim  to  strip  this  line  of  thought 
as  much  as  possible  of  all  trace  of  Patripassianism ;  for  it  must 
have  been  stirred  by  both  religious  and  speculative  considera- 
tions, when  it  represented  God  as  a  suffering  God,  and  asserted 
His  intimate  participation  in  finitude.  The  defect  was  simply 
that  Patripassianism  unavoidably  tended,  even  agsdnst  its  own 
will,  towards  an  ethnic  mutability  of  God,  because  it  did  not 
take  its  stand  definitely  enough  on  the  ethical  idea  of  unbounded 
participative  love.  In  one  aspect,  indeed,  the  line  of  thought 
which  we  have  considered  is  the  proper  continuation  of  that 
principle  of  love  which  Marcion  had  more  energetically  brought 
to  light  and  advocated.  But  the  view  taken  of  these  unques- 
tionably difficult  questions  is  still  bungling.     In  consequence 
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of  the  lack  of  the  intermediate  links,  the  love  which  they  set 
forth  threatens  constantly  to  become  a  merely  physical  thing, 
and  the  entire  tendency  acquires  a  pantheistic  character,  shared 
also  by  Monophysitism,  which  was  the  revival  theroof  at  a 
higher  stage.  Nay  more,  the  Manichseism  which  made  its  ap- 
pearance some  few  decennia  after  Beryll  or  Beron,  was  a 
degenerate  pagan  form  of  this  same  tendency.  For  the  rest, 
this  age  was  so  stirred  by  such  questions,  that  theories  of  this 
nature  were  probably  developed  in  much  greater  variety  than 
has  been  commonly  supposed.  Indeed,  traces  enough  of  their 
actual  existence  are  discoverable,  though  we  must  not  make  it 
our  aim,  as  some  do  with  a  confidence  that  I  cannot  share,  to 
reduce  back  all  doctrines  which  bear  any  resemblance  to  each 
other,  and  are  anonymously  handed  down,  to  one  common 
source.  For  example,  when  Origen  (see  his  Comm.  in  Joh.  T. 
ii.  2)  speaks  of  those  who,  out  of  anxiety  for  the  unity  of  God, 
denied  to  the  Son  an  independent  subsistence  of  His  own  {iSio- 
rrira  rov  viov  eripav  irapit  rriv  rov  irarpc^^  and  distinguished 
Father  and  Son  merely  in  name,  he  is  said  to  refer  to  the  same 
party  with  the  Patripassians  (as  in  the  above-mentioned  pas- 
sage from  the  Apology  of  Pamphilus,  T.  iv.  22 ;  or  as  in  his 
Comm.  in  Joh.  x.  21,  Vol.  iv.  199,  and  c.  Cels.  8,  12,  Vol.  i. 
750).  But  when  in  the  first  quoted  passage  (in  Job.  ii.  2)  he 
mentions,  as  the  second  class,  apvovfievov^  r^v  Oe&rrfra  rov  viovj 
TiShrra^  hi.  avrov  rifv  iZUmefra  icaX  rrjv  ovtrlop  Korh  Trepirypa^v 
nrfxpivovaav  krepav  rov  irarpo^;  and  in  the  further  passage, 
cited  by  Pamphilus, — "Sed  et  eos  qui  hominem  dicunt  Do- 
minum  Jesum  prsecognitum  et  prsedestinatum,  qui  ante  adven- 
tum  camalem  substantialiter  et  proprie  non  extiterit,  sed  quod 
homo  natus  Patris  solam  in  se  habuerit  Deitatem,  ne  illos 
quidem  sine  periculo  esse,  ecclesisd  numero  sociari ; "  or  when 
Greg.  Thaum.  (A.  Mai  1.  c.  7,  171)  alludes  to  men  who, 
though  they  conceived  Christ  to  be  fiUed  with  deity,  really 
allowed  no  distinction  between  Him  and  the  saints  and  pro- 
phets, but  approximated  to  heathenism  or  Judaism  by  offering 
worship  to  a  man  endued  with  divine  power ;  for  it  is  hea- 
thenish trKrjpmdhna  deonjro^  aefieiv,  Jewish,  to  regard  Christ 
as  a  KTUTfia: — ^there  is  undoubtedly  a  relationship  between 
them,  but  w«7  ^n  scarcely  be  warranted  in  identifying  them 
all,  either  with  each  other  or  with  Beryll,  or  with  any  other 
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teacher.  The  passage  cited  from  Orlgen  by  Pamphilas  re« 
miods  xiB  of  what  Eusebiiis  says  respecting  BeryU,  and  may 
very  well  relate  to  him ;  for  it  does  not  attribate  Ebionism,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  when  it  speaks  of  the  *'  deitas  Patris : " 
which  is  further  evident  also  from  the  mild  and  rather  warning 
character  of  the  judgment  pronounced  by  him.  Still  its  iden- 
tity with  Beryll  is  by  no  means  certain;  for  we  miss  an  essential 
feature  noticed  in  the  account  given  by  EusebiuS;  namely,  that 
when  it  became  incarnate,  the  nrarpiKif  Beorrf^  took  up  into, 
or  posited  in,  itself  a  limitation,  a  irepir/pcuf^.  Through  the 
omission  of  this  feature,  the  description  becomes  vague  and  in- 
definite enough  to  suit  many  others,  for  example,  the  Alogi. 
At  the  same  time,  this  feature  may  lie  in  the  fii*8t  passage  (in 
Joh.  ii.  2) ;  for  the  party  there  mentioned^  posited  the  tScirrj^ 
rod  vlovy  and  said, — His  ovtrla  is  KoriL  irepi/ypa^v  h-ipa  iraph 
rijv  Tov  irarpo^.  But  they  again  denied  the  Beortf^y  and  not 
merely  the  tSia  Beorq^y  of  the  Son ;  they  would  therefore  ap- 
pear to  have  been  Ebionites,  and  cannot  have  been  identical 
with  the  previous  ones.  Schleiermacher  also  (1.  c.  532),  and 
with  him  Fock  and  Bossel,  seems  to  hint  at  the  same  view  of 
the  matter.  The  words  of  the  latter  passage  can  only  be  re- 
ferred to  Beryll,  or  better  to  those  who  resembled  him,  if  we 
understand  them  to  deny  the  Beortf^  of  the  Son  not  absolutely, 
but  "  ad  tempus,"  or  on  the  ground  of  the  Kevtaxr^^y  by  which 
God  posited  Himself  as  a  man.  In  favour  of  which  meaning 
might  be  adduced  the  consideration,  that  otherwise  in  this  con- 
nection also  the  following  words,  from  nBhrr^  hk  to  irarpo^ 
(see  above),  would  have  far  too  wide  a  scope,  if  they  were 
merely  intended  to  state  that  Christ  was  a  man,  and  indeed  a 
man  whose  oixrla  xarh  irepi/ypa^v  h-ipa  iraph  r.  r.  tt.  ;  for 
the  latter  point  would  only  have  been  regarded  as  too  self- 
evident  by  Ebionites.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  these  wide- 
reaching  words  acquire  their  full  and  sufficient  import  if  we 
suppose  them  to  set  forth  an  opinion  which,  according  to  the 
account  given  in  the  text,  resembled  either  that  of  Beron  or  that 
of  Beryll.  They  would  then  refer,  namely,  to  a  form  of  their 
doctrine,  in  which  fuller  development  had  been  given  to  the 
very  nearly  related  element,  to  wit,  that  by  the  Kkwoat^  a  dis- 
tinction, a  section  (airoKtyirfj)  of  the  divine  essence  in  general, 
or  a  second  vpoaooTrov  in  addition  to  that  of  the  Father,  was 
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brought  to  pass  (compare  Orig.  in  Joh.  T.  xx.  16 :  de  princip.  4, 
31)  ;  a  form  with  which  Gregory  Thaum.  also  was  acquainted, 
and  which  constituted  a  point  of  transition  to  Subordinatianism 
(see  Note  1,  page  34).  But  I  should  be  unwilling  to  lay  any 
particular  stress  on  this  explanation.  It  must  dways  be  a 
perilous  thing,  supplementarily  to  give  definite  names  and 
shapes  to  the  authors  of  systems  which  have  been  anonymously 
and  vaguely  handed  down.  Nor  would  Baur  have  been  able  so 
confidently  to  refer  the  passage  in  Joh.  T.  ii.  2  to  Beryll,  if  he 
had  considered  that  Origen  began  his  commentaiy  on  John  as 
early  as  a.d.  219,  and  that,  according  to  in  Joh.  vi.  1,  and  Euseb. 
6,  24y  the  first  five  tomes  thereof  were  ready  before  a.d.  231 ; 
whereas  the  discussion  with  Beiyll  took  place  far  later,  to  wit, 
in  the  year  244 ;  although  I,  for  my  part,  should  by  no  means 
decidedly  conclude  from  this  circumstance,  that  Beryll  could 
not  be  meant.  For  Origen  had  been  even  at  an  earlier  period 
in  Arabia;  and  in  that  land,  where  mystical  and  theosophic 
movements  were  the  order  of  the  day  (see  Ullmann,  p.  8), 
might  easily  long  before  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
opinions  entertained  by  Beryll  or  those  related  to  him,  especi- 
ally as  Beryll  must  have  attained  to  an  advanced  age  about  the 
year  244,  and  was  then  designated  Bishop.  For  this  reason, 
also,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Portus 
Romanus,  in  Arabia,  named  Abulides  in  the  East,  may  have 
had  fruitless  discussions  with  Beryll  prior  to  244,  although  we 
have  no  information  to  that  effect,  unless  where  Beron  is  men- 
tioned we  ought  to  understand  Beryll.  Eusebius  also  (see  his 
H.  E.  6,  20)  sets  Beryll  and  Hippolytus  together.  Completely 
indefinite  is  the  description  given  by  Gregory  of  those  who 
worshipped  a  man  filled  with  deity.  It  looks  like  what  we 
know  of  Paul  of  Samosata  and  his  followers ;  but,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  might  also  have  belonged  to  the  school  of  Sabellius. 

Note  14,  page  59. 

He  had  this  realistic  tendency,  and  therefore  also  substan- 
tially the  safhe. doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  even  prior  to  his  adop- 
tion of  Montanism.  Indeed,  he  gives  utterance  to  it  already  in 
his  Apologeticus,  c.  21.  In  the  Adv.  Prax.  he  gives  the  ^^  Re- 
gula  Fidei,"  which  contains  the  belief  in  a  real  Trinity,  and  says, 
— ^^Hanc  regulam  ab  initio  Evangelii  decucurrisse  probabit 
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novellitas  PrazesB  hesterna."  ^^  As  always^  so  now  more  than 
ever,  instructed  by  the  Paraclete^  who  leads  into  all  truth,  we 
believe,  indeed,  in  one  God,  but  agreeably  to  the  divine  order 
which  we  call  OBConomia;'*  c  2,  13,  30.  Tertullian  himself, 
therefore,  in  a  work  intended  to  justify  Montanism,  and  to  con- 
fute its  opponents,  confesses  that,  prior  to  coming  imder  the 
influence  of  Montanism,  he  held,  with  the  Church,  substantially 
the  same  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  he  now  expounds.  Indeed, 
altogether  apart  from  what  has  been  previously  advanced,  it 
must  in  itself  be  much  more  likely  that  the  later  Montanism  was 
modified  and  rid  of  its  character  of  abruptness  by  the  influence 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  settled  by  the  Church,  was  puri- 
fied by  the  principle  of  gradualness  and  order  defended  by 
Church  teachers  like  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  or 
Irensdus,  and  was  brought  to  the  recognition  of  the  divine  oeco- 
nomia  and  its  orderly  course,  than  that  the  Church  was  led  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  through  the  influence  of  Montanism. 

Note  15,  page  83. 

Baur  also,  in  his  large  work  on  the  Trinity,  has  left  him 
entirely  unnoticed ;  and  Hanell  gives  an  inaccurate  and  incom- 
plete picture  of  him  (1.  c).  Renter  has  justly  directed  attention 
(see  the  ^^  Berliner  Jahrbiicher,"  1843)  to  the  importance  of  the 
man,  who  was  not  only  ranked  among  the  first  by  his  own  age, 
but  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  Eusebius,  was  much  used  by 
Epiphanius  (for  example,  Hser.  31),  and  on  the  ground  alone 
of  his  work,  irpio^  anrdaa^  rh^  alpeaei^  (Euseb.  H.  E.  6,  22 ; 
Photius  Cod.  121),  occupies  a  high  position  as  an  Hseresiologer. 
We  know  from  Photius  that  the  work  commenced  with  Dosi- 
theus,  ended  with  Noetus  and  the  Noetians  (Phot.  1.  c),  and 
discussed  the  Nicolaitanes,  Montanists,  Cainites,  Marcion,  and 
Valentine.  The  Yalentinian  sect  (of  which  the  Beron  referred 
to  in  the  text  was  an  offshoot)  appears  to  have  made  an  effort  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  centuiy  to  enter  into  closer  connec- 
tion with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  We  have  previously 
remarked  the  same  course  of  procedure  adopted  by  the  school 
of  Marcion.  This  is  proved,  after  his  fashion,  by  Apelles,  who 
inclined  towards  Valentinianism ;  by  Alexander  (TertuII.  '^  de 
Came  Christi"  15, 16),  who  taught  that  Christ  truly  suffered ; 
and  by  the  afore-mentioned  Beron.   For  the  rest,  in  considering 
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the  question  of  the  gentdneness  of  the  writings  of  Hippolytns, 
we  mnst  take  our  start  from  the  fragment  of  his  work  against 
the  heresies,  entitled  ^^  Against  the  Heresy  of  Noetns."  That 
the  hseresiological  work  with  which  Eusebios  was  acquainted, 
and  which  Epiphanius  used,  was  identical  with  that  read  bj 
Photius,  no  one  will  doubt.  But  as  the  work  seen  bj  Photios 
concluded  with  Noetus,  and  the  fragment  extant  on  Noetus, 
which  was  invariably  attributed  to  Hippolytus,  not  only  con- 
cludes in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  termination  of  an  entire 
work,  but  begins  also  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  it  is  a 
fragment,  and  not  a  homily,  as  the  title  of  the  Vatican  manu- 
script represents  it ;  nay  more,  the  fragment  of  a  work  in  which 
other  heresies  had  been  spoken  of,  consequently  of  an  hseresio- 
logical work, — ^we  have  every  reason  for  assimiing  it  to  be  the 
last  part  of  the  work  with  which  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius 
were  acquainted.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  Gelasius,  Bishop 
of  Bome  (Fabric.  1,  225)  adduces  a  passage  which  is  identical 
with  c.  18  of  our  fragment,  the  commencement  being  taken 
from  c.  11  and  12  or  17.  Still  more  striking  are  the  inner 
grounds.  For  the  views  of  the  author  are  so  peculiar,  that  they 
could  no  longer  have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  orthodox 
teacher  of  the  Church  even  in  the  fourth  century.  They  set 
before  us  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  at  a  stage  at 
which  it  had  not  yet  been  warned  by  Arianism  of  the  conse- 
quences of  teaching  that  the  Son  first  attained  an  hypostatical 
existence  outside  of  the  divine  sphere,  at  the  creation  of  the 
world.  The  author  still  adhered  to  that  more  harmless  form  of 
Subordinatianism,  the  very  inner  inconsistency  of  which  impelled 
it  to  further  progress  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  inadequate  ele- 
ments ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  when  the 
time  arrived  for  deciding  between  Athanasius  and  Arius,  he 
could  not  possibly  feel  drawn  towards  the  latter.  He  had  not 
yet  reached  the  stage  at  which  Origen  stood;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  that,  as  compared  with  TertuUian,  he  took  up  a 
more  decidedly  antagonistic  position  relatively  to  the  continuous 
patripassian  movements.  The  work,  therefore,  of  which  this 
fragment  formed  a  part,  must  be  concluded,  on  inner  grounds, 
to  have  been  written  between  Tertullian  and  Origen ;  and  this 
would  exactly  suit  Hippolytus,  who  is  said,  by  Gelasius,  Bishop 
in  Arabia,  to  have  addressed  a  letter  to  the  wife  of  Philippus 
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Arabas.  This  fragment  shall  furnish  us,  to  use  one  of  his  own 
figures,  with  the  warp  into  which  we  shall  weave  our  image  of 
Hippolytus.  I  further  believe  myself  justified  in  describing  as 
genuine,  among  the  works  bearing  upon  Christology,  that  which 
treats  of  Antichrist.  As  he  occupied  himself  greatly  with 
chronological  studies,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  Daniel  (com- 
pare Fabr.  1,  272) ;  and  as  the  Catense  on  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels (compare  on  Matt.  zxiv. ;  Luke  xxi.)  show  that  he  had 
bestowed  much  thought  on  the  subject  of  Antichrist;  and, 
finally,  as  the  style  and  thoughts  are  both  archaic  (Photius 
makes  the  same  remark), — there  seems  to  me  to  be  no  ground 
for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  the  work.  Further,  in  it  Hades 
plays  a  great  rdle  (c.  11,  45)  ;  hence  also  the  work,  \0709  trfm 
"ETsXrjva^,  of  which  the  treatise  entitled  tcara  nxdrava  (Fabr. 
1,  220  ff.)  formed  a  part,  and  the  fragment  in  A.  Mai's  Coll. 
Nova  (7,  12),  may  very  fairly  be  assigned  to  him.  With  the 
Christological  principles  of  the  treatise  against  Noetus,  and  of 
the  work  on  Antichrist,  harmonizes  also  the  \0709  eh  ra  Sr/ia 
deo^veia :  compare  c.  6  with  c.  Noet.  18.  Chapter  Third  of 
these  homilies  appears  indeed  to  contain  the  doctrine  that  Mary 
remained  a  virgin  even  subsequently  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
against  which  TertuUian  strongly  protests.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  even  the  discourse  at  the  Feast  of  Epiphany,  attributed 
to  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  contains  this  doctrine ;  in  the  second 
place,  perhaps  TertuUian's  serious  defence  of  the  true  view  may 
be  a  sign  that  an  antagonistic  view  was  beginning  to  be  taught ; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  another  explanation  of  the  passage  seems 
to  me  to  be  more  probable  thaii  the  one  referred  to  (see  Note 
3,  page  95).  This  doctrine  may  have  been  first  taught  by 
Docetists,  who  were  willing  to  recognise  the  birth  of  Christ, — for 
example,  by  the  Yalentinians, — ^and  have  then  commended  itself 
to  the  Church  of  this  age  on  other  grounds.  Indeed,  the  history 
of  Montanism  shows  a  similar  course  of  things.  The  teachers 
of  the  second  century,  and  in  particular  Tertullian,  were  con- 
cerned to  assert  the  complete  truth  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ 
on  quite  different  principles  from  Hippolytus,  as  we  shall  soon 
see.  As  far  as  concerns  the  remaining  fragments,  that  of  Mai 
7,  134,  is  preserved  in  Latin  by  Leontius  (Fabr.  1,  266),  in 
greater  compass ;  that  of  Mai,  p.  68,  we  possessed  previously  in 
Greek  (c.  Beron.  Fabr.  1,  227).     The  fragment  (Fabr.  1,  266) 
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from  his  commentary  on  Genesis  is  attested  by  Jerome ;  and 
the  fragments,  Fabr.  1,  267-269,  by  Theodoret.  The  remain- 
ing Christological  fragments  from  tiie  commentary  on  Oenesis 
(Fabr.  2,  22-31),  and  the  "  Demonst.  c.  Jud/'  (Fabr.  2,  2-5), 
are  as  far  from  causing  difficulty  as  the  trinitarian  and  Christo- 
logical fragments,  1, 267  to  281.  Doubt  may  be  thrown  on  the , 
fragment  1, 282,  because  of  the  superscription  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
work  frepl  ycLpuriJLiTtov  is  above  suspicion,  with  the  exception  of 
the  uncertain  title ;  though  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  importance 
for  our  purpose,  if  we  except  the  confession  of  faith  (246), 
which  is  brief,  simple,  and  archaic  in  its  character.  Spurious, 
on  the  contrary,  is  that  communicated  by  Joannes  Antioch. 
(Fabr.  2,  32),  which  is  completely  Monophysitic  in  tone,  and 
contradictory  of  all  the  accredited  Christological  views  of  Hip- 
polytus. 

Note  16,  page  89. 

Herewith  Hippolytus  aimed  at  showing  that  he  was  justi- 
fied in  giving  to  the  Logos  also  the  name  Son.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  Monarchians,  to  whom  he  was  opposed, 
raised  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  word  Logos,  nor  even 
against  the  position  that  the  Logos  became  flesh.  But  they 
protest,  as  against  an  innovation,  a  ^hov^  against  identifying 
the  Logos  with  the  t;to9,  in  that  they  explain  the  word  X0709  so 
that  it  retains  no  hypostatical  significance,  and  assert  that  this 
was  the  sense  in  .which  it  was  used  by  John.  ^Imcannj^  fikv  yibp 
Xeyet  \6yov,  oXX'  oXXo)?  aXKrffopel.  Two  things  herein  are 
remarkable.  Fisstly,  we  see  again  the  groundlessness  of  Baur^s 
argumentation,  that  Patripassianism  furnishes  an  indirect  but 
powerful  testimony  against  the  authority  or  genuineness  of  the 
Gospel  of  John,  seeing  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  plays  a 
great  r61e  with  John,  and  that  it  was  rejected  by  the  Fatri- 
passians.  For,  inasmuch  as  both  understood  how  to  get  over 
the  difficulty,  by  adopting  a  peculiar  interpretation,  John  could 
by  no  means  have  brought  about  a  collision.  On  the  contrary, 
the  adherents  of  this  tendency  believed  the  Gospel  of  John  to 
furnish  the  strongest  scriptuial  proofs  in  their  favour.  In  the 
second  place,  the  assertion  of  the  opponents,  that  it  was  some- 
thing new  to  identify  the  Logos  with  the  Son,  and  thus  to 
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ensure  to  the  Son  a  premandane  hypostatical  existence.  If  it 
deserve  credit,  introduces  us  very  plainly  to  an  age  in  which 
all  alike  were  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  higher  nature  of 
Christ  was  of  one  substance  with  Qod ;  but  in  which  also  the 
inclination  to  assert  for  that  higher  nature  an  hypostasis  of  its 
own,  which  we  found  so  strong  and  lively  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  century  and  subsequently,  had  almost  died 
out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Noetus.  The  reason  whereof 
being,  that  the  Christian  mind  had -laid  firm  hold  on  that  which 
it  considered  preliminarily  to  be  the  main  point ;  to  wit,  that 
the  person  of  the  eternal  God  Himself  had  drawn  near  to  men 
in  Christ,  which  seemed  possible,  without  ascribing  to  the  Son 
an  independent  hypostasis  of  His  own.  Even  the  Patripassians 
could  say,  The  wisdom,  the  understanding,  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  became  man  in  Christ ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  recog- 
nised the  eternity  of  the  hypostasis  which  appeared  in  Him 
even  more  fully  than  the  Church  teachers  whom  we  have 
noticed,  for  they  conceived  the  one  hypostasis  acknowledged  by 
them — ^that  is,  God  Himself,  the  Father — to  have  personally 
appeared  in  Christ.  Therein  lies  also  a  further  evidence  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  this  work,  nay,  even  of  its  composition  during 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century.  For,  as  the  indifference  to 
the  hjrpostasis  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  premundane  Son,  which 
was  so  markedly  a  characteristic  of  Tertullian,  presupposed  the 
entire  course  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  depicted  above,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  later  writer  could  have  made  the  con- 
cession made  by  Hippolytus  (c.  15  init.),  that  the  identification 
of  the  Logos  with  the  Son,  who  had  always  been  conceived  to 
be  hypostatical,  was  a  new  thing,  although  justified  by  Paul  and 
Apocalypse  xix.  11.  When  we  ask  historically,  what  was  new 
and  what  was  old,  we  must  undoubtedly  reply, — ^It  was  new  to 
employ  the  word  Son,  in  this  distinctly  doctrinal  sense,  to  de- 
note the  momentum  of  personality ;  for  at  an  earlier  period  the 
term,  Son  of  God,  had  been  applied,  not  merely  to  the  pre-ex- 
istent  second  hypostasis,  but  also  to  the  entire  earthly  person- 
ality  of  ChnstZ  thing  which  now,  when  writers  ai^ed  at 
greater  precision,  was  no  longer  suffered,  or  suffered  solely  out 
of  regard  for  the  higher  nature  of  Christ.  This  clearly  de- 
fined use  of  the  word  owed  its  rise  to  the  necessity  (a  necessity 
whose  grounds  we  have  previously  pointed  out)  of  establishing 
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the  hyposttms  of  the  Son  by  other  means  than  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  Word  and  the  Sophia,  the  union  of  which  in  the  Logos, 
after  the  manner  indicated,  sufficed  solely  to  establish  the  divine 
essence  of  the  Son.  The  perception  of  this  necessity  impelled 
the  Church  to  endeavour  to  seek  another  basis  of  the  hypostasis 
of  the  Son ;  but  it  was  tempted  to  aim  at  securing  this  object, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  connecting  the  genesis  of  the  hypostasis 
of  the  Son  with  the  genesis  of  the  world :  thus,  of  course,  glid- 
ing into  thoughts  of  an  Arian  tendency, — not,  indeed,  in  relation 
to  the  essence,  certainly,  however,  in  relation  to  the  personality 
of  the  Son.  That  from  the  days  of  Tertullian  onwards,  stirred 
especially  by  the  influence  of  Patripassianism,  the  Church 
aimed  with  renewed  energy  at  asserting  for  the  Son  a  distinct 
hypostasis, — this  was  old;  for  that  the  higher  nature  of  Christ 
was  a  pre-existent  divine  hypostasis,  had  long  been  allowed  to 
be  a  fact,  although,  as  we  have  remarked,  less  attention  had 
been  bestowed  on  it  from  the  end  of  the  second  century  on- 
wards. But  the  mode  of  establishing  that  He  was  or  became  a 
person  was  new ;  for  earlier  writers  had  not  gone  so  far  as,  out 
of  regard  to  the  divine  unity,  to  remove  the  hypostatical  ele- 
ment in  the  Son  outside  of  the  inner  divine  sphere.  This  new 
feature  soon  became  antiquated,  it  is  true,  and  passed  away ; 
indeed,  those  who  insisted  on  it  could  not  avoid  falling  into  die 
Arianism  which  they  did  not  desire  to  adopt.  To  the  praise, 
however,  of  the  Church  teachers  whom  we  here  have  in  view, 
it  must  be  said,  that  they  did  their  best  to  oppose  that  Arian 
tendency,  which  threatened  to  reduce  the  hypostasis,  and  not 
merely  the  hypostatical  element,  of  the  Son  to  a  mere  creature. 
And  that  not  only  by  always  requiring  truly  divine  essence  to 
be  attributed  to  the  Son,  but  also  by  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
Son,  although  outside  and  alongside  of  God,  yet  into  the  most 
intimate  relation  to  the  inner  Logos  of  the  Father.  Tertullian, 
as  we  have  seen,  aimed  at  pointing  out  the  existence  of  the 
potence  of  Sonship  and  incarnation  in  the  inner,  eternal  essence 
of  God,  the  inner  Word ;  Hippolytus  appropriated  to  the  X0709 
curapKo^  m  God,  also  the  name  of  Son,  in  particular  on  ac- 
count of  His  destiny  to  incarnation, — a  course  which  he  him- 
self, as  we  have  said,  allows  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  an  inno- 
vation, but  which  was  at  the  same  time  in  agreement  with 
Scripture.    Its  adoption  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  he 
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was  unwilling,  and  very  justifiably,  to  be  content  with  an 
hypcMstasis  of  the  higher  nature  of  Christ,  whose  origin  and 
subsistence  lay  outside  of  the  inner  essence  of  God ;  and  that 
he  felt  compelled  to  give  it  a  seat  in  jthe  inmost  sphere  of  the 
divine.  This  effort,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  evidently  closely 
allied  to  the  tendency  which  prevailed  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Church's  existence  (a  thing  to  which  Patripassianism  also,  in 
its  peculiar  way,  testifies),  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  fore- 
runner of  that  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  was  laid  down  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Nicssa,  and  which  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  so  soon  as  the 
Arian  elements  contained  in  the  systems  of  the  Church  teachers, 
above  referred  to,  began  to  be  consolidated  to  an  independent 
and  self-consistent  whole.  The  remark  just  made  remains  true, 
although  we  should  have  to  grant  that  the  attempt  to  unite  the 
hypostasis  of  the  Son  with  the  inner  Logos  could  not  realize  its 
object,  so  long  as  no  other  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
was  discovered  in  God  Himself  than  the  illusoiy  one  of  the 
multiplicity  of  the  divine  attributes  (for  example,  wisdom). 
That  this  was  insufficient,  is  clear  alone  from  the  consideration, 
that  a  Trinity  does  not  result  at  all,  if  the  divine  attributes  are 
to  be  taken  as  so  many  potences  of  hypostases.  In  that  case, 
to  reply  to  Hippolytus  with  Hippolytus  himself,  God  is  irdki/^y 
not  a  Trinity.  Furthermore,  until  the  conception  formed  of 
God  had  been  transformed,  and  thus  a  different  foundation 
laid  for  the  distinctions  of  the  Trinity,  that  connection  of  the 
\visdom  and  omnipotence  of  GK)d  with  the  mundane  Son  in- 
volved a  partial  retrocession  to  the  very  ground  which  had  just 
been  quitted,  with  the  design  of  establishing  the  hypostasis  of 
the  Son  on  a  surer  footing  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was 
able  to  afford.  But  although  we  perceive  here  a  remainder  of 
the  obscuration  of  the  insight  which  we  have  praised  above, 
this  defect  is  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  consideration,  that 
the  reduction  of  the  mundane  Son  back  to  the  inner  divine 
essence,  thus  commenced,  was  also  the  commencement  of  the 
rejection  of  creatural  and  Arian  features  from  His  hypostasis. 
So  that  the  very  same  thing  which  we  found  accomplished 
during  the  second  century  in  relation  to  the  essence  of  the  Son, 
we  now  find  accomplished  in  relation  to  His  hypostasis.  For, 
in  the  second  century,  the  Logos  was  brought  far  nearer  to  the 
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essence  of  the  created  world  than  was  the  case  in  the  third ; — 
He  was  conceived  to  be  immediately  (that  is,  without  the 
mediation  of  ethical  categories)  the  world  itself,  in  its  ideal 
aspect,  the  xoa-fio^  vofjro^: ;  on  which  view,  justice  coold  not  be 
done  to  the  idea  of  creation.  That  was  cast  aside  towards  the 
end  of  the  century  through  the  acquisition  of  the  ^^ stamina"  of 
the  Christian  idea  of  God,  during  the  conflict  with  the  many 
forms  of  Gnosticism ;  and  although  we  can  trace  the  influence 
of  the  earlier  theory  in  TertuUian,  who  regarded  the  inner 
divine  Logos  as  also  the  idea  of  the  world ;  and  although  the 
entire  distinction  between  the  inner  Logos  and  the  mundane 
Son  bore  a  certain  analogy  to  the  doctrine  of  the  7<j6yo^  hftior- 
Oero^  and  irpo^pvKo^  rejected  by  Irenaeus,  we  must  not  forget 
to  notice  the  step  taken  in  advance,  in  that  the  X0709  hfttd^ 
Oero^  and  7rpc(f>opiK6^y  in  its  new,  higher  potence,  was  no  longer 
represented  as  containing  the  idea  of  the  world,  both  as  resting 
in  God  and  as  actually  realized,  but  was  rather  taken  to  denote 
the  inner  divine  reason  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  reason  after  it  had  become  hypostatical,  or  a  Son. 
In  other  •  words,  the  distinction  now  drawn  between  Logos  and 
Son,  instead  of  relating  as  heretofore  to  the  product,  in  the 
idea  of  the  world,  related  to  the  idea  of  God  Himself ;  although, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  precipitate  resort  was  made  to  the  world, 
in  order  to  secure  the  hypostasis — ^not  the  divine  essence — of 
the  Son. 

Note  17,  page  97. 

Patripassians  of  the  earlier  kind  failed  also  to  advance  be- 
yond the  idea  of  a  theophany.  So  that  the  result  described 
above  in  connection  with  the  Trinity,  reappears  also  in  connec- 
tion with  Christology: — the  teachers  of  the  Church  at  this 
period  still  stand  on  the  same  basis  as  their  opponents.  Cling- 
ing as  they  still  did  to  their  premises,  they  were  unable  to  attain 
the  mastery  over  them.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  the 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  unchangeableness  of  God  led  the 
teachers  of  the  Church  to  the  like  theophanical  result,  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  immediate  passibility  of  God,  held  by  their 
opponents  of  the  so-called  Patripassian  school.  Both  were 
necessitated  to  regard  the  humanity  as  impersonal,  as  a  mere 
husk  of  God.   We  have  already  indicated  tliat  the  idea  of  God, 
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which  on  both  sides  was  still  dominated  by  phpical  categories, 
only  needed  to  be  taken  in  an  ethical  sense,  in  order  to  the 
doing  of  full  justice  to  the  immutability  of  God  on  the  one 
hand,  which  tiie  Patrlpassians  misapprehended,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  to  open  up  the  prospect  of  a  much  more  intimate 
participation  of  God  in  the  finite,  without  endangering  His 
divine  essence,  than  Hippolytus  judged  admissible. 

Note  18,  page  110. 

De  princip.  1,  2,  2 : — ^^  Quomodo  extra  hujus  sapientise 
generationem  f  uisse  aliquando  Deum  Patrem  vel  ad  punctum 
momenti  alicujus  quis  potest  sentire  vel  credere — ^T  Aut  enim 
non  potuisse  Deum  dicet  generare  sapientiam  antequam  gene- 
raret,  ut  eam,  quad  ante  non  erat,  postea  genuerit,  ut  esset; 
aut,  potuisse  quidem  et,  quod  dici  de  Deo  nef  as  est,  noluisse 
generare,  quod  utrumque  et  absurdum  et  impium  esse  omnibus 
patet,  id  est,  ut  aut  ex  eo,  quod  non  potuit,  Deus  proficeret  ut 
posset,  aut  cum  posset,  dissimularet  ac  differret  generare  sapi- 
entiam.  Propter  quod  nos  semper  Deum  Patrem  novimus 
unigeniti  Filii  sui,  ex  ipso  quidem  nati  et  quod  est  ab  ipso  tra- 
hentis,  sine  ullo  tamen  initio,  non  solum  eo,  quod  aliquibus 
temporum  spatiis  distingui  potest,  sed  ne  illo  quidem,  quod  sola 
apud  semetipsam  mens  intueri  solet,  et  nudo  ut  ita  dixerim  in- 
tellectu  atque  animo  conspicari.  §  4 :  Est  namque  ita  setema 
ac  sempitema  generatio  sicut  splendor  generatus  ex  luce.  Non 
enim  per  adoptionem  spiritus  Filius  fit  extrinsecus,  sed  natura 
Filius  est.  §  7:  Deus  lux  est;  Splendor  hujus  lucis  est 
unigenitus  Filius  ex  ipso  inseparabiliter  velut  splendor  ex  luce 
procedens.  §  10:  Pater  non  potest  esse  quis  si  filius  non  sit. 
The  Father  is  not  omnipotent  prior  to  the  birth  of  wisdom ;  per 
filium  omnipotens  est  pater.  Ever  created  thing  accidentem 
habet  justitiam  vel  sapientiam,  et  quod  hoc  quod  accedit,  etiam 
decidere  potest,  gloria  ejus  sincera  et  limpidissima  esse  non 
potest.  Sapientia  vero  Dei,  qusB  est  unigenitus  Filius  ejus, 
quoniam  in  omnibus  inconvertibilis  est  et  incommutabilis  et  sub- 
stantive in  eo  omne  bonum  est,  quod  utique  mutari  atque  con- 
verti  nunquam  potest,  idcirco  pura  ejus  ac  sincera  gloria  prse- 
dicatur.  4, 2,  8 :  Sicut  lux  nunquam  sine  splendore  esse  potuit, 
ita  nee  Filius  quidem  sine  Patre  (Pater  sine  Filio  t)  intelligi 
potest,  qui  et  figura  expressa  substantisB  ejus  et  Yerbum  et 
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Sapientia  dicitar.      Quomodo  ergo  potest  dici,  qtda  fait  all- 
qaando,  qnando  non  fuit  Filing  t"     Compare  in  Joh.  ziii.  25* 

Note  19,  page  113. 

Compare  the  de  princ.  1,  2,  7  : — ^^  Splendor  est  gloria  Dei 
et  figura  expressa  substantise  ejus,  capable  of  leading  us  to  the 
light  of  the  Father."  lb.  §9-13.  I  Joh.  T.  xxxii.  18 :— OX179 
fi€v  oiv  olfjuu  rfj^  So^9  tov  SeoO  airrov  diravycurfia  etwu  rov 
vtovy-—if>0(iv€tv  fikinoi  ye  a/rro  rov  airavydo'fuiTo^  tovtov  t^9  0X179 
So^9  fiepi/ch  cnravyiiafKvra  hrl  rifv  Xoiirvv  Xoyuc^v  Krla-ar  ovk 
olfJuu  ydp  riva  to  irav  BvpoaOiu  j((op^€U  t^9  0X179  So^i/9  rov  Seov 
d'lravycurfia,  fj  rov  viiv  avrov.  Ibid,  on  Joh.  xiv.  9  (^^  Whoso 
seeth  Me,  seeth  the  Father  also") :  Oetopeinu  yhp  ev  r^  Xoy^ 
ovri,  &e^  kclL  eUcovy  rov  Seov  dopdrov  6  yein/i^a^  airrov  irarrjpy 
rov  hfiZovTO^  Tff  €Ik6vi  rov  aopdrov  Seov  evOexo^  ivopav  Bvpofjihfov 
KoX  r^  irpeorr<nvir<p  7^9  elxovo^,  Tf>  irarpL  Everything  besides 
Himself  is  created  by  Him,  or  comes  into  existence  through 
Him,  even  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  whom  he  ascribes  hypostasis  and 
wisdom  (see  in  Joh.  T.  ii.  6),  and  who  notwithstanding  does 
not  belong  to  the  world  (ibid.).  C.  29, — "John  says,  He  is  in 
the  midst  of  you."  This  Origen  refers  to  the  Logos,  and  takes 
occasion  therefrom  to  set  forth  the  uniqueness  of  His  relation 
to  the  world : — ^EirUrKe^^utj  el  Sih  ro  iv  piafp  rov  ircano^  elveu 
arofiaro^  rrjv  leaphlav^  hfZery  KopZOf  rh  fiyefwvuoov  teal  rov  iv 
ixdar^p  Xoyov,  Bvvar<u  voeiadai  ro  /jUco^  vpAv  larrjKev,  hv  vpsk 
OVK  olBare.  Compare  de  princ.  4,  28 : — Supra  omne  tempus  et 
supra  omnia  ssBcula,  et  supra  omnem  setemitatem  intelligenda 
sunt  ea  quse  de  Patre  et  Filio  et  Spiritu  sancto  dicuntur.  Haec 
enim  sola  Trinitas  est,  quae  omnem  sensum  intelligentiae  non 
solum  temporalis  verum  etiam  »temsB  excedit.  Csetera  vero, 
qu»  sunt  extra  Trinitatem,  in  secuUs  et  in  temporibus  metienda 
sunt.     Compare  Note  1,  page  116. 

Note  20,  page  119. 

Compare  Huet's  "  Origeniana"  in  de  la  Rue's  Ed.  iv.  150. 
In  Ad  Rom.  L.  I.  5,  he  speaks  of  the  eternal  Evangel  which 
will  be  manifested  when  the  shadow  passes  away,  when  death 
is  swallowed  up,  and  the  truth  has  made  its  appearance.  In 
Joh.  T.  i.  29 : — Kai  hrel  iv  r^  irarpX  ovk  San  yeveadm  ^ 
vofiu  r^  irarpl,  firj  ij)0daavra,  irpSyrov  KdroD0ev  dvafia^vra. 
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hrl  Ttfv  Tov  viov  OeoTTfra,  SC  ij?  t*9  %€t/>a7a)7J75^i;a*  Bivarat  koIX 
htrl  T^p  'rrarpi/cfjv  fiaKapLOTrfTOy  6vpa  6  Soyr^p  dvarfeypwirrcu. 
Specially  characteristic  is  the  classification  of  men  given  in  ^^  in 
Joh."  T.  ii.  3.  The  highest  class  0€ov  ixpinn  rbv  r&v  oKmv  Beov 
oi  hk  irapci  rovrov^  Bevrepoi  iardfievot  eirl  tov  vtov  rot  SeoVf  tov 
XpuTTOv  auTov'  teal  TplTOi  oi  TOV  ipuovj  icaX  t^v  a-ekipnjv  leal 
irdvTa  TOV  Koa^iovj  etc.,  which  is  indeed  an  error,  but  far  better 
than  idolatry.  In  Joh.  T.  six.  1  (towards  the  close)  we  read, — 
^^  The  knowledge  of  the  Son  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Father,  for  an  avafialveiv  takes  place  am-b  t^9  TMucreoi^  tov  viov 
i'ni  T^v  yv&atv  tov  iraTpo^ :  but  the  Father  cannot  be  seen 
otherwise  than  in  the  Son  (ji^  oKKod^  opaaOcu  tov  iraTepa 
\hvv€urd(u\  tj  Tf)  6pa<T0ai  tov  viov), — Kal  6  Oetop&v  ttjv  (roi^iavy 
fjv  e/cTurev  6  &ei^  irpo  t&v  aid)vo)Vy  dva^cUvet  dnrd  tov  iyvooxivcu 
rfjv  a'oij>lav  cttI  t6v  iraTcpa  avrfj^.  Previously,  however,  mast 
Wisdom  or  the  truth  be  recognised,  «/  ojrro)9  €\0rf  iirl  to  ivtBelv 
Trj  ovaif,  ^  T§  {nrepeKCiva  t^9  oiala^  Bvvdfiei  koI  <l>vaei  tov 
Seov,  Kal  Tdya  ye,  &<rrrep  Ktvrh  tov  v(wv  dvafiafffiol  Ttve$  fjirav^ 
hi!  &v  eUrfiet  Tt9  6*9  tA  ar^m  twv  drjUffVi  oirro>9  oi  irdvTe^  rjp^wv 
dvafiafffwl  6  fjbovoyevt]^  i<m  tov  6eot/,  kclL  Sxnrep  t£v  dva^a0/i&v 
6  fiovoyevi]^  i<m  irp&TO^  irrl  Ta  KOTcOy  6  Bk  tovtov  dvtoTepm  teal 
oJrra)9  ^^{^9  P^XP^  *^^^  dverrdTfOy  oj7t(09  oi  p^  7ravre9  elaXv 
dvafiaOpal  6  o-foTqp'  6  Bi  otov  irpSno^  KaToaripfo  to  dvOpdr/rivov 
avTOVy  ^  hriPaivovTe^  oBevopcVt  Kai  Td  k^<;  avrov  SvTa  T^i/ 
iracavy  iv  To'k  avafiaSp^m  oSbvy  cScrre  dvafifjvav  Bi  avTov  6vto^ 
kclL  dfffikovy  KoX  T&v  "Koiir&v  Bwdpee^v,  In  ^^  in  Joh."  T.  xx.  7, 
he  expresses  his  belief  that  the  end  will  come  (1  Cor.  xv.  28)  when 
glorified  spirits  shall  see  the  Father  Himself  as  He  is  seen  by 
the  Son,  and  no  longer  know  Him  merely  in  the  Son  (SyftovTcu 
Td  irapd  t^  irarpl  ov/drt  Bid  psalTov  icaX  xnrqpkrov  fiKhrowe^ 
aind.—  OTe  c»9  o  vft9  opf  tov  nraTepa  kclL  Td  irapd  t^  Trarpl — 
olovel  opaU^  T^  vi^  avTOTTTTi^  S<TT(u  TOV  TTaTpo^ — ovxiTi  dvi 
T779  eifc6vo^  iwo&v  Td  irepl  tovtoVj  o5  ^  eliemv  ioTi)*  Yet  he 
adds  in  the  previous  passage, — ^The  first  thing  is,  that  He  be- 
came to  us  also  the  Lamb,  which  bears  our  sins  and  sanctifies 
us ;  then,  having  been  cleansed,  we  eat  His  flesh,  which  b  the 
true  food.    Compare  contra  Celsum  6,  68 
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Note  21^  page  120. 

Baur  (1.  c.  204  ff.)  gives  it  as  his  opinion^  that  Origen  vacil- 
lates between  a  generation  out  of  God's  will,  and  a  generation 
out  of  God's  essence ;  and  refers  to  ^^  in  Joann."  T.  xx.  16^  as 
containing  the  former  view.  The  point,  however,  is  to  discover 
the  cause  of  this  vacillation.  Had  Baur  taken  this  course,  he 
would  perhaps  have  been  able  to  confine  the  vacillation  within 
very  narrow  limits.  Neander  starts  with  the  view — one  with 
which  I  am  unable  to  agree — ^that  the  doctrine  of  the  identity 
of  the  essence  of  the  Son  with  that  of  the  Father  was  gradually 
arrived  at,  and  first  clearly  taught  in  the  West,  during  the  third 
centuiy ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  Subordinatianism  had  its  home 
in  the  East,  from  the  days  of  Origen  onwards ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  exclude  Emanatism,  Origen  assumed  that  the  Son 
originated  from  the  will  of  God.  The  first-mentioned  point  is 
contradicted  both  by  Patripa^ianism  and  by  a  whole  series  of 
Church  teachers  of  the  second  century ;  and  the  Subordinatian- 
ism  of  Tertullian  and  Novatian,  so  far  from  being  weaker  than 
that  of  Ongen,  is,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  stronger. 
As  far  as  concerns  Emanatism,  Origen,  it  is  true,  was  opposed 
to  it  in  its  coarsely  sensuous  forms ;  he  could  neither  allow  of  a 
division  in  God  {airoKonrrDj  nor  of  a  **  fatum"  above  God,  ne- 
cessitating the  Father  to  the  generation  of  the  Son.  But  he 
was  not  therefore  obliged  to  represent  the  generation  of  the  Son 
solely  as  a  matter  of  the  ^^  liberum  arbitrium"  of  God.  He  did 
not  even  trace  the  origin  of  the  world  to  that  ^^  liberum  arbi- 
trium." On  the  contraiy,  he  held  that  the  divine  will  was  the 
unity  of  freedom  and  necessity.  If,  however,  it  should  be 
replied, — ^The  existence  of  the  Son  is  undoubtedly  not  accidental, 
in  the  sense,  namely,  in  which  the  world's  existence  is  not  acci- 
dental; but  still  the  Son,  no  less  than  the  world,  owes  His 
existence  to  that  divine  will  in  which  freedom  and  necessity  are 
combined ;  out  of  the  divine  essence,  on  the  contrary,  neither 
the  world  nor  the  Son  is  derived ; — ^we  shall  shortly  give  it  closer 
consideration.  Kitter  (see  his  ^^  Geschichte  der  christlichen 
Philosophic "  i.  493,  501)  represents  the  Son  as  brought  forth 
by  the  will  of  the  Father,  though  out  of  His  essence.  He  justly 
recognises  that  the  essential  tendency  of  Origen's  teachings  was 
to  show  that  the  entire  fulness  of  the  Deity  dwelt  in  the  Son ; 
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and  that  the  Sou  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  creature,  but  as  the 
creative  spirit,  the  true  Mediator,  of  equal  perfection  with  the 
Father.  The  subordination  of  the  Son  and  the  appearance  of 
a  commixture  with  creatures  did  not  attach  to  the  doctrine 
which  he  really  meant  to  teach,  but  merely  to  the  imperfect 
development  thereof:  they  were  a  remnant  of  the  sensuous 
ideas,  which  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  difference  between 
the  dependence  of  the  Son  as  generated,  and  the  dependence  of 
creatures.  The  assimiption  of  the  imperfection  of  the  creation 
must  also  have  reacted  on  the  conception  he  formed  of  the 
creative  power  of  God  (that  is,  of  the  Son,  or  Word).  Possiblv, 
however,  a  certain  degree  of  snboniination  may  be  shown  to  be 
grounded  in  Origen's  conception  of  Ood ;  but  no  less  also  His 
equality  with  the  Father. 

Note  22,  page  129. 

The  chief  passages  relating  to  this  personification  (Person- 
werdung)  of  llie  divine  will  in  the  Son,  who  proceeded  inde- 
pendently eternally  forth  from  the  divine  ^^Mens"  (Augustine 
uses  the  word  ^^memoria"),  through  the  self-duplication  of  God, 
are  collected  in  Note  1,  page  125.  In  the  ^Me  princ."  1, 2,  6, 
he  teaches,  that  to  describe  Him  as  the  image  of  God,  is  to 
affirm  ^^  natursB  ac  substantisB  patris  et  fiHi  unitatem.  Si  enim 
omnia,  qusB  facit  pater,  hsec  et  filius  facit  similiter,  in  eo, — 
imago  patris  in  filio  def ormatur,  qui  ulique  natus  ex  eo  est  velut 
qu^dam  voluntas  ejus  ex  mente  procedens.  Et  idea  ego  arbitror^ 
quod  sufficere  debeat  voluntas  patris  ad  subsistendum  hoc,  quod 
vult  pater.'  Yolens  enim  non  alia  via  utitur,  nisi  qusB  consilio 
voluntatis  profertur."  It  might  appear  as  though,  in  the  last 
words,  he  returned  completely  to  the  stage  at  which  Tertullian 
and  Hippolytus  stood,  apportioning  all  to  the  will  instead  of  to  the 
essence  of  God.  We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  "ideo," 
which  refers  to  what  has  gone  before.  God's  will  being  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  can  personally  objectify  itself  in  the  dupli- 
cation of  God,  therefore,  says  he,  it  appears  to  me  unnecessary 
to  resort  to  anything  else  than  the  will ;  in  other  words,  if  the 
divine  will  were  merely  creative,  we  should  have  to  leave  it  out 
of  consideration  in  the  present  case.  If  Origen  had  intended, 
as  Baur  maintains  (1.  c.  p.  207),  by  the  mention  of  the  will,  to 
represent  the  origin  of  the  Son  as  the  work  of  a  kind  of  divine 
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caprice,  he  must  have  ctmtradicted  his  own  position,  that  for  the 
Father  to  have  a  Son,  a  perfect  image,  was  a  good;  and  that  to 
bring  forth  the  Son  belonged  as  truly  to  the  essence  of  the 
Father  as  brightness  belongs  to  light.  Moreover,  Origen  does 
not  allow  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  caprice  in  God.  But 
he  does  not  even  content  himself  with  a  creation  of  the  Son  hy 
the  will  of  the  Father,  grounded  in  rational  necessity  or  rational 
freedom.  For,  apart  from  the  consideration  that  the  idea  of  an 
immediately  creative  will  of  the  Father  was  something  foreign 
to  his  conception  of  Ood,  he  says  (see  Note  1,  page  116,  and 
Note  19,  Appendix),  He  was  the  divine  Will  proceeding  forth 
from  the  divine  ^^  Mens ;"  He  was  the  will  as  proceeding ;  how 
can  He  have  been  created  by  this  will  ?  The  words  ^^  consilio 
voluntatis  prof ertur"  exclude  all  caprice ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  an  outflow  of  the  defect  already  mentioned,  of 
conceiving  the  Father  to  be  self-conscious  in  and  by  Himself, 
and  not  in  and  with  the  Son.  But  the  idea  of  purpose,  of  decree, 
cannot  lie  in  the  word  ^^  consilio ;"  for  that  would  involve  His 
being  a  creature,  and  contradict  Bom.  i.  5,  according  to  which 
the  Son  cannot  be  the  object  of  a  divine  decree.  In  the  original 
Greek  probably  stood  jwofi/Q^  which  was  intended  to  set  forth 
the  divine  will,  which  emanates  and  becomes  a  person,  as  con- 
scious ;  that  is,  it  was  intended  to  set  aside  the  passivity  and 
unconsciousness  which  attach  to  the  common  Emanatism.  With 
this  explanation  harmonizes  the  immediately  following  polemic 
against  such  emanatistic  doctrines.  ^^  Magis  ergo,^'  he  concludes, 
^^  sicut  voluntas  procedit  e  mente  (this  favourite  expression  of 
Origen^s  shows  that  he  deemed  the  so-called  generation  of  the 
Son  to  be  quite  as  truly  His  own  act  as  the  act  of  the  Father) 
et  neque  partem  aliquam  mentis  secat  neque  ab  ea  separatur  aut 
dividitur,  tali  quadam  specie  putandus  est  Filium  genuisse,  ima- 
ginem  scilicet  suam,  ut  sicut  ipse  invisibilis  est  per  naturam,  ita 
imaginem  quoque  invisibilem  genuerit. — ^Imago  ergo  est  invisi- 
bilis Dei  patris  Servator  noster;  quantum  ad  ipsum  quidem 
patrenij  veritasy  quantum  autem  ad  nos,  quibus  revelat  patrem, 
imago  est,  per  quam  cognoscimus  patrem." 

Note  23,  page  140. 

We  can  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  characterize  it  as  play, 
when  some  make  the  play  on  words  in  which  Origen  indulges 
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tlie  comer-stone  of  his  doctrine,  deducing  from  his  derivation  of 
'^i/y^  from  '^t^o),  and  his  supposition  that  '^^vjf^  denotes,  cooled 
down  irvevfiOy  the  conclusion  that  he  conceived  Christ's  soul  also 
to  be  not  entirely  free  from  impurity.  When  Baur — ^not  very 
confidently,  it  is  true — ogives  utterance  to  this  conjecture,  he 
overlooks  the  numberless  passages  in  which  the  perfect  sinless- 
ness  of  the  soul  of  Christ  is  maintained  in  the  strongest  terms 
(compare  ad  Rom.  3,  8 ;  6,  12 ;  in  Joann.  T.  xx.  17 ;  de  princ. 

2,  6,  3,  4,  5 ;  4,  31),  and  has  not  properly  considered  Origen's 
course  of  thought ;  otherwise  he  would  have  seen  that  the  acces- 
sibility of  the  soul  to  suffering,  and  its  subjection  to  finitude,  as 
taught  by  him,  was  based,  not  on  the  guilt,  but  on  the  love  of 
Christ,  which  condescended  to  us  and  became  a  curse  for  us. 
In  Paul  also  was  a  reflection  of  this  love,  which  neither  vanishes 
nor  cools  down,  in  that  it  is  ready  to  become  a  curse  for  others, 
but  during  its  humiliation  remains  what  it  was  as  love,  though, 
instead  of  enjoying  the  blessedness  naturaUy  belonging  to  it, 
sympathizingly  makes  the  unhappiness  of  the  brethren  its  own 
(compare  the  passages  quoted,  page  134  f.).  In  general,  more- 
over, Origen  did  not  understand  '^ftv^^  to  mean  merely  some- 
thing cooled  down,  but  frequently  something  substantially  good ; 
nor  did  he  regard  the  human  soul  as  a  mere  cooled  down  Trvevfia. 
Thus  he  calls  the  Logos  the  soul  of  God,  speaks  very  frequently 
of  holy  souls,  and  therefore  uses  '^ri^  in  its  usual  sense  of  an 
individual  spiritual  being,  which  also,  as  such,  may  proceed 
forth  from  the  hand  of  God :  compare  ad  Bom.  iii.  8.  The 
soul  of  Christ  was  foreordained  to  be  a  sacrifice ;  de  Martyr. 
47 ;  TuKfc/e^  '^<^-    In  Joann.  T.  xiii.  25,  '^^vj(^  Sitcala ;  xiii. 

3,  Oetorepcu  '^^v)(al;  T.  x.  16,  Svvarcu  koX  ^vaei  Upov  elvai  ri 
eb^vfj^  hf  Xoy^  y^v^  Bih  top  avfJim'€if>VKOTa  Aoyov :  13, 43 ;  20,^ 
7.    The  atrrpa  also  are  ^fi'^^v^fh  ^^^  ^^®  Logos  e/i'^ri^ov.    In 
Joann.  T.  ii.  25,  xiii.  25. 

Note  24,  page  141. 

Compare  de  princ.  2,  1,  2 ;  3,  3 ;  and  the  passage  quoted 
above,  2,  6,  3,  5 ;  3,  5,  7,  8 ;  c.  Cels.  8,  72  ;  ad  Rom.  L.  5,  10. 
Origen's  conception  of  freedom  was  by  no  means  so  formal  as 
appears  commonly  to  be  supposed.  His  doctrine  of  a  final 
am-o/cardarcun^j  after  all  possible  delays,  relapses,  purifications, 
shows  clearly  that  he  looked  upon  grace  as  a  power  which  over- 
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arches  even  freedom,  without,  however,  exercising  physical  con- 
straint. He  regards  not  merely  choice  or  caprice  as  freedom, 
but  whatever  stress  he  lays  on  the  middle  momentum  or  stadium 
of  the  idea  of  freedom,  represents  it  as  preceded  by  the  essential 
connection  of  the  spiritual  nature  with  the  Logos,  or  by  essen- 
tial freedom ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  that  perfect  love  which 
is  the  goal,  he  sees  neither  the  possibility  of  evil  nor  unf reedom, 
but  rather  the  union  of  freedom  and  ethical  necessity.  At  all 
the  lower  stages,  says  he,  ad  Rom.  L.  v.  10,  a  relapse  is  pos- 
sible ;  but  where  there  is  the  love  of  the  whole  heart,  it  pro- 
serves  from  the  possibility  of  a  fall.  If,  as  the  Apostle  says, 
nothing  can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  the  faciUtt/  of 
choice  cannot  separate  us.  It  remains,  it  is  true ;  but  the  power 
of  love  is  so  great,  that  it  draws  all  powers  and  all  virtues  to 
itself,  especially  since  the  love  of  God  manifested  itself  as  pre- 
venient.  The  free  grace  which  apparently  renounces  the  law, 
establishes  the  rule  of  love  in  opposition  to  caprice  and  to  fre^ 
dom  of  choice. 

Note  25,  page  147. 

The  correctness  of  the  above  exposition,  which  starts  with  the 
conviction  that  Origen  is  by  no  means  chargeable  with  vacillation 
in  his  teachings  regarding  God,  but,  on  the  contrary,  remained 
in  the  main  self-consistent  throughout, — that,  in  agreement  with 
this  his  conception  of  Gt>d,  he  always,  and  very  distinctly, 
assigned  essentially  the  same  position  respectively  to  the  Logos, 
to  Christ,  and  to  the  world, — and  that  he  by  no  means  at  one 
time  conceived  the  entire  divine  essence  to  be  present,  for 
example,  in  Christ,  and  at  another  time  regarded  the  Logos  as 
a  mere  creature, — ^finds  confirmation  in  the  circumstance,  that 
it  appears  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  his  strange  doctrine  of 
several  worlds  successively  following  upon  each  other.  As 
God  is  the  goal  of  the  world,  and  His  inmost  essence  abstrac- 
tion from  all  multiplicity  and  finitude,  the  world  is  threatened, 
the  nearer  it  approaches  perfection,  the  more  with  complete 
absorption  into  God :  nay  more,  in  order  to  attain  perfection, 
it  must  be  raised  above  its  own  nature ;  in  other  words,  it  must 
really  cease  to  exist.  Feeling  this,  Origen  was  driven  to  seek 
for  a  counterpoise,  especially  as  he  held  the  existence  of  the 
world  to  be  a  great  good  for  God  Himself.     For  this  reason* 
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he  keeps  the  world  as  long  as  possible  undergoing  processes  of 
purification, — ^processes  which  he  represents  as  continuing  even 
after  the  resurrection.  On  the  same  ground,  also,  he  leaves  the 
matter  open,  and  conceives  it  as  a  possibility,  which  maj  become 
an  actuality,  that  freedom  should,  by  renewed  apostasy,  prolong 
that  relative  independence  of  God,  which  he  was  able  to  deem 
pei*f  ect  solely  outside  of  God,  not  in  Him.  And  thus  the  imre- 
conciled  antagonism  between  finite  and  infinite  in  his  system 
assumed  the  form  of  a  doctrine  of  objective  alternating  worlds ; 
and  the  same  thing  assimied  subjectively  the  form  of  an  alterna- 
tion between  mystery  and  revelation  (see  Martensen's  ^^Meister 
Eckart*').  With  this  is  further  intimately  connected  another 
point.  Corporeality  he  represents  at  one  time  as  the  product 
of  sin,  or  at  all  events  as  the  seal  of  imperfection,  the  existence 
of  which  is  therefore  threatened  when  it  approaches  perfection : 
at  another  time,  he  deems  it  to  be  that  through  which  the  ideal 
world  first  becomes  a  reality;  and  accordingly  posited  its  ex- 
istence  as  eternal.  That  perfection  would  bring  at  once  the 
most  intimate  union  with  God,  and  the  most  complete  confir- 
mation of  individuality,  Origen  was  as  yet  unable  to  see; 
because  he  neither  viewed  individuality  as  a  work  of  God,  nor 
reckoned  it  as  a  part  of  the  divine  creation.  He  regarded  it  as 
grounded,  not  in  God's  idea  of  the  world,  but  solely  in  the 
freedom  of  man.  Thus  viewed,  however,  it  had  a  very  doubt- 
ful existence.  The  eternal  and  true  element  in  the  idea  of  the 
world  does  not  extend  to  the  concrete  and  individual,  bat  is 
merely  the  potential  creation,  the  /ico<r/A09  voffro^.  The  actual 
world,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  representation,  hovers  constantly, 
so  to  speak)  between  existence  and  non-existence ;  and  accord- 
ingly very  much  that  he  posits  at  one  time,  becomes  at  another 
time  doubtful.  This  alternation  between  position  and  negation, 
however,  which  characterizes  his  system  at  so  many  points,  was 
grounded,  not  in  caprice  and  unsteadiness,  but  in  his  concep- 
tion of  God,  which  still  suffers  from  the  contradiction  of  con  - 
stituting  the  lowest  and  most  abstract  determination  the  inmost 
essence  and  highest  element  of  God,  though  Origen  himself 
elsewhere  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  spiritual  determinations 
are  the  highest.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  teachers  of 
a  later  period  to  perceive  the  erroneousness  of  Origen's  notion, 
that  the  divine  essence  contained  within  itself  a  fulness  of 
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qualities)  of  which  those  embodied  in  the  divine  volition  and 
knowledge  are  but  a  feeble  copy;  and  to  acknowledge  that 
spiritual  love  is  itself  the  inmost  essence  of  GUkI,  His  uncreated 
being;  and  that  consequently  the  Son,  if  He  be  actually  in 
relation  to  will  and  intelligence  of  a  truly  divine  nature,  may 
also  be  of  one  substance  with  the  Father.  The  task  then  be- 
comes to  establish  the  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son  in  another  way ;  for  this  distinction  could  not  be  estab- 
lished without  subordinatian  and  modalistic  vacillations,  so  long 
as  the  Father  was  identified  with  the  ungenerated  divine  essence, 
instead  of  the  same  essence  being  attributed  to  the  Son  equally 
with  the  Father.  If  we  take  for  granted  at  the  very  outset 
that  the  true  distinction  cannot  be  established  unless  we  sup- 
pose that  the  Father,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  Himself,  objecti- 
fied His  knowledge  and  will  eternally  in  the  Son,  we  find 
Origen  far  removed  therefrom ;  for  he  believed  the  Father  to 
know  Himself  in  Himself,  and  not  in  the  Son,  His  image. 
Still  we  may  say, — Origen  also  represents  the  Father  as  be- 
coming objective,  and,  as  issuing  forth  out  of  the  inner  depths 
of  His  being,  in  the  Son,  who  is  His  hifrfeui ;  but  He  did  not 
contemplate  Himself  in  the  Son  as  in  the  mirror  of  Himself, 
but  merely  an  imperfect  image,  not  equal  to  the  one  only 
archetype.  Himself. 

Note  26,  page  153. 

Baur  has  rightly  directed  attention  to  the  fact,  that  Mai- 
cionitism  (which  even  during  the  fifth  century,  to  judge  from 
Theodoret's  letters,  had  many  adherents  in  the  East,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  exposition,  was  intimately  allied  with 
Patripassianism)  subsequently  passed  over  into  Manichasism. 

Law  and  Gospel.  But  Sabellianism  also  offered  a  point  of  con- 
nection for  this  antagonism,  in  that  it  represented  the  earlier 
revelations  as  disappearing  when  a  new  one  was  given;  for 
example,  the  law  disappeared  when  Christ  came.  Athanasios 
also  (c.  Ar.  4,  23)  charges  it  with  dividing  the  Testaments 
(Buupeiv  Ta9  Sia6i]Ka^y  koX  firj  rrfv  Mpcof  ty^  kripcu^  €)(je<r0(u — 
Mavi^yauov — ro  hnrrfieufia).  Manichssism  proper,  which  arose 
about  the  year  260,  like  Patripassianism,  subjected  the  divine 
in  the  world  to  physical  suffering,  to  wit,  through  matter ;  and 
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its  doctrine  of  the  ^^  Jesus  patibilis  omni  sospensus  ex  ligno*' 
(see  August.  c«  Faust.  20,  2;  compare  Baur^s  ^^Das  mani- 
chsBische  Religionssystem,"  pp.  71  ff.)  may  be  regarded  as  a 
cosmological  extension,  though  also  a  dissipation,  of  Patri- 
passianism  with  its  more  soteriological  character.  Only  in 
one  aspect,  it  is  true;  for  though  both  alike  attribute  suf« 
fering  in  the  physical  sense  to  God,  Patripassianism  repre- 
sents Him  as  subjecting  Himself  thereto  by  assuming  an  ex- 
ternal, visible  shape;  whereas  Manichaaism  teaches  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  pure  lucific  principle  arise  from  an  antagon- 
istic primal  dark  principle.  We  shall  find  afterwards  that 
SabelUanism  was  finally  driven  to  Dualism,  and  that,  with  its 
rigid  conception  of  God,  it  was  unable  to  allow  even  of  a 
creation,  and  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  an  eternal  Skv) ;  but 
the  presages  of  this  course  of  things  are  discernible  even  in  the 
earlier  forms  of  this  tendency.  For,  so  far  9&  the  one  God 
converts  Himself  into  corporeality,  as  they  in  part  teach,  not- 
withstanding that  they  retain  their  Monism,  and  only  their 
conception  of  the  one  God  comprises  contradictory  elements, 
the  reality  of  the  incarnation  and  of  the  birth  from  Mary  was 
threatened.  Now,  when  the  adherents  of  this  system,  with  a 
view  to  escaping  the  danger  of  Docetism,  represented  God  as 
assuming  from  without  that  which  constituted  Him  passible,  to 
wit.  His  body,  we  have  an  entrance  of  God  into  passible  matter, 
similar  to  that  which  Manichseism  sets  forth  in  its  ^^  Jesus 
patibilis,''  or  its  Swa/U9  iraBrfriKfj.  The  more,  then,  aU  obscura- 
tion and  darkness  are  removed  outside  of  the  pure  divine 
essence,  that  is,  the  more  the  pure  divine  essence  is  fixed  in 
its  immutability,  the  more,  as  we  shall  see,  does  the  Sabellian 
system  become  affected  by  Dualism,  until  at  last  it  is  unable 
to  allow  the  one  Divine  Being  to  be  even  the  cause  of  the 
world,  and  is  therefore  necessitated  to  represent  the  world  as 
having  its  principle  in  itself,  and  as  a  second  primal  principle 
standing  over  against  the  first.  Clearly,  however,  Sabellianism 
contained  this  Dualism  merely  in  the  form  of  a  consequence,  of 
which  its  adherents  were  partially  unconscious,  whereas  it  was 
the  constitutive  principle  of  Manichseism.  Sabellianism  differs 
essentially,  not  only  from  Manichseism,  but  also  from  the  milder 
Platonic  form  of  Dualism,  in  that  it  scarcely  occupied  itself  at 
all  with  the  question  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  limited 
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its  inquiries  entirely  to  the  already  existing  world ;  the  other 
two  systems  were  decidedly  cosmogonical.    The  same  remark 
may  be  made  also  of  the  Sabellianism  of  Schleiermacher.   This 
is  not  the  place  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  Manichsan 
Christology,     Compare  Baur,  who  says  (1.  c.  p.  407), — ^^  The 
Christ  of  Manicbsdism  has  nothing  but  the  name  in  common 
with  the  Christ  of  Christianity."     It  is  an  expression  cata- 
chrestically,  traditionally  adopted.    The  Manichsean  Christ  is 
the  universal  lucific  Spirit,  enthroned  in  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
pure  efflux  of  God,  represented  perhaps  as  the  pure  archetypal 
man,  between  whom,  however,  and  their  ^^  Jesus  patibilis,"  or 
the  seed  of  light  enchained  and  suffering  in  every  plant,  etc., 
there  is  a  clear  difference.     The  latter  is  bound  and  com- 
mingled with  matter  (Swa/U9  iraOriTi/erj),     For  whereas  the 
second  divine  Svi/a/U9,  the  Sfifuovfyyttcffy  the  world-forming  Svvar 
/U9,  is  only  able  to  set  limits  to  the  dominion  of  matter  by 
bringing  the  world  into  order,  but  was  unable  to  rescue  the 
light-germs  confined  in  it ;  a  third  power,  Christ,  the  form 
which  is  enthroned  on  the  sun,  draws  all  related  elements  out 
of  matter  upwards  to  the  light  of  the  sun.    Baur.  1.  c  pp.  205, 
291.    This  Christ,  therefore,  cannot  be  bom;  for  birth  would 
bring  with  it  the  loss  of  the  purity  which  gives  Him  redeeming 
power.     In  general,  that  physical  and  cosmical  process  of  re- 
demption is  by  no  means  connected  with  the  person  of  the 
historical  Christ,  although  the  Manichseans  frequently  use  Him 
as  an  allegory  of  the  Christ  on  the  sun,  to  wit,  so  far  as  the 
inmost  essence  of  Jesus,  which  came  to  light  at  His  transfigura- 
tion on  the  mount,  like  the  essence  of  every  ^^Electus/'  may 
undoubtedly  be  designated  pure  and  divine.     But  quite  as 
truly,  and  even  jnore  fully,  is  the  historical  Christ  a  mere 
allegory  of  the  *^  Jesus  patibilis,"  who  himself  needs  redemption 
in  his  sufferings.      On  the  Christology  of  the  Priscillianists, 
who  diffused  ManichsBism  in  the  East  from  the  fourth  centurv 
onwards,  compare  Xiiibkert's  ^^  de  Hseresi  Priscillianistarum,'* 
1840,  pp.  25-29.     Similar  phsenomena  manifest  themselves  in 
connection  with  the  Bogomils  (compare  Gieseler^s  ^^  de  Bogo- 
milis  Comment.")  and  the  C^thari.     According  to  Augustine 
(ad  Oros.  c.  Priscill.  et  Orig.  C.  4,  T.  x.  735,  ed.  Maur.  2  a.), 
the  Priscillianists  were  Sabellian  in  their  doctrine  of  the  Trinit}% 
It  is  also  allowed  that  the  Sabellians  made  use  of  the  Gospel  of 
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the  Egyptians,  i??hich  contains  dualistic  elements.  Augustine 
says  (1.  c), — '^  Priscillianus  Sabellianum  antiquum  dogma  resti- 
tuit,  ubi  ipse  pater,  qui  Filius,  qui  et  Spiritus  S.  perliibetur." 
Similarly  Orosius,  Leo  the  Great,  and  others.  Leo's  terming 
them,  besides,  Patripassians,  is  plainly  explicable  from  the 
character  of  their  Christology.  But  when  he  entitles  them 
also  Arians,  he  is  certainly  chargeable  with  inaccuracy,  especi- 
ally in  view  of  tlie  position — "  Christum  innascibilem  esse," 
which  probably  related  to  His  divine  nature,  which  it  was  thus 
intended  to  put  on  a  le^el  with  the  Father  (Cone.  Tolet.  Seg. 
fid.  Anath.  6) ;  though,  as  Liibkert  justly  observes  (p.  25),  it 
may  undoubtedly  be  explained  from  the  Emanatism  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  Council,  the  Priscillianists  combined  with 
their  Monarchianism,  as  did  also  the  Arians.  ^^Credimus," 
says  the  Council  (Anath.  14),  ^'  Trinitatem  indivisibilem  indif- 
ferentem ;  prseter  banc  nullam  credimns  divinam  esse  naturam.'' 
The  Priscillianists  are  charged  with  entertaining  the  opinion, 
'^esse  aliquid,  quod  se  extra  divinam  Trinitatem  possit  ex- 
tendere."  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  they  represented  these 
emanations  as  concrescing  into  definite  hypostases.  A  canon 
of  the  Sjmod.  Bracarensis  says, — ^^  Si  quis  extra  sanctam  Trini- 
tatem alia  nescio  qua  divinitatis  nomina  introducit  dicens  quod 
in  ipsa  divinitate  sit  Trinitas  Trinitatis,  sicut  Gnostici  et  Pris- 
cilliani  dixerunt,  anathema  sit."  How  it  was  possible  for  Sabel- 
lians  to  arrive  at  propositions  concerning  a  double  or  triple 
Trinity  of  this  nature,  which  had  been  already  laid  down  by 
Neo-Platonists,  for  an  explanation  see  Note  31.  As  the  Pris- 
cillianists looked  upon  the  body  as  the  seat  and  work  of  the 
devil,  they  could  not  attribute  an  earthly  body  to  Christ ;  hence 
the  charge  of  Docetism  brought  against  them  by  Leo.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Cone.  Tol.  Anath.  6,  they  denied  also  the  hu- 
man soul  of  Christ.  Had  they  remained  simply  content  with 
denying  to  Christ  both  human  body  and  human  soul,  they 
would  not  have  deserved  even  the  title  of  heretics,  for  they 
would  have  cast  aside  the  fundamental  idea  and  fundamental 
fact  of  Christianity.  (See  Note  U,  vol.  i.,  on  the  true  con- 
ception of  Heresy.)  With  this,  however,  it  does  not  harmonize 
to  say  that  they  maintained  ^^  Deitatis  et  camis  unam  esse  in 
Christo  naturam  '*  (1.  c.  Anath.  13).  These  words,  namely,  im- 
ply, that  they  assumed  the  existence  of  something  analogous  to 
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matter  in  the  divine  nature  itself,  of  which  they  took  a  physical 
view.  In  harmony  therewith  is  also  the  further  charge  of 
teaching  ^^Deitatem  Ohristi  convertibilem  esse  et  passibilem  ** 
(1.  c.  Anath.  7),  which,  with  their  Monarchianism,  caused  them 
to  be  blamed  for  Patripassianism.  This  admission  of  finitude 
into  the  nature  of  God,  indicates  undoubtedly  that  the  original 
Dualism  had  begun  to  be  conciliated  and  weakened  dowm  ;  but 
even  the  old  Manichaeism  had  done  the  same  with  its  ^^  Jesus 
patibilis.*'  For  this  reason  I  consider  unsatisfactory  the  view  to 
which  Liibkert  inclines  (1.  c.  pp.  27,  28),  plainly  through  not 
paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  many  appearances  which  speak 
of  a  Tfxyirif  of  God,  or  of  an  origin  of  the  body  of  Christ  from 
the  essence  of  God, — ^to  wit,  that  this  conversion  was  not  ob- 
jective, but  merely  subjective,  symbolical  or  Docetical ;  the  effect 
of  which  would  be,  contrary  to  his  own  intention  (p.  28),  to 
reduce  the  entire  historical  appearance  of  Christ  to  a  mere 
illusion.  There  is  the  more  reason  for  accepting  this  supposi- 
tion, as,  according  to  Leo,  they  taught  the  birth  of  Christ  from 
the  Virgin;  not,  indeed,  as  Neander  rightly  remarks,  in  the 
sense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  still  in  the  sense  that 
He  passed  through  Mary  with  the  glorious  body  which  He 
brought  with  Him  from  above,  and  which  He  derived  from 
God.  They  may  indeed  have  supposed  that  this  heavenly  or 
divine  body  appeared  to  be  sensuous  to  the  sensuous,  to  the 
spiritual,  spiritual,  according  to  their  different  power  of  appre- 
hension ;  but  still  a  real  and  objective  union  of  God  with  the 
"  caro  "  took  place.  How  far  they  admitted  suffering  also  into 
this  divine  ^^  caro,"  is  difficult  to  say ;  at  all  events,  it  contains 
the  element  of  finitude.  As  they  denied  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  they  must  have  denied  either  the  susceptibility  of  His 
body  to  injury,  or  the  continuance  of  His  corporeality.  Against 
the  latter  alternative  is  the  objection,  that  they  can  scarcely 
have  been  willing  to  give  up  a  body  derived  from  the  divine 
nature  to  the  kingdom  of  earthly  matter.  But  in  that  case, 
Christ's  body,  which  is  supposed  not  to  have  needed  resurrec- 
tion, cannot  have  experienced  injury  and  death ;  in  the  place 
of  the  resurrection  must  be  substituted  the  ascension ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, His  sufferings  must  undoubtedly  be  deemed  Doce- 
tical. 
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Note  27,  page  158. 

Decidedly  favourable  thereto  is  Athan.  c.  Ar.  4,  25  (see 
Note  ly  page  153).  Contrary  thereto  appears  to  be  the  pas- 
sage 4,  ISy  where  we  read, — El  roannf  ^  iiovi^  ir\arw0€i(ra 
yeyove  rpii^y  17  Si  fiovd^  iariv  0  irarrjpy  rpiM  Bi  irarrjpy  t;i09, 
Srfunv  iryGJiior  irpSnov  fihy  vXarwdeiaa  ^  fiovi^  irdOo^  virL 
fjLeive,  KoX  yiyovev  Sirep  ovk  fjvy — to  wit,  a&fia — iirkarwOt)  yap 
ovK  oSaa  irXareieu  "EirevrcLy  et  avn)  ^  fiovcb^  iTrkarvpdrf  eh 
rpioBctj — 0  avT09  apa  ira/rfjp  yirfove  fcaX  vto9  xal  irveOfAa  Kara 
SafiiXXi4>v*  iscTO^  el  firj  17  "KeyofUvrf  irap  cUn^  p>ovci/9  S\Xo  ri  i<m 
irapci  Tov  iraripcu  Ovk  h-i  ohf  irKarvveaOM  (sc  avTov)  eSei 
Xeyeiv  (al.  X&yop)  aXX'  ^  fiovct^  rpuiv  irovqruc^y  wrre  elvcbi 
fiovdBcL,  elm  koX  iraripa  fcaX  vlov  fcaX  irvevfia.  Bat  even  it  does 
not  prove,  either  that  Sabellius  consistently  carried  out  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Monas  and  the  Father,  or  that  be  gave 
distinct  utterance  to  it  (for  otherwise  Athanasius  could  not 
have  spoken  so  doubtfully  ^regarding  it) ;  the  utmost  it  proves 
is,  that  Sabellius  sometimes  verged  towards  the  distinction 
(compare  Neandei^s  ^^  Church  History,"  ed.  2,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1024 
f.,  German  Ed.).  Baur,  on  the  other  hand,  following  the 
example  of  Schleiermacher,  is  of  opinion,  that  Sabellius  dis- 
tinguished the  Monas  very  clearly  from  the  Fatlier.  Sabellius's 
designating  the  one  God  vUnrdrmpy  Son-Father  (Greg.  Nyss. 
Or.  c.  Ar.  et  Sabell.  in  A.  Mai  Coll.  Nov.  T.  8,  Appendix  p.  1), 
does  not  decide  the  matter;  for  we  do  not  know  whether  to 
translate, — ^^  The  Monas  became  vumdrfopy  that  is,  both  Father 
and  Son ;"  or,  ^^  The  Father  as  unity  becomes  also  Son."  The 
prefixing  of  vt09  seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  former  translation ; 
whereas  it  is  very  intelligible  if  we  adopt  the  latter.  This  also 
was  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

Note  28,  page  158. 

The  words  of  Hflarius  in  his  «de  Trin."  7,  89,— «ut  in 
assumto  homine  se  filium  Dei  nuncupet,  in  natura  vero  patrem," 
etc.,  might  be  taken  to  imply,  that  as  Sabellius  designated  God 
in  the  incarnation  Son,  so  he  designated  God  in  nature  Father. 
But  "  in  natura"  may  also  signify  "  by  nature ;"  for  this  notice 
is  too  isolated,  and  is  too  little  accredited  by  Greek  Fathers,  to 
permit  us  to  build  any  argument  upon  it.    Even  Athanasius 
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did  not  know  in  what  relation  the  TrXaruo/iol  stood  to  the  crea- 
tion.  C.  Ar.  4,  14.  If,  says  he,  the  self-expansion  of  God 
did  not  exist  from,  the  very  beginning,  He  must  have  had  a 
reason  for  passing  over  into  expansion.  What  was  this  reason  1 
After  inquiring  whether  this  reason  could  be  that  the  Father 
might  acquire  a  Son,  or  that  the  incarnation  might  take  place, 
he  says, — el  Bi  Si^  t^  ktUtoa  hrkarvvOffy  droTrov.  For  the  Monas 
cannot  have  become  powerful  in  consequence  of  the  expansion, 
but  must  have  been  powerful  already  in  itself.  Moreover,  on 
that  supposition  the  world  would  cease  to  exist  when  the  irXor 
Tvcfjio^  was  withdrawn.  Athanasius  quotes  elsewhere  expres- 
sions of  Sabellius  verbatim  (for  example,  4,  25).  And  yet 
even  he  was  unable  to  say  whetlier  or  no  Sabellius  conceived 
creation  to  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  expansions  of  God. 
Against  this  supposition  may  be  pleaded,  too,  that  he  represented 
God  as  arriving  at  a  new  revelation  only  after  withdrawing  from 
the  earlier :  this  may  be  carried  out  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
relation  between  legislation  and  Christ,  and  between  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  is,  if  the  significance  of  Christ  is  con- 
ditioned solely  by  sin.  But  how  can  Sabellius  have  supposed 
that  the  creation  would  cease,  if  the  revelation  begins  with  the 
incarnation  T     (Compare  pp.  160  f.) 

NoTB  29,  page  159. 

Athan.  c.  Ar.  4,  25 : — ^To  the  Sabellians  the  Father  must 
be  both  Logos  and  Spirit,  in  that,  vpo^  rifv  ypelav  iiccurrov 
apfio^fji^yo^y  to  the  one  He  is  Father,  to  the  other  Logos  (that 
is.  Son),  and  so  forth.  ^Apdfytcrf  Bi  koI  'iraudrjO'eaOiu  to  Svofia 
Tov  vlov  Kot  Tov  iTvevfuiTO^y  T^9  XP^^^  irKfjpcoOelcnp:,  Basil. 
Ep.  210, — Tov  avTov  Oeov  Spa  ry  inrotui^iiimp  Svra  irpo^  to?  hear 
oTore  irapairi/irTovca^  ypeta^  fierafiop^vfiepov  vw  fiev  &f;iraripa^ 
vvv  he  €09  vloVy  vvv  eb?  to  ar)/iov  irvojfia  BiaXiyeaOcu  (a  passage 
without  doubt  quoted  verbatim).  Ep.  214:,--^ Eva  fikv  eZvcu,  t§ 
xnrocraaei,  tov  QeoVj  'rrpoa-onroTroieurOa*  Sk  inro  rrj^  ypa^^  Bior 
<^/>a>9,  Korh  TO  iZUofAa  rfj^  inroKeifiivifj^  hcdoTore  ypela^^  Ka\  vvv 
fiiv  tA9  iraTfiLKci^  iavr^  irepiTiOevcu  <f>o»vh^y  orav  tovtov  Kaipo<: 
^  TOV  irpoaayrrovy  vvv  Bi  Tct^  vi^  irpeirovaas  vvv  he  to  tov 
'TTvevfuiTO^  v7roSve<r0€u  irpocameiov.  Ep.  235, — Tt}v  aMjv 
v7r6aTa(nv  7rpo9  t^v  eKaaroTe  wapefi/rrhrTOva'av  ^(peiav  fiera- 
<rxriiiaTLll,ea6cu.    August.  Tract  in  Joann.  53, — "  Pro  diverei- 
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tale  cansarom  ipsnm  dici  Filiam,  ipsum  dici  Spiritum  Sanctam.'' 
Of  the  Son,  in  particular,  Epiph.  H»r.  62,  1 ; — nefAff>6anra  rdv 
vlov  Koip^  7roT€y  &<nr€p  ajcriva^  kcu  iprfcurdiAevov  ra  iravra  iv 
r^  Koa^MO  To^  rfj^  obcovofila^  t^9  evarffeKucf}^  /cai  awrripitK  r&v 
av0pay/r<oVy  cofcCKq^eirra  Sk  ai0i^  ek  ovpaviv^  &^  vrrd  rfKxov 
irefJL^euTfaf  oucrTvOy  #cal  itoKlv  eU  rhv  fjkiov  amBpafjLovo'av. 

Note  30,  page  160. 

Whether  the  speaking  of  God,  through  which  the  world 
was  brought  into  existence  and  still  exists,  is  conceived  as  an 
actual  creation,  and  the  trinitarian  self-evolution  of  God  as  there- 
fore taking  place  on  the  basis  of  a  world  distinct  from  God ;  or 
whether  God  Himself  is  the  plurality  which  attaches  to  His 
works  (for  Athanasius  repeatedly  asserts  that  God  Himself  m, 
that  to  which  He  expands  Himself) ;  or  whether  the  creation 
also  was  represented  as  a  self-evolution  of  the  Monas  (a  view 
which  Athanasius  frequently  attempts  to  fasten  upon  him ;  see 
c.  Ar.,  4,  c.  11-14),  is  not  quite  clear.  As  he  certainly  held  the 
trinitarian  revelation  to  be  a  self-continuation  of  the  speaking 
Monas  or  Logos — ^which  is  very  clearly  evident  in  connection, 
at  all  events,  with  the  incarnation ;  and  as  the  standing  desig- 
nation of  the  incarnation  is  self-evolution ;  we  might  refer  the 
same  expression  to  the  creation  also.  The  views  of  Sabellius 
would  thus  acquire  a  certain  unity,  in  that  all  the  relations  of 
God  to  the  world  would  be  classed  under  the  one  type  of  self- 
expansion.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Sabellius  may  have 
shrunk  from  the  pantheistic  consequences  contained  in  the 
term  ^^  self-expansion,"  have  limited  it  to  the  sphere  of  spirit, 
and  have  conceived  it  as  a  gradually  intensified  informing,  by 
Gtodj  of  a  world  which  already  existed  in  distinction  from  Him- 
self. And,  indeed,  this  charge  of  Pantheism  was  not  brought 
against  him;  a  circumstance  which  ought  to  be  noted.  The 
charge  of  Dualism  lay  much  nearer.  For  he  represents  the 
impulse  to  the  divine  movements  within  the  world,  as  arising 
solely  from  that  which  for  God  already  had  existence;  and 
conceived  that  God  needed  a  given  material,  an  eternal  jJXi;, 
for  His  work  of  creation.  His  view  may  have  resembled 
that  of  Hermogenes.  (Compare  Leopold's  ^^Hermogenis  de 
origine  mundi  sententia,"  1844,  pp.  8-22 ;  especially  note  9.) 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  also  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of 
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an  eternal  vXtiy  in  opposition  to  SabelUus  (Euseb.  Prssp.  Evang. 
7y  19).  Further^  if  Sabellius  had  held  that  God  Himself  be- 
came the  world,  he  could  not  have  retained  the  unity  of  God, 
which  it  was  his  purpose  to  retain ;  the  distinctions  would  then 
have  existed  in  the  divine  life  itself,  and  not  have  first  owed 
their  rise  to  the  world.  Creation,  redemption,  and  sanctifica- 
tion  would  then  be  three  momenta  or  stadia  of  the  development 
of  His  life :  and  Sabellius  would  thus  have  given  up  the  efforts 
he  had  been  making  to  combine  the  objectivity  of  revelation 
with  the  unity  of  God  and  the  indivisibility  of  His  essence. 
Instead  of  saying, — ^For  the  sake  of  the  ISltofia^  of  the  peculiarity 
of  the  need  of  the  world.  He  purposed  to  assume  the  mode 
of  existence  of  the  Son,  although  it  stood  in  no  essential  and 
necessary  relation  to  His  own  inner  being ;  he  was  now  com- 
pelled to  say, — ^The  vital  evolution  of  God  took  the  course  of 
evolving  itself  into  a  world,  and  so  forth.  And  if,  in  the  view 
of  Sabellius,  it  was  essential  to  the  idea  of  God,  that  He  should 
be  not  merely  a  silent,  but  also  a  creative  or  a  world-forming 
God,  even  so  essential  must  also  have  been  the  other  revela- 
tions. The  correct  view  to  take  of  the  matter  is,  probably,  that 
Sabellius  accepted  and  presupposed  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
traditionally ;  though  neither  in  the  strictly  hypostatical  form 
given  it  by  Origen,  nor  in  the  sense  that  the  world  is  clearly 
and  purely  distinguished  from  the  Logos.  But  just  as  some 
of  the  older  writers, — ^for  example,  several  of  the  Apologists, 
Clemens  Alex,  and  Tertullian, — held  that  the  world  was  imme- 
diately contained  in  God,  and  conceived  the  distinction  between 
the  Logos  and  God  as  He  is  in  Himself  to  have  been  first  f  idly 
accomplished  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  without  therefore 
intending  to  be  pantheistic ;  so  may  it  have  been  with  Sabellius, 
with  the  difference,  that  inasmuch  as  he  assumed  an  eternal 
ijkfjy  he  identified  merely  the  idea  or  the  forms  of  the  real  world 
with  the  Logos,  and  more  distinctly  than  Clemens  let  fall  the 
hypostasis  of  the  Logos : — ^indeed,  strictly  viewed,  to  represent 
the  world  as  immediately  contained  in  the  Logos,  is  to  exclude 
His  hypostasis.  It  is  also  deserving  of  remark,  that  in  com- 
bating (c.  Ar.  4,  11)  the  Sabellian  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
Athanasius  really  combated  all  those  older  teachers  of  the 
Church  who  conceded  to  the  Logos,  prior  to  the  creation  of  the 
world,  at  the  utmost  a  latent  and  inactive  existence  in  God 
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(compare  Note  1,  page  154),  and  au  actual  existence  merelj 
subsequently  to  the  creation. 

Note  31,  page  161. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church  adduce  no  evidence  to  show 
that  he  believed  that  the  world  would  one  day  perish.  It  is  in 
itself  improbable  that  he  held  such  an  opinion,  and  is  very 
likely  a  mere  conclusion  drawn  from  the  transitoriness  of  the 
members  of  the  Sabellian  Trinity.  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
correct  if  the  Father,  as  the  first  member  of  the  Trinity,  were 
the  Creator.  In  that  case,  however,  creation  must  have  disap- 
peared with  the  appearance  of  the  Son  in  the  incarnation,  even 
as  the  law  also  was  then  done  away  with ;  which  may  again  be 
an  indication,  that  Sabellius  did  not  attribute  creation  to  the 
first  member  of  the  Trinity.  As  concerns  the  Spuit,  Sabellius 
neither  demonstrated  nor  proclaimed  a  new  revelation  after 
Him ;  nay  more,  he  did  not  even  teach  that  He  would  some 
time  cease  to  confer  His  gifts :  indeed,  this  would  have  been 
far  from  harmonizing  with  the  continuance  of  the  world,  which 
he  undoubtedly  assumed.  Nor  did  he  maintain  that  the  7r/9o- 
a-onrov  of  the  Spirit  would  cease  to  exist,  unless  we  accept  the 
words  of  Gregory,  quoted  in  Note  32,  as  true.  He  might, 
accordingly,  have  held  that  history  terminates  with  the  age  of 
the  Spirit.  If  he  held  that  God  began  to  create  as  the  speaking 
God,  we  might  suppose  that  creation  would  attain  its  perfection 
in  the  age  of  the  Spirit  (Athan.  c.  Ar.  4,  11, — o'unnr&v  fih 
[0609]  ovK  rjSwaro  Troielv,  \aX£v  Se  tcrl^eiv  fjp^aro).  The 
intervening  sin  would  then  be  set  aside  by  the  revelation  in  the 
law  and  ^e  incarnation  (XeiTrora^la;  see  the  passage  from 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  quoted  on  page  712) ;  humanity  would  be 
led  back  to  the  beginning,  to  the  Ta^i9  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
a  higher  way;  thus  the  Holy  Spirit  would  have  brought  in  a 
new  and  permanent  element.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  he  believed  the  Holy  Ghost  to  lead  men  back  merely  to  a 
perfection  which  they  had  at  the  beginning.  At  all  events, 
Epiphanius  says, — ^The  Holy  Ghost  is  sent  into  the  world  to 
every  one  who  is  counted  worthy  of  receiving  again  life  and 
warmth  (oi^ajaryoi^o'  he  top  toiovtov  kclI  ava^eeiv) ;  with  which 
agrees  also  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 
Accordingly,  he  was  able  to  represent  the  irpoamnrov  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit^  so  far  as  it  was  directed  against  sin,  as  ceasing  to 
exists  whereas  the  positive  element  in  His  gifts  remains,  to  wit, 
the  life  in  God,  which  is  represented  as  the  life  in  Paradise. 
The  period  of  perfection  would  then  no  longer  stand  under  the 
special  irpSa-oyrrov  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  would  be  the  return 
to  the  undivided  life  in  God,  without  its  being  necessary  that 
the  world,  or  even  the  gifts  of  the  individual  revelations,  should 
cease  to  exist ;  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  then  be  to 
lead  back  out  of  division,  and  out  of  the  individual  revelations, 
to  the  undivided  God.  Man  is  then  again  what  he  was,  and 
God  also  is  again  what  He  was  (compare  Athan.  c.  Ar.  4,  12, 
22,  25),  prior  to  the  entrance  of  sin,  and  to  the  Trinity,  which 
it  had  rendered  necessary. 

Note  32,  page  162. 

In  relation  to  the  Father,  notice  is  further  deserved  by  the 
following  passage  from  the  Expos.  Fidei,  which  may  indeed  have 
been  in  great  measure  wrongly  attributed  to  Gregory  Tbauma- 
turgus,  but  still  does  not  need  to  be  placed  below  the  fourth  cen- 
tury (compare  Neander  2,  1243).  It  was  first  edited  in  Greek 
by  A.  Mai  (Nov.  Coll.  7, 170  £f.).  After  saying  that  Sabellius 
refused  to  allow  that  the  three  persons  were  real,  and  rather 
introduced  an  ammiaraTov  vpiactyirovy  that  is,  masks  instead 
of  hypostases,  he  goes  on  to  say, — airo^yevyofiev  top  S<i/3iKKiov 
Xeyovra  rhv  avrop  iraripd,  top  avrov  vlov  irarkpa  fiev  yctp  Xeye* 
elvcu  rhv  XaXovi/Ta^  vliv  hk  top  Xoyov  iv  r^  irarpi  fievovra  Kok 
Kara  KOAphv  7779  Brffuovfy/la^  <fMiv6fievoir  eireira  fierce  rifv  anraoh 
Ta>v  irKtiptoiTiv  t&v  irpar/fmrcDP  €&  Seov  avarp^ovra*  to  axrri 
Se  Kol  irepX  rov  Trvevfuvro^  \iyet.  This  hitherto  unnoticed  pas- 
sage is  plainly  very  favourable  to  Neander's  view  of  the  rela- 
tion between  Monas  and  Father.  For  the  Monas,  as  speaking; 
is  decidedly  designated  Father.  Now,  this  is  not  merely  more 
closely  in  accordance  with  the  mode  of  thought  common  at  that 
time,  which  regarded  the  Father  as  the  supreme  Unity,  as  the 
speaker  in  relation  to  the  spoken  Logos,  as  the  Father  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Son;  but  it  furnishes  also  an  explanation  of  the 
circumstance,  that  many  of  the  Church  teachers  represent 
Sabellius  as  holding  the  Father  and  the  Monas  to  be  one. 
According  to  this  passage,  the  silent  God  would  be  the  Monas 
in  itself ;  the  speaking  God,  or  the  speaking  Monas,  would  be 
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the  Father ;  the  spoken  word  (naturally  conceived  to  be  impor- 
sonal),  or  the  discourse  of  God,  would,  as  thought,  be  primarily 
in  God,  manifesting  itself,  however,  in  its  effects  in  the  creation 
of  the  world :  it  might  also  figuratively  be  termed  Son ;  indeed, 
we  find  even  Celsus  giving  this  name  to  the  world.  From 
this  we  see  that  Sabellius  did  not  regard  the  already  created 
world  as  the  first  basis  and  occasion  of  the  Trinity ;  but,  though 
he  described  Father  and  Son  as  one  hypostasis,  considered  them 
to  be  two  eternal  and  essential  aspects  of  the  divine  nature,  to 
which  the  Spirit  was  added  as  a  third.  There  thus  remained  a 
place  for  the  historical  Trinity,  which  Sabellius  is  well  known 
to  have  taught,  and  on  which  doubt  cannot  be  cast,  though  the 
passage  in  question  gives  but  a  superficial  and  imperfect  hint 
of  it.  If,  namely,  the  speaking  God  be  the  Father,  and  that 
which  He  speaks  (that  to  which,  according  to  another  image,  the 
Monas  expands  Himself)  be  the  Logos,  or  figuratively  the  Son, 
this  relation  might  be  conceived  as  recurring  twice  (or  more 
frequently) ;  first,  in  the  external  creation,  and  then  in  the 
spiritual  world.  As  the  Father,  indeed,  thinks  in  Himself, 
though  first  through  the  spoken  word,  the  iJMivofiepo^  Ax^o?, 
the  creation  of  the  world,  is  a  reality  (the  Srjfiiovfyyla) ;  so  also 
in  the  domain  of  spirit  the  ideal  exists,  it  is  true,  in  the  law, 
but  God  is  therein  merely  as  speaking,  and  that  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  spoken  word  of  the  law  still  yearns  after  or 
proclaims  the  reality,  is  consequently  conceived  as  Father; 
whereas  the  law  acquires  reality  in  the  incarnation,  first  in 
Christ,  and  then  through  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church.^  The 
God-man  is  the  spoken  God,  or  God  in  the  form  of  actuality. 
It  would  then  be  the  Holy  Ghost  who  raises  the  first  creation 
to  the  rank  of  the  second,  by  means  of  the  tendency  towards 
God  which  dwelt  in  it  from  the  beginning ;  which  tendency  in 
the  first  creation  might  be  termed  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spmt. 
So  far,  then,  we  should  have  to  maintain  that  it  is  essential  to 
God  to  be,  (1)  not  merely  silent,  but  also  to  speak;  (2)  not 
merely  an  idea,  but  also  an  objectifying  real  principle ;  (3)  the 
One  who  leads  back  the  objectivity  into  Himself :  we  should 
have  three  principles  in  God,  which,  though  relating  essentially 

^  "  Wie  der  Yater  zwar  in  sich  denkt,  aber  erst  durch  das  gesprochene 
Wort,  den  ^aiifSfitMoe  x^yo^,  die  Weltschopfung  dasteht  (die  ^nfnovpyta)^  so 
iBt  auch  auf  dem  geistigen  Gebiete,  etc." 
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to  the  world  of  revelation,  are  objectively  distinct  and  eternal— 
principles  which  were  gradually  set  forth  in  history,  an  eternal 
Trinity  of  revelation,  as  some  recent  writers  have  termed  it. 
But  as  this  passage  is  not  particularly  marked  by  accuracy, 
and  stands  very  isolated,  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  it.  The 
sense  may  also  be, — Sabellius  reduces  our  Father,  who  begets 
the  Son,  to  the  merely  speaking  God,  and  out  of  our  Son  he 
makes  a  thought  or  a  word.  But  still  it  is  remarkable,  that 
here  the  distinction  between  Father  and  Son  is  reduced  back 
altogether,  and  consequently  also  for  the  entire  revelation,  to 
that  between  the  God  who  speaks  and  that  which  He  speaks ; 
which,  be  it  remarked,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  silent  and  the  speaking  God ;  for  the  latter 
Dyad  is  the  necessary  presupposition  to  every  species  of  Sabel* 
lian  Trias.     (Compare  Neander's  "  Church  History"  in  loc) 

Note  33,  page  167. 

Athanasius  also  saw  clearly  (1.  c.  c«  21)  that  Sabellianism 
C'Ould  not  permanently  occupy  the  point  of  view  at  which  it  then 
stood.  He  argues  against  it  as  follows, — ^If  the  man  Jesus  by 
Himself  cannot  be  designated  Son  and  Only-begotten  One,  but, 
as  they  urge,  both  united,  the  Logos  and  the  man ;  the  question 
arises — ^Which  of  the  two  is  the  cause  of  the  other,  and  consti- 
tuted Him  Son  T  Did  the  man  constitute  the  Logos  Son  T  If 
so,  the  man  would  be  the  Only-begotten  One,  the  Creator,  the 
Bedeemer ;  for  all  these  things  are  attributed  to  the  Son  in  the 
Scriptures,  identifjring  Him  as  they  do  with  the  Logos  (cf .  c. 
20),  and  we  should  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  a  man.  But 
if  the  man  Jesus  is  called  Son  because  of  the  Logos,  the  Logos 
must  have  been  Son  apart  from  the  incarnation,  as  the  Church 
maintains.  And  because  He  was  the  true  Son,  He  was  able  to 
make  other  sons  (c.  22).  If,  finally,  we  say  that  the  Son  be- 
came Son  neither  through  the  one  nor  through  the  other  sepa- 
rately, but  through  the  union  of  the  two,  we  must  assume  a 
cause  of  the  union  of  these  two  ;  this  cause  was  above  and  prior 
to  both ;  consequently  the  principle  of  Sonship  must  have  pre- 
ceded, and  this  precedent  cause  ought  to  be  termed  Son.  Hence, 
in  whatever  aspect  we  consider  the  matter,  Sabellius  had  no 
alternative  but  either  to  go  over  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
or  to  allow  a  false  predominance  to  the  human  aspect.     He 
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himself  also  failed  not  to  see  that^  in  such  acase,  the  Son  would 
be  derived  from  the  worid,  that  consistency  would  require  His 
being  conceived  ebioniticallj,  and  that  He  could  not  redeem 
the  world  (c.  20). 

Note  34,  page  167. 

We  have  already  conceded  above,  that  Sabellius,  strictly 
speaking,  believed  the  entire  God  to  be  present  in  the  revelation 
of  Christ,  under  a  particular  mode  of  existence.  But  although 
this  revelation  of  the  Son  may  be  something  objective  and  new 
in  relation  to  the  previous  and  to  the  succeeding  revelation,  that 
which  characterizes  it  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense,  the  entire  God, 
but  merely  a  momentum  in  Him,  which  He  set  forth  specially 
to  view  for  the  sake  of  men ;  and  the  means  for  leading  souls  to 
the  Monas  in  His  entuety.  A  part  of  God  therefore  remains  out- 
side of  Christ,  be  it  the  resting,  or  even  the  active  Monas.  In- 
deed, the  creative  and  sustaining  activity  of  God  existed  outside 
of  the  revelation  in  the  law,  as  Sabellius  will  not  have  denied. 
Nowhere  do  we  find  him  representing  the  entire  Monas  (totam 
totaliter)  as  absorbed  in  a  single  revelation ;  indeed,  to  have 
done  so,  would  have  necessitated  a  denial  of  objective  distinc- 
tion to  the  revelations.  He  must  then  have  made  all  progress 
purely  subjective,  and  therefore  have  regarded  the  history  of  re- 
ligion merely  as  the  progressive  knowledge  of  God  who,  in  Him- 
self, remains  ever  the  same  and  unmoved,  and  not  as  a  course 
of  divine  deeds,  which,  though  without  the  inherent  significance 
involved  in  having  their  end  in  themselves,  were  still  necessary 
as  the  means  whereby  that  knowledge  should  be  conducted  to 
its  eternal  goal.  But  as  he  does  not  do  so,  and  on  the  contrary 
(not  very  consistently,  it  must  be  allowed)  believes  God  Himself, 
the  movements  of  the  divine  life,  to  be  in  that  which  he  repre- 
sents as  mere  means,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude,  that  he  con- 
ceived the  differences  in  the  revelations  to  arise  from  the  entire 
God  not  being  present  in  each  one  of  them.  Sabellianism, 
therefore,  was  necessarily  driven  on  to  say,  that  in  each  of  the 
three  revelations,  merely  some  portion  of  God  was  manifested. 
This  now  is  the  point  from  which  Sabellianism,  if  it  refused  to 
accept  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  simultaneous  distinctions  in  God, 
might  pass  over  to  the  notion  of  the  gradual  emanation  of 
powers  out  of  God — a  notion  which  must  have  commended 
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itself,  specially  on  account  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  in  which 
was  contained  a  constant  and  fixed  circumscription  of  a  portion 
of  the  divine  essence.  At  the  same  timCi  even  as  TertuUian 
held  that  the  entire  sun  meets  the  eye  in  a  single  ray,  so  might 
Sabellius  have  conceived  the  entire  God  to  be  present  in  the 
ray  which  was  in  Christ.  The  idea  of  emanation  was  not  strange 
to  Sabellianism,  but  it  manifests  itself  frequently  in  the  History 
of  Dogmas,  as  the  middle  link  between  Sajbellianism  and  Arian- 
ism  or  Ebionism.  So,  for  example,  in  the  fourth  and  the  six- 
teenth centuries.  For  this  reason,  it  was  not  unjust  to  direct 
attention  to  the  danger  of  a  false  separation  from,  and  a  false 
division  of  God,  to  which  Sabellius  was  exposed.  Not  to  men- 
tion Athanasius  (1.  c.  c.  12,  cU.  Expos.  Fid.  init.),  who  remarks 
concerning  the  position  assigned  by  Sabellius  to  the  Logos,  rela- 
tively to  the  Monas, — ^that  if  the  Logos  was  in  God  prior  to 
His  generation,  He  must  be  outside  of  God,  that  is,  a  mundane 
being,  subsequently  thereto;  the  Arians,  in  particular,  fre- 
quently drew  attention  thereto.  See  Theodoret.  H.  E.  i.  3, 
T.  ii.,  P.  2,  p.  743,  ed.  Schulze : — Koii  eU  (va  vlhv  Beou  fiovoyanj 
— yeinnfOhna  ov  Karh  t^9  tSuv  ctdfidrtDV  ofiounrjTa^^  raS^  rofusikj 
fj  TcOk  i/c  huupeaetdv  airoppoUu^^  Sanrep  ^afieKKltp  koL  BcLKoh- 
ranp  SoxeL  Compare  also  Note  1,  page  156,  and  Note  38  in 
the  Appendix. 

Note  35,  page  173. 

Later  ages  appear  to  have  added  new  portions  to  the  work 
^  tearii  fUpo^  ir(xm<;^  as  often  as  circumstances  appeared  to  theur^ 
to  require  it  (in  the  Greek  in  A.  Mai  Coll.  Nov.  7,  170-176). 
Whether  any  portion  is  genuine  or  not,  is  hard  to  make  out. 
Individual  parts— as,  for  example,  those  which  betray  antagonism 
to  Paul  of  Samosata,  to  patripassian  and  Sabellian  principles — 
might  be  genuine,  but  Gregory's  doctrine  cannot  with  certainty 
be  deduced  from  these  fragments.  Otherwise  we  should  have, 
at  the  very  commencement  (1.  c.  p.  170),  express  proof  that,  like 
Origen,  in  whose  writings  also  the  terms  Krla-fuij  irohjfjui  occur, 
he  held  the  doctrine  of  eternal  generation.  There  is  some  re- 
semblance between  the  commencement  and  what  we  read  of 
Theognostns  in  Athan.  de  deer.  Nic.  25.  The  discourse  for  the 
Feast  of  Epiphany  is  spurious  (ed.  Paris,  pp.  30-37)  ;  besides 
also  the  12  K€if>aKaia  irepX  m-lciecD^.     The  Ep.  Canonica  and 
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the  Metaphr.  ad  Eccles.  are  gennin^  but  contain  nothing  Cbris- 
tological.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  A,  Mai  {Spicil.  Bom. 
3,  696-698)  has  published  a  fragment  of  Gregory's  from  an 
Arabian  Codez  in  the  Vatican  Library,  which  is  remarkable, 
because  it  designates  the  divine  persons  ^^  nomina*"  Different 
beings  bear  different  names,  even  when  they  have  the  same  sub* 
stance  and  belong  to  the  same  class  of  natures :  so  is  it  with 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  These  names,  it  is  true,  are  not  some* 
thing  8uperadded,a8  in  the  case  of  men,  but  realities  (subsis- 
tentise).  Even  in  the  case  of  men,  however,  the  distinction 
arises  not  from  the  humanity,  but  from  the  name ;  for  example, 
Adam,  Abraham,  and  so  forth,  are  names.  ^^  Sed  divinsa  per- 
sonsd  sunt  quidem  nomina,  nomina  tamen  sunt  personsa."  The 
persons  first  designate  that  which  is,  and  subsists ;  and  that  is 
the  ^^  essentia  Dei."  According  to  this,  he  would  appear  to  have 
conceived  the  divine  essence  to  have  first  become  a  reality,  in 
the  three  ^^  nomina ;"  even  as  man  first  becomes  a  concrete  man, 
when  he  receives  his  name.  This  does  Hot  necessarily  contain 
a  Sabellian  element ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  he  says  afterwards, — 
The  Logos  is  neither  a  merely  cogitated  word  {icai^  ivvouat)^ 
nor  merely  a  word  spoken  by  God  (like  the  yJnyo^  irpo<f>opueof;f 
which  was  spoken  to  the  prophets),  nor  merely  an  apOpuc^y  an 
articulate  human  word,  but  ^^  substantiale  Yerbum,  etc."  Still, 
if  the  fragment  is  genuine,  the  designation  of  the  person  of  the 
Logos  by  the  totaUy  unusual  term  ^^  nomen"  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  appearance  of  Sabellianism,  of  which  Basilius  (1.  c.) 
speaks.  Much  more  probable,  however,  is  the  following.  Ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  Basilius,  the  new  SabeUians  appealed  in 
Neo-Csesarea  to  the  words  of  the  baptismal  formula,  '^  in  this," 
urging  that  they  denote  that  we  ought  to  read,  ^^  baptize  unto 
the  name,"  not  ^^  unto  the  names."  Consequently,  it  is  one  per- 
son unto  whom  we  are  baptized.  Basilius,  therefore,  cDdeavours 
to  show  that  baptism  unto  three  names  is  required ;  and  uses  in 
this  connection  the  unusual  designation  '^  three  names^  for  the 
^^  three  persons."  As  those  SabeUians  appealed  to  the  hc6e<nti 
irioTea)^  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  which  for  the  rest  appears 
to  have  been  a  disputation,  and  therefore  certainly  comprised 
passages  which  sounded  rather  Sabellian  than  Arian ;  and  this 
may  have  been  the  occasion  of  ascribing  the  above  fragments 
which  treat  of  the  names  to  Gregory,  with  the  idea  of  securing 
VOL.  II.  2  n 
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him  as  a  witoefls  against  the  Sabellian  view  of  the  baptismal 
formula.  On  the  yarions  Confessions  of  Faith  which  were  at- 
tributed to  Gregory,  the  "ExBeang  wUrrew^  Korh  arnvxaXv^tp 
(translated  already  bf  Bnfinns),  the  ^  Confessio  Pidei  ad  JBUa* 
num"  (BasiL  Ep,  210),  and  the  longer  one,  the  Greek  text  of 
which  is  contained  in  A*  Mai  Coll.  Not.  7, 170-176,  compare 
Hahn's  ^  Bibliothek  der  Symbole  nnd  Glanbensregeln  der  apo- 
stolischen  Eirche,"  1842.  With  Walch,  Hahn  regards  the  first 
as  genuine,  with  the  exception  of  the  condnsion,  which  may  be 
suspected  to  be  an  anti-Arian  addition ;  although  even  Oxygen 
in  his  day  had  to  do  with  such  antagonists.  It  runs  as  follows : — 
Eh  ^609  irarifp  X6yov  ^ufirro^  Kn^lavi  iKf)€(rTwaff^  teai  itnfdfiem^  xaX 
j(apaKTf}po^  ii&iovj  rikeio^  reXelou  yevt^a^p  irariip  viod  fjunnyc' 
voih*  Eh  Kvpio^  fjkovo9  iic  fiovovy  6e^  i/e  Seov^  j(apaKT^p  teail 
elfcibv  rrj9  Oeimfro^y  X0709  ivepya^^  aoffUa  r^  t&p  SXjdp  avardaem 
*!repieicn/eii  mi  Svpofu^  rr}^  SXflff^  KTurem  irowfrudf^  v/09  &KrfiaKfi 
okTfOtvov  irarp^y  aopart^  aopdrovy  teai  A^Oapro^  cuftffdprov,  /cai 
oBdvaro^  aJBavdrov  ledX  a&ut^  aiSiov.  Ktd  hf  vrvevfui  AyioVy  he 
Qeov  rrjv  iirap^w  ^ov,  ivol  &'  ainov  weif^rfpi^  SfjkaSif  toS?  dpBpd^ 
'/roi^y  eUcionf  rov  vlov  rekelov  reXeiOy  {a>^  ^<ivrwv  alrla,  arfwrtf^ 
ar/uuTfiov  XO/n7709,  hf  9I  ^avepcvrcu^  Qeo^  0  irdTfjp  o  hrX  irdurmp 
Koi  €v  iraaiy  zeal  Oeo^  v/09  6  BiiL  irammvy  rpiit^  reKela  Sofy  xai 
dtSi&TfiTi  teal  ficuTiXeia  firj  fiepi^ofieinf  f^iSi  AiraXKorpuvfioni, 
Ovre  0^  KTurrov  n  fj  hwKov  iv  rpuiBh  oiire  imltreucroify  w 
irporepov  /nkv  ovx  (firdprxpv,  vtrrepov  Be  iireurdXJBov.  Ovre  cSif 
iveKviri  irore  vw  'trarpXj  ovre  vi^  wvevfuty  oXX'  Arpewro^  xai 
dvcDCKoloyrty;  fi  oMi  rpiii^  deL  In  favour  of  the  genuineness 
speaks  the  Origenistic  form  of  the  sentences  before  the  con- 
clusion, the  vagueness  with  which  the  question  of  the  essence 
of  the  Son  is  treated ; — ^it  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
age  of  the  Arian  conflict,  to  return  from  the  subject  of  the 
personality  to  that  of  the  essence.  Suspicion  may  be  enter- 
tained relatively  to  the  last  words,  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
because  they  already  teach  His  eternity.  But  compare  Note 
1,  page  173. 

Note  36,  page  181. 

In  his  first  work  against  Sabellius,  Dionysius  of  Aleacandria 
said  (Euseb.  Pr«p.  Evangel.  7,  19), — Et  fjiiv  yhp  avri  dyiwif- 
rov  i<mv  0  0609,  fcai  ovala  i<rrlv  aincv^  q>9  iiv  elwoi  rt^  ^  drfOH 
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i^cr/o,  oifK  tiv  arfhnnfrov  elf}  17  iSXi; ;  in  other  words,  not  to  be 
generated  is  represented  as  the  essence  of  God,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Arians.  Bat  if  that  be  the  essence  of  God,  then 
must  the  Son,  whom  he  probably  described  as  generated  in  this 
work  also,  stand  ontside  of  the  divine  essence.  To  this,  how* 
ever,  we  may  reply, — ^In  the  passage  referred  to,  the  onbegotten- 
ness  of  Gody — ^not  of  the  Father, — is  opposed  to  the  vKti  as  be- 
gotten, not  to  the  Son.  Besides,  we  never  afterwards  find  any 
trace  of  such  a  view  in  the  Alexandrian  Bishop.  He  only  re- 
tained subordination  in  the  sense  in  which  the  teachers  of  the 
Church  long  continued  to  hold  it, — ^in  the  sense,  to  wit,  that  the 
Father  is  the  source  of  deity,  which  would  imply  that  He  is  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  whole  and  a  member  of  the  Trinity 
(compare  de  Sent.  Dionys.  c.  18,  22, 23).  To  this  connection  be-* 
longs  also,  perhaps,  the  fragment  of  the  work  of  Dionysius,  irepi 
iKeyxov  ledX  dnroXoyiaiiy  in  A.  Mai's  "  Coll.  Nov."  T.  7,  96 : — • 
\Avap^la  fiaXKop  /eaX  OTdcri^y  rj  i^  laoTifAla^  dvrvn'ape^ar/Ofiiinj ; 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  he  was  an  opponent  of  Tritheism. 

Note  37,  page  181. 

IIpoelfyrjTm  fihf  oivt  says  Dionysius,  iri  irffpi  r&v  iirfoB&v 
airamtav  iarlv  6  deo9,  'irorafio^  Bi  inr  airrou  vpofxeofievo^  6  vw 
avaryeypwrrrair  airop^ia  ycLp  pov  Xoya^  (the  Word).  Kal  w 
h^  aj/dpanrodv  ehrea/  airh  xapBla^  Bih  oTOfutro^  e^o^ereyeroi, 
erepo^  yevo/Jtevo^  rod  hf  Kapiia  \070t;  6  Zia  ykaxrirrf^  i/oSv  wpO' 
wrfS&ir  0  fih  yap  Ifjbewe  irpoirifiyp^i^,  Kol  iarof  oZb9  9fV  0  ii 
i^eimj  'n'p{yn'€fjuf)0€h  mH  ^peroA  nravra/ypvr  koX  ovto»9  iarlv 
iKorepo^  hf  itearip^,  h-epa^  &v  dtvripov  kclL  Sv  etaip,  Svre^  Bvo* 
oirro)  yitp  icdX  o  irari^p  koI  6  1/109  &  fcai  hf  oKKriKoi^  iKej(0riaav 
ehcu.  Another  passage  runs  as  follows  (ibid.) : — '12^  6  ^fierepo^ 
vov^  ipevyerai  fihf  cu}>  iamov  rov  X&yov — koI  i<m  fihf  ixdrepo^ 
€T€po<$  Oaripovy  XSmv  koX  tov  Xocirov  ieej(fapur/ihfov  6^X17;^^ 
Torrovy  o  fihf  iv  t§  KopSloy  6  Bk  hrl  7^9  ykaymj^  koX  tov  <7to- 
fiOTO^  olfc&v  T€  KoX  Kipovficvo^  ov  fitfP  hKOTTiKturLpy  oUBi  KoBdwa^ 
aSXi]Xcjp  irripotfTcUy  oifBi  ioTtv  ovre  6  pwi  SXoyo^  ovre  opov^ 
6  X07091  iXX'  8  76  1^009  iroiet  top  TJtyop  hf  avr^  ^opek"  koX  6 
\0709  iy/celfiepo^y  6  Bi  \0709  pov9  irpcm'rjIBSnr  zeal  fieOuTrarai  fiep 
6  poih  €t9  TO*'  Xiyopy  6  Sk  X0709  top  povp  6*9  tov9  iucpoarhi 
ey/cuKkely  ical  otrrS>^  6  poO^  Sii,  rov  Xiyov  rak  t&p  cucovoprmf 
^v)(al^  ipcBpverai  avpeuruop  r^  Xo7a>*  #cal  eortp  6  jikp  olov 
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iranjp  o  vov^  rov  Xoyov,  &v  ij>  iaurov,  6  Bk  KoSdirep  vil^  o 
\0709  Tov  vaS*  wpo  i/ceh/ov  fikv  aBvvaroVy  dXX*  ovSk  e^eaOev  iroOep 
trvv  ixelvip  yevofievo^j  fikoumjaa^  Sh  air  airroir  o{rro>9  o  irarifp 
6  /xeyiOT09  tcaX  koBoKov  vov^  m'pSnov  rov  vloy  Tiirfov  ip^rfvia  km 
&fyiKov  iavTov  ^€i.  This  exposition  reminds  us  of  Origen 
and  Hippol3rtus ;  but  it  bears  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  the 
Logology  of  the  Apologists.  Still  the  step  taken  in  advance 
since  TertuUian's  time,  which  consisted  in  discriminating  the 
/Son  from  the  \0709  » jnwj  is  not  given  up.  It  is  true,  the 
Son  is  spoken  of  as  v6v^  here.also ;  not,  however,  as  such,  but  as 
the  voxs  which  had  assumed  another  mode  of  being  (jJuedUrraraA 
6  vov^  ek  TOP  Xoyop),  Thus  through  this  fieTdaTaci^  of  the 
KoBokov  P0V9  into  the  hypostatized  Word  he  arrives  at  an  ob- 
jectified vov^y  or  a  duplication  of  God ;  for  in  speaking  of  a 
/jLerdoTcta'i^y  he  bj  no  means  intends  to  teach  a  conversion  in 
which  God  the'Father  should  cease  to  be  what  He  was. 

NoTB  38,  page  183. 

De  Sjnodis  16; — Sct/SiXXio^  rifv  pLovaZa  viowarepa  ehrep. 
Compare  Hilar,  de  Trin.  4,  12 ;  6,  5,  11.  Hilarius  adds  in  the 
latter  passage, — ^^Divisse  a  Sabellio  unionis  (that  is,  of  the 
Monas)  crimen  exprobrant,  cujus  unionis  divisio  non  nativita- 
tem  intulit,  sed  eundem  diyisit  in  virgine.''  Schleiermacher 
finds  these  words  obscure;  but  the  meaning  probably  is, — 
There  would  be  no  objection  to  be  made  against  a  distinction, 
still  less  against  the  division  of  the  Monas,  if  it  preceded  and 
were  the  principle  of  the  birth  of  Christ;  but  they  rather 
divide  God  in  the  Virgin ;  that  is,  the  birth  and  humanity  of 
Christ  are  the  principle  of  a  division  in  God,  and  since  the 
incarnation  the  person  of  the  Son  stands  over  against  that  of 
the  Father.  We  find  exactly  the  same  thought  also  in  the 
work  adv.  Sab.  Gregal.  c.  3.  When  the  objection  was  brought 
against  the  Sabellians,  that  the  Scriptures  so  frequently  dis- 
tinguish Christ  and  the  Father  as  two  persons,  they  replied, — 
We  also  recognise  two  hypostases ;  the  one  is  God  the  Father, 
the  other  is  the  Son,  who  is  a  man  (/vol  otrro)  tvo  {nroaraffeK 
^lv€,c0(u^  €ua  rov  varipa  OcoPy  $repov  Sk  rov  vlov  AvOpanrov) ; 
to  which  it  was  again  answered, — In  that  sense  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata  also  recognised  two  hypostases.  Here  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  weak  point  of  the  Sabellian  system,  at  which  Patri- 
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passianism  might  again  be  resuscitated ;  even  as,  through  the 
incarnation,  an  atroKOTrfj  might  be  introduced  into  God.  The 
same  thing  is  clear  also  from  c.  6  and  12,  where  Sabellians,  in 
order  apparently  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  Trinity,  are  said 
to  have  resorted  to  the  erasion, — ^when  they  conceded  distinct 
tions,  they  wished  at  all  events  that  God  (so  far  as  He  reveals 
Himself  in  the  world)  should  be  compounded  of  three  things 
(avu0€TO^  ix  rpi&v  irpcfrffidnov). 

Note  39,  page  188. 

Some  difference  remains  here  between  the  two  Dionysiuses. 
The  Roman  Dionysius  develops  nothing  that  resembles  a  dupli* 
cation,  a  self-objectification  of  the  i/ou9,  and  must  therefore 
either  have  conceived  the  Father  in  Himself,  apart  from  the 
Son,  as  vrithout  power  and  wisdom,  or  have  regarded  the  Son 
in  the  light  of  an  attribute :  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
intended  to  do  either.  Whereas  the  Alexandrian  Dionysius 
reckoned,  even  at  a  later  period,  power  and  wisdom  to  the 
essence  of  the  Father;  for  he  held  the  Father  Himself  to  be 
the  X0709  as  iyKelfiepo^  (see  page  180).  This  was  more  cor- 
rect in  itself,  and  was  also  accepted  by  later  teachers  of  the 
Church,  in  order  that  the  Son  might  not  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
attribute  of  the  Father,  and  that  there  might  not  be  attributes 
of  which  the  Father  was  destitute.  The  Alexandrian  Diony- 
sius probably  intended  thus  to  characterize  the  Father  as  per- 
fect in  Himself,  even  apart  from  the  Son ;  whereas  the  Roman 
Dionysius,  with  his  doctrinal  form,  intended  to  say,  that  apart 
from  the  Son  only  an  imperfect  conception  could  be  formed  of 
the  Father.  His  aim,  therefore,  was  to  connect  the  Son  more 
distinctly  with  the  divine  essence  itself.  Still  this  formula 
always  threatens  the  hypostasis  of  the  Son,  in  the  manner  of 
Sabellianism.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Roman  Dionysius 
does  not  appear  to  have  expressed  himself  so  strongly  against 
Sabellianism  as  against  the  Tritheites  and  Subordinatianists  of 
the  above  kind. 

Note  40,  page  196. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  we  will  here  devote  a  word 
to  Yictorinus,*  who,  as  a  Greek  by  birth  and  yet  a  Latin 
Bishop,  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the  East  and  the 
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West.    We  bave  a  tolerably  long  fragment  of  bis^  entitled 
^^de  Fabrica  Mundi "  and  ^  ScboUa  in  Apocalypsin''  (compare 
^^  y ictorini  Petavionensis  in  Pannonia  snperiore  episcopi  opera  " 
in  Gallandii  Bibliotbeca  Yett.  PR  T.  4,  pp.  49-64).     Tbe 
genuineness  of  tbe  fragment  is  unquestionable;  but  it  is  in 
part  scarcely  intelligible,  owing  to  its  bad  Latin  and  the  writer's 
awkwardness  in  the  use  of  language,  witb  which  even  Jerome 
also  seems  to  have  been  struck.    These  faults  are  somewhat 
less  glaring  in  the  other  work,  which  may  possibly  be  due  to 
the  copyist.    In  the  fragment  we  not  merely  read, — "Verbo 
domini  codi  finnati  «mt,  et  splritu  oris  ejm  omnia  virtus  eorum; 
— sic  dicit  Pater  ejus ;  eructavit  cor  meum  verbum  bonum :  and 
John, — in  principio  erat  Verbum,  et  Verbum  erat  apud  Deum, 
et  Dcus  erat  Verbum — omnia  per  ipsum  facta  sunt,  et  sine  eo 
factum  est  nihil," — ^but  he  also  assigns  to  the  incarnation  so 
high  a  place,  in  virtue  of  mystical  numbers  (in  use  also  by 
earlier  writers),  that  he  regards  it  and  the  history  of  Christ  as 
the  idea  that  dominates  the  universe.     The  Son  with  the 
Father,  he  holds  to  be  the  unity  of  the  seven  spirits  of  Isaiah ; 
in  the  six  days  of  creation  these  spirits  successively  revealed 
themselves.    He  completes  the  number  seven  by  representing 
the  Son  as  revealing  Himself  to  the  human  race  in  two  prin- 
cipal forms: — ^firstly,  as  the  principle  of  the  fear  of  God; 
secondly,  as  the  principle  of  blessing  and  sanctification.    Fur- 
ther on,  however,  the  six  days'  work  is  typically  employed  for 
the  parallel  with  the  history  of  Christ,  and  particularly  with 
the  week  of  the  Passion  (c.  2,  6).    For  example : — As  Christ 
came  (in  camem  couversus)  that  Adam  might  be  created  anew. 
He  assumed  human  nature  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  on 
which  Adam  was  created,  He  suffered  on  the  same  day  on 
which  he  fell,  and  so  forth.     At  the  basis  hereof  lies  the  idea 
of  a  full  ^^  recapitulatio," — an  idea  which  we  have  already  found 
set  forth  by  Irenseus.     With  this  fragment,  whose  conclusion 
also  treats  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  other  work  has  the  most  un- 
mistakeable  affinity,  both  in  style  and  thought.     For  example, 
the  "septem  spiritus"  are  very  frequently  employed  for  the 
explanation  of  apocalyptic  passages;  the  mystic  numbers  of 
the  fragment  occur  also  in  the  Scholia,  especially  the  construc- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  world  according  to  the  number  seven, 
— a  procedure  which  has  drawn  upon  its  author  the  unjust 
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charge  of  Chiliasm  (for  example,  from  Cave) ;  whereas  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Scholia  expressly  protests  against  the  supposition 
that  the  completed  kingdom  of  Christ  will  endore  only  1000 
years,  and  not  for  ever.  Both  monuments  undoubtedly  lay 
very  great  stress  on  eschatology,  on  the  judgment  through 
Christ,  and  on  the  perfection  at  the  last  day.  These  scholia 
supply  far  fuller  Christological  data;  but  as  the  work  has  pro- 
bably suffered  from  interpolations,  doubt  is  thrown  on  the 
elements  just  referred  to.  So,  for  example,  the  number  666, 
Apocalypse  xiii.  18,  alongside  of  earlier  and  more  absurd  ex- 
planations (reiravy  Didux),  is  referred  also  to  a  ^^  verbum  gothi- 
cum  FaHnipiKQ^**  The  words,  ^^ He  who  is,  and  who  was,  and 
who  is  to  come ''  (Apocalypse  i.  4),  he  explains  as  follows, — 
^^Uatf  quia  permanet,  eraty  quia  cum  Patre  omnia  fecit,  et  nunc 
ex  virgine  initium  sumsit,  venhtrus  est^  utique  ad  judicandum." 
He  redeemed  humanity  by  His  sufferings  (1, 5 ;  5, 4 ;  12, 1-4). 
Death  is  the  ^^  debitum  ^  of  every  descendant  of  Adam ;  not, 
however,  of  Christ  (qui  de  semine  natus  non  erat,  niliil  morti 
debebat,  propter  quod  eum  devorare  non  potuit,  id  est  in  morte 
detinere).  He  became  ^^agnus;''  but  ^'tanquam  leo  conf regit 
mortem  "  (5,  5).  Thus  was  he  made  heir  ('^  hssres  Domini," 
not  ^^  Diaboli "),  ^^  ut  possideret  substantiam  morientis,  i.  e., 
membra  humana  (5,  4,  5).  Ut  sicut  per  unum  corpus  omnes 
homines  debito  mortis  suae  ceciderant,  per  unum  etiam  corpus 
universi  credentes  renati  in  vitam  resurgerent."  The  higher 
nature  of  Christ  is  here  also  described  as  the  unity  of  the  seven 
spirits  (Apol.  1,  4;  5,  6);  but  on  c.  xi.  1  he  remarks, — 
^^  Patrem  esse  dicimus  et  hujus  Filium  Christum  ante  originem 
seculi  apnd  Patrem  genitum,  hominem  factum  in  anima  vera  (T) 
et  came^ — morte  devicta  et  in  coelos  cum  corpore  a  Patre  re- 
ceptum  effudisse  Spiritum  Sanctum. — Hunc  per  prophetas 
pr»dicatum,  hunc  per  legem  conscriptum,  hunc  esse  manum 
Dei  et  Verbum  Patris  ex  Deo,  per  omnia  Dominum  et  con- 
ditorem  Orbis."  The  author  is  specially  zealous  in  his  attacks 
on  Dualism,  because  it  aims  at  rending  asunder  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  Word  was  the  founder  of  both  Testa- 
ments. Everything  in  the  Old  Testament  is  treated  by  him  as 
a  type  of  Christ.  .  But  the  type  still  resembles  an  unbroken  seal, 
a  shut  temple ;  nay  more,  one  seal  has  been  added  to  the  other 
m  the  Old  Covenant.    The  opening  of  the  seals  (Apocalypse 
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v.)y  which  no  one  could  accomplish  save  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  the  Root  of  the  stem  of  Jesse^  is  the  opening  of  the  Old 
Testament  (y.  8^  9) ;  bj  Christ  all  the  seven  seals  are  broken 
at  once.  He  is  the  opened  temple  of  God  (compare  Apoc  v.). 
The  new  song  which  is  sung  after  the  breaking  of  the  seals  bj 
His  death,  is  the  confession  of  the  new  element  in  Christianity. 
New  is  ity  that  the  Son  of  God  should  become  man  (whose 
Head  is  GtoA^  Apocalypse  i.  14) ;  that  He  should  ascend  up  to 
heaven  in  the  body  (which  He  united  with  the  spirit  of  His 
glory,  Apocalypse  i.  12) ;  new,  that  He  forgives  our  sins,  and 
so  forth  (Apoc.  v.  8,  9).  In  accordance  herewith,  he  explains 
the  woman,  which  is  adorned  with  the  sun  and  travails  in 
birth,  to  be  the  old  Church  of  the  fathers  and  prophets,  of  the 
saints  and  apostles  (prior  to  its  union  with  Christ).  This  old 
Church  ^^genitus  et  tormenta  desiderii  sui  habuit,  usquequo 
fructum  ex  plebe  sua  secundum  camem  olim  promissum  sibi 
videret  Christum  ex  ipsa  gente  camem  sumsisse.''  He  deemed 
the  incarnation,  therefore,  to  be  the  uncovering  of  the  divine 
mystery,  on  which  the  noblest  minds  of  the  old  period  had 
toiled  with  earnest  longings.  He  then  naturally  conceives  this 
humanity  to  be  permanently  united  with  the  Word.  Because 
of  His  incarnation,  says  the  Scholium  to  Ap.  i.  16,  is  He  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  world.  The  Father  intended  to  show, 
^^quoniam  verbo  prsedicationis  judicabuntur  homines''  (com- 
pare on  Apocalypse  vi.  1,  2,  5),  that  only  the  highest  revelation 
of  God  can  judge  men. 

Note  41,  page  196. 

The  unity  of  Christ,  el  koI  rcL  futKurra  rrroXKcu^  hrofoUu^ 
iinvoeiTcUf  is  expressly  defended.  Pamphilus,  however,  found 
it  necessary  to  answer  the  charge  of  teaching  two  Christs, 
which  was  the  fifth  brought  against  Origen  (Apol.  c.  5). 
Now,  as  Paul  of  Samosata  did  not  teach  two  Christs,  but  a 
Logos  and  a  man,  representing  the  latter,  however,  as  becom- 
ing Christ,  through  His  union  with  the  former,  the  words  or 
the  Confession  of  Faith  (Hahn's  «  Bibliothek,**  etc.,  p.  96)  will 
not  refer  to  him ;  unless  we  suppose  that  here  also  Paul  had 
spoken  dishonestly  of  the  generation  of  the  Logos,  in  order  to 
make  it  appear  as  though  he  attributed  an  hypostasis  to  the 
Logos  (even  as  to  the  man  Jesus),  either  prior  to  the  creation 
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of  the  world,  as  the  sptirious  letter  of  Dionysios  of  Alexandria 
midntaiDs ;  or  at  the  incamationy  as  Ehrlich  thinks,  when  the 
ivepyeuiy  which  had  hitherto  been  impersonal,  became  a  person. 
This  view  bears  some  analogy  to  that  of  Tertullian  and  others, 
according  to  whom  the  Logos  became  a  person  at  the  creation, 
bat  it  was  not  Paul's;  compare  Schwab's  '^de  Paul!  Samos. 
vita  atque  doctrina  dissert,  inaug.,'*  1839,  §  12,  pp.  64  f. 

Note  42,  page  197. 

Eusebius,  who  gives  ns  long  fragments  of  the  discussions  of 
this  Synod  (H.  £•  7,  27-30),  says  also,  that  a  doctrinal  por- 
tioix  was  recorded  in  writing ;  but  he  has  not  preserved  it.  The 
Confession  of  «Faith  directed  against  Nestorius,  discovered 
amongst  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Ephesus,  is  spurious  (see 
Hahn  1.  c.  p.  129) ;  for  it  contains  the  word  ofioovcio^y  whereas 
we  know  that  the  Synod  of  Antioch  avoided  it,  because  of  the 
abuse  made  of  it  by  Paul.  On  the  other  hand,  with  Hahn  and 
Walch,  I  consider  that  recorded  in  Mansi  1, 1035,  Hahn,  pp. 
91  £F.,  to  be  genuine.  It  neither  contains  the  term  o/Aoowrio^y 
nor  any  other  determination  which  does  not  completely  suit  the 
period  to  which  it  is  attributed.  The  vagueness  which  charac- 
terizes it  in  important  points,  and  of  which  the  Arians  took 
advantage,  would  be  inexplicable  if  it  had  been  framed  subse- 
quently to  the  Council  of  Nicsea.  But  precisely  because  of 
this  remnant  of  vagueness,  that  other  Confession  of  Faith 
appears  to  be  a  spurious  changeling. 

Note  43,  page  226. 

More  particular  mention  is  here  deserved  by  a  man  who  ex- 
erted a  great  influence  on  many  Orientals  of  the  Nicene  gene^ 
ration,  to  wit,  Lucian  of  Antioch,  the  martyr.  That  he  was 
like-minded  with  Paul  of  Samosata,  is  an  unfounded  suspicion 
cast  upon  him  by  the  heresy-hunters,  with  which  it  is  inconsist- 
ent that  the  Arians  appealed  to  him  as  a  witness  in  favour  of 
their  views  (Epiph.  Hser.  48).  But  quite  as  far  am  I  also  from 
believing  that  Lucian's  affinity  to  the  Arians  is  the  result  of  a 
falsification  of  his  writings  by  that  party,  as  Athanasius  sur- 
mises. On  the  contrary,  there  is  no. reason  for  throwing  doubt 
on  the  declaration  of  the  Semi-Arian  Synod  of  Antioch,  held 
in  the  year  341,  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  they 
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adopted  as  their  own  (the  so-called  Second  Antiocheian  For- 
mala)  was  that  of  Lucian  the  Martyr  (see  Sozomen.  H.  E.  3, 
5^  cU.  6,  12).  It  nins  as  follows  (according  to  Athanas.  de 
Syn.  Arim.  et  Seleuc  §  23,  T.  I  p.  2,  735),— "We  believe  in 
one  God,  the  Almighty  Father,  the  Former  and  Creator  of  the 
universe,  and  the  Provider;  and  in  one  Lord,  Jesns  Christ, 
His  only-begotten  Son,  the  God  throngh  whom  are  all  things 
(Bi  oi)y  who  was  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  2Bons,  God 
of  God,  a  whole  of  the  whole  (i^  SXjov)^  an  only  one  of  the  only 
one  (ja6vov\  a  perfect  one  of  the  Perfect,  a  Eang  of  the  King, 
a  Lord  of  the  Lord,  who  is  living  Word  (X0709),  living  Wisdom, 
true  Light,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Eesurrection,  the  Shep- 
herd, the  Door,  immutable  and  unalterable  (arpeirrov  re  xai 
ivaXKoltOTov) ;  the  unchangeable  image  (awapaXKjcucrov  ettcovd) 
of  the  deity,  of  the  essence  (owrlaf9)j  of  the  will,  of  the  power 
and  glory  of  the  Father,  the  First-bom  of  all  creation,  who 
was  in  the  beginning  with  Grod,  as  God  the  Word^  according 
to  the  Gospel; — who  in  these  latter  days  came  down  from 
above,  and  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  became  man.  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  Apostle 
of  our  Faith,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  as  He  salth,  ^  I  came 
not  to  do  Mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me ;' — 
who  suffered  for  us  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  ascended  up 
to  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  from 
whence  He  will  come  again,  vrith  power  and  glory,  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead ; — ^and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  given 
for  the  comfort,  sanctification,  and  perfection  of  believers ;  as 
the  Lord  commanded  to  baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matthew  zxviii.).  Since 
the  Father  is  truly  Father,  the  Son  truly  Son,  and  so  also  the 
Spirit  truly  Spirit,  and  the  names  are  not  empty  and  idle,  but  for 
each  of  the  afore-mentioned  exactly  denote  the  hypostasis,  the 
order  and  the  glory  (rd^iP  koI  h6^av)y  so  that  there  are  three  as 
to  hypostasis,  but  one  in  harmony  (t§  avfi^vl^  ik  fr).  In  this 
faith,  which  we  hold  from  the  beginning  and  to  the  end,  we 
condemn  all  heretical  false  faith ;  and  if  any  teach  in  opposition 
to  the  sound  true  faith  of  the  Scripture,  saying.  There  was  an 
interval,  a  time,  or  an  2Bon,  before  the  Son  was  generated,  let 
him  be  anathema.  And  if  any  call  the  Son  a  creature,  like  one 
of  the  other  creatures,  or  a  production  or  work,  like  one  of  the 
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Other  productions  of  works^  and  refuses  to  teach  eacU  one  of 
the  afore-roentioned  points,  one  after  the  other,  as  the  Holy 
Scriptures  have  handed  them  down,  and  teaches  other  than  as 
we  have  received,  let  him  be  anathema,"  etc.  This  Confession 
of  Faith,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  dose,  which  does 
not  reallj  belong  to  it,  accords  exactly  with  the  F^rsB-Nicene 
period,  and  is  marked  bj  the  following  noteworthy  features : 
1.  The  Father  is  identical  with  the  one  God  {ek  Oe^) ;  He 
represents  the  fiovapxlt^  The  Son,  therefore,  is  termed,  not 
coetemal  with  the  Father,  but  the  image  of  His  essence  and  of 
His  attributes ;  He  is  not  equal  to  the  Father,  but  stands  in  rd^t^ 
and  &>(a  under  Him.  We  can,  accordingly,  understand  why 
Athanasiua  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  Confession,  and  why 
Arian  falsifications  were  surmised.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, the  Son  is  designated  God  of  God ;  His  perfection,  singu- 
laritjr,  immntabUi^,  and  exaltedness  above  time,  are  asserted 
with  a  decision  which  proves  how  offensive  Arianism  must  have 
been  to  those  whose  doctrinal  convictions  were  firmly  established, 
and  tolerably  developed.  Lucian  therefore  (he  died  ajd.  311) 
occupies  substantially  the  same  point  of  view  as  Eusebius. 
Measured  by  a  strictly  scientific  standard  alone,  both  of  them 
are  more  closely  related  to  Arius  than  to  Athanasius.  For, 
without  question,  if  the  Father  is  the  one  God  by  Himself 
alone,  nothing  remains  for  the  Son  but  to  be  a  creature,  and 
there  is  no  place  for  a  Trinity*  To  posit  a  middle  thing  be» 
tween  God  and  a  creature,  is  unquestionably  a  contradictory 
procedure,  and  an  expedient  of  the  resort  to  which  Eusebius 
and  his  adherents  had  already  anticipatorily  deprived  them- 
selves, by  representing  God  as  too  exalted  to  enter  into  any 
immediate  connection  whatever  with  the  world,  and  therefore 
with  that  which  resembled  the  world.  But  to  do  this,  would  be 
to  measure  them  by  a  scientific  standard  foreign  to  them.  For 
such  a  middle  being,  which  is  for  us  an  incogitable  thing, 
seemed  to  them  not  only  cogitable,  but  even  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  They  are  consequently  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
more  perfect  scientific  standard ;  for,  according  to  it,  they 
ought,  without  doubt,  consistently  to  have  gone  on  to  Arianism. 
But  precisely  because  their  theory  was  in  itself  so  far  from 
meeting  the  requirements  of  science,  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
back  to  their  Christian  consciousness,  as  the  second  factor^ 
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which  alone  famishes  an  explanation  of  their  procedure.     In- 
deedy  with  men  like  Eusehins,  this  second  factor  was  so  de- 
cidedly the  earlier  and  more  powerful  of  the  two,  that  if  they 
had  become  aware  of  the  results  to  which  their  theory,  scienti- 
fically considered,  must  lead,  or  if  they  had  been  compelled  to 
choose  between  the  doctrine  of  Arias  and  that  of  Athanasius, 
they  woald  not  merely  have  declared  themselves  against  Arias, 
as  in  fact,  at  a  sabseqaent  period,  they  constantly  did,  but  woald 
have  given  up  their  own  views,  and  endeavonred  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  formula  of  Athanasias.    This  also  was  the 
exact  position  taken  ap  by  Easebias  relatively  to  the  Nicene 
Cooncil.    That  Arianism  ought  to  be  repudiated,  he  felt  sure; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  so  sure  that  his  theory  must  scientifi- 
cally end  in  Arianism.    Now,  so  far  as  he  feared  that  SabeUi- 
anism  would  be  favoured  by  the  term  6/wov<novy  and  supposed 
either  the  hypostasis  of  the  Son  or  the  unity  of  God  not  to  be 
sufficiently  ensured,  he  shrank  from  adopting  it;  but  he  con- 
sented thereto  as  soon  as  he  had  convinced  himself,  that  the 
Synod  had  no  intention  of  rejecting  Arianism  in  a  sense  that 
would  involve  giving  in  its  adhesion  to  Sabellianism  or  Poly- 
theism, and  that  his  own  view  might  possibly  coexist  along  with 
the  formulas  of  the  Synod.    It  is  true,  the  points  of  difference 
between  him  and  Athanasius,  and  to  which  he  also  subsequently 
dung,  did  not  attain  recognition  at  the  Council  of  Nicsea ;  but 
he  had  a  presentiment  that  a  path  was  thus  struck  into,  which 
must  lead  away  therefrom,  namely,  the  path  towards  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  hypostatical  distinctions.    Hence  the  zeal  with  which 
he  subsequently  battled  for  them  in  opposition  to  Marcellos. 
The  momentum  about  which  he  was  chiefly  concerned  he  saw 
defended  by  the  Arians,  though,  it  is  true,  under  an  exagge- 
rated form.    Herein  appeared  to  him  to  lie  the  justification  of 
Arianism;  and  therefore  he  was  never  able  to  take  so  decided 
a  part  against  Arius  as  others,  although  he  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  rank  himself  amongst  his  followers,  least  of  all  in  a 
religious  point  of  view.    So  much  the  more  gratifying  is  it  to 
find,  that  Athanasius  (de  syn.  Ar.  et  Sel.  c.  41  f.)  did  not  con- 
found men  of  Eusebius'  mode  of  thought  with  Arius,  as  did 
later  inquisitors,  but  regarded  them  as  brethren,  because  they 
accepted  the  entire  substance  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  did  not 
stumble  even  at  the  term  ouoovctov^  in  the  sense  of  wishing  to 
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Feprcfsent  the  Son  as  a  creature.  On  the  contraty,  they  derived 
Him  from  the  substance  of  the  Father  and  no  other,  and  be- 
lieved Him  to  be  the  true  Son  of  the  nature  of  the  Father, 
who,  as  Logos  and  Wisdom,  was  eternally  with  the  Father. 
That  Eusebius,  with  Origen  and  Pamphilus,  could  well  accept 
the  latter  determination,  we  have  shown  above.  Athanasius, 
with  the  equitable  judgment  he  pronounced  on  the  matter,  was 
right  in  taking  into  consideration  the  religious  convictions 
which  alone  could  have  produced  formulas  attributing  such 
lofty  attributes  to  Christ.  But  he  must  be  pronounced  to  have 
been  in  the  wrong,  if  we  regard  their  doctrine  merely  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  and  not  in  the  light  of  the  opinion  and 
tendency  they  really  entertained  in  their  inmost  heart.  Fixing 
our  eye  solely  on  the  former,  we  must  allow  that  they  were  con- 
stantly liable  to  fall  into  Arianism  ;  it  was,  therefore,  both 
necessary  and  highly  advantageous  for  the  doctrinal  progress 
of  the  Church,  that  Arius  should  make  his  appearance :  for  in 
him,  those  who  had  hitherto  held  an  indeterminate  position 
saw,  embodied  in  a  distinct  and  repellent  form,  principles  which 
they  had  no  intention  of  avowing  as  their  own,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  which  they  had  not  consciously  and  thoroughly 
enough  excluded,  and  were  thus  led  to  a  decision. 

,  Note  44,  page  231. 

Td,  re  {T/jfieia  ircana^  Sea  hrohiaev^  koI  ai  BvPtifi£L^  Seiici/uaiv 
avTov  Qeov  ivavOpoym^avra'  rcL  awajjL^irepa  roluuv  teitcmncu, 
Sti  0€^  fjv  <f>vc€^  Kol  eyhfCTo  av0poimo^  (fivtrci^  In  Galland. 
Bibl.  Yet.  PP.  T.  iv.  112,  another  passage  is  communicated 
from  the  Chjx)n.  Pasch.,  which  runs  as  follows: — *0  irdtni^ 
aopdrov  xal  aoparfy:  Krlceoa^  Sr^fiiovpyi^  koX  SeavrSnj^  6  fiovo' 
yeinj^  vlo^  /cal  \oyo^,  6  r^  HarpX  zeal  Tf3  afyi^  irveifian  awai' 
Sto94  KoX  ofjuHwauyi  tcaroL  rrjv  OeonjTOy  o  Kvp^o^  ^fjL&v  Kol  6eo9, 
^trjcoih  Xpiarb^y  cttI  t^  avpreXela  r&v  ala>v(op  tcarct  (rdptca 
re^OeU  ifc  rfj^  ofyla^  ipSo^ov  SecTrounf^  fniSnv  Oeoro/cov  koX 
aeiirapOevov,  koX  KarcL  ahJfieuaf  Oeoriicov  Mapia^y  teaX  M  7^9 
ryrji;  6<f>6€Ut  KoX  rot9  ofAOOvaloi^  Karh  rifv  avOpanroirjiTa  cof' 
Bpwroi^  &f;  avOpanro^  aXajOw  awai/aarpa^kp  etc.  This  pas- 
sage, however,  with  its  formulas,  betrays  too  clearly  a  post- 
Nestorian,  Eutychian  period,  to  permit  of  its  being  taken 
into  consideration  in  this  connection  (compare  the  Prolegg. 
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ad  Biblioth.  Yet.  PP.  T.  i.  cxxL).  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  regard  as  genuine  the  passage  (Gall.  L  c.  p.  108),  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Acts  of  the  Conncil  of  Ephesus, — ^^  Grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesos  Christ;  by  grace  are  we  saved;  it 
is  the  gift  of  God,  etc.  OeXij/jLori  O&ni  o  X0709  cap^  iyi- 
vero  Koi  ay^fiari  evpedeU  cb^  AvOpanra^  oif  KivreXel^iOff  r^ 
deinjTO^  ovSi  yap  Ufa  rfj^  Bwdfieoip^  airrov  ^  £0^179 — inroar^, 
imojdewra^  trXowrio^  &v,  rovro  iyivero,  oXXa  wa  koX  rhp  OopO' 
TOP  inrkp  fiii&v  T&v  ofiapTm'Xj&v  apoBi^ffra^,  SUaio^  tnrep  aSua»p 
airc99  ^fJM^  irpoaarfArfTf  r&  8e^,  ffavamffeh  fJthf  ct^tcl,  ^oMiroMf-' 
deU  Be  iTPevfiartJ*  In  another  passage,  he  says, — ^^The  incar- 
nation took  place  when  the  angel  spake  to  the  Virgin,  saying, 
*0  d€09  X0709  irapii  (notwithstanding)  riip  opBpo^  anrowrlap 
fcarcL  fiovXTfctv  roO  TTcarra  Zvpapivov  Karep^aaa<rdaA  Oeovy  yiyopev 
hf  fJMfrpa  1%  nrapdhfov  (rctp^y  p/qre  BerfOeh  rfj^  opSpo^  ipepyela^, 
fj  wapoixrUi^  ipepyiarepop  yelp  rov  avBpo^  ipejrohf<r€P  ^  rov  Oeov 
Bvpofu^y  irrur/cuia'aa'a  t§  nrapOhnp  aifp  r^  imKfjKuBorn,  arfltf 
irpevpuarir — Mention  may  farther  here  be  made  of  Enstathius 
of  Antioch  (about  325).  See  Galland.  Biblioth.  Yet.  PP.  T. 
iv.  573  (from  Theodor.  Dial.  1).  Christ's  true  descent,  sayft 
he,  is  not  from  Mary.  £Z  Bik  Aoyo^  icaX  Oeo^  ffp  ove/co^ey 
ira^a  rf>  warply  koI  ret  mfJLirapra  BC  airrov  yeyep^Ooi  ^o/a^, 
oifK  apa  yeyopep  i/c  yvpa^KO<:  6  &Py  koX  roi^  yeppfjprots;  airaaip 
airio^  &py  dW  Sarc  ttjp  fffvcip  Oeo^  airrdpKrf^y  aTreipo^y  airepir' 
iKnfTo^  in  yvpaud^  Bk  yiyopep  dpOpanro^  6  ip  r^  irapOePuep 
P'lfrpa  nrpevfiOTi  irayeU  of^itp.  One  of  his  favourite  designa^ 
tions  of  the  Logos  is,  o  ^vaei  rov  8&)v  vlo^.  Page  574  : — ^Paul 
does  not  say  that  we  shall  be  formed  like  the  Son  of  God,  but 
like  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  29).  *0  phf  yap 
vio^  ra  deia  lifi  irarptpa^  iperrf^  ypmpia-fjutra  ^>lpfap  eueiip  iari 
rov  warpo^y  iireiBtf  teaX  Sfwioi  i^  ofioUop  y€PPu>fj£Poiy  el/cope^  oi 
TtfCTOfiepoi  ^Kt&fopTCu  T&p  yeppffTopfop  oKofOet^,  The  image  of 
the  Son  is  the  man  whom  He  bore.  His  humanity  was  re» 
lated  to  the  Logos  as  the  wax  to  the  colours,  which,  although 
very  unlike  it,  are  painted  on  it.  His  sufferings  and  humilia^ 
tion  did  not  pertain  to  the  essence  of  the  Logos,  but  are  expli- 
cable solely  from  His  love.  By  no  means,  therefore,  6  X0709 
irrriicepro  r^  pSfiq^  icaOafirep  oi  trvKo^^opra^  Bo^d^ovc^  (that  is,  the 
Arians,  who  derived  the  subjection  of  Christ  under  the  law  of 
the  Old  Testament  from  His  subordinate  essence),  avrof;  &p  o 
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i^ofio^, — *AXX^  €1  teal  ix  rrj^  irapOhmv  rh  cofOpanrwov  ifffovov 
avdKafio»p  i^p€(T€y  KoiX  xnro  vofLov  iyiueroj  scarct  rc^  r&v  irpomo' 
TOKODP  a^ia^  KodapurOeU  (Luc.  ii.  21  f.)|  ovtc  avT09  Seo^ieva^  rf}^ 
TovTiov  yppfff>ila/i  inifia^  r^  Oepanrela^^  dXX*  Xya  rtj^  rov  vofiov 
SovXeliK  i^ayopd(rff  Toi>^  TreirpafUpov^  t§  Sl/cp  rfj^  apS^.  When 
it  is  said,  '^  Thej  crucified  the  Lord  of  gloiy  (Acts  ii.  36),  but 
the  same  hath  God  exalted  to  be  Lord  and  Christ,"  both  the 
sufferings  and  the  exaltation  refer^  not  to  the  Logos,  but  to  the 
man  Jesus,  who  might  well  be  termed  Lord  of  glory  (compare 
the  fragment  in  Theodor.  Dial.  3,  Galland.  L  c.  575,  576), 
aiTradk^  Xpurrov  ri  irvev^  ov  ieijcei  irdffo^  r^  Oelxp  irpoC' 
dftrreiv ;  nor  did  the  exaltation  concern  the  Logos  {tov  nrctOovra 
*Iff<roi/p  Kvpiov  hrohi<rtVy  kclL  ov  rifv  So^lav  oiSi  rhy  Aoyov  rov 
cofexaBev  Sxpvra  rf}^  Secirorela^  to  xparo^).  If  there  was  any 
defect,  any  weakness  (aa-deueia)  in  Him,  r^  cofOpmr^  raSra 
irpoaaprrqv  cueokovBov  elvcu  ^xiiq  rt?  hv^  airi  ye  Sff  r^  TrXi^pd- 
fiart  T^9  ffeorr/To^y  ^  TtjS  a^iMfum  T79  avwrdrm  'So^la^»  ^  r^ 
hrl  TTcarrtov  kotcL  HaSkjov  ypoj^fihfip  0e^,  The  sun,  a  visible 
body,  does  not  suffer,  although  it  is  compelled  to  witness  so 
much  that  passes  on  earth;  nor  does  it  go  out  of  its  path. 
Shall  we  then  believe,  t^j^  iamp/irov  Soif^lav  j(paiu€<r0aiy  tau 
fieraXKaTreiv  rifv  ^6aiVy  el  6  vai^  avrfi^  araup^  Trpoavjkovraiy 
fj  \vciv  inrofUifet — ij  tia^dopkv  {nroBe^erai;  aXKii  vcuTj(ei  fjLev 
6  i/€a)9,  1}  Bi  aKffXlSoDTo^  ovala  ircanaircunv  &j(pavTO^  rfjv 
d^iav  KoOetmiKep, 

Hierakas  also,  who  was  the  most  influential  and  learned 
ascetic  of  Egypt  about  the  year  300,  belongs  to  this  connection. 
Much  as  Epiphanius  finds  to  blame  in  him  (Hssr.  67),  he  praises 
him  for  not  coinciding  with  Origen  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,*  and  the  Spirit ;  and  for  really  believing  that  the  Son 
was  begotten  of  the  Father.  Arius  was  the  first — and  not  with- 
out a  certain  sort  of  astuteness — ^to  charge  him  with  heresy  in 
the  matter  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  To  him  we  owe  a 
more  precise  account  of  the  mode  in  which  he  conceived  the 
Son  to  be  related  to  the  Father  (Epiph.  hser.  69,  7).  He  was 
as  a  lamp  kindled  at  another ;  or,  Gt>d  is  as  a  torch  which  is 
divided  into  two  (&^  \lrxyay  airh  TjfjQfoVy  fj  &^  Xa/A7r<£&»  6 J9  Bvo ; 
compare  Athanas.  de  syn.  c.  16).  We  have  here  the  same 
diremption  of  God  into  Father  and  Son  as  in  the  case  of  Zeno ; 
the  same  fault  which  Arius  fiods  in  Sabellius  (see  above). 
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Hierakas  held  the  Spirit  to  be  as  nearly  like  as  possible  to  the 
Son,  but  at  tlie  same  time  subordinated  the  former  to  the  latter. 

Note  45,  page  232. 

This  is  implied  also  by  the  oldest  document  we  have  of 
AriuSy  to  wit,  his  letter  to  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  written  prior 
to  his  stay  with  him,  during  which  he  appears  to  have  written 
his  Thalia*  Alexander  has  driven  us  away,  says  he,  because 
we  do  not  agree  with  him  in  the  doctrine  which  he  publicly 
teaches : — ^^  Always  was  God,  always  the  Son ;  at  the  same 
time  is  the  Father,  at  the  same  time  the  Son ;  the  Son  exists  at 
one  and  the  same  time  with  the  unbegotten  God,  for  He  is  ever 
begotten,  unbegotten  begotten,  ar^hnnfrciyeinnjTo^  (this  is  natu- 
rally one  of  the  specious  conclusions  drawn  by  Arius) ;  in  no 
respect  is  GK)d  before  the  Son,  for  the  Son  is  derived  from  God 
Himself."  And  then,  after  appealing  to  Eusebius  of  Csesarea, 
Theodosius,  Paulinus,  Athanasius  in  Nazarbe,  Gregorius  and 
Aetius,  and  in  general  to  the  teachers  of  the  Oriental  Church, 
who  all,  with  the  exception  of  Philogonius,  Hellanicus,  and 
Macarius  (in  Jerusalem),  say,  that  God  avap^m*;  precedes  the 
Son ;  whilst  the  three  exceptions  term  the  Son  an  ipevytfy  irpo- 
fioKil  afyhnnjTo^j  he  proceeds  to  give  his  own  doctrine. 

NoTB  46,  page  233. 

Compare  Arius'  ^'  Ep.  ad  Alex."  in  Epiph.  and  Athan.  L  c 
In  this  latter  he  gives  the  following  f urdier  remarkable  testi- 
mony to  Alexander : — ^That  he  had  frequently,  in  the  Church 
and  in  assemblies,  refuted  those  who  taught  such  doctrines. 
Preceding  are  the  words, — "  To  be  rejected  is  top  6vra  irporepop^ 
varepov  yepinjOevra  ^  hnicriaOhna  eh  vtov;"  that  testimony, 
therefore,  refers  perhaps  merely  to  the  fact  that  Alexander  had 
frequently  controverted  those  who  supposed  that  the  Son  had 
being  prior  to  His  generation  or  to  His  suppletory  creation. 
What  else  can  this  refer  to,  than  to  the  circumstance  that  Alex- 
ander rejected  also  the  view  entertained  by  many  older  writers, 
who  conceived  indeed  that  the  Son  had  a  certain  potential  and 
eternal  being  in  the  Father,  but  still  represented  Him  as  first 
proceeding  forth  from  God  for  the  creation  of  the  world  ? 
Without  doubt,  therefore,  Alexander  was  unwilling  to  separate 
the  genesis  of  the  hypostasb  of  the  Son  from  Hb  deity,  which 
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existed  eternally  in  the  Father ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  endea- 
Youred  so  to  conjoin  the  eternal  divine  essence  of  the  Son  with 
His  hypostasis,  that  the  latter  should  be  coetemal  with  the  foiw 
men  But  when  Arias  denied  that  theory  of  Tertollian's,  he 
did  it  with  a  different  purpose  from  Alexander.  The  latter 
aimed  at  doing  away  with  the  interweaving  of  the  Son  with  the 
world,  and  the  subordination  essentially  therein  involved ;  he 
therefore  removed  the  yimnjcis  of  the  Son  into  eternity,  substi- 
tuting, in  the  place  of  ^^  potentia"  and  ^^  actus,"  either  the  eternal 
^^  actus,"  or,  at  all  events,  the  idea  that  the  one  is  eternally  con« 
tained  in  the  other.  Arius,  on  the  contrary,  in  denying  the 
eternal  ^potentia"  of  the  Son  in  God,  aim'ed  at  dobglway 
with  the  last  trace  of  His  eternity.  He  was  to  have  no  essential 
root  in  God. 

Note  47,  page  239. 

Or.  1,  6  i—EOfiicev  iv  r§  OcSKeltfy  »9  &pa  icaX  r^  vif  o  war^p 
aopoTO^  inrdp)(ei,  /cai  ovre  opfv  oSre  ytvwrteeof  reKeiu^  koX  cucpifiw 
Bvuartu  6  "kiyo^  top  iavrov  irarifxi*  aXKit  xai  h  ytvAa-Ket  mlL  t 
fiKiirei,  avoKo^mf;  rok  IBtoi^  fUrpoi^  olBe  teaX  ffkeireiy  &<nr€p  koX 
^fieU  yufclxj'KOfJtep  xarii,  rffv  IBltuf  hwofuv.  KaX  yitp  icaX  o  vJ09, 
ifnfCLP,  ov  fiovov  Tov  iraripa  cucpifiw^  ov  ycvwrKetr  Xehrei  yhp  avrf» 
ek  TO  KOTiiKafiear  aXXh  koX  avro^  6  vw  t^p  iavrov  ovalap  ovk  otSe 
Kot  Sti  /lefiepuTfiipiu  t§  (f)wr€iy  /ail  aire^eponphfcu^  koL  afrecypir- 
piaphnu,  KciX  aXKorpio^  koX  ap4roj(pl  eiaip  aXX^Xa>y  ai  oinrliu 
TOV  irarpo^  koI  tov  viov^  mi  rot)  &f(ov  irP€vp4Mro^t  koX  a^  avro^ 
iif>6iy^T0y  oPOfiotoi  irapmop  aKkriK»p  rcik  ri  owrloi^  koX  Z6^ai^ 
wXp  hr  arreipop.  The  axiom  thereby  is  always, — ^that  every* 
thing  which  is  not  God,  is  essentially  foreign  and  unlike  to  God 
(/ear  owrlav  ^hwu).  If  the  entire  world  is  so  essentially  foreign 
to  God,  the  Son  also  must  be  so  (leor^  iravra  ovifMio^  r^  tov 
irarpi^  oiftrUui  koX  IhUnrqrai) ;  and  must  be  classed  with  things 
that  have  been  brought  into  existence,  with  creatures  (£8109 
cZmu),  of  which  he  is  one.  De  Syn.  15 : — ^'  That  which  has  a 
beginning,  is  plainly  unable  either  to  embrace  or  to  know  Him, 
who  is  without  beginning  (ip^epiva^eu  fj  ipnrepihpa^aaOcu)*^ 

Note  48,  page  247. 

The  Nicene  Creed  runs  in  the  revised  form,  given  by  Hahn 
(1.  c.  105-107),  as  follows : — Hurrevop^ep  m  hfa  Oeop  nrarepa 
VOL.  II.  2  I 
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iramoKparopOy  iravre^v  opar&p  re  teaX  aoparmv  irovqrifv*  Kal  w 
fva  Kvpiov  ^Ifjcovv  Xpurrovy  rov  vlov  rov  OeoVf  yaanjOhrra  ex 
roO  trarpo^  fMvofyevrjy  rovrioTtv  ix  t$9  ovaUui  rov  irarpo^y  Q^v 
i/c  Oeot,  ^£9  i/c  ifMsro^y  Qehv  aXffOivov  €k  Geov  aS/qOivovj  yetnnf' 
Oeura  ov  rrroiffOarra,  ofjLoowrtov  r^  irarplj  Si  o£  rh  iraura  iyeueroy 
rh  re  hf  r^  ovpav&  seal  rd,  hri  rf}^  7^9'  rov  BC  ^pm  rov^  avdpe^ 
TTOV^  Kal  SiA  TtfP  ^fjberipav  aoyrqplav  teareXJOovra  /cai  capsu^arra 
sou  hHwOpfoirqacanOj  iraBovra  icdX  ioHurrSana  r^  rplrrf  ^fiepa, 
Kol  aveKJBovra  eh  to^  oifpavoisy  koX  €p)(pfievov  Kpufoi  ^SnrnK  fcal 
vexpov^.  KaX  eh  to  aryiov  irvevfia.  Toif^  Be  "Kiyovra^y  art  fjv 
vore  &re  ovie  f/Vj  xdi  'rrplpyeinnfOfjvai  ovk  ^,  koX  Stl  i^  ovk  Svtwv 
eyevero,  fj  i^  eripa^  {nrocToaetoi^  fj  owrla/i  if>daK0VTa^  elvaij  ^ 
KTurrhVf  rpeirrivj  fj  aSXouarov  rov  viov  rov  0eovy  avaJBefiarC^ 
fl  Ka0o\ixif  i/cKXffa-la.  The  two  main  positions  of  Anus — of 
which  the  drift  of  the  one  was  the  temporal  origin  of  the  Son ; 
of  the  other.  His  creation  out  of  nothing — were  excluded  bj  the 
double  affirmative  significance  of  the  term  opjoovaiovj  whose  two 
meanings,  however,  probably  found  their  unity  in  the  fact  that 
both  Father  and  Son  are  equally  truly  the  essential  being  ;  for 
which  reason,  they  must  both  be  coexistent  or  coetemal,  and  of 
like  substance.  Compare,  on  the  double  force  of  ofjLOoAno^, 
Athan.  de  Syn.  41,  48,  52. 

NoTB  49,  page  253. 

C.  9 : — Stnfi£a>v  yhp  o  \0709,  iri  aXXoK  oxfic  &v  XuOeitf  r&v 
avOpmrtov  fi  if>$ophy  el  fiif  SiA  rov  irdproi^  airoOaveivj  oBcanvrov 
SvTOy  Kal  rov  irarpo^  vibvy  rovrov  eveKCif  ro  hwdiieifov  airoBavetv 
eavr^  Xofifidvei  a&fjuiy  ha  rovro  rov  iirl  wamwf  Xoyov  puercLka'^ 
fiov  carrX  nrdvrwv  ucavotf  yhnfTM  r^  Baudnpj  KoiX  hik  rov  hfoualf- 
cavra  Tioyov  aif>0aprov  Biafieivrfy  koX  Xoiirov  a^rh  irdvrtov  ^  fftOopk 
rravcffroA  t§  t^v  avaaraaew  xapiri^  "OOev  &i  Upeiov  kcIX  0vpui 
fravro^  iKevOepov  cirCKoVy  h  axno^  eavr^  Skafie  a-Afui  rrpoaarpav 
eh  davarovy  awo  irdinfov  evOif^  r&v  op4>uov  tjifydvi^e  rov  Oavarov 
r^  wpoaif)opf  rov  KardXXqKov.  ^Tirkp  vdvra^  yap  &v  6  X0709 
rov  O'eovy  eucora)^  rov  hivrov  vahv  koX  ro  <ratp4xn9o6v  Spyapov 
'H'poadywv  avri^^v^ov  inrep  irdvr^v,  eirkripov  ro  o^Ckipievov  iv 
r^  0avdr^'  koX  ojrroi?  cwa^v  SiA  rot;  opLoiov  roX^  nrStaw  0  &f>0ap' 
T09  rov  6eov  v&^j  eUorto^  roif^  vdvra^  iveBvaev  a(f>0apa'iav  iv  r^ 
wepX  r»j9  cuvaarda&o^  hrarfyekia.  C.  22 : — Tov  Oavarov  eh 
dvalpeaiv  wepcip^ive,  Kol  rhv  BiBop^evov  Oavarov  xnrep  r$9  iravro^v 
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comfpla^  ScirevBe  rekei&acu.  Ov  rbv  iavrov  Bauofrovy  iXKii  rbv 
T&v  avOpwTTCDV  fjXBe  T€Kei&a'4U  6  awnjp'  oOev  ov/c  iZitp  Qa»artf 
ovK  eZj^e  7^/},  $b>^  &ir  am-erlBero  rh  aAfia^  oXX^  top  vapic  r&v 
avdpdnrav  iSexjerOy  Xva  kox  tovtov  hf  t^  eavrov  ato/uiTi  vpoaeK' 
dovra  TeKeov  i^a^xtvUrg.  Compare  21,  37.  Similar! j  also  c. 
20 : — The  main  cause  of  ELis  appearance  was  the  common  guilt 
of  humanity,  which  demanded  payment.  Wherefore  inrkp  vop- 
rtov  Tr)v  Bvalav  avk^pev  oanX  vraantnv  rov  eavrov  vaiv  eh  Bdva- 
TOP  irapaBiZov^y  Xva  rov^  fiep  irdvra^  dinnrevdvvov^  xal  iXjevOepov^ 
Try:  ap^alw;  Trapafiaa-eco^  irovqar^  Bel^  Bi  eavrov  teal  davdrov 
Kpelrrova^  dirapj^v  r7;9  t&v  oKcov  avaxrrdaea^  to  IBiov  a&fjM 
a^OapTov  eirtSei^/cvv/ievo^s*  And  af terwards,  ibid. : — Through 
the  union  with  the  Logos  (jy  hrifida-ec  tov  Xoyov  ek  airro)  two 
wonderful  things  met  in  the  same  being ;  otitc  6  vdvrtov  Odvor- 
T09  iv  TfiS  KVpiOK^  a<i>/JuiTi  hrkTipovTOj  teal  6  ddvaTO^  teal  ^  f^oph 
hih  TOV  awovra  Xoyov  i^tf^vl^ero* 

Note  50,  page  270. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how,  under  the  hands  of  these  Arians, 
who  fought  in  so  abstract  a  manner  for  the  infinitude,  the 
absoluteness  of  God,  God  was  reduced  to  an  individual  shut  up 
in  Himself,  that  is,  substantially  to  a  single  finite  being.  In 
this  is  rooted  the,  not  ^^bold,"  but  cool  (nicht  kiihne,  aber 
kiihle)  and  irreligious  assertion  of  Eunomius,  that  he  knew 
God  even  as  God  knew  Himself.  If  the  divine  essence  is 
nothing  more  than  the  abstractly  simple  independence  of  the 
primitive,  fixed,  ungenerated  Monad;  and  if,  by  applying  this 
meagre  category  to  the  idea  of  God,  all  higher  categories  are 
anticipatorily  excluded,  it  is  a  small  or  even  a  trivial  thing 
thoroughly  to  know  such  a  God.  And  the  teachers  of  the 
Church  had  a  thorough  right  to  maintain,  in  opposition  to  him, 
the  iucomprehensibleness  of  God.  In  addition  to  this,  Baur 
ought,  for  the  sake  of  historical  completeness,  to  have  added, 
that  they  defended  the  cognizableness  of  God  in  the  Son,  in 
opposition  to  Arius : — ^it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  they  aimed  at 
taking  a  middle  course  between  the  timidity  of  the  one  and  the 
defiance  of  the  other  class  of  heretics ;  both  which  lead  to  the 
same  result,  to  wit,  to  the  denial  to  man  of  any  actual  knowledge 
of  God. — Still  more  mistaken  is  it  to  reduce  the  teachers  of 
the  Church  back  to  Platonism,  the  Arians  to  the  philosophy  of 
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Aristotle ;  for,  amongst  tlie  teachers  of  the  Chnrch  also,  were 
some  who  had  received  an  Aristotelian  training.  The  questions 
considered  were,  on  the  contrary,  new ;  and  neither  Eonomios* 
doctrine  of  the  creation,  nor  that  of  the  Son,  nor  that  of  God, 
can  be  said  to  be  Aristotelian.  And  these  are  the  doctrines  in 
question.  These  unspeculatiire  men,  who  employed  the  simple 
dialectic  of  the  understanding,  were  entirely  destitute  of  the 
Aristotelian  irpSnov  KivcvVy  which  moves  itself.  Their  concep- 
tibn  of  God  was  that  of  the  abstractly  simple  ^Oi^,  which  we 
find  in  Neo-PIatonism ;  the  Church,  on  the  contrary,  which 
demands  that  room  be  left  for  motion  and  distinctions,  opposed 
that  conception,  and  ever  more  completely  freed  itself  from  its 
influence.  But  at  this  ^Ov  an  empty  abstract  idea  of  God 
arrives  in  every  age;  and  in  the  ^^£tre  supreme*'  of  the  last 
century  no  one  wQl  fail  to  discern  the  same  fundamental 
thought.  Although,  therefore,  I  grant  that  the  Arians  were 
trained  in  the  Aristotelian  dialectic,  and,  on  the  ground  of  the 
empirical  feature  common  to  both,  recognise  a  relationship  be- 
tween them ;  I  consider  it  rather  adapted  to  promote  confusion 
than  an  understanding  of  the  matter,  more  to  resemble  play  than 
sober  inquiry,  to  seek,  as  Baur  does,  to  class  the  Arians  and  their 
opponents  in  the  Church  as  Aristotelians  and  Platomsts. 

Note  51,  page  270. 

Catech.  11,  12.  His  designating  the  Logos  eternal  BUgh 
Priest,  the  Father  the  apr)^  of  the  entire  deity,  which  is  the 
head  also  of  the  Logos,  and  his  esteeming  the  unity  of  God  to 
be  preserved  by  the  Father,  from  whom  alone  divinity  proceeds, 
are  slight  further  traces  of  his  Semi-Arianism.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  confesses  that  the  Son  was  Son  of  God,  not  by  adop- 
tion, but  by  nature, — the  only-begotten  One,  because  He  has 
no  brother,  no  one  equal  to  Himself.  For,  on  the  contrary,  all 
others  become  sons  through  Him,  by  means  of  adoption.  '^He 
did  not  rise  from  the  condition  of  a  servant  to  sonship ;  but 
was  brought  forth  by  an  unsearchable  act  of  generation ;  He 
was  not  first  another,  who  then  became  other  than  He  had 
been.''  On  the  question  of  the  mode  of  this  generation  he  lajrs 
down  merely  negative  determinations:  that  it  took  place  and 
is  to  be  believed,  he  will  endeavour  to  show,  not  how.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe,  in  his  case,  how  Semi-Arianism  was  led 
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on  to  the  recognition  of  the  coetemality  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  by  following  out  the  idea — ^In  the  production  of  the 
Son,  who  was  not  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  His  essence,  God 
is  not  to  be  supposed  subjected  to  the  limits  of  time*  If  time 
is  absolutely  to  be  denied  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son  be  of  the 
essence  of  the  Father,  no  interval  can  be  conceiyed  to  have 
existed  between  the  being  of  the  Father  and  that  of  the  Son, 
but  the  latter  must  proceed  eternally  forth  from  the  essence  of 
God.  From  which  it  follows,  strictly  speaking,  that  this  gene- 
ration cannot  have  been  the  work  of  one  moment,  which  never 
happened  again,  but  must  be  eternally  going  on,  even  as  light 
constantly  proceeds  from  Ught.  Athanasius  gives  distinct  ex- 
pression thereto ;  Cyrill  also  approximates  to  this  idea  of  Origen, 
when  he  asserts  that  the  words,  ^^  This  day  have  I  begotten  thee,'' 
must  be  understood  of  the  eternal  to-day«  At  the  same  time, 
we  find  also  expressions  of  an  opposite  tendency ;  for  example, 
when  he  says,  ^'  Far  more  rapidly  than  we  produce  words  and 
thoughts,  did  He  generate  the  Son."  In  this  case,  the  genera- 
tion is  again  represented  as  a  single  act.  He  describes  the  act 
of  generation  more  precisely  as  follows : — ^^  The  Father  did  not 
generate  the  Son,  as  a  master  begets  his  pupil  by  his  teachings, 
or  as  we  Gliristians  are  made  His  children  by  enlightenment. 
Nor,  again,  as  the  spirit  of  man  begets  words;  for,  whereas 
sounds  are  scattered,  Gbrist  is  a  consistent  and  living  word ; 
not  spoken  by  the  lips  and  then  again  dissolved,  but  continually 
born  of  the  Father  in  an  unutterable  manner  and  with  an  in- 
dependent being.  Whilst  generating,  the  Father  is  neither 
unconscious,  nor  does  He  proceed  by  choice  and  reflection ;  for 
to  say  that  He  does  not  know  and  love  Him  whom  He  begets, 
would  be  godless ;  and  no  less  godless,  to  represent  Him  as  first 
considering  a  long  time  and  then  generating,  seeing  that  He 
never  was  without  Son.  We  have  not  two  unbegotten  beings, 
nor  again  two  only-begotten  ones ;  but  one  is  the  unbegotten 
Father,  who  has  no  Father;  the  other  is  the  eteitaal  Son,  bom 
of  the  Father.  The  Begetter  neither  robs  Himself,  nor  con- 
verts Himself  into  the  Begotten;  and  the  Begotten  lacks  nothing. 
Not  the  Father  became  man,  nor  did  He  suffer  for  us ;  but  the 
Son,  whom  the  Father  sent  to  suffer  for  us.  Let  us  then  neither 
estrange  Father  and  Son  from  each  other,  nor  combine  the  two 
to  a  Sonfatherhood  (Sohnvaterschaft) ;  let  us  rather  walk  in  the 
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royal  road,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left. 
We  will  not  call  the  Son  Father,  in  order  thus  to  honour  Him 
the  more ;  nor,  with  the  notion  of  doing  honour  to  the  Father, 
will  we  regard  the  Son  as  a  creature ;  but  let  the  one  Father 
be  worshipped  through  the  one  Son,  and  the  worship  not  be 
divided.*'  This,  therefore,  is  all  that  he  demands, — ^that  the 
unity  be  not  reduced  to  uniformity,  and  the  distinction  be  not 
converted  into  separation ;  for  the  rest,  he  refrains  from  more 
precise  determinations,  and  declares,  if  not  a  progressive  know* 
ledge  of,  yet  a  full  and  satisfactory  insight  into,  the  nature  of 
this  generation,  to  be  impossible.    (Catech.  11.) 

This  eternal  Word  now,  begotten  before  all  JSons  without 
mother,  took  upon  Himself  in  these  last  days  a  body  from  the 
Virgin,  without  father.  To  worahip  a  mei«  man  would  be 
idolatry ;  but  quite  as  perverse  would  it  be  to  designate  Christ 
simply  God.  If  Christ,  who  is  God,  did  not  assume  humanity, 
we  are  far  from  redemption.  The  causes  of  the  incarnation 
were  the  following: — ^Man  was  the  noblest  creature,  having 
been  made,  not  by  the  mere  command,  but  by  the  hands  of 
God.  In  six  days  was  the  world  created — the  world  for  the 
sake  of  man,  who  is  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  But, 
moved  by  envy,  the  devil  cast  this  noblest  of  all  creatures  out 
of  paradise ;  the  human  race  became  constantly  more  wicked. 
Deep  were  the  wounds  of  humanity;  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  there  was  no  soundness  in  it ;  its 
wounds  were  not  attended  to;  they  were  not  anointed  nor 
dressed.  Then  God,  hearkening  unto  the  prayer  of  the  pro* 
phets,  sent  His  Son,  the  Lord  and  Physician,  from  heaven.  To 
eveiy  one  of  My  warriors,  saith  He,  I  will  give  the  royal  seal 
which  I  won  by  My  wrestlings  on  the  cross,  that  he  may  bear 
it  on  his  forehead.  Where  sin  abounded,  there  did  grace  muck 
more  abound.  Our  Lord  must  needs  suffer,  but  without  the 
devil  recognising  Him ;  for  had  he  recognised  Him,  he  would 
not  have  approached  Him.  His  body  thus  became  a  bait  of 
death ;  so  that  when  the  dragon  expected  to  swallow  up  it,  he 
was  rather  compelled  to  give  up  those  whom  he  had  swallowed. 
Again,  men  had  heathenishly  worshipped  God  in  human  forms ; 
God  now  became  truly  a  man,  in  order  that  the  imagination 
(the  self-made  service  of  God)  might  cease.  It  was  further 
necessary  for  Him  to  be  with  us,  to  become  like  us,  in  order 
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that  we  might  be  able  to  lay  hold  on,  to  enjoy,  to  trust  Him. 
Daniel  conid  not  be  quickened  till  a  human  hand  touched 
him :  so  did  it  behove  the  Physician  to  be  present,  the  Lord  to 
eat  with  us  as  He  ate  with  Abraham ;  for  we  could  not  have 
borne  His  naked  dei^  (Cat.  12). 

Note  52,  page  271. 

Compare  Klose's  ^^  Gkschichte  und  Lehre  des  Marcellus  und 
Photinus,"  Hamburg  1837.  The  fragments  of  Marcellus  are 
collected  in  the  Marcelliana,  etc.  of  Bettberg,  Gottingen  1794. 
Compare  Epiphan.  hser.  72;  Theodor.  hssr.  fab.  2, 10;  Basilii 
M.  Ep.  52  (Ed.  Paris  1638,  T.  iii.  80) ;  Hilarius,  fragm.  1-3. 
Above  all,  Eusebius'  ^^Libri  duo  adv.  Marc.,"  of  which  the 
'^  Libri  tres  de  ecdesiast.  theol."  are  a  continuation,  belong  to 
this  connection.  The  Eastern  Church  held  him  for  heterodox, 
especially  since  the  appearance  of  Photius;  even  Athanaaius 
denied  him  fellowship.  See  Elose  1.  c.  pp.  17  ff.  Hilarius  and 
Epiphanius  hesitate,  but  still  incline  to  condemn  him.  The 
charge  of  Samosatenism  brought  by  Arians  and  semi-Arians  was 
unjust,  as  fairer  thinkers  have  allowed*  After  his  resignation  al 
Constantinople,  in  the  year  336,  he  betook  himself  with  a  Con- 
fession of  Faith  to  Julius  in  Bome :  it  was  so  framed  that  Mar« 
cellus  could  continue  to  hold  his  own  view,  and  yet  deceive 
others.  He  does  not  say  that  he  believes  in  the  eternal  Sony 
but  refers  the  being  always  with  God  to  the  Logos.  At  the 
close,  he  speaks  of  the  eternal  duration  of  the  kingdom,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  words  may  be  referred  to  the  Father  or 
the  Son ;  indeed,  the  Father  is  mentioned  immediately  before 
these  words.    The  Confession  of  Faith  is  given  by  Epiphanius* 

Note  53,  page  286. 

His  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  does  not  appear  to  have  differed 
from  that  of  Marcellus ;  indeed,  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should.  The  Dyad,  with  which  Marcellus  really  contented 
himself,  between  the  silent  and  speaking  God,  he  did  not  need 
to  let  drop.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  he  might  have  found  a 
similar  place  to  that  assigned  Him  by  Marcellus,  who  designates 
Him  a  secondary  expansion  (Theodor.  Hser.  fab.  2,  10,  nrapiic* 
retail  T^  iKToaem^y  a  branch)  of  that  expansion  which  waa 
contained  in  the  Son.    Only  the  latter,  Photinus  was  compelled 
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to  describe  rather  as  an  influence  on,  than  a  dwelling  in,  Christ. 
As  to  the  mode  in  which  Photinus  passes  over  to  the  humanity 
of  Christ,  from  a  passage  in  Epiph.  hser.  71,  we  might  surmise 
that  he  represented  it  as  being  brought  to  pass  by  means  of  a 
conversion  of  God  into  man  (compare  Hilarios,  de  syn.  38,  xi.)* 
This  information,  which  is  indirectly  sustained  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  he  is  so  frequently  styled  a  Sabellian,  might  in 
itself,  according  to  what  has  been  set  forth  above,  be  correct, 
and  would  only  presuppose  that  Photinus,  with  the  view,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  instating  the  humanity  of  Christ  in  its  rights 
(which  he  declares  to  have  been  his  intention),  and,  on  the 
other  hand  (in  agreement  with  the  influence  still  exerted  on 
him  by  Marcellus),  of  drawing  in  the  divine  Swctfu^y  repre* 
sented  this  StW^^  as  converting  itself,  that  is,  as  reducing 
itself  to  the  potence  which,  became  the  man  Jesus*  By  his 
virtue,  this  man  raised  himself  up  to  deity ;  and  thus  the 
deity,  or  divine  power,  which  had  lowered  itself  to  a  potence  in 
the  complete  humanity  of  Christ,  attained  again  to  its  original 
actuality.  But  although  Photinus  was  by  no  means  alone  in 
entertaining  such  a  theory,  it  is  scarcely  reconcilable  there- 
with, that  others  should  speak  of  him  as  rejecting  all  conversion 
and  change  on  the  part  of  God.  Compare. especially  Vi^. 
Taps.  Dial.  adv.  Arianos,  Sabell.  et  Photin.  1,  4 ; — ^^  Ceterum 
Deus  inviolabilis  et  immensus  non  ex  se  alium  genuit,  nee  ipse 
unquam  genitus  f  uit  ut  merito  de  se  filium  habere  aut  ipse  sibi 
filius  esse  credatur.  (He  ratlier  designated  the  one  God  Xoto- 
mrwp  in  imitation  of  the  Sabellian  viarrarmpj  avoiding,  how- 
ever, the  hypostasis  which  might  lie  in  the  word  Son.)  Sed 
est  unions  et  singnlaris  nee  generando  passioni  obnoxius,  nee 
se  ipsum  protendendo  cumulatus,  nee  suam  in  ^nrgine  portionem 
derivando  divisioni  subjectus.^  Independently  of  this  passage 
in  Yigilius,  his  opposition  to  Sabellius,  against  whom  he  ad- 
vances it  as  a  reproach,  that  he  represents  the  essence  of  God 
as  expanding  itself,  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  a  conversion 
or  division  of  God.  With  Marcellus,  he  restricts  this  expan- 
sion to  the  divine  activity.  Opposed  thereto  is  also  the  assump- 
tion of  a  true  birth  from  Mary,  and  of  the  eternal  duration  of 
the  humanity.  For  this  reason  I  coincide  with  Elose,  who 
characterizes  the  above  statement  of  Epiphanius  as  erroneous 
(p.  79).     Epiphanios  was,  perhaps,  led  astray  by  Anathemat. 
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xi.  of  the  Synod  of  Sirmium  (of  the  year  351,  in  Hilar*  de  syn. 
I.  c.)y  which  he  may  have  referred  to  Photinofl,  as  others  did 
whereas,  according  to  Ellose's  probable  view,  it  may  have  been 
a  justification,  as  far  as  Photinos  was  concerned. — ^This  Synod 
anathematized  also  both  the  application  of  the  idea  of  the  X0709 
irpo^puci^  and  ivBuiBero^  to  the  Son,  and  the  doctrine  of  a 
^Milatatio"  and  ^^contractio"  of  God. 

Note  54,  page  330. 

Banr  indeed  assigns  them  an  entirely  different  task  from 
that  to  which  they  actually  did,  and  were  compelled,  to  devote 
themselves.  In  his  opinion,  they  ought  to  have  described  the 
world  as  the  Son  of  God ;  and  finding  that,  instead  of  doing  so, 
they  repudiated  the  notion  as  heathenish,  he  has  no  alternative, 
but  to  look  upon  the  second  and  third  centuries  as  further  ad- 
vanced than  the  fourth.  For  the  former  had  not  yet  attained 
a  dear  perception  of  the  distinction  between  God  and  the  world ; 
in  the  Son,  many  regarded  the  world  as  still  mmediately  or 
physically  one  with  God.  And  the  heathen  philosopher  Celsus 
had  formed  a  still  more  complete  conception  of  1M9  unity  of 
God  and  the  world  already,  in  the  second  century.  Now,  as 
the  aim  of  the  Church,  during  the  history  of  its  doctrine  of 
the  Trinily,  was  to  overcome  both  the  Jewish  and  heathenish 
conception  of  God,  and  above  all,  to  render  it  complete  in  itself, 
and  then  to  derive  the  world  (because  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
to  the  essence  of  God  in  Himself)  from  the  mil  of  the  essentially 
perfect  God ;  the  entire  doctrine,  in  its  further  phases,  is  for  Dr 
Baur  one  mass  of  confusion.  The  Nicene  Council  having  ex- 
cluded the  Hellenic  conception  of  God,  the  Church  from  this 
time  onwards  is,  in  his  view,  on  a  false  track.  A  few  heretics 
alone  can  be  said  to  have  seen  the  truth  from  afar,  and  some 
>f  the  teachers  of  the  Church  to  have  given  utterance,  at  all 
events  in  the  form  of  suggestive  questions,  to  sentiments  more 
desirable  to  hear.  That  a  historian  thus  at  the  very  outset 
takes  up  a  polemical  position  towards  the  centnd-point  of  the 
efforts  of  the  teachers  of  the  Church,  scarcely  needs  mentioning ; 
we  can  well  understand  also,  that  such  a  position  must  bring 
with  it  a  perennial  feeling  of  discontent  with  the  entire  work  of 
ihe  teachers  of  the  Church  (that  is,  in  reality  with  the  entire 
course  of  the  history  of  die  doctrine),  w^ch  is  not  likely  to 
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f  ortlier  the  true  understanding  of  the  matter.  Onr  great  aim 
ought  to  be,  to  penetrate  to  the  very  centre  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Church  Fathers,  and  thus  historically  to  comprehend  why  the 
heathenish  conception  of  God  neither  did  nor  could  satisfy 
them;  further,  to  consider  the  endless  contradictions  which 
marked  the  conception  of  God  laid  down  by  heathenish  philo- 
sophers ;  and  therefore,  not  to  cease  criticism  here,  but  to  do 
honour  to  that  criticism  which  was  pronounced  in  so  grand  a 
manner  by  history.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  treat  that  heathenish 
idea  of  God,  without  further  inquiry,  without  even  giving  it 
an  essentially  new  turn,  as  the  self-evidently  true  one,  we  take 
up  a  point  of  view  which,  though  clearly  too  self-contradictory 
to  allow  of  our  feeling  contented  with  it,  leads  to  our  examining 
the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  light  of  princi- 
ples foreign  to  itself*  The  natural  consequence  whereof  is,  that 
our  criticism  of  the  individual  phsenomena  of  the  History  of 
Dogmas,  instead  of  coinciding,  as  it  should,  with  the  criticism 
pronounced  by  the  history  itself,  and  with  the  positive  advances 
made  by  the  dogma,  is  in  conflict  with  the  judgment  of  history 
at  all  the  points  at  which  the  Church  gives  judgment,  and  there- 
fore remains  alien  from  the  heart  of  the  matter  itself.  Regard* 
ing  the  subject  from  the  centre  of  tlie  movement,  the  sole  strength 
of  that  method  of  procedure  appears  to  consist  in  looking  at 
things  separately  which  are  really  connected  with  each  other, 
and  in  then  taking  advantage  of  the  isolation  to  strike  each  down 
in  succession.  A  notable  illustration  thereof  is  furnished  by 
Dr  Baur,  1.  c.  pp.  443-470,  where,  by  bringing  to  view  now 
solely  this,  and  then  solely  that  aspect,  he  makes  Basilius, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  first  Tritheites,  then 
Monarchians  or  Sabellians,  and  finally  appears  to  rest  in  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  Subordinatianists.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  charge  of  Subordinatianism  (p.  326).  As  to  the 
two  other  charges,  one  would  suppose  that,  at  all  events,  if  the 
first  were  brought  against  these  men,  they  would  escape  the 
second  and  opposite  one,  especially,  when  we  find  Dr  Baur 
himself,  in  8ev^p»«ag^ ;  e^bg  his  respect  for  the  great, 
ness  of  their  mind.  In  the  case  of  heretics,  he  frequently  suc- 
ceeds in  happily  pointing  out  a  connection  between  things  ap- 
parently contradictory :  we  are  therefore  justified  lA  asking, — 
firstly,  whether  the  position  taken  up  beforehand  towards  the 
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doctrinal  development  of  the  Church,  or  the  nature  of  that  de- 
velopment itself,  famishes  an  explanation  of  the  constant  charge 
of  inconsistency  f  and  secondly,  why,  in  the  case  of  the  teachers 
of  the  Ghnrch,  no  attempt  whatever  is  made  to  reconcile  ap^ 
parendy  contradictory  elements,  to  distinguish  the  fixed  goal 
and  the  immoveable  kernel  of  their  doctrine,  from  its  moveable 
and,  in  part,  still  fluctuating  elements,  and  thus  to  view  their 
efforts  in  their  very  centre  and  motive  principle  t  In  the  main, 
then,  it  is  not  at  all  the  fault  of  these  men,  if  they  appear  to  be 
Tritheites  and  Sabellians  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  especially 
as  it  is  only  through  making  an  inadmissible  use  of  passages 
which  speak  of  the  difference  of  the  hypostases,  and  of  the  divine 
unity,  that  Dr  Baur  has  succeeded  in  setting  them  forth  in  the 
light  in  which  they  appear*  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  translate 
the  important  term  ISioTf/^  (distinctive  characteristic),  as  applied 
to  the  hypostases,  by  ^^  quality^  or  -attribute,"  whereas  these 
men  call  the  divine  attributes  iroiorf]T€9,  and  unweariedly  re- 
peat that  all  the  irotoTfire^  belong  to  each  of  the  hypostases — 
not,  however,  the  IBUnfnj^ ;  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  show  them 
to  be  Sabellians.  And  so,  if  from  the  simile  of  the  rainbow 
employed  by  Basilius  (see  Baur  1.  c.  p.  469),  we  draw  the  con- 
clusion, that  as  the  one  light  appears  in  the  rainbow  in  different 
colours,  even  so  God  ^'  appears"  differently  in  the  three  persons ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  supposing 
that  Basilius  regarded  the  different  colours  of  the  rainbow  as 
objectively  different  modes  of  existence  of  the  one  light ;  for- 
getting, at  the  same  time,  that  Ghregory  of  Nyssa  also  uses  the 
simile,  and  further,  how  strongly,  for  example,  Basilius  (Ep.  52) 
requires  not  merely  that  the  sword  be  drawn  against  Arians, 
but  also  that  Sabellians  be  formally  rejected.  Precisely  the 
same  course  must  be  adopted  by  Dr  Baur  in  order  to  make  them 
out  Tritheites ;  both  in  regard  to  the  image  of  the  three  suns, 
and  the  comparison  with  the  plurality  in  the  one  humanity. 
For  in  this  case  also,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  stretch  the  simile 
far  enough,  and  to  take  little  notice  enough  of  the  annexed 
limitation  of  the  resemblance, — ^indeed,  in  general,  of  that  of 
which  the  simile  is  meant  to  be  a  simile ;  by  such  means,  Trithe- 
ism  may  withoat  difficulty  be  deduced  therefrom, — only  that  it 
does  not  harmonize  with  that  which  all  these  teachers  of  the 
Church  intended,  not  figuratively,  but  logically,  to  convey  when 
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they  employed  the  tenn  liwni^.  Of  Gregory  of  Nyssa's  use 
of  the  last-mentioned  comparison,  we  have  already  spoken  (pp. 
313  ff.).  If  we  take  the  yarious  uiteranoes  of  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  together,  not  eyen  in  his  case  can  we  finally  deduce  Trithe- 
ism  from  his  employment'  of  the  image  of  the  three  sons.  For 
the  meaning  of  his  words  is  not,  that  the  three  hypostases  are 
three  snns,  existing  in  independence  of,  and  isolation  from,  each 
other :  on  the  contrary,  the  rery  disconrse  in  which  he  employs 
this  simile  contains  a  protest  against  Tritheism  (or*  31, 14 ;  wept 
'nvev/mro^  &yloVf  ed.  Bas.  p.  232).  The  stress  is  not  to  be  laid 
on  the  isolation ;  for  immediately  before,  he  says, — ^^  What  have 
we  to  do  with  Tritheism  or  Ditheism  t  We  hare  one  God,  for  we 
have  one  divinity ;  and  that  which  proceeds  therefrom  has  its 
relation  to  the  unity  {nrpo^  hf  r^  i{  airrov  Ti)if  avatfMpiv  l)(€i, 
Kov  rpla  irtarevv/Tcu)*  For  the  one  is  not  less  God,  and  die 
other  not  more ;  neither  is  prior  to,  or  later  than,  the  other ;  they 
are  not  split  up  in  relation  to  the  will,  not  divided  in  power ; 
nor  do  we  find  here  any  of  the  characteristics  which  pertain  to 
divided  things  (aifSiri  r&v  6aa  rok  /upurrok  vrrdp^ei  k^  ravOa 
Xafimf  iariv)  ;  but,  in  one  word,  the  deity  is  undivided,  in  those 
which  are  distinct  from  each  other  (ofUpurro^  i»  roi^  fLe^upia-^ 
lihfot^  ^  Oeimfi)  :"-*-after  which  follow  the  words,  olov  iv  ^XUn^ 
TpurXv  ij(pfUvoi^  ctAXi^Xaiv  fila  roO  ^onr^  ciyKpcurti^.  This  image, 
therefore,  as  he  himself  sajrs,  was  not  intended  to  denote  a 
division  of  the  one  deity :  bnt  his  meaning  was, — One  light  is 
in  the  three  suns  (the  deom^) ;  and  besides,  the  three  are  most 
intimately  united  with  each  other,  for  they  adhere  to,  or  rather^ 
according  to  what  has  preceded,  depend  on  each  other,  and  dart 
their  rays  into  each  other.  The  import  of  the  image  then  is  as 
follows, — ^The  three  are  different  points  of  unity,  different  centres 
for  all  that  which  pertains  to  the  divine  essence  in  general,  that  is, 
for  the  divine  attributes ;  the  divine  essence,  however,  although 
present  in  each  of  the  hypostases  in  a  different  manner,  is  en- 
tirely and  undividedly  present  in  each :  so  that,  considered  iii 
their  connection,  the  words  denote  precisely  the  same  thing  as 
the  usual  comparison, — the  Son  is  the  Father's  perfect  image, 
or  stands  over  against  Him  as  a  living  mirror.  That  this  is  the 
right  view  to  take  of  the  matter,  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
following  chapter  (c.  15).  He  represents  some  one  as  objecting^ 
Have  not  the  heathen  also,  at  all  events  the  more  intelligent^ 
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one  deity  and  yet  many  cods,  even  as  there  is  one  humanity 
and  yet  many  men  t-b  S  word«,  the  unity  and  samene^ 
of  the  essence,  of  the  0€6ti^j  does  not  preserve  you  Christians 
from  Polytheism.  He  answers, — ^EK€i  fih  ^  Kowomyi  ro  hf 
iyei  fiovov  entvola  dee^nfrov  rh  Bi  icaff  f/eaarov  nrkelarov  oXXif* 
"kwv  Kol  Tf>  XP^^  ^  '^^^  iraB&ry  xal  t§  Bvpdfiei  fAefAepurfiiva. 
'Hfietf;  re  yhp  ov  avvderoi  fiovoi/,  oKXk  Ktd  carrlderoi  /cal  oKKri' 
Xoi9  KoX  fjfjSp  (ounoky  oi&i  hrl  fuS^  ^f^tpa^  KoBapoi  fbivovre^  ol 
avro\ — dXXA  luiX  atifiaai  xai  ^vy^alk  del  peovroi  re  teal  fiero' 
TrlirrovTe^,  And  the  like  remark  may  be  made  oonoeming  the 
heathenish  gods :  they  are  in  conflict  with  each  other  and  with 
the  first  causes.  But  not  so  we.  Each  of  the  hypostases  has 
unity  (to  iv  ^^O?  °^  ^^^  When  we  look  to  that  which  is  together 
with  it  {to  <Tvyx€fyi£voVy  namely,  the  other  hypostases),  than 
when  we  have  regard  to  itself :  and  that,  indeed,  through  the 
identity  of  essence  and  power  (c.  16).  We  must  further  consider 
what  he  says  regarding  the  use  of  comparisons  in  general  (for 
example,  c  11).  When,  on  the  contrary,  Athanasius  (or.  c.  Ar. 
3, 15)  says, — We  have  not  used  the  image  of  three  suns,  but 
that  of  the  sun,  its  brightness  and  so  forth ;  he  rejects,  not  that 
which  Gregory  meant  to  teach  in  using  the  image,  but  merely 
one  explanation  thereof,  namely,  that  which  represents  it  as  de- 
noting the  isolation  of  the  three, — an  explanation  which  Ore- 
goiy  would  have  repudiated,  seeing  that  he  intended  in  the 
passage  to  speak  of  unity  (compare  c.  Ar.  3,  4) ;  precisely  as 
the  same  Gregory  repudiates  the  similes  of  the  sun,  of  the  ray 
and  the  light,  of  the  primal  source,  of  the  bubbling  fountain, . 
of  the  flowing  stream,  not  absolutely,  but  merely  so  far  as  they 
could  be  used  to  obliterate  the  hypostatical  distinction.  On 
this  ground,  he  elsewhere  unhesitatingly  avails  himself  of  these 
images ;  finding  them  sufficient,  indeed,  to  mark  the  unity  of 
essence,  but  not  sufficient  to  define  the  ^tonfre^  of  the  different 
hypostases.  Gass  also  has  justly  directed  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  two  Gregories  (Naz.  or.  35 ;  Nyss.  c.  Eun.  2,  6 ;  com- 
pare T.  iii.  p.  32 ;  like  Athanasius  T.  i.  530,  ii.  5),  understand 
by  '^  God,"  not  merely  the  essence  common  to  the  hypostases, 
but  also  the  ^'  collective  divine  image''  (the  Sifdo^  of  the  essence), 
which  embraces  essence  and  hypostasis,  in  a  word,  the  Trini- 
tarian God.  They  best  succeeded  in  doing  this  in  relation  to 
the  divine  activity;  which  they  persistently  regard  as  a  one, 
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undivided,  collective  activity  of  God.  God,  therefore,  is  in 
their  view  an  acting  peraonalitj ;  though,  leaving  Athanasins 
out  of  sight  (see  above,  pp.  301  f .),  they  do  not  enter  on  the 
questions,  whether  this  one  personality  is  constituted  by  the 
hypostases;  and  whether  the  divine  Ego  has  its  seat  in  the 
essence,  apart  from  the  hypostases,  or  in  the  essence,  so  far  as 
it  unfolds  itself  into  hypostases.  To  such  questions  as, — Is  the 
common  esaencey  the  basiB  of  the  hypostases,  self-conscious  spirit 
or  Egof  or,  does  each  of  the  hypostases  form  a  distinct  Ego  ? 
or  finally,  whether  the  absolute  self-consciousness  of  the  deity 
results  eternally  from  its  hypostases,  being  as  it  were  the  col- 
lective consciousness  of  the  distinctions  t — ^these  Fathers  would 
supply  us  with  no  answers*  Indeed,  we  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  remark  that  the  idea  of  the  ^^  Ego"  belongs  rather 
to  modem  times,  and  that  vTrooroo-K,  or  even  irpoatoirGv  is  by 
no  means  to  be  identified  with  our  conception  of  personalitjr. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  done,  is  to  divine  from  the  principles 
laid  down  by  these  Fathers  what  side  they  would  have  taken 
had  such  questions  come  within  their  range  of  vision.  We  un- 
hesitatingly aver  our  conviction,  that  Athanasius  and  Hilarius 
would  have  decided  for  the  last-mentioned  view ;  for  they  were 
furthest  of  all  from  regarding  the  hypostases  as  irvufiefitf/eora ; 
indeed,  on  the  contraiy,  they  incorporated  them,  as  mediatory 
causes  of  the  divine  self-<M>nsciousness,  that  is,  as  essential,  with 
the  idea  of  God.  Basilius  the  Great,  however,  and  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  would  probably  have  maintained  that  the  one,  common, 
divine  essence  knows  itself  in  a  different  manner  in  the  three 
hypostases,  and  would  therefore  have  taken  the  first-mentioned 
view  of  the  matter,  though  without  intending  to  adopt  SabeUian- 
ism.  Whilst,  finally,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  without  any  thought 
of  being  a  Tritheite,  would  probably,  with  greater  determinate- 
ness  than  the  rest,  have  ascribed  a  distinct  and  independent  ex- 
istence to  the  hypostases.    Compare  Or.  31,  31-33. 

Note  55,  page  343. 

Baur  (pp.  573  f  •)  misunderstands  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius, 
— '^  that  the  Logos,  in  the  very  act  of  being  bom  as  a  man, 
iOeo^om  the  humanity,  in  the  first  instance  naturally  His  own," 
— so  far  as  he  a£Snns  that  the  Logos  did  not  really  become  man, 
but  that  man  was  at  once  ^^  deified  and  raised  above  his  natural 
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attributes."  Of  such  an  elevation  of  man  there  is  not  a  trace 
in  the  works  of  Athanasius,  but  the  contrary  (for  example,  c. 
Arian,  3,  37  f.  42-48).  The  deification  may,  however,  be  a 
growing  one ;  and,  indeed,  was  so  in  the  view  of  Athanasius ; 
for  he  believed  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  attained  per^ 
fection  with  the  resurrection  and  ascension.  Nowhere  does  he 
say  that  the  body  of  Christ  did  not  in  itself,  and  by  its  nature, 
suffer  hunger,  but  merely  that  the  Logos  did  not ;  in  that  He 
subjected  Himself  to  the  body  and  the  laws  of  finitude  merely 
out  of  substitutionary  love.  Baur  has  neglected  to  take  into 
consideration  that  passages  of  this  nature  were  directed  against 
Arianism,  which  attributed  to  the  Logos  immediately  and 
physically,  what  Athanasius  attributed  to  Him  merely  ethi- 
cally and  through  the  medium  of  the  humanity,  which  love  had 
moved  Him  to  constitute  His  own.  Compare,  for  example,  ad 
Serap.  4, 14. 

Note  56,  page  343. 

Psalm  XV.  p.  1024 : — To  /eovvbv  wnrep  Trpoaciyirop  TJ79  ca/dpoH 
irimjiTO^  avaXafimv  roif^  irpo^  Geov  teal  'jraripa  iroieirai  XSyov^  ; 
ovK  inrip  ye  frnKKov  eavrovj  Bi  ^/Aa9  Bi  xaX  xnrkp  fipAv  &^  ek  i^ 
fipAv  Biik  TTflf  oUovofiiav — fj  Biik  rifp  i/e/eXrfO'laVy — 17  <^^S  7^p 
avrou  fj  hcKkqa-ta.  Many  other  passages  of  this  kind  may  be 
found  in  other  works  of  Athanasius;  for  example,  in  the 
Epistle  to  Epictetus,  in  the  two  books  against  Apollinaris. 
Compare  the  "  de  Incam.  c.  Ar.**  c.  20.  On  the  words,  "  When 
we  shall  be  subjected"  (1  Cor.  xv.  28),  he  remarks, — "When 
we  are  found  as  His  members,  and  have  become  sons  of  God 
to  Him.  ^Tii^T^  ydp^  ^i/o'tv,  eh  iare  iv  Xpurr^  ^Iijaoi.  Tore 
Bi  avTO^  inroTarffiaeTm,  ivff  ^fi&v  r^  irarplj  m  Ke<f)a\rf  virep 
T&v  iZUw  fieXjS>v.  TSav  yhp  fieX&v  avrov  fj^Bhro}  vTrorarfarrcDV 
TTavTonfy  avT09,  17  /e€<f>a\rf  airr&Vj  oviro)  vTrorira/cTeu  r^  irarplj 
avcLpAimnf  ra  Xhia  fieK^j.  (Here,  therefore,  he  represents  Him 
as  identifying  Himself  with  those  who  do  not  yet  beUeve,  but  are 
first  to  become  believers;  compare  c.  Ar.  2,  80.)  *HfieU  ia-fiep 
oi  iv  avT^  vTrOToaao/Aeuoi  r^  Trarply  xal  fifiek  ia/jLev  oi  ev  avT& 
fiaaCKevovre^t  &>9  av  reOSHTaf  oi  ixOpoX  fip&v  inro  roi^  iroBa^ 
^pAv,  Compare  c.  Ar.  1,  43  * — jiih  rifp  irpo^:  to  a&fia  avrov 
avyyhfeiop  vao^  Qeov  yeyovctp^v  teal  ^p^U^  teal  viol  Geov  Xoiirov 
jreiron^p^Ooy  Sore  /val  a/  17/ui/  ^Bt)  'rrpoaKweiadoA  rov  tcvoiov^ 
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3,  38 ;  on  baptisnii  which  he  views  in  accordance  with  this  idea, 
see  c.  At.  Or.  1,  48 ;  compare  3,  22 : — ^Eporr&j  Xva  xai  airroX 
yhftovrai  hf  lecffriL  ro  ip  ifiol  ir&fui  tcdX  Kork  Tffv  airrov  tekeUaa-Wj 
iva  KoL  avToi  yhwinoA  riKeioip  e)(mn^  irpos  rovra  ripf  hfirffroj 
Kol  eh  airro  hf  yevofieuoi'  tra  cb?  iv  wdirre^  <f>op€0hrr€^  trap*  ifioO 
wiiirre^  &<r(v  iv  <r&fJLa  xal  hf  nveufia^  Koi  ek  &vipa  riksiov  xaraiH 
ri^acxnp. 

'  Note  57,  page  345. 

The  passage  concerning  His  ignorance  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment he  refers,  ^ith  Athanasius  (c.  Ar.  3,  37  f.  42-48),  to  the 
human  nature  of  Christ ;  it,  therefore,  he  held  to  be  actually 
ignorant  in  some  respects  (Or.  30,  15).  It  is  not  said,  ^^The 
Son  of  God  knew  it  not,"  but  ^^  the  Son,"  which  in  this  case  is 
equivalent  to  the  Son  of  man.  Athanasius  says, — -avOpdinrou 
iBiop  TO  atpfoeh^  as  rh  ireivqjf.  Nor  does  he  afterwards  recede 
from  this  position,  as  Baur's  account  makes  it  to  appear  (pp.  576 
f.),  but  abides  by  the  principle, — ^^  As  man  He  was  able  to  say, 
I  know  it  not ;  for  as  man  He  did  not  know  it,  although  the 
Word  knew  it."  It  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  opinion  of 
Athanasius,  when  Baur  argues  as  follows, — According  to 
Athanasius,  Christ  had  merely  a  body,  not  a  human  soul ;  for 
him,  therefore,  there  was  no  other  subject  to  which  knowledge 
or  ignorance  coidd  be  attributed  save  the  Logos;  but  if  the 
Logos  was  the  speaker,  the  subject,  His  attribution  of  ignorance 
to  Himself  must  necessarily  appear  to  Athanasius  as  a  false 
accommodation. — ^Baur  has  overlooked,  that  though  Athanasius, 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  Apollinaris,  never  gave  special  pro- 
minence to  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  he  never  denied  it.  On 
the  contrary,  the  entire  view  he  took  of  the  incarnation  and 
redemption  as  something  affecting  the  totality  of  man,  rests  on 
the  presupposition  that  Christ  had  a  human  soul.  This  pre- 
supposition shows  itself  still  more  clearly  in  passages  like  the 
present,  which  without  it  would  be  destitute  of  meaning.  For, 
that  ignorance  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  body,  Athanasius  was 
surely  well  aware ;  and  in  this  passage  he  uses  the  term  avOp^- 
9ro9  as  a  substitute  for  ahp^.  For  the  rest,  we  find  similar 
things  elsewhere  also  during  the  period  before  Apollinaris ;  for 
example,  he  frequently  says,  the  Logos  assumed  a  man  (c.  Ar.  4, 
35),  die  anointed  element  in  Christ  was  the  man  out  of  Mary  $ 
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lie  18  visible  and  invisible  at  the  same  time;  the  former  8iA  rifv 
rrpos  TOP  optofievov  avOpwrrov  ivmawy  opdfievo^  Si  i'Vf^h  ^^  Vi 
dopdrip  Be&nyn^  oXX^  ry  r^  Oeorr/ro^  hfepytUfj  hiit  rov  avOpan 
ira/ov  aa^fiaro^  zeal  o\ov  apOpioirov,  ^  cofaealvure  t§  ouc€U»» 
<r€i  T^  7r/>09  eavrov  (c.  36).  But  Athanasius  speaks  also  in  th<» 
same  manner  of  irpoiumfi  in  Christ,  and  defines  it,  c.  Ar.  3, 
51-53,  as  fi  iraph  r^  ao^las;  /AeraZiBofihni  deoiroirfo'i^  Kai  X'V'^* 
— T6  avOpmrivov  iv  r^  ao^la  irpohcoirreify  tnrepfiaafov  xar 
oXiyov  T^v  avOpoyjrlvfp/  ^wriVy  loax  6&moiovyueifov — icai  ipycofov 
"^irpo^  jjiv  iv€py€tap  t$9  Oeorqro^  /cat  rrjv  exKa/i'^u/  avrif^ 
ytvofievov  xal  <l>aiv6fi€uov  Tratri.  When  he  further,  c.  Ar.  3,  34, 
speaks  of  the  Tsxypodrjiuai  of  the  frkpf^  in  Christ,  it  is  evident 
lie  cannot  have  meant,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  endowed 
with  wisdom  and  divine  reason,  but  the  humanity.  On  the 
words  of  John  xii.  27,  ^^  Now  is  My  soul  troubled,"  he  remarks, 
not,  with  the  Arians,  that  they  relate  to  the  Logos,  but  they 
were  spoken,  ore  6  TJrfo^  ahp(  efipero  koI  y^ovep  avdponro^ 
(compare  c.  Ar.  Or.  3,  54,  55,  57).  Ano&er  tiling  is  the 
question,  whether  Athanasius  succeeds  in  combining  a  non- 
knowing  humanity  and  an  all-knowing  deity  into  a  personal 
unity;  to  this  point  Baur  might  with  much  greater  justice 
have  directed  his  attack.    Yet  more  on  this  subject  below. 

Note  58,  page  346. 

Compare  Or.  Catech.  M.  c.  16,  32,  33  ff.,  37 ;  T.  3,  72, 
92,  95  fiP.,  102 ;  c.  Eunom.  L.  2,  T.  2,  464.  His  treatise  on 
1  Cor.  XV.  28,  T.  2, 12-16, — iK  irdav}^  Si  Trjs  caSpemrlvri^;  ^vaeut^y 
^  KorefiiydT)  to  OeloPy  olov  airapj(fq  ri^  rov  icoivov  ^vpdfuiTo^  6 
Karh,  Xpurrov  avOpoyirot;  virianj,  that  is,  from  humanity  as  a 
common  mass,  the  ^^primitise''  are  united  in  Christ  with  the 
divine ;  hence  through  Him  all  that  was  human  grew  into  con- 
nection with  the  divine  (Sl  o5  irpoo'€<f>V7)  t^  Oeirrqri,  irav  to  av- 
Opmrwov).  All  good  things  are  now  gained,  Sore  Zicl  irdvrwp 
T7)p  deiap  ^carjp  Sie^e^jBovacoff  i^a^HU/lacu  koJBoKov  iK  t&p  ipTwp 
TOP  ddpoTOP.  (The  divine  life  proceeding  from  Him,  and  per- 
vading all,  drives  death  totally  out  of  the  world.)  That  which 
took  place  in  the  first  fruits,  must  take  place  also  in  the  whole 
mass  of  humanity.  Tore  oKop  ro  <l>vpap>a  i%  <f>va'€w^  t§  dnrckp^ 
avp,iiv}(6hfy  KoL  hf  xarh  to  avP€)(<k^  a&fui  yevofiepoPj  rov  dryaOov 
fMPOv  TTflf  rffefiopiap  i^  kavTov  Bd^erau    And  when  the  entire 
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substance  of  humanity  shall  thus  have  been  pienetrated  by  the 
divine  nature,  that  {nrorarfii  will  take  place  \vhich  is  designated 
a  subjection  of  the  Son,  because  it  is  His  body  in  which  He 
brings  it  to  pass.  The  image  of  the  if>vpafjLa  is  physical ;  but 
that  the  ^terfium  comparationis"  was  not  a  physical  prooess, 
is .  clear,  in  part,  even  from  the  circumstance  that  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  soul  of  the  humanity,  His  body  (c.  16).  To  Bta 
Tov  aJufiaro^  ^fA&v  ywo/Aevov  Karh  awrfieiav  rwa  t§  '^^tf^  Xoyi^o- 
fieOa. — S&fJUi  Si  aindv  iraaa  4i  avOpwwlvri  ^vaiSt  §  9cat€iii)(6fiy 
and,  as  far  as  men  are  concerned,  Gregoty  lays  special  Stress  on 
human  freedom  (Or.  Cat.  c.  7,  31).  Indeed,  Rupp  justly  re- 
marks (1.  c.  p.  262),  that  in  contrast  to  the  physical  point  of 
view  of  Eunomius,  a  strictly  ethical  estimate  of  Christianity 
was  characteristic  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  But  Gregory's  notion 
^f  the  ethical  was  certainly  not  of  so  meagre  a  nature,  that  he 
deemed  it  feebler  and  less  sure  of  attaining  a  result  than  physi- 
cal power;  nor  did  he  regard  the  unity  founded  by  it  as  less 
intimate  and  firm  than  a  physical  unity.  For  this  reason,  be 
might  very  well  apply  the  above  images,  in  order  to  mark 
the  final  certainty  of  redemption,  and  the  uniting  power  of 
love : — this  all  the  more,  as  he  did  not  rend  the  ethical  from 
religion,  and  recognised  no  freedom  which  needs  to  cast  a 
jealous  eye  on  grace. — Or.  Cat.  16, — "As  that  which  had 
been  dissolved  by  death  was  again  united,  to  wit,  in  the  resur- 
rection ;  even  so,  the  union  of  that  which  is  dissolved  passes 
over,  as  from  one  principle,  to  the  whole  of  humanity  ^  (otov 
airo  ru^9  ofytf^  eU  iraaau  rifv  av6po»7rlv7fv  <f>vcriv  r^  SwdfJtei 
Karh  TO  laov  t)  toS  hiatcpiJOhno^  ipwai^  Biofialpei).  In  C.  32  he 
expressly  describes  the  same  idea  as  something  h  ek  VH^  ^ 
wapaZo(r€<a^  i^Kei  (p.  93).  The  entire  Gospel  contains  a  fu(i^ 
of  the  divine  and  human ;  everywhere  are  both  conjoined ;  and 
so  also  on  the  cross.  Its  very  figure  sets  forth  four  lines,  which 
radiate  in  all  directions  from  one  centre.  That  is  the  symbol  of 
the  God-man.  He  who  was  nailed  to  the  cross  was  ro  vav 
irpo^  iauT^  avpBiwv  re  ml  awapfio^cDVy  t^v  Buuf)6pov^  r£v  tnnav 
if^iaei^  irpos  fiiai^  avfimvotav  re  KoX.apfiovlav  Bi  karrov  awarf^v. 
As,  when  one  of  our  sensuous  organs  is  active,  everything 
united  with  the  part  is  drawn  into  sympathy  and  participation, 
so,  inasmuch  as  the  God-bearing  flesh  {ckp^  OeoBoxosi)  was 
taken  from  our  mass,  the  resurrection  of  one  part  passes  over 
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to  die  whole,  as  though  the  entire  nature  (Iiumanitv)  were  one 
living  being  (KoOdirep  rii/09  Svro^  ^iov  wcurri^  t$9  <f>wr€C9st)*  For, 
agreeably  to  the  continuity  and  unity  of  nature,  it  communi- 
cates itself  from  one  part  to  the  whole.  C.  37.  As  a  little 
leaven  leavens  the  whole  lump,  so  does  His  slain  body,  having 
passed  into  ours  (in  the  holy  Eucharist),  convert  it  entirely  into 
itself.  Our  body  also  thus  becomes  a&fui  Beo&axpVy  and  by 
this  fAeroxHrla  in  a^c^ala  we  also  become  immortal. — As  the 
soul  is  united  with  the  Logos  by  faith,  so  also  through  the 
Eucharist  is  the  body,  or  its  <f>vcri^j  united  with  the  body  of 
Christ,  which  has  life  in  itself.  Concerning  baptism,  he  says, 
— Its  true  idea  is  the  full  and  entire  extinction  of  death  and 
sin,  and  the  complete  resurrection  to  a  new  immortal  life,  in 
the  imitation  of  Christ.  Because,  however,  of  the  weakness  of 
our  nature,  that  which  really  forms  one  connected  whole  was 
separated  into  its  parts,  and  the  entire  force  of  the  baptism 
unto  Christ  is  not  concentrated  in  the  one  ritual  act.  But 
believers  are  not  therefore  less  sure  and  certain  of  becoming,  in 
the  future,  complete  copies  of  Him  into  whose  death  and  life 
they  are  baptized. — Compare  BasUius,  de  Bapt.  L.  1,  c.  1,  2 ; 
T.  1.  551,  553,  561,  565,  568,  574 ;  Lib.  2,  Q.  1,  pp.  582  f. 
Specially  worthy  of  comparison,  also,  is  the  homil.  25,  T.  1,  pp. 
504  ff.  of  Basilius.  God  is  amongst  us  in  the  flesh :  not  as  in 
the  prophets,  working  from  afar,  aXX^  avfu^vfj  kavr^  rifv  dv- 
OptaTroTrfTa  koX  ^vwfiivriv  KaraxTrfadfievo^j  Koi  Biit  r^  avyyevov^ 
fifiSv  aap/co^  airrov  7r/909  eavrov  eiravdr/tov  ri)p  dpOpwrrortira. 
ITS9  oiv  8&'  6V09,  (p^aiVy  eh  irdvra/f  fjKBe  ro  Xafiim^piov  ;  rwa 
rpoTTov  iv  aap/d  ^  Oecmf;  ;  (09  to  irvp  iv  aiirfpfp*  ov  /Jherafiaruem 
(that  is,  so  that  the  Logos  would  have  changed  His  place),  but 
fjbertiBoTue&f:.  He  lost  nothing  ;  He  underwent  no  conversion. 
Aiit  TovTo  0609  iv  capKi,  Xva  iva/rroicT€ivfi  rov  ifufxoXjnfovra 
Bdvarov,  'fit;  yap  r&v  ^pfidicwv  rd  oKe^ifn^pia  Karcucparei 
r&v  ^dapTiK&v  oueeuAdhna  r^  aMfiariy — ovTa>9  o  ii/Swcurrevaov 
T§  dvdpanrlvj^  (<f>v<r€i)  ddvaro^  t§  irapovaicf  7^9  Oeorrpro^  7j<f)c^ 
via-07).  (The  genuineness  of  this  homily  is  established ;  not  so 
that  of  the  Libri  de  Baptismo.)  EphrsBm  (Phot.  cod.  229) 
designates  Christ  riv  oKucoVj  not  top  ripa  opOpwiroPj  that  is,  an 
"  homo  universalis,"  and  not  merely  "  singularis."  "  I  will," 
says  Christ,  "  that  they  all  become  one  body  in  Me," — in  Him 
who  carries  all  in  Himself,  through  the  one  temple  assumed  by 
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Iliai  (ci'  ifJuoX — (09  irauras  ^pcvvri,  hia  rov  evo^  apak/tf^hrro^ 
vaov).  Legat  ad  Athanas.  f.  Marcell.  in  Montfaac  Coll. 
Nov.  2,  p.  3.  The  Exposit.  Fid.,  professedly  by  Gregor. 
Thaumat.)  in  A.  Mai,  1.  c.  7,  175: — Oauarfp  irapa&oif^  rriv 
capKa  ro8  Bavarov  ekuae  BiA  r^  coHurrcureoa^  €«?  ri^v  iravrtov 
^fi&v  dvdaTCunv  dvr[\J0e  Bi  eh  ovpavoVy  v^rcSv  kclL  So^o^bm^ 
auOpoyrrou^  h  iaur^.  Similarly  Chrysostom  (0pp.  Paris  1840). 
Christ's  sofferings  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  deed  (9,  6,  E. ;  to 
7ra0o^  irpofiv)*  Through  them,  namely,  He  has  worked  more 
good  in  the  world  than  sin  has  worked  evil  (4,  786,  £.) ;  BiUfar- 
Tov  Oavaro^  o  Oavaro^  tunov  yiycvev  (9,  585,  A. ;  11,  426,  A. ; 
734  D.).  He  paid  the  debt  for  Adam  and  us  all  (inrep  rou 
Kanrexpfihfov  tcarikafie  rov  davarop) ;  and  even  more  than  that 
(3,  910,  A. ;  9,  574  D.).  He  humbled  Himself,  in  order  to 
exalt  thee ;  He  died,  in  order  to  make  thee  inunortal ;  He  be- 
came a  curse,  in  order  to  fill  thee  with  blessing.  In  Him  ffiiXjo- 
yiiOrj  ri  cafOpwirurq  <f>wri^  (Expos,  in  Ps.  xlv.  T.  5,  198). — We 
are  bom  of  Christ,  as  Eve  was  bom  of  Adam,  by  baptism,  and 
in  the  holy  Eucharist  He  nourishes  with  Himself  (3,  258,  on 
Ephesians  v.  25  ff. ;  de  prodit.  Jud.  hom.  h.  1,  6 ;  T.  2,  453 ; 
3,  389  f •)•  He  calls  us  brethren,  friends,  bride ;  yea  also  His 
members  and  His  body ;  and,  as  though  all  other  things  failed 
to  satisfy  Him,  and  still  appeared  too  alien.  He  styles  Himself 
our  Head  (2,  278 ;  8,  193 ;  9,  763) :  now,  as  body  and  head 
are  one  man,  so  is  Christ  and  the  Church  one  (hom.  30,  1,  in 
1  Cor.  xii.  12,  T.  10,  315). 

Cyrill  of  Alexandria  says  (Thesaur.  20), — Grace  has  deified 
our  nature,  first  in  Christ,  wa  Bt  airrov  rpifgj  Xonrov  €w  irdvrtK 

y€P€i.  (See  other  passages  from  his  writings  in  Petav.  de  iu- 
cam.  2,  9 ;  17,  9 ;  Hilarii  0pp.  ed.  Maur.  Pr»f.  pp.  xxiii.  ff.) 
Similarly  Theodoret  (Hser.  fab.  4,  13;  0pp.  ed.  Schulz, 
T.  iv.  pp.  373,  374) : — In  His  nature,  our  nature  rose  again ; 
but  inasmuch  as  this  happened  to  our  ncUurej  it  is  counted  to 
our  persons.  Similarly  Ep.  ad  Engraph,  viii.  p.  1066 ;  Ep.  151, 
p.  1291. — Page  275, — 17  airap^  rtfv  irpo^  to  iXov  Sx^i  avyyi- 
veuof.  Christ,  however,  is  not  ofirofrj^  as  God,  irola  yiip  avy- 
yepeia  Oeirrrfro^  koI  avOponroTfyro^ ;  on  account  of  His  o*^^,  we 
are  termed  His  members,  and  He  the  head  (p.  279,  16,  cf.  278, 
15).    In  Dial.  1,  40-44,  this  idea  is  already  subjected  to  a  cri^ 
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tical  treatment,  with  reference  to  Eph.  ii.  6.  One  might  sup* 
pose  that  when  He  is  said  to  have  become  man,  or  even  a  curse, 
for  us,  we  ought  to  understand  it  subjectively, — ^namely,  that  so 
it  appears  to  us,  without  objective  reality.  This  is  the  one 
extreme.  The  other  extreme  is  that  of  Apollinaris,  who  taught 
that  Christ,  in  becoming  man,  converted,  transubstantiated  us 
into  Himself.  This  is  refuted  by  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  for  we  cannot 
say  that  Christ  substantially  became  sin.  The  substitution,  how- 
ever, he  is  determined  to  retain.  In  pp.  424-426,  he  shows, 
from  Rom.  v.  12  ff.,  1  Cor.  xv.  21  ff.,  that  the  unity  of  all  in 
Christ  was  the  purpose  of  the  incarnation.  As  thie  Apolli- 
narists  exaggerated,  so  the  Arians  fell  short,  of  the  idea.  They 
acknowledge  that  Christ  had  a  body,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  us  to  see  Him,  in  order  to  reveal  the  brightness  of 
His  divine  essence  in  such  a  manner  that  it  might  be  endurable ; 
in  other  words,  they  limit  the  significance  of  Christ  to  His  pro* 
phetic  office.  But  for  this  purpose,  an  incarnation  was  not 
needed :  did  not  the  Son  appear  to  Abraham  without  becoming 
a  man  ?  What  was  necessary  was,  that  the  same  nature  which 
had  been  conquered  should  gain  the  victory ;  in  this  the  Arian 
theory  fails.  On  its  basis,  namely,  we  do  not  know  ourselves  as 
victors  in  Christ,  through  the  victory  gained  by  our  nature  in 
Him.  .  Even  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (A.  Mai,  Spicileg.  Som. 
T.  4),  in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistlfd  to  the  Romans  (c.  vi. 
6,  p.  508),  says, — t^  Xpurr^,  (fnfciv  (Paul)  iaravpeofiev^  &<nrep 
Snrcura  fni&v  17  inro  rrjv  Ovrfromfra  Keifiivrf  ^i;<ri9  avpeoTavpdt&ij 
e7r€c&)  Kol  ircura  ain^  awaviarffy  irdimnf  avOpAirtav  airr^  avfJL- 
yi^ftaayAv  iKir^^ovrtov  TJ79  ava<rrao'ea>9*  w  hrrevOev  trwava/^>ar 
vurdrpHu  fihf  r^v  irepl  to  afULpraveiv  rffi&v  eutcoXlav,  S^  rrj^  eiri 
rrv  adawurlav  rov  amfuiTO^  fiercurrcureco^.  Compare  my  Christ- 
mas Programme  for  1844,  ^^  Theodori  Mopsv.  de  imagine  Dei 
doctrina,"  pp.  23,  24.  In  Christ  the  likeness  to  God  borne  by 
man  is  brought  to  perfection ;  He  is  the  fixed,  the  indissoluble 
bond  of  unity  for  the  entire  world,  which  Adam  was  not  com- 
pletely: Adam,  on  the  contrary,  rent  the  bond.  Of  later  writers, 
we  may  further  mention  John  of  Damascus,  ^^  de  orthod.  fide" 
3,  12,  4,  4 ;  Theodorus  Abukara,  Opusc.  ed.  Gretser,  6,  p.  453. 
This  latter  tries  to  make  clear  by  images  how  it  was  possible 
for  sin  and  salvation  to  pass  through  the  whole  of  humanity ; 
and  how  the  first  and  the  second  Adam  might  have  the  signifi- 
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cance  of  an  niuTersal  principle.  Coll.  Not.  ed.  A.  Mai,  T.  8, 
104)  of  Photios :  elBe^  irpeafievrov  <f>iXjav0pwrriaVy  oi  yhp  vpa^ 
€va  KoX  Sevrepop  ^XJ^etf,  iXXA  irphf;  r^v  teoipifv  <f>wruf.  For  f nr 
ther  passages^  see  Petav.  1.  c;  HUar.  0pp.  ed.  Maur.  1.  c. ;  Calov's 
^^Ezamen  doctrinae  pnblicae  eccl.  refer,  de  persona  Ghiisti," 
Viteb.  1663,  pp.  95,  130  ff.,  170  f.,  192,  290,  331,  394  f.,  419, 
450;  Mansi  CoU.  Gone.  4,  1186  ff. 

Note  59,  page  348. 

Compare  the  fragment  of  Eustathias  in  Theodorelfs  Dialog. 
3,  T.  4,  ed.  Schulz,  p.  233 : — Aiii  rl  Se  irepi  voXXov  irotaihrrai 
Seuevvvoij  top  Xpurrop  i^^vypp  iv€CKri^>kpaA  a&fuity  yedoSe^^  wXar- 
ropre^  anr&TOfi ;  mi  el  Bvptfdetep  biro^elpcU  rivcv;^  ravO  oStw^ 
e)(€tp  opC^eadoAj  Tffpucavra  riu^  rSnf  vaO&p  aKkouoa-ev;  r^  fiel^ 
'jrepiiif^piWTe^  TTPevfiari,  paBlo^  apOfirela-c/KTiv  avrov^  m  ovx  &m 
TO  rperrrov  ix  rrj^  arpknrov  <f>Aa'ew^  yeuvt^Oiv.     That  this  was 
the  doctrine  of  Arins  (and  specially  also  that  of  Ennomins; 
compare  Marcelliana,  ed.  Bettberg,  p.  157),  is  repeatedly  af- 
firmed bj  Athanasins ;  for  example,  c.  ApoUinaristas  1,  15: — 
fidrrfp  oSp  ^Apeiavol  ao^lfypTOL  aapKa  fjtoprfp  wroridefievoi  avetr 
\rfif>ip€U  TOP  cwrfjpa,  ttp  Se  row  irABau^  porfaip  iirl  rrfp  anraBrj 
Beorrfra  apo^pavre^  aa-efim,    2,  3 : — "Apuo^  adptea  fiovffp  vptK 
airoKpv^fjp  r^9  dearqro^  ofioKoyett  avrl  Be  rov  eatoOev  ip  ^fuv 
avOpmrov,  TOvrioTi  T179  ^"vjci^f  top  Xoyop  ip  rfj  a'apxl  Xeye*  ye- 
yaviiHU^  ttjp  tov  'irdSov^  POVfO-iPy  koX  t^p  i^  ^£ov  avoASTcuTVP  r^ 
deorrfTi,  irpoaarfeip  roKp&p.     Greg.  Naz.  Ep.  ad  Cledon.  1,  7 ; 
Gregor.  Nyss.  c.  Eunom.  2,  484 : — irpo^povaa  rrfP  rov  eitar/- 
yeKlov  ifxDPfjp'  Iri  6  X0709  o-iip^  iyepero^  w  Biit  rov  fitf  avfipvff' 
fjLOuevdfjpcu,  zeal  rijv  '^vy(rjp  KarcufKevd^eadaL  to  &^v)(pp  dve^ 
Xfjif>6ai  T^p  adpKOj  pjoBkrmacep^  Sri  aivvfie^  iari  t§  dryia  ypa^j 
r^  fiepei,  avpnrepCKcipfiapeip  to  SXoi^.    Epiphan.  hser.  69,  19 : — 
*AppovPT(u  '^^vxtjv  ainop  dpOponriprfp  eZXi/^^veu,  ovro  rovro  irpo- 
KaraaKevd^oPTe^  trapKa  yiip  ofioKoyoiknp  oKrfiiinjp  diro  Mapla^ 
ainvp  etrj^ffKOTOy  teal  irdpra  iaa  earlp  hf  dpOpamip,  %<K>pt9  '^^vj(fis» 
This  they  do,  he  proceeds,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
say, — Such  things  (as  ifi/Splp/rjai^j  etc.)  the  flesh  did  not  work 
by  itself,  without  soul ;  but  Christ  had  no  soul ;  consequently 
they  must  be  ascribed  to  His  higher  nature. 
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Note  60,  page  349. 

The  fragments  of  Eiistathius  in  A.  Mai,  T.  7,  of  the  OolL 
Nov.,  contain  scarcely  anything  bearing  on  this  subject.  Only 
the  words  contained  on  page  85,  which  are  taken  from  the  work 
to  which  the  above  passage  belonged,  might  possibly,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  directed  against  the  idea  broached  by  certain  philo- 
sophers, that  the  soul  in  its  wanderings  drinks  the  cup  of  f  or- 
getfulness  prior  to  each  new  birth,  have  a  reference  to  the 
Arians,  who  may  have  made  use  of  the  philosopheme  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  reality  of  the  human  development. 
The  work  of  Eustathius  was  entitled  irepX  '^^vj^  stariL  <f>iKoao- 
^v ;  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Antioch  (see  the  text) 
probably  gave  occasion  to  these  investigations,  which  initiated  a 
new  series  of  works  on  the  soul  (compare  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
'^  de  Anima ;"  Augustine,  ^^  de  Anima ;"  Nemesius,  ^  de  natura 
hominis  ").  More  to  the  purpose  is  offered  by  the  fragments  in 
Theodoret,  Dial.  1, 3 ;  Qalland.  1.  c.  pp.  578  ff.  The  passage  dted 
above,  in  Note  59,  page  518,  proves  that  Eustathius  not  merely 
understood  and  remarked  the  Arian  artifice  of  teaching  that 
Christ  had  a  aS^iut  a^^vjgavj  in  order  to  be  able  to  transfer  the 
emotions  and  so  forth  to  the  Logos;  but  also  saw  that  the 
Church  must  of  necessity  either  accept  the  Arian,  subordina^ 
tian  consequence,  or  teach  a  human  soul.  Eustathius,  however, 
was  led  to  the  same  result  by  other  considerations, — ^to  wit,  by 
the  consideration  of  His  descent  into  Hades.  In  death,  the  sotd 
of  Christ  was  separated  from  His  body ;  but  t99  capKh^  ifcrbt^ 
yevofUmi  ^  koL  v^>iaTffKe,  nay  more,  yiyov€  zeal  iv  r^  X^P^  ^^ 
cLvOfMnrlvmv  ypvj(&P*  It  thus  had  experience  of  both  the  things 
which  befall  us  (ixari/wv  weipav  &%€) ;  Xoyu^  ipa  ttaX  rak 
^^vxfW  T&v  avOpamonf  aapKl  ruy^oi^Ay  he  rfj^  Mapla^  irpoeXt- 
OoOaa.  He  therefore  attached  great  importance  to  the  truth  of 
the  human  development  of  Christ  In  his  view,  it  was  by  no 
means  deified  or  in  possession  of  divine  prerogatives  from  the 
very  commencement  (Gall.  pp.  577  f.).  The  exaltation  {S6^ 
iirUnjTo^i)  did  not  concern  the  Father,  who  is  rikeio^^  airetpo^ 
aTrepivirjTo^^  &trpo<rBety:  koKKov^  ;  nor  the  Son,  to  whom  Eusta^- 
thius  gives  the  same  predicates ;  dyX  o  ivdpayiro^  rot)  XpurroO 
ifc  vexp&v  iyeipifiofo^  inprnnu  teal  So^a^ertu.  P.  578 : — etinri^ 
if!  cinl^  ioTiv  6  fAerh  r^  vppei^y  ieiSi^^  dfLopffx^  opaOeU,  ^tu 
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ira^v  lie  fUTO^dklf^;  einrpeireuw  ivSwrdfievo^'  oHe  yap  6  tcaroucSv 
Of  airr^  0609  dfivov  Sucffp  €k  66varov  ijyeroy  etc.    Pp.  580,  581 
(from  Facandas  Herm.  11,  1) : — ^^  DicamnSy  inqnit  (£iista- 
thius)  cajus  rei  gratia  filius  hominis  diem  proprii  adventns  ignoret 
(Matt.  XXXV.  36).    For  oar  good^  He  was  ignorant  of  the  day 
of  judgment.    Sicnt  enim  hominem — ^Verbo  ooaptavit  et  Deo 
(salntis  hominam  causa) ;  sic  et  insignem  jadicii  diem  canssa 
divini  beneficii  homini  competenter  abscondit,  ne  forte  ineffa- 
bilia  mysteria  similis  generis  hominibns  indicans  et  diem  seenndi 
adventus  ostenderet."    But  nnqaestionably  for  the  sake  of  Hb 
volmitary  sufferings  on  our  behalf,  He  is  crowned  with  honour 
and  glory.     He  sits  also  as  to  His  humanity  on  the  holy  throne, 
cvvdpovo^  dftroBeBeuerai  r^  Oeundr^  irvevftarij  hid  top  ouoaihrra 
eeov  h  avT^  hwivexok  (Theod.  Dial.  2,  Gall.  577).    Page  581 : 
— ^The  words  of  Ps.  iz.  8,  ^^  Dominus  in  codlo  proparavit  sedem 
suam,"  refer  neither  to  the  Father  nor  to  the  Word,  who  both 
already  have  the  kingdom,  but  to  Christ.    ^^Nam  omnium 
simul  creaturarum  dominator  (sc.  Ghristus  est)  propter  Verbi 
divini  commixtionem.**      Similarly  the  fragment  in  Gelaaius' 
^'de  duabus  naturis  in  Christo"  (Gall.  581): — ^Homo  Deum 
f erens,  qui  mortis  passionem  sponte  censuit  sustinere, — ^honorem 
et  potestatem  percepit.    Et  ubi  (ibi)  recipitur  gloria,  quant  ne- 
quaquam  prius  luxbueraty    Eustathius,  therefore,  conceived  the 
communication  of  the  divine  attributes,  not  as  complete  from 
the  very  beginning,  but  as  first  f  uUy  accomplished  at  the  ascen- 
sion. Indeed,  he  was  in  general  concerned  to  allow  the  humanity 
of  Christ  free  and  full  play ;  thus  showing  himself  to  be  a  true 
Antiocheian.    According  to  a  passage  in  Gklasius  (Gall.  581), 
he  taught  that  Christ  had  an  human  soul,  expressly  because  he 
could  not  otherwise  deem  the  incarnation  complete.    Sadness, 
emotions,  hunger,  and  the  like,  could  not  affect  the  fulness  of 
the  deity.     ^^  Homini  vero  haec  adplicanda  sunt  proprie,  qui  ex 
anima  constat  et  corpore ;  congruit  enim,  ex  ipsis  humanis  et 
innoxiis  motibus  demonstrare  quia  non  phantastioe  et  putative, 
sed  ipsa  veritate  totum  hominem  indtitua  est  Deu8  perf ecte  adsu- 
mens."    At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  that,  after 
the  manner  of  the  later  Antiocheians,  the  deity  and  the  hu- 
manity remain  separate  and  distinct,  and  do  not  constitute  a 
living  unity.     He  describes  the  incarnation  most  frequently 
under  the  image  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Logos  in  the  temple  of 
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humanity ;  the  unity  of  the  Logos  with  the  humanity  he  reduces 
to  the  anointing  of  the  humanity  with  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
Logos,  who,  at  the  same  time,  remained  by  Himself.  Accord- 
ing to  A.  Mai,  1.  c.  p.  203,  in  his  homilies  on  the  Gospel  of  John, 
he  remarked  on  the  passage,  ^^I  do  not  Mine  own  will," — In 
Christ  there  was  no  will  which  stood  in  need  of  negation  (^^  Ne- 
gation,*' tcarcLkJuaem)^  neither  the  divine  {0elKov\  nor  that  which 
sprang  from  the  incarnation  (to  t^9  dvBpooir^efosi) : — which 
latter  will,  according  to  another  fragment,  superadded  dpera^: 
iwuerifrov^.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  Eustathius  assumed 
the  existence  of  two  wills  in  Christ,  which,  however,  will  the 
same  thing.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  a  frag- 
ment in  Theodor.  Dial.  3,  Gall.  576 : — Birth  did  not  lessen  His 
i^awria;  the  cross  did  not  wound  His  irveOfui.  To  fih/  yap 
a&fJLa  fierapaiov  itrravpovTO,  ro  Bi  Oelov  rf)^  So(f>ui^  'irvevfia  zeal 
Tov  aiofiaro^  etaoD  Sitjrraro,  zeal  tok  ovpaifioi^  eirefidreuey  tcaX 
ircurav  irepvevxe  rrjv  yrjvj  letii  r&v  afiwrtrmv  i/cpdreij  koI  rdf; 
€Kcunwv  ^^v)^d^  dvtj(y€vmp  hihcpwe,  Koi  irdirra  6/Jtov  trwrfito^  ota 
0609  hrparrev*  Ov  ydp  elcfo  r&v  awfuiTM&v  Sy/coDV  'fj  dvandrt» 
So^ia  tea0€ipyfA€vff  ireptexercuy  KoJBdirep  at  r&v  vyp&v  koX  ^p&v 
vKcu  r&v  fi€v  drfyeUov  eUrm  /carateXeiovrtUy  irepU^ovrtu  tk  /mKKov 
^  ir€ptej(pva$  rd^  0i^/ea^.  *A'XXd  dela  ri/i  oiaa  teal  dvex^pijurro^ 
hvvap,v;  rd  r  ivBordro>  /col  ^{fkrraro>  rov  vem  ireptXafifidvovaa 
tcparcuoi*  Kavrevdev  hrixeiva  Bin^/eovaa  irdvra^  ofioC  roin;  S^koi;^ 
leparei  irepU^owra,  Page  582 : — God  (and  the  Logos  is  God) 
fills  the  universe;  for  Him,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  movement  from  one  place  to  another  (ovSa/Mtk  i^  ere- 
pa>v  €i9  iripov^  fLedUrranu  tottovv,  rd  irdvra  irXrjp&v) ;  for  if 
He  were  outside  of  a  place,  the  place  which  He  failed  to  fill, 
would  bound  Him  (ei  ydp  efeo  Xeyoiro  riirov  rawy  dvdrficri  ire- 
piopl^ecrOcu,  avrov  inr  itcelvoVf  oJnrep  arepur/cercu)*  This  now 
must  be  applied  to  the  incarnation  also : — ^and,  at  a  later  period, 
we  find  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  taking  it  as  his  point  of  depar- 
ture. But  if  no  advance  were  made  beyond  the  position  thus 
described,  the  Logos  must  be  judged  to  have  had  His  own  inde^ 
pendent  consciousness  and  sway  (at  all  events,  during  the  earthly 
life  of  Christ),  and  the  man  Jesus  also  his ;  and  it  is  not  clear 
how  Eustathius  could  avoid  assuming  a  double  personality,  at 
all  events  during  the  time  referred  to.  It  will  therefore  not  be 
accidental,  that,  besides  Theodoret,  Facundus  of  Hermione,  an 
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adherent  of  the  doctrine  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  so  f re- 
qnentlj  cites  him.  He  pays  quite  too  little  regard  to  the  unity 
of  the  person^  although  he  still  unsuspectingly  supposes  himself 
to  be  in  possession  thereof.  The  utmost  he  arrives  at  is  an  ac- 
tion of  the  Logos  in  and  on  this  man ;  an  incarnation^  an  hu- 
manification  of  the  Logos  lay  beyond  his  reach. 

Note  61,  page  350. 

C.  At.  3,  30  2 — 'O  X0709  o^f  iyivero — caSpoyjra^  Se  yefW€f 
kclI  ovk  eU  SvOpcnrov  ^fXJSe*  tcdl  tovtq  yap  ioforficcSov  ^&kinUy  lest 
being  led  astray  by  the  ungodly,  we  should  suppose,  or^  iairep 
iv  To2?  Ifim'poaOey  ypovois  eis  iKoarov  rm  of^Udv  iyiveroy  ourm 
»al  inhf  eU  SvOpoimov  eirehrnioicrGf  o  X0709  arfialfyBV  Koi  rmnov 
Koi  (^av€po6fi€iH)^  Aairep  col  iv  rok  oKXqi^.  Ei  yap  ouTf»i  ^ 
ioai  pinfrnf  bf  iofOpant^  ifnu^U  j^,  oviev  fjv  wapdSo^.  Then, 
those  who  saw  Him,  would  not  have  asked.  What  manner  of 
man  is  thisf  and,  Why  doest  thou,  being  a  man,  make  thy- 
self God  f  Nuv  Bky  eiretS^  6  rov  O&w  X0709  &'  od  yiyove  ra 
wavTOt  uirifiewe  /cai  viop  avOpdnrov  yeviadaij  koX  era^eitwHrep 
iavrhvj  Xafiwv  BovKov  pjop^nfVj  hik  tqvto  ^lovBaloi^  fikv  tr/cdv- 
icCKov  iara/  6  rov  Xpurrov  <rrai;/)09,  ^pSv  Bk  Xpurro^  Seov  Bwofm 
KoX  0&>v  ao^Ja,  *0  X0709  yitp  o'^S  iyipero,  t>}9  ypeufny:  €0<k 
i^ovov^i  Aiyeu/  aaptca  rov  avdpcnrop,  C.  Arian  4,  35,  he  shows 
that  Christ  Himself  counted  His  body  part  of  His  person  and 
actuality.  In  Luke  xxiv.  39,  Christ  says  not — ^^^  Touch  this 
man,  or  My  man  (that  is,  the  man,  whom  I  have) ;  but,  touch 
Jtf<?*'  (pvK  ehre"  rov  Be  fj  rov  Sa^pmnrov  /tou,  hv  aveiX^ifM  oXX* 
ifU).  Thus  in  the  presence  of  Thomas  (see  John  xx.  27),  God, 
the  Logos,  terms  the  hands  and  the  side  His  own.»  He  in  His 
entirety  is  God  and  man  at  the  same  time  (jSkov  airrov  avOp^- 
irov  T€  tedL  Seov  ofKw)*  Ep.  ad  Maximum  Philos.  c  2 : — -Oif 
yap  dvOpoom'ov  rivo^  ^  ro  fiKeirofACVov  c&pdij  aXXA  Seov.  For 
this  reason,  we  cannot  say, — ori  eU  avOpenrov  riva  Syiov  iyevere 
6  rov  Seov  X.0709*  rovro  yctp  iv  eKdaTo>  eyivero  r&v  irpoifyrfTW 
«ai  T&v  aXXodv  offitov  iua  fi^  Koff  eKoarov  yewa^fievo^  km 
irdKof  afiro0vri<rMsv  ffMimira^.  Ovk  eon  Bk  ovre^,  fAtf  yivovro, 
dXX'  JTTo^  eirl  t§  awreXela  r&v  aiw^v  eh  driffffaof  lij^  ofutp' 
rla^  cLvrd^  6  Xayo^  <^op^  eyivero  koI  he  Mapia^  T79  irapOhniv 
TrporfkBev  AvOpenro^  Koff  opMU^aw  fifi^ripa^ifj  John  viii.  40. 
OifK  dvdpiinrov.re  Tum  j^kerixovres  aieifjwro^,  oXXa  <WTW  tov 
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X1170V  aS>fia  'Kafifidpoinre^  (in  the  Holj  Eucbaiist)  Beoitoiav-' 

Note  62,  page  352. 

The  question  appears  to  me  to  have  taken  in  the  mind  of 
Athanaaus  the  form  which  I  have  indicated  in  the  text ;  not, 
however,  that  a  homan  soul  alongside  of  the  Logos  would 
threaten  the  umty  of  the  person,  as  Baur  supposes  (p.  579). 
The  soul  by  itself  would  scarcely  have  occasioned  him  difficulty ; 
for  he  did  not  conceive  it  as  a  particular  substance,  or  as  a  «ui- 
jeetj  which,  as  such,  would  exclude  another  subject  from  itself 
(in  the  present  case,  therefore,  the  hypostasis  of  the  Son),  or 
would  at  all  events  come  into  conflict  therewith;  but  rather 
as  a  multiplicity  of  powers,  or  as  a  movement  of  thoughts  and 
voUtions,  which  have  an  individual  limitation  in  and  through  the 
body.  On  such  a  view  of  the  soul,  the  union  of  the  hypostasis 
of  the  Logos  with  a  human  individuality  might  be  accomplished 
without  much  difficulty,  because  two  subjects  would  not  then  be 
supposed  to  meet  in  the  one  Christ.  The  divine  hypostasis 
alone  (as  it  were  the  universal  element)  in  Christ  receives  hu- 
man individuality.  At  this  time,  not  a  single  word  can  as  yet 
be  spoken  regarding  an  human  Ego.  Athanasius  felt  that,  in 
order  for  Christ's  soul  to  be  of  like  nature  with  us,  it  must  be 
free;  and  on  other  grounds,  this  seemed  to  him  a  doubtful 
opinion.  We  see,  as  often  as  he  approaches  this  question,  tliat 
he  feared  it  would  be  necessary  to  exchange  the  theological 
])oint  of  view  of  the  Church  with  the  anthropological  one  of 
J£bionism,.if  a  free  human  soul  were  posited.  For  he  constantly 
warns  against  forming  such  a  conception  of  the  full  humanity 
of  Christ  as  leads  to  Samosatenism,  and  against  seeing  in 
Christ  merely  an  independent  man  apart  from  the  Logos. 
•Compare  the  passages  c.  Ar.  4,  35 ;  3,  30 ;  Ep.  ad  Max.  Philos. 
;2,  3. 

Note  63,  page  353. 

The  main  sources  are  the  very  niunerous  fragments  in 
Gregor.  Nyss.  Antirrheticus  adv.  Apollinarem,  ed.  Zacagni,  p. 
123-287 ;  A.  Mai,  Coll.  Nov.  T.  7  ;  Gregor.  Naz.  Ep.  i.  ii.  ad 
Cledon.  and  ad  Nectar. ;  Athanasius  c.  ApoUinaristas,  L.  1,  2 
(compare  below,  Note  65) ;  Epiphanius,  Haar.  62  ;  Theodoret 
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hser.  fab.  4^  and  Dialog.  3.  Many  fragments  of  Apollinaris  are 
contained  in  the  Catenae ;  compare  especially  the  Catena  to  the 
Gospel  of  John,  ed.  Corderius,  1630.  He  forms  the  strongest 
antagonism  to  the  school  of  Antioch,  which  even  in  his  lifetime 
had  already  acquired,  under  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  Carterius, 
the  features  which  were  distinctively  characteristic  of  it;  and 
from  it,  for  a  considerable  period,  proceeded  many  attacks  on 
Apollinaris  and  his  school  (so,  for  example,  from  Diodorus  in  his 
work  against  the  Synusiasts,  from  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia  xv. 
LL.  adv.  ApoUinarist.  et  Ennom.,  and  from  Theodoret).  That 
even  as  early  as  the  year  360,  it  was  usual  for  some  in  Antioch 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  divine  and  human  aspects  of 
Christ  (see  Note  60),  which,  in  the  apprehension  of  many, 
threatened  the  introduction  of  a  double  personality,  is  evident 
from  Athanasius,  c.  Apoll.,  and  from  the  Alexandrian  Synodal 
Epistle,  entitled  Tomus  ad  Antiochenos  a.  562.  Apollinaris 
himself  perhaps  wrote  to  Diodorus  (Mai  1.  c.  7,  17) ;  at  ail 
events,  he  wrote  about  and  against  him.  If  we  consider,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  Apollinaris  deduced  the  description  of  the  per- 
son, the  dissolution  of  the  incarnation,  relapse  into  the  heathenish 
error  of  denying  th^  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  into  the  Jewish 
error  of  viewing  it  ebionitically,  from  the  doctrine  of  a  par- 
ticular human  soul,  to  which  his  opponents  gave  such  promi- 
nence ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  we  know  of  Eusta- 
thius  of  Antioch;  this  doctrine  would  undoubtedly  appear  to 
have  found  a  seat  in  Antioch  from  the  year  330  onwards,  and 
to  have  been  vigorously  represented  by  Diodorus  and  his  school, 
though  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  strongly  opposed  both  by 
Apollinaris  and  others. 

Note  64,  page  354. 

Many  polemical  arguments  of  the  Church  Fathers  have  been 
prematurely  referred  to  Apollinaris,  which  did  not  relate  to  him 
at  all.  For  example,  what  has  Athanasius'  £p.  ad  Epictetum 
Corinth.  Episc.  (0pp.  1,  901  ff.)  to  do  with  Apollinaris  ?  The 
^^  tessera''  of  Apollinaris  is  not  mentioned  amongst  the  views 
there  controverted,  namely,  the  denial  of  the  human  soul  of 
Christ.  The  only  allusion  is  to  a  heavenly  humanity  and  a 
conversion  of  Otod ;  just  as  in  the  Ep.  Basilii  M.  to  the  Sozo- 
politans  (1.  c.  Ep.  65,  T.  3,  103).     Still  less  can  the  words  of 
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Hilarius  (de  Trin.  10,  15  ff.)  be  referred  to  ApoUinaris.  For 
that  work  was  composed  before  the  doctrine  of  ApoUinaris  had 
attracted  the  attention  it  subsequentlj  did.  Besides,  the  views 
there  controverted  are  totally  different:  thej  combine  three 
momenta  in  themselves : — 1.  The  Logos  emptied  Himself,  fell 
awaj  from  Himself  in  the  incarnation  (defecit  a  se  Deo),  and 
was  present  in  the  man  Jesus  merely  as  a  passible  potence  or 
power.  2.  In  this  form  He  animated  the  man  Jesns,  even  as 
the  Spirit  of  prophecy  stirred  in  the  prophets.  3.  Hence  Jesus 
was  so  perfectly  a  man,  that  He  had  not  merely  a  body,  but 
also  a  soul  from  Adam.  They  reproached  the  teachers  of  the 
Church  with  not  bringing  out  the  full  equality  of  the  essence  of 
Christ  with  us,  in  relation  to  body  and  soul ;  which  is  necessary, 
seeing  that  the  body  and  soul  of  Adam  lay  in  sin.  We  have 
here,  therefore,  anodier  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  conversion  of  the  Logos  may  pass  into 
Ebionism.  How  widely  diffused  such  views  were,  we  see  from 
the  circumstance,  that  Athanasius  controverts  them  in  his  Ep.  ad 
Epictetum  2, 11, 12.  They  did  not  deny  the  birth  from  a  virgin ; 
nor  the  Trinity ;  but  from  ApoUinaris  they  were  so  far  removed, 
that  in  point  of  result,  they  might  be  more  justly  classed  with 
the  Antiocheians  of  the  fifth  century.  Nor  is  it  aUowable  to 
distribute  the  above  views  between  different  parties ;  they  stood 
all  together,  for  example,  in  one  work,  Athan.  ad  Epictetum, 
cap.  3.  Further,  even  in  Can.  11, 12  of  the  Synod  of  Sirmium 
of  the  year  351,  we  read, — ^^  Si  qms  Verbum  caro  factum  est, 
audiens  Verbum  in  camem  translatum  putet,  vel  demutationem 
sustinentem  accepisse  camem  didt,  anathema  sit. — Si  quis  uni* 
cum  Dei  filium  crudfixum  audiens  dealitatem  (Oeinfra)  ejus 
corruptionem  vel  passibilitatem  aut  demutationem,  aut  deminu^ 
tionem  vel  interfectionem  sustinuisse  dicat,  anathema  sit.*' 

Note  65,  page  359. 

These  views  are  partially  controverted  also  in  the  three  books 
of  Athanasius,  which  usually  bear  the  title,  ^^Adv.  Apollina- 
ristas ;''  in  which,  however,  neither  ApoUinaris  nor  any  other 
name  is  distinctly  mentioned*  Still,  the  form  of  the  refutation 
is  such  as  to  betray  that  its  author  had  gone  through  the  Apol- 
linaristic  phase  of  doctrine.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
these  books  Qontain,  strictly  speakings  an  account  of  the  theory 
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of  ApoUinans  himself;  but  it  would  be  equally  erroneoua  to 
suppo9e  that  Athanasius  did  not  think  he  was  really  combating 
the  view  propounded  by  ApoUinaris.  The  true  state  of  the  case 
is  rather  the  following: — ^These  books^  according  to  Proclusy 
written  after  the  death  of  ApoUinaris,  are  taken  up  with  his 
school  in  general,  which,  in  consequence  of  coalescing  with 
theories  such  as  those  above  described,  had  separated  into  dif- 
ferent parties,  pursuing  di£Perent  tendencies.  Many  of  the 
opinions  controverted  by  Athanasius  in  these  books,  must  there- 
fore not  be  laid  to  the  account  of  ApoUinaris ;  although  they 
may  be  fairly  counted  part  of  ApolUnarism^  as  a  phaenomenon 
of  the  Church.  The  three  positions — the  conversion  of  the 
Logos  (dXXoiWe9  rov  Xoyov) ;  that  the  passion  of  Christ  was 
mere  seeming ;  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  was  heavenly  and  un- 
created (<r^p{  Xp^oTov  aKTurro^y  hrovpavtos;) — in  particular, 
were  laid  down  as  we  have  seen  by  writers  prior  to  ApoUinaris  : — 
whedier  by  himself  also,  we  shaU  soon  see.  The  existence  of 
these  parties  prior  to  ApoUinaris  throws  also  a  clearer  light 
on  the  Synodal  Epistle  of  the  Alexandrian  Synod,  which  was 
written  about  362  (Athan.  0pp.  1,  770  ff.;  entitled  Tomus  ad 
Antioch.).  This  Synod,  namely,  lays  down  the  principle^ — 
*IifioXojovp  yap  xai  rovroy  in  ov  a&fjta  a^^v^ov  oif^  aiKUadrfnnfj 
oifS  avoriTov  etxjsv  6  aaynip ;  whereby  the  opinion  of  ApoUinaris 
is  substantially  excluded.  Moreover,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted 
that  Paulinus,  who  shortly  after  handed  over  to  Epiphanius  a 
copy  of  this  Synodal  Epistle,  which  he  had  subscribed  (Epiph. 
h  c),  referred  these  wonls  of  the  Council,  either  to  ApoUinaris 
or  to  his  faithful  pupil  VitaUs.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  no 
right  to  conclude  that  the  Council  attributed  to  ApoUinaris  or 
to  Vitalis  all  the  opinions  which  it  condenms,  and  that  it  con- 
sequently had  had  to  do  with  ApoUinaris  alone.  Neither  the 
opinion,  that  the  Word  did  not  become  flesh,  but  that  it  ^^  hap- 
pened to  Christ,"  or  that  it  came  upon  Him,  as  upon  the  prophets; 
nor  that  of  a  duplicity  of  Christ,  in  the  sense,  that  the  Son  of 
God  before  Abraliam  was  one,  the  Son  of  God  after  Abraham 
another  (Srepo^) ;  He  who  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead  one, 
another  He  who  inquired  after  him,  fits  ApoUinaris.  But  by 
these  are  meant  such  as  Hilarius  describes  (de  Trin.  10, 21),  who 
represented  the  man  Jesus  as  influenced  after  the  manner  of  the 
prophets,  and  brought  against  the  teachers  of  the  Church  the 
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charge,  '^  quod  Christum  dicamus  esse  natum  non  nostri  corporis 
atque  animse  hominem."  Indeed,  from  the  latter  one  might  ven- 
tute  to  surmise,  that  when  the  Sjnnod  of  Alexandria  maintaihed 
that  all  the  orthodox  with  them,  agreed  on  ov  a&fia  a^^v^ov  ovS* 
aafaurdrfTov  oilS  auoffTov  €lj(€v  6  aanifpy  it  merely  meant  in  the 
first  instance  to  say, — ^In  rejecting  that  Ebionitical  view,  the 
Church  teachers  have  no  intention  either  of  leaving  the  charge 
brought  by  Ebionites  unnoticed,  or  of  detracting  from  the  com* 
pleteness  of  the  humanity  of  Christ ;  on  the  contrary,  if  there 
are  any  who  posit,  for  example,  no  human  soul,  this  also  is  to 
be  blamed.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  Apollinaris 
and  his  followers  can  by  no  means  be  said  to  have  been  arraigned 
before  the  bar  of  the  Synod,  although  they  were  eventually  con- 
demned. What  was  in  the  first  instance  arraigned,  was  a  Chris- 
tology  which  substantially  led  back  to  Ebionism,  which  no 
longer  took  up  an  unitarian  position  relatively  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  but  merely,  out  of  regard  to  the  unity  of  the 
Person  of  Jesus,  represented  the  Logos  is  a  mere  power  in  the 
human  personality,  either  on  the  basis  of  a  conversion  of  the 
Logos  into  a  mere  potence  (see  Note  64), — ^a  view  which  was 
certainly  taken  by  some ;  or  without  such  a  conversion.  In  the 
latter  case,  even  on  the  supposition  of  a  partial  conversion,  we 
should  arrive  at  a  double  Christ,  and  at  an  Ebionism  engrafted 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, — a  phenomenon  which  we  shall 
shortly  find  in  the  school  of  Antioch.  Deputies  from  Apollinaris 
attended  the  Synod  and  subscribed  its  decrees ;  so  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Fathers  always  had  Apollinaris  in  view, 
or  whether  his  position  was  not  at  that  date  a  more  favourable 
one : — ^namely,  whether  he  and  his  adherents  were  not  at  that 
time  the  strongest  defenders  of  the  view  of  the  Church,  in  op- 
position to  those  who  arrived  at  a  double  Christ,  and  approxi- 
mated to  Ebionism  as  regards  the  human  aspect  of  the  Re- 
deemer. But,  however  it  may  stand  with  the  persons  and  with 
the  judgment  of  the  Synod  as  to  the  views  entertained  by  the 
persons,  it  is  substantially  clear  that  the  Fathers  rejected,  not 
only  a  double  Christ,  but  also  such  an  unity  of  His  person  as 
involved  the  mutilation  of  His  human  nature,  or  as  was  in  any 
way  effected  by  a  conversion  of  the  divine  into  the  human* 
Compare  also,  Mansi  Concil.  T.  3,  355. 
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Note  66,  page  361. 

Gregor.  Nyss.  1.  c.  c.  43,  p.  237 ;  c.  36,  p.  215 : — El  fitf  vouq 
if}ff<riv  SvaapKO^  icrrof  6  Kvpuyi^  So<l>la  &v  elfj  {fnnyrl^ova'a  vow 
avOpdnrov  (but  He  would  not  be  God-man).  Avrfj  Se  koX  iv 
irSunv  avOpclmoi^.  El  Si  raSrray  ovk  ffv  eiriSrffila  0€ov  17  Xpur- 
Tov  Trapawruiy  ^XX*  audprnirav  yannfai^.  This,  therefore,  would 
be  the  Ebionitical  consequence.  P.  216: — ^Eav  ykp  So^ia 
ipmurrevdy  elucu  6  Kvpio^  17  hf  irSun  Si^XoS^  he)(pp>eifov;  rtfv  xapWj 
wkStl  hnhviiuaif  0€ov  rifv  Xpurrov  vapovaiav  ofioKoyriaofuVy  &^ 
^XKoTpuofihnf^  TOV  OeoS  7^9  X<^w  (that  is,  as  though  the  Sophia 
in  Christ  were  different  from  the  Sophia  in  us,  as  the  word 
hnJ^filoL  requires  us  to  suppose) ;  c.  37,  p.  217 : — ^in  that  case, 
no  KarajSaafeiv,  no  self-abasement,  of  the  Kvpio^  took  place. 
The  opponents,  indeed,  who  laid  special  stress  on  the  human 
soul  of  Christ,  styled  Jesus  an  SpOpamov  IvOcov;  and  were 
therefore  not  disposed  to  fall  into  monarchian  Ebionism ;  they 
clung  firmly  to  the  Trinity,  and  desired  an  union  of  the  Logos 
with  the  man  Jesus,  an  union  of  the  perfect  Logos  with  the 
perfect  man.  To  this,  however,  he  replies,  1.  c.  c.  42,  p.  232  :  — 
El  avOpQ/rrq)  awij<l>Bff  O609,  rikeio^  rekeltpy  Bvo  tw  fiaav^  ek  fi€v 
ffyiaei,  vto?  Oeot),  eU  Bi  0eTO9.  Plain  reference  is  here  already 
made  to  the  Ghristology  of  the  school  of  Antioch.  He  sees 
clearly  that,  on  such  a  view  also,  no  incarnation  would  have 
taken  place ;  that  the  gain  realized  in  connection  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  would  lie  useless  and  dead ;  and  that  a 
Christology  would  be  formed,  in  which  a  monarchian  concep- 
tion of  God  would  amply  suffice  for  that  which  the  human 
personality  of  Jesus  was  held  to  have  profited  by  the  aaptcmat/^. 

Note  67,  page  363. 

C.  40 : — To  the  ahp^  is  ^xhtimv  to  ^yefioueveaOai'  iBeiTO  Be 
aTpenrov  vovj  p^  inroTrvjrTovTO^  ainji  BicL  iirtoTfj/JLOinnnf^  aade^ 
veiopy  aXXA  awctppifyino^  airrifv  afitaurrtos  iauT^  C.  51 : — 
Oif  B6uaTiu  GW^etv  tov  icoap^v  6  SaSpwiro^  p>hf  &v  koI  t§  kowQ 
T&v  aafOpwirtov  ^op^  inroKeLpjevo^.  ^AXh!  ox£k  inro  Geov  fii^ 
hnp^j(j94pTo^  flpSv  (T^^op^a;  Mtyvvrcu  Bi  <^^i  y€v6p>€vo^ 
TOvriiTiv  avOponro^,  'ilXX'  ovBk  Xuei  ttjv  t&v  av6p<iir€0V  apuMp^ 
Tiav  p^  y€v6p,€Vo^  avOposfiro^  avapAprryro^,  ovBe  Ttfv  Kwrh  irdvrwv 
avOpmrw  tov  OavaTov  fiacCKeiav  Kardkuti,  el  p.i}  inf;  avOponroi^ 
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aweOave  teal  avian],  C.  45;  pp.  244  f . : — El  opOpomov,  ijyrjaiv, 
oteral  tl^  ivovaOai  0€^  (in  the  Person  of  Christ)  irctpi^  irama^ 
avOfmiroxf^  icai  arffiKov^  •  •  •  iron^aec  fi^  avre^ovaiov^  roi)? 
arffikotf^  teal  tou9  cofOpwrov^j  &^  oifik  fj  crap^  avre^ovauy:* 
<t}0opA  8k  ToO  avre^XMrlov  ^dov  to  fiii  elvai  avre^vaiov  oii 
<f>0€lpercu  Bi  fi  ^vat/i  imo  rod  Troiiiaairro^  aun^v. 

He  appears  also  to  have  said, — Where  there  is  a  complete 
man,  there  also  is  sin.  Athan.  c.  Apoll.  1,  2:— ^Ottoi;  yctp 
riketo^  avOpayirty;,  ixel  mu  apaprla*  iirel  eara^,  kcH  iu  Xpurr^  fi 

iv  fipiu  tid'XTi  '^^  afjbapTla<ij  koI  iarcu  avr^  XP^^  ''^^^  '^^  Vf^^ 
tcaOapuTfiov,  el  ro  <t>povovv  teal  to  ayov  iv  fipiv  ri^v  adpKo,  Xpur- 
T09  iv  eauT^  iiriBeSeucTcu  yevop^vo^  avdpoyiro^.  ^ATCKS^  ikafii, 
ifyrjaiy  t6  avorfTOVy  iv  avro^  ^  vov^  iv  avr&y  ical  ayeucro^  ^  inivrp 
T^9  dp4ipTla^j  tcard  ye  to  Oeltcov  kcu  to  avirqrov  t^9  crdptco^, 
OvTe  yap  dpdprot  &v  97  o-dp^^  tov  a/fovTO^  Ttfv  capica^  Tovreari 
Tov  ^povovvTO^y  pii  irpoevdvp/rfOivTO^  Ttfv  irpa^iv  t^9  apafrrla^ 
ical  ivepyijaavTO^  Sid  tov  croi/xaro?  ek  iicirKripwTiv  t^9  dpapTlaf;, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa's  Antirrhet.  c.  48,  p.  254 : — ^Ek  Tpi&v  6 
dvOpoyiro^y  to  wit  (p.  248),  irvevpMTO^  teal  '^pvj(rf^  teal  crdfuiTo^ 
(c.  8,  p.  141 : — capKo<i  t€  iccH  '^^vyfj^  leal  vov),  P.  255 : — *AXKd 
teal  6  Kvpio^  dvOponro^  ix  Tpi&v  tcfxeivo^j  irvevpuTO^  teal  y^vj(fj^ 
teal  cd/iaTO^,  *AXKd  teal  iirovpdvio^  dvOpayiro^.  El  ix  vdvTwv 
T&v  iatDV  ripiv  i<m  to2?  j(pltco'k  6  hrovpdvuyi  avOpwtro^y  ovk 
iirovpdvio^  oXX*  hrovpavlov  Baxetov,  That  is,  if  man  is  complete 
apart  from  the  heavenly,  it  can  only  stand  in  the  relation  of  an 
unnecessary  accident  to  the  humanity  of  Christ.  Present  or 
absent,  the  man  remains  complete.  Theodoret,  Hser.  Fab.  4,  8. 
SapKfoOffVcu  t6v  Qehv  e^ae  X0701/,  a&pa  teal  '^^vj^v  aveCKfi^ora^ 
ov  Ttfv  Xoyueifv  dTCKd  Trjv  oKoyov  rjv  ^VTitcr^v  ff^ow  ^aynteiiv  tlv€^ 
ovopd^vai'  t6v  Bk  vovv  dXKo  ri  jrapd  7^1/  '^pv^^v  elv(u  Xiytov  ovk 
i^aev  dv€iXS}<^€Uj  aXX'  dpteicai  Ttjv  Oelav  ^vcriv  ek  to  ttXi;- 
pSxrcu  TOV  vov  ttjv  ^(pelaiVm 

Note  68,  page  369. 

A.  Mai  1.  c.  p.  70 : — AatervKtp  y\lif)ova'i  Trerpav  ol  Bvo  voct^ 
iirl  XpuTTov  BoypaTl^ovre^y  0etoVy  ^/it,  teal  dvOpayirofov.  El 
ydp  wa^  tfov^  avTOKpdTcop  ioTlv  ISue^  OeX^paTi  tcard  ^vaiv  Kivoxh- 
p^vo^j  dBvvaTOv  ioTiv  hi  teal  r^  avr^  viroteeipiv^  Bvo  Tois 
TovavTla  0i\ovT(K  aXXf^Xoi?  <nnnnrdpj(€(Vy  heaTepov  to  OekqOev 
eavT^  Koff  opp»iiv  ainoKlvrfrov  iv€pyovvTo<;.  My  antagonists,  he 
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goes  on  to  saj,  do  not  consider,  what  mast  be  clear  to  every  one, 
art  6  fi€P  deto^  vov^  axnoKlvifro^  ion  xal  ravroKaniTa^y  irpeirro^ 
yapy  6  Be  avOpanr^vo^  avroKanfro^  fiev,  ov  ravTOKonfTo^  Be*  rpetrro^ 
ycip'  Koi  Sri  irep  arpbrrtp  v^  rpetrro^  ov  fiCywrai  vov<;  eh  epo^ 
inroKeifievov  awrrcunvy  {rrcurvourOrjaercu  yap  roh  i^  &v  &m^  BieKtcO' 
fievo<;  evavrLoi^  deX^fiacCy  8i'  f^  air  leaf  ^fieU  &a  rhv  Xpurrov  ofboXch- 
yovfiev  xai  filav  (09  hfo^  avrov  n^v  re  ^vaiv  xaX  r^v  d^Kriaiv  §cal  rifv 
ivepyeiav  irpoaicuvcvfAev^  davfuunv  Ofiov  xal  'tradi^fiaai  ato^ouacu^. 

Note  69,  page  374. 

G.  57,  p.  280 : — El  fierk  r^v  ia^curraaiVy  says  Apollinaris, 
Qeo^  yiyove^  xaX  ovtcerv  etrnv  &v0porjr<yi,  irA^  vH^  avdpcorron 
oTTOcreKeZ  rov^  077^X01/9  avrovj  etc.,  tw  Bk  koI  rrplv  h^Orjvat 
leal  am'odewOijvai'  Xiyei  iyoD  koX  6  irarifp  &  icfiev  ;  For  this  Gre* 
goiy  rebukes  him  sternly,  asking,  whether  he  denies  altogether 
the  glorification  and  conversion  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  or 
whether  hair,  nails,  form,  and  compass,  are  all  to  remain  ?  On 
the  contrary,  nothing  corporeal  must  be  conceived  to  cleave  to 
the  perfected  Redeemer;  we  must  not  any  longer  rest  in  opOptD- 
nrlvoui  ISuofMo-in  He  will  appear  in  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  has  no  body ;  compare  c.  25,  p.  185.  In  chap- 
ter 53,  Gregory  says, — fieri^  rrfv  ek  ovpavov  avoBov  is  the  cap^ 
ovKert  hf  roh  tBioi<:  tBuofjuur^.  God  did  not  remain  adp^.  Even 
Paul  says,  ^^I  know  Christ  no  longer  after  the  flesh."  The 
human  nature  is  changed  into  something  better,  from  corrup- 
tible to  incorruptible,  from  corporeal  into  aadfiarov  and  curx^f- 
fiarurrov.    But  compare  also  Mansi  Coll.  Cone.  3, 480 ;  8, 489. 

Note  70,  page  385. 

Greg.  Nyss.  1.  c.  c.  50,  p.  259 : — Ei  eK  8uo,  ^<rt,  reXemvj 
ovre  ip  ^  Oei^  iariVy  hf  rovrfp  SvOpamo^  icriVy  ovre  hf  ^  audpe^- 
7ro<i,  hf  rovrtp  0e6^,  He  aims,  then,  at  taking  up  the  point  of 
view,  from  which  the  humanity  appears  as  an  essential  determi- 
nation of  the  Logos,  and  vice  versdj  the  Logos  of  the  humanity. 
This  he  carries  out  both  in  the  aspect  in  which  the  Khfrnai^  is  an 
humiliation  of  the  Trvevfia  of  the  heavenly  man  (see  Note  1,  page 
376)  ;  and  especially  in  that  other,  in  which*  the  Oetov  became 
iraBrfrhv  in  Christ  (see  the  text).  How  important  and  familiar 
to  him  was  this  dialectical  method  of  combining  opposed  ele- 
ments, by  showing  the  one  to  be  contained  and  involved  in  the 
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other,  we  may  see  from  the  circnmstance  that  he  applied  it  to 
the  Trinity  also,  in  order  to  set  forth  the  relation  between  the 
unity  and  the  distinctions.  As  he  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
man  in  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  in  the  man,  in  the  sense, 
namely,  of  each  being  a  determination  of  the  other ;  even  so  did 
he  conceive  the  Father  and  Son  to  be  related  to  each  other. 
The  Son  has  the  Father  as  a  determination  of  Himself ;  He  is 
accordingly  Trarffp  though  vucwy  etc.  He  lays  it  down  as  a 
canon, — Havrayrj  awd^eirfiikuto^^  frnXXov  ik  ^wofiivni^  t§  h-e^ 
pimfTi,  voelv  cafcuyKoiov  r^v  irpdyrqy  ravronfroy  etc.  Basil.  M. 
Ep.  129,  1.  This  has  been  interpreted  as  Sabellianism  (Theo- 
doret,  Haer.  Fab.  4,  8) ;  but  may  also  be  interpreted  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  serve  to  introduce  the  doctrine 
of  the  '!repii}(fopi]0'if;  of  the  hypostases. 

Note  71,  page  886. 

Such  I  believe  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  difficult  passage, 
Ep.  ad  Cledon.  1,  15.  It  is  true,  if  Apollinaris,  like  Origen, 
had  held  that  the  inequality  of  Christ  with  Himself,  as  also  the 
inequality  of  the  regenerated  with  themselves,  would  con- 
stantly recur ;  and  that  thus  there  would  be  an  eternal  altema^- 
tion  between  the  iuupeai^  ((^^^g*  Nyss.  Antirrh.  c.  29)  and 
the  i^urow;  he  must  also  have  assumed  that  the  same  history 
would  be  constantly  repeated,  that  the  incarnation  would  be 
again  and  again  accomplished,  metempsychosis,  etc.  We  have, 
however,  no  sufficient  ground  for  such  a  supposition.  The 
necessary  basis  of  such  an  alternation  in  the  endless  progress, 
would  be  a  dualistic  view  of  the  two  connected  aspects,  God  and 
man ;  for  then  they  would  constantly  be  as  strongly  repelled 
from  as  they  are  drawn  towards  each  other.  Apollinaris  un- 
doubtedly appears  sometimes  to  regard  human  nature,  the  free 
will,  as  sinful  in  itself  (see  ad  Cledon.  1,  10;  Note  68  and 
Note  2,  page  387).  This,  however,  he  scarcely  deemed  a  prin- 
cipal point,  but  employed  it  rather  as  a  proof.  In  order  to 
show  that  the  divine  irvev^ui  must  be  the  vov^  in  the  perfect 
man,  he  assigns  to  the  human  vov^  as  low  a  position  as  possible. 
For  the  rest,  he  everywhere  aims,  not  at  dualism,  but  at  unity, 
and  tries  to  grasp  the  Logos  as  the  truth  of  the  human  i^ot^,  as 
the  vov^  of  the  completed,  second  creation,  which  notwithstand- 
ing he  conceived  to  be  eternal. 
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Note  72,  page  389. 

On  John  xi.  35 : — Ov  yap  avalvercu  rtfv  tt/w  avfipd/irov^ 
ofUiUnaiVj  ovS  ivBeiKVVTCu  nravraypv  to  xnrkp  avOponroVy  av/i/Trd- 
deiav  Sk  Ttfv  irpo^  T0V9  irevOouvrwi  ^CKjavBponroD^  inrarlBrfaiy — 
Kai  Sih  TOVTO  et9  cr&fia  KajrjXJBev  6  X07099  Xif  avOpfiyiroL^  eir&Mr' 
Kpvarj  K€ifi€POV^  Kol  T^v  aa-djjarov  deorrfra  irpo^  ^oxnroiria-iv 
avOpdjrjraov  iTrarydrffiTai,  *Exofi€P  yhp  ap)(Lep&i  BwdfJLevov  ovfiirar- 
Orjcai  Tok  dcOevelai^  fifi&v.  On  John  xiv.  7 : — ^Eavrov  ifia 
Topevofiepov  etptjKe  tcaX  oSbv  6vra'  iropevofjLepov  fihf  Korh  r^v  iirl 
7^  iroXireiaVy  hf  ^  irSurav  hfkrjptoaev  apenjVy  icai  Tr)v  l^taipf  ejri^^ 
ycuyev  &airep  eh  OTiifxwov  rrj^  ToXireui^'  oSbv  Si  Svra,  Kodori 
aird^  ffu  ^01^9  aperr^,  &<rt€.ov  icarii  rrjp  aerdfiarov  0€orr]Ta  iropeia, 
Ti^  ainov  kcu  irpa^i^  kari  nrpo^  trarepa  tnivawrovafiy  aXKat^vai^ 
aSrrf  teal  oiaia.  npoaeiKfjifye  Se  Sid  aapicoaaem^;  koX  tck  iirl  yfj^ 
ivepyela^  Kal  irpa^ei^  ar/cLdd^y  &'  &v  ircuriv  hrX  Oeov  Kaffrjydrcu 
TTpi^  TTiv  ISlav  Oeorrjra^  At  the  same  time,  He  was  constantly 
perfect  in  Himself,  like  the  Father,  and  was  in  fact  the  Father^s 
processive  will.  His  growth  was  subjective;  in  other  words, 
that  which  was  already  [^resent  in  Him  was  more  and  more 
clearly  revealed  to  us.  Compare  on  xi.  42,  xii.  28,  pp.  292, 
314.  On  John  xiv.  14,  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask,  that  will  I 
'  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified,"  for  the  Father  appears 
through  the  power  of  the  Son  (iioifxUvercu).  Ov  ydp  iarof 
erepa  irpo^  irofripa  irpoaoSo^j  fj  St  viov,  ovre  wdXcu^  ovre  vvv, 
oire  icravOv^y  dW*  ohceunepov  ij  SC  vlov  irpoaoSo^  €<rj^«e  laJv, 
OTL  tfkfi<TuiiT€pov  ^fiip  KarioTf)  aapKoyBek.  On  verse  1 7 : — 
doparov  dcmpdrov  irapovala ;  hence  also,  when  the  spiritual  is 
present,  it  is  not  perceived  by  the  sensuous.  But  those  who 
are  susceptible  thereof,  know  from  fellowship  with  Him  who  is 
present,  the  inner  essence,  which  is  better  than  the  sensuous  per- 
ception, comprehending  themselves  out  of  the  other  (e^  irepe^p 
iamoi;^  Kar(iKafil3di/ovT€s:). 

Note  73,  page  390. 

On  John  xiv.  12,  p.  360  f. : — ''Apri  fihf  t^p  if>va'ucTJp  kp&rrjra 
eavTov  7r/>09  top  Tlaripa  Sie^i,  ^epei  Sk  ^^^9  teal  ttjp  koto, 
X^p''^  €avTov  TTpi^  Toif^  oTTOcrroXov^  hfoxrar  rovro  yap  ofioimfia 
ixelpoVy  Kal  filfirjci^  rov  Kara  ^vaiP  rd  Kara  x^P^^ 
Kal  yctp  Sid  irlcrew^  rovro  yateroA^  eKetpo  Se  oifxl  Sid  'jrurretai 
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crXXa  Kwra  Bvva/iiv  ^v(n/ei]v>  Ov  yap  irlaTei  r^  eh  Haripa  rci 
0avfia/na  Xpurro^  ipyd^ercuy  Trurrei  Se  ry  eU  vtov  hnT€Kov<Tiv 
oTroaroXoi  rd  viov  rcL  Bid  tovtcdv  irparrofieva.  Aid  kcu  ae/Scv; 
fiep  T^  vl^  irpoaar/erai^  aejSa^  Bh  ovBafioOev  airofrrokoi^;  o^!r 
yjertUy  ovtk  &v  fieCfyva  rov  Kvplov  7roii]<r(oaiv.  On  John  xiv. 
13 : — Td  /ihf  o^tKjprai  r^  KvpUp  nrap  fifi&v  trepl  &v  Kcd  waparf' 
yiXXei'  ra  &k  avro^  irapeyascj  irepX  &v  iTrarf/iXXereu*  (Compare 
Angostine's  words, — "  Da  quod  jubes  et  jube  quod  vis.)  Our 
obedience  is  a  sign  of  our  love  to  the  Lord  (awoBei^i^  dycarrf<i)y 
trap  avTov  Be  fipZv  fj  Trj<;  Oela^  ^vaet&i  ypprf^la  KoivwvArai. 
On  xiii.  16 : — ^Not  men  lay  hold  of  the  good,  but  the  good  con- 
fers on  men  communion  {piKeUoavi)  with  itself.  Ov  yhp  ape- 
aavre^  i^eKij^drjfieVj  oXX'  tpa  dpeaay/jLev.  Aib  kcU  {fyrjaiv  e/cXe- 
^dfiepo^  ainov^  iirl  Kap7r(xf)opla  riOeueev,  Xua  el  Kcd  fiff  Bid  rd 
irporepa  tI/juov  Oe^  teadeimjieeifiei/y  dXXd  Btd  rd  reketrraia  yevd}- 
fi€0a,  Tk  Be  o  r&v  ^AiroaroKcmv  Kap7ro<:  a^dapro^  o2to9»  ical  eh 
ai&va  fihmv  ;  17  ^EKicKri<rlou 

Note  74,  page  404. 

The  soul  of  Adam  and  the  soul  of  Christ  was  created,  not 
formed  out  of  already  existing  material.  This  opus  non  habet 
in  se  assumtad  aliunde  aUerius  natursB  originem.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  body,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  "sumere,  accipere 
materiam,"  in  order  to  give  it  a  form  ;  it  was  not  a  creation ; 
it  was,  therefore,  a  receiving  of  an  external,  foreign  material. 
That  Hilarius  entertained  a  similar  conception  of  the  incarnar 
tion  also,  is  clear  from  de  Trin.  2, 26,  where  we  read, — "  Spiritus 
sanctus  desiiper  veniens  virginis  interiora  sanctificavit,  et  in  his 
spirans  natursB  se  humanse  camis  immiscuit,  et  id,  quod  alienum 
a  se  eraty  vi  su&  et  potestate  prsesumsit.  10,  15: — Quod  si 
assumta  sibi  per  se  ex  virgine  came,  ipse  sibi  et  ex  se  animam 
concepti|7er  se  corporis  coaptavit,  secundum  animae  corporisque 
naturam,  necesse  est  et  passionum  fuisse  naturam."  When 
Hilarius  aims  at  precision,  he  says,  as  here, — animam  ex  se^ 
corpus  per  w,  habuit ;  ea  virgine  corpus  conceptum ;"  but  "  non 
per  humanse  conceptionis  coaluit  naturam,  anima  ex  Deo."  C. 
15,  22.  So,  for  example,  c.  22  : — ut  per  se  sibi  assumsit  ex 
virgine  corpus,  ita  ex  se  sibi  animam  assumsit  quae  utique  nun- 
quam  ab  homine  gignentium  originibus  prsebetur.  C.  10,  16, 
17 : — Mary  contributed  ad  incrementapartumqne  corporis  omne, 
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quod  sexos  sui  est  naturale.  The  nativitas  ex  virgine  officto 
usa  materno^  sexus  sui  naturam  in  cotieeptu  et  partu  exsecuta 
est. — Couceptus  est  ex  Spiritu  Sancto  et  ex  Maria. 

Note  75,  page  409. 

That  the  ^^  forma  servilis"  was  not  the  immediate,  as  it  were 
physical,  consequence  of  the  ^^  evacnatio,"  but  that  between  the 
two  intervened  an  ethical  act,  performed  by  the  ^^  evacuatus  ** 
Son,  that  is,  by  the  Son  who  willed  to  become  man,  HUarius 
maintained  with  just  emphasis;  thus  excluding,  in  the  most 
distinct  manner,  the  opinion  attributed  to  him  by  Baur.  Com- 
pare on  Psalm  Ixviii.  c.  25 : — ^^  Ipse  enim  est,  et  se  ex  forma 
Dei  inaniens  et  formam  hominis  assumens;  quia  neque  eva- 
cuatio  ilia  ex  Dei  forma  naturae  coalestis  interitus  est,  neque 
forma  servilis  assmntio  tamquam  genuin»  originis  condition- 
isque  natura  est ;  cum  id,  quod  assumtum  est,  non  proprietas 
interior  sit,  sed  exterior  accession  quod  ipsum  consequentibus 
docet  (y.  30).  Pauper  est,  qui  cum  esset  omnium  dives,  se 
ipsum,  ut  nos  ditesceremus,  paupertavit :  dolens  est,  qui  secun- 
dum prophetam  pro  nobis  dolet. — Hunc  pauperem  in  salutem 
vultus  Dei  (i.e.,  filius)  qui  forma  Dei  est,  in  SBtemitatis  susb  vita 
— collocavit.*'  De  Trin.  9,  14  (compare  Note  2,  page  408) : 
— "  Itaque  evacuatio  eo  proficit,  ut  proficiat  forma  send  non  ut 
Christus,  qui  in  form&  Dei  erat,  Christus  esse  non  maneat,  cum 
formam  servi  nonnisi  Christus  acceperit.  Qui  cum  se  evacua- 
verit,  ut  manens  Spiritus  Christus  idem  Christus  homo  esset,  in 
corpore  demutatio  habitfis  et  assumtio  naturae  naturam  manen- 
tis  divinitads  non  peremit,  quia  unus  atque  idem  Christus  sit, 
et  demutans  habitum  et  assumens.  C.  51  : — ^Manens  sibi  Dei 
natura  in  se  humilitatem  terrenae  nativitatis  susceperat,  generis 
siii  potestatem  in  habitu  assumtae  humilitatis  exercens." 

Note  76,  page  410. 

11,  48 : — Quod  autem  se  ipsum  intra  se  vacuefaciens  con- 
tinuit,  detrimentum  non  attulit  potestati  cum  intra  banc  exi- 
nanientis  se  humilitatem  virtute  tamen  omnis  exinanitae  intra 
se  usus  sit  potestatis  (compare  the  fragment  cited  in  Note  2, 
page  408).  According  to  9,  51,  cU.  68,  c.  25,  one  might  sup- 
pose Hilarius  to  have  conceived  the  "evacuatio"  of  the  Son, 
whom  the  Father  eternally  generates,  to  have  consisted  in  His 
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returning  out  of  the  existence  which  He  had  independently  of 
the  Father,  into  the  ^^  natura  Dei/'  to  the  potential  existence  of 
the  "facies,"  or  of  the  "vultus,"  or  of  the  ^Mmago  Dei;"  and 
thaty  during  the  state  of  humiliation^  His  actual  personality 
(facies,  vultus)  was  limited  entirely  to  the  ^^  forma  servilis." 
The  passage  9,  51,  runs  as  follows  : — ^^  Nob  enim  unigenitum 
Deum  in  natura  Dei  mansisse  profitemur,  neque  unitatem  formsp 
servilis  (that  is,  the  personality  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  which 
alone  remained  after  the  accomplishment  of  the  ^exinanitio') 
in  naturam  divinae  unitatls  statim  refundimus,  neque  rursum 
corporali  insinuatione  Patrem  in  Filio  prsddicamus,  sed  ex  eo 
eiusdem  fi^eneris  genitam  naturam  naturaliter  in  se  iriimentem 
se  habui^e  natSam  ;  qua  in  forma  natur«  se^Jgnentis 
manens  formam  naturae  atque  infirmitatis  corporalis  acceperit." 

Note  77,  page  411. 

Tract,  in  Psalm  Ixviii.,  Lit.  x.  c.  6-9.  De  Trin.  11,  49  : — 
Nostra  hsec  itaque  lucra  sunt  et  nostri  profectus,  nos  scilicet 
conformes  efficiendi  glorise  corporis  Dei.  Ceterum  unigenitus 
Deus,  licet  et  homo  natus  sit,  non  tamen  aliud  quam  Deus 
omnia  in  omnibus  est.  Subjectio  enim  ilia  corporis,  per  quam, 
quod  camale  ei  est,  in  naturam  Spiritils  devoratur,  esse  Deum 
omnia  in  omnibus  eum,  qui  prseter  Deum  et  homo  est,  con. 
stituet :  noster  autem  ille  homo  in  id  proficit.  Ceterum  nos  in 
hominis  nostri  conf ormem  gloriam  proficiemus,  et  in  agnitionem 
Dei  renovati  ad  Creatoris  imaginem  reformabimur  (Col.  iii.  9, 
10).  Consummatur  itaque  homo  imago  Dei.  Namque  con- 
formis  efFectus  glorise  corporis  Dei  in  imaginem  (!!reatoris 
excedit,  secundum  dispositam  primi  Iiominis  Jigurationem.  Et 
post  peccatum  veteremque  hominem,  in  agnitionem  Dei  novus 
homo  f  actus,  constitutionis  suse  obtinet  peif  ectionem,  agnoscens 
Deum  suum,  et  per  id  imago  ejus ;  et  per  religionem  proficiens 
ad  sBtemitatem,  et  per  SBtemitatem  Creatoris  sui  imago  man- 


surus." 


Note  78,  page  411. 

On  Psalm  liii.  12  : — ^Unigenitum  Dei  filium  frequenter  imo 
semper  praedicamus  non  ex  naturae  necessitate  potius,  quam  ex 
Sacramento  humansB  salutis  passioni  fuisse  subditum,  et  voluisse 
se  magis  passioni  subjici.  quam  coactum.    Et  quanquam  passio 
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ilia  non  faerit  conditionis  et  generis  (that  is,  pliysicallj  ne« 
cessary),  quia  indemutabilem  dei  naturam  nulla  vis  injoriosso 
perturbationis  offenderet,  tamen  soscepta  volontarie  est,  officio 
quidem  ipsa  satisfactura  poenali,  non  tamen  pcenae  sensu  Isesura 
patientem ;  non  quod  ilia  Isedendi  non  habuerit  pro  ipsa  passi- 
onis  qualitate  natnram,  sed  quod  dolorem  divinitatis  natura  non 
sentit.  Passus  ergo  est  Deus,  quia  se  subjecit  voluntarius  pas- 
sioni ;  sed  suscipiens  naturales  ingruentium  in  se  passionum 
(quibus  dolorem  patientibus  necesse  est  inferri)  virtntes^  ipse 
tamen  a  naturae  suse  virtute  non  excidit,  ut  doleret.  10,  47  : — 
Passus  igitur  unigenitus  Deus  est  omnes  incurrentes  in  se  pas- 
sionum nostrarum  infirmitateSy  sed  passus  virtute  natursB  suse,  ut 
et  virtute  naturae  suse  natus  est :  neque  enim,  cum  natus  sit, 
non  tenuit  omnipotentise  suae  in  nativitate  naturam.  10,  23 : — 
Caro  ilia,  i.e.,  panis  ille  de  coelis  est,  et  homo  ille  de  Deo  est. 
Habens  ad  patiendum  quidem  corpus,  et  passus  est ;  sed  naturam 
(that  is,  neither  physical  necessity  nor  susceptibUity  in  itself, 
apart  from  a  particular  act  of  will)  non  habens  ad  dolendum. 
Naturae  enim  propriae  et  suae  corpus  illud  est,  quod  in  ccelestem 
gloriam  conformatur  in  monte,  quod  attactu  suo  f ugat  f ebres, 
quod  de  sputo  suo  format  oculos.  C.  24: — Cum  potum  et 
cibum  accepit,  non  se  necessitati  corporis  sed  consuetudini 
tribuit.  C.  37 : — ^Non  sibi  tristis  est :  neque  sibi  orat,  sed  illis 
quos  monet,  orare  pervigiles.  C.  55  fif. : — ^There  was  no  "  ne- 
cessitas  flendi "  in  Him ;  non  sibi  flevit,  sed  nobis.  And  yet 
His  weeping  was  not  a  mere  seeming ;  for  the  needs  of  men 
are  not  mere  seeming,  nor  anything  of  that  to  which  He  sub- 
jected Himself,  moved  not  by  necessity,  but  by  self-emptying 
love.  Specially  important,  however,  are  the  passages,  10,  23, 
48 ;  de  Synod,  c.  49 ;  in  Psalm  Ixviii.  c.  4, 10, 23 : — '^  Hominem 
verum  secundum  similitudinem  nostri  hominis,  non  deficiens  a 
se  Deo  sumsit :  in  quo,  quamvis  aut  ictus  incideret,  aut  vulnus 
descenderet,  aut  nodi  concurrerent,  aut  suspensio  elevaret,  affer- 
rent  quidem  haec  impetum  passionis,  non  tamen  dolorem  passi- 
onis  inferrent:  ut  telum  aliquod  aut  aquam  perforans,  ant 
ignem  compungens,  aut  aera  vulnerans  omnes  quidem  has  pas- 
siones  naturae  suae  infert,  ut  foret,  ut  compungat,  ut  vulneret ; 
sed  naturam  suam  in  haec  passio  illata  non  retinet,  dum  in 
natura  non  est,  vel  aquam  forari,  vel  pungi  ignem,  vel  aercm 
vulnerari,  quamvis  naturae  teli  sit^  et  vulnerare  et  compungere 
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et  forare.  Passus  quidem  est  dominas  Jesiis  Ohrlstus,  dara 
cseditur,  dum  suspenditur,  dam  cmcifigitiir,  dum  moritur,  sed 
in  corpus  Domini  irmens  passio  nee  non  fait  passio^  nee  tamen 
natuTram  (that  is,  physical  necessity)  passionis  exseruit :  dam  et 
poenali  ministerio  dessevit,  et  Yirtas  corporis  sine  sensa  poensB 
vim  poansB  in  se  dessevientis  excepit.  Habuerit  sane  iUad 
Domini  corpus  doloris  nostri  naturam,  si  corpus  nostrum  id 
naturae  habet^  ut  calcet  undas  et  super  fluctus  eat — penetret 
etiam  solida.  At  vero  si  dominici  corporis  sola  ista  natura  sit, 
ut  sua  virtute,  sua  anima  f eratur  in  humidis,  insistat  in  liquidis, 
et  exstructa  transcurrat,  quid  per  naturam  humani  corporis  con- 
ceptam  ex  Spiritu  camem  judicamus?  To  the  right  under- 
standing of  this  passage,  the  following  further  citations  are 
necessary  (10,  48)  : — "  Succumbere  ergo  tibi  videtur  Virtus 
ista  vulneris  clavo  et  ad  ictum  compungentis  externtOy  demutasse 
se  in  naturam  dolendi? — Si  in  passione  sua  necessitas  est  et 
non  salutis  tusB  donum  est,  si  in  crace  dolor  compungendi  est, 
et  non  decreti,  quod  in  te  mors  est  scripta  confixio  est ;  si  in 
morte  vis  mortis  est,  et  non  per  potestatem  Dei  camis  exuvisB 
sunt;  si  denique  mors  ipsa  aliud  est,  quam  potentum  de- 
honestatio,  quam  fiducia  quam  triumphus:  adscribe  infirmi- 
tatem,  si  ibi  necessitas  est  et  natwray  si  ibi  vis  est^  et  diffidmtia 
et  dedecusr  This,  therefore,  is,  in  his  view,  the  ^^punctum 
saliens,"  that  in  Christ  there  was  no  ^^  infirmitas  natursB,"  no 
"  necessitas."  For  this  reason  he  says  (10,  23), — if  the  "  na- 
tura "  of  the  God-man  and  the  hostile  powers  are  confronted 
with  each  other  in  and  by  themselves,  the  latter  cannot  cause 
the  former  pain,  any  more  than  the  air  can  be  harmed  by  a 
dart*  The  pain  felt  by  Christ,  therefore,  was  due  to  an  act  of 
love,  which  emptied  itself  on  our  account,  and  which  not  merely 
coerced  the  hostile  forces  by  its  ^^potestas,"  but  also  discharged 
the  ^^ministerium  poense"  (compare  Psalm  Ixviii.  c.  8); — and 
Christ  bore  punishment,  not  as  an  evil  or  a  pain,  but  ^^sine 
sensu  poensB ;"  for  it  was  rooted,  not  in  guilt  of  His  own,  but  in 
a  love  which  forgot  itself,  and  forgot  all  suffering.  We  see, 
accordingly,  that  he  can  say  of  Christ,  "  dolet  et  non  dolet." 
The  latter,  so  far  as  He  took  delight  in  suffering ;  and  as  the 
pain  which  He  endured  never,  as  in  our  case,  got  the  master  of 
His  body,  nor  was  able  to  change  or  destroy  Him  by  its  power 
(compare  de  Synod,  c.  49),  although  His  "  passio  "  was  a  reality. 
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Thus  we  read  in  10^  47 : — ^Fallitar  ergo  humanaB  sestimationis 
opinion,  patans  hunc  (al.  hinc)  dolere,  quod  patitnr.  Pro  nobis 
dolet,  non  et  doloris  nostri  dolet  sensa,  quia  et  habitu  ut  homo 
repertos  habens  in  Be  doloris  corpus  (that  is^  a  body  which  is 
capable  of  suffering),  sed  non  habens  naturam  dolendi,  dnm  et 
ut  hominis  habitus  est,  et  origo  non  hominis  est,  nato  eo  de 
conceptione  Spiritus  S.  Tract,  in  Psalm  cxxxix.  c.  11 : — ^Per- 
missum  enim  corpus  passioni  est,  sed  permissa  sibi  dominata 
mors  non  fuit  De  Trin.  10,  27  : — Quam  infirmitatem  domi- 
natam  hujus  corpori  credis,  cujus  tantam  habuit  natura  virtu- 
tem  ?  C.  32  : — Extra  camalem  naturam  dolendi  vulneris  re- 
peritur.  9,  7  : — ^Tametsi  in  partu  et  passione  et  morte  naturae 
nostrae  res  peregerit:  res  tamen  ipsas  omnes  virtute  naturse 
susB  gessit,  dum  sibi  ipse  origo  nascendi  est,  dum  pati  vult,  quod 
eum  pati  non  licet,  dum  moritur,  qui  vivit.  By  thus  setting 
forth  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  light  of  deeds,  he  deprives 
Arians  of  their  proofs  of  the  lowness  and  physical  passibility  of 
the  Logos,  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  if  he  had  appor*- 
tioned  them  to  His  humanity.  But  when  he  represents  Christ's 
suffering  as  a  deed,  as  a  display  of  power,  it  is  of  course  im- 
plied that  he  did  not  consider  Him  incapable  of  suffering,  that 
he  did  not  deny  Him  the  power  of  making  Himself  passible. 
Undoubtedly  he  frequently  repeats,  the  "  Verbum  Dei"  as  such 
cannot  suffer ;  but  the  body  taken  up  into  union  with  Him,  is 
the  ^^  materia  "  in  which  sufferings  might  be  undergone.  Tract. 
In  Psalm  bcviii.  c.  4 : — ^^Non  enim  incidere  in  Deum  liic  infir- 
mitatem nostrarum  terror  valebat,  aut  exserere  se  nisi  in  came 
corporis  nostri,  tanquam  in  subjacente  materia,  potuerant  pas- 
siones.  •  .  .  Cum  se  contra  naturae  coelestis  terrenseque  diversi- 
tatem,  in  hunc  liraum  potestatis  suae  virtute  definit :  quia  ea, 
quae  natura  dissident,  ad  quandam  connexionis  suae  soUditatem 
non  generis  ipsius  propinquitate  conveniunt,  sed  potiore  vi  tan- 
quam confixa  sociantur,  tunc  et  pati  coepit  et  mori  posseJ'  In 
accordance  herewith,  therefore,  is  also  ^Mmpassibilitas "  to  be 
judged,  on  the  ground  of  which  Hilarius  has  been  partially 
charged  with  Docetism,  in  that  it  is  supposed  to  signify  that 
He  neither  could  nor  did  suffer.  A  passage,  however,  has  been 
overlooked,  which  clearly  explains  the  bearing  of  the  term, 
de  Synod.  49 : — "  Pati  potuit,  et  passibile  esse  non  potuit  (Ver- 
bum  caro  factum),  quia  passibilitas  naturae  infirmis  significatio 
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est^  passio  autem  est  eorum,  qu8B  sunt  illata,  perpessio :  quad 
quia  indemutabilis  Deus  est,  cum  tamen  Yerbum  caro  factum 
sit,  habuerunt  in  eo  passionis  materiam  sine  passibilitatis  infir- 
mitate  (that  is,  without  the  weakness  which  is  unable  to  do 
otherwise).  Manet  itaque  indemutabilis  etiam  in  passione 
natura,  quia  auctori  suo  indifferens  ex  impassibilis  essentiss 
nata  snbstantia  est."    Psalm  Ixviii.  18  ;  x.  15. 

Note  79,  page  416. 

De  Trin.  9,  38 : — Dispensatione  assumtse  carnis  et  per  exin- 
anientis  se  ex  Dei  forma  obedientiam,  naturae  sibi  novitatem 
Christus  homo  natus  intulerat,  non  virtutis  naturseque  damno, 
sed  habitus  demutatione.  Exinaniens  se  igitur  ex  Dei  forma, 
servi  formam  natus  acceperat,  sed  banc  carnis  assumtionem  ea, 
cum  qua  sibi  naturalis  unitas  erat,  Patris  natura  non  senserat ; 
et  novitas  temporalis  (that  is,  the  new  condition  of  the  entire 
person)  licet  maneret  in  virtute  naturae,  amiaerat  tamen,  cum 
forma  Dei,  ntxturce  Dei  sectmdum  assumtum  hominem  unitatem* 
Sed  summa  dispensationis  haec  erat,  ut  totua  nunc  JiUuSj  homo 
scilicet  et  Deus,  per  indulgentiam  patemas  voluntatis  unitati 
patemsB  naturae  inesset,  et  qui  manebat  in  virtute  naturae, 
maneret  quoque  in  genere  naturae.  It  enim  homini  acquireba- 
tur,  ut  Deus  esset.  Sed  manere  in  Dei  unitate  assumtus  homo 
nullo  modo  poterat,  nisi  per  unitatem  Dei  in  unitatem  Dei  na- 
turalis evaderet,  ut  per  hoc  quod  in  natura  Dei  erat  Deus  ver 
bum,  Yerbum  quoque  caro  factum  rursum  in  natura  Dei  inesset, 
atque  ita  homo  Jesus  Christus  maneret  in  gloria  Dei  Patris,  si 
in  Yerbi  gloriam  caro  esset  unita ;  rediretque  tunc  in  naturao 
patemae  etiam  secundum  hominem  unitatem  Yerbum  caro  fao-^ 
turn,  cum  gloriam  Yerbi  caro  assumta  tenuisset.  Beddenda 
igitur  apud  se  ipsum  Patri  erat  tmitas  sua  (i.e.,  a  Patre  filio),  ut 
naturae  suae  nativitas  in  se  rursum  glorificanda  resideret :  quia 
dispensationia  novitas  offermonem  unitatis  inttderatf  et  unitas,  ut 
perfecta  antea  fueraty  nulla  esse  nunc  poterat,  nisi  glorificata 
apud  se  fuisset  carnis  assumtio. 

Note  80,  page  417. 

De  Trin.  9,  54 : — ^Major  Pater  Filio  est,  et  plane  major,  cui 
tantum  donat  esse^  quantus  ipse  est ;  cui  innascibilitatis  (arfye- 
vrialai)  esse  imaginem  sacrameuto  nativitas  impertit,  quern  ex 
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se  in  formam  saam  generat  (to  wit,  in  the  eternal  generation)^ 
quern  rorsnm  de  forma  servi  in  formam  Dei  renovat,  etc.  Tract, 
in  Ps.  ii.  c.  27-30 ;  c.  27 : — Christ  begged  that  id,  quod  turn 
filius  hominis  est,  ad  perfectum  Dei  filium,  i.e.,  ad  resumendam 
indulgendamque  corpori  SBtemitatis  suse  gloriam,  per  lesnrreo- 
tionis  potentiam  gigneretur;  quam  gloriam  a  Patre  corporeus 
reposcebat. — ^Non  nova  quserit,  non  aliena  desiderat ;  esse  talis 
qualis  fuerat,  postulat,  sed  precatur:  id  se,  quod  antea  erat, 
esse,  gigni  scilicet  ad  id  quod  suum  fuit.  Non  erat  autem  idip- 
sum  tunc  totus,  quod  fieri  precabatur:  fieri  autem  totu8  non 
aliud,  quam  quod  f  uerat,  postulabat.  Sed  cum  fit  (i.e.,  gloriosus) 
quod  fuit,  et  quod  non  erat,  est  futurus  (on  account  of  the 
humanity,  which  is  to  participate  in  the  glory),  ad  id  quod 
f  uerat,  id  quod  totum  non  erat,  quodam  novi  ortus  nascebatur 
exordio.  Ergo  hie  resurrectionis  suae  ad  assumendam  gloriam 
dies  est,  per  quam  ad  id  nasdtur,  quod  ante  tempera  erat. 
C.  30 :— The  words,  "To^ay  have  I  begotten  Thee,"  refer,  not 
to  the  birth  from  the  Virgin,  not  to  the  baptism  of  Christ,  but, 
according  to  the  Apostle,  to  the  first-bom  from  the  dead  (Acts 
xiii.  32).  According  to  Baur  (pp.  690  fiF.),  with  this  glorifica- 
tion at  the  end,  the  Docetism,  which  does  away  with  the  human, 
shows  itself  quite  plainly.  He  adduces  in  evidence,  de  Trin.  9,  38 
38  (see  Note  79),  and  c.  41 ;  these  passages,  however,  are  not  at  all 
pertinent  to  the  matter  (see  Note  79).  He  might  have  adduced 
other  passages  with  a  far  greater  show  of  reason ;  especially  de 
Trin.  11,  40: — ^^Quibus  subjectis  subjicitur  subjicienti  sibi 
omnia,  Dominus  scilicet,  ut  sit  Deus  omnia  in  omnibus  (1  Cor. 
XV.  28)  natur&  assumti  corporis  nostri  natnrsB  patemse  divini- 
tatis  invect&.  Per  id  enim  erit  omnia  in  omnibus  Deus,  quia 
Mediator,  habens  in  se  ex  dispensatione,  quod  camis  est,  adep- 
turus  (est)  in  omnibus  ex  subjectione,  quod  Dei  est,  ne  ex  parte 
Deus  sit,  sed  Deus  totus.  Non  alia  itaqne  subjectionis  causa 
est,  quam  ut  omnia  in  omnibus  Deus  sit,  nulla  ex  parte  terreni 
in  eo  corporis  reeidente  natura^  ut,  ante  in  se  duos  cpntinens, 
nunc  Deus  tantum  sit."  Compare  c.  41,  42,  49.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Hilarius  says,  that  we  are  to  become  like  the  glori- 
fied body  of  Christ  (11,  19 ;  Ps.  ii.  41,  Iv.  12,  Ixviii.  35 ;  com- 
pare Note  82).  Further :  Christ  presented  the  expected  gift, 
the  man  He  had  assumed,  to  the  Father  (Comm.  in  Matt.  c.  3, 
2) ;  ^^  He  brought  into  heaven  materiem  assumti  corporis  conso- 
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ciatam  Spiritas  et  substantisB  suae  setemitati"  (ib.  c.  4,  14). 
Indeed,  his  fundamental  view  of  the  work  of  redemption  re- 
quired that  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  the  humanity  to  be 
annihilated,  in  order  that  the  man  Jesus  might  attain  to  perfec- 
tion ;  but  that  the  humanity  should  really  be  exalted  to  God  in 
Christ.  Not  merely  for  Thomas  had  the  Risen  One  a  body, 
but  eternally;  and  at  the  day  of  judgment,  they  will  know 
Him  whom  they  have  pierced  (de  Trin.  3,  16,  20).  We  shall 
therefore  have  to  consent  to  take  note  of  passages  of  this  second 
kind,  in  order  that  we  may  not  form  a  false  representation  of 
Hilarius,  and  the  many  Fathers  who  use  similar  language  to 
him  on  this  point.  But  how  are  the  two  things  to  be  united  ? 
In  fact,  the  contradiction  would  be  unrecohcilable  if  the  words, 
^^  nulla  ex  parte  terreni  in  eo  corporis  residente  natura,"  taught 
the  complete  annihilation  or  swallowing  up  of  the  body  by  the 
deity.  This,  however,  cannot  be  the  opinion  of  Hilarius.  For 
he  adds,  immediately  after  (11,  40), — the  perfection  is  accom- 
plished non  abjecto  corpore,  sed  ex  subjectione  translate,  neque 
per  defectionem  abolito  sed  ex  clarificatione  mutato,  acquirens 
sibi  Deo  potius  hominem,  quam  Deum  per  hominem  amittens. 
Subjectus  vero  ob  id,  non  ut  non  stty  sed  ut  omnia  in  omnibus 
Deus  sit,  habens  in  sacramento  subjectionis  esse  ac  manere 
quod  non  est^  non  habens  in  defectione  ita  se  carere,  ne  non  sit. 
That  which  is  swallowed  up  by  the  divine  "  Gloria,"  is  not  the 
"  materies  "  of  the  humanity,  but  the  "  corruptio,"  the  "  infir- 
mitas,"  which  is  an  "accidens**  of  it,  but  not  its  essence  (com- 
pare Ps.  Iv.  12).  This  is  also  clearly  declared,  Ps.  cxliii.  7. 
Wlio  was  it  that  was  thus  exalted!  (Phil.  ii.  7,  9).  "Non  ei 
utique,  qui  in  forma  Dei  erat,  donatur,  ut  Dei  forma  sit."  For 
although  "cohibens  in  se  formam  Dei,"  the  Son  of  God  re- 
mains in  Himself  "  Dei  virtus,"  and  can  restore  Himself  to  the 
"  forma  Dei "  when  He  will.  It  is  given  to  Him,  as  the  One 
who  took  upon  Himself  the  form  of  a  servant,  "  ipsi  habitui  ser- 
vili  id  donatur,  ut  quod  erat,  esset  in  forma  scilicet  Dei  esset. — 
Et  hsec  quidem  evangelici  sacramenti  et  humanse  spei  Veritas 
est,  humanam  naturam  corruptibilemque  camem  per  hujus 
glorisB  demutationem  in  setemam  transformatam  esse  substan- 
tiam."  What,  then,  is  the  perfection  of  the  God-man,  save  that 
by  it  humanity  is  brought  to  its  true  state,  to  God ;  is  stripped 
of  all  false  independence ;  is  deprived  of  that  existence  outside 
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of  God  which  characterizes  the  "  servilis  forma,"  with  its  "  in- 
firmitas"  and  '^  corruptio :"  and;  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
creature  is  taken  into  the  divine  sphere  and  glorj,  in  which  it  is 
a  never-disappearing,  eternal  momentum  of  the  divine  life  itself. 

Note  81,  page  419. 

Yerhnm  caro  factum  est  et  habitavit  in  nobis,  naturam  scilicet 
in  se  totius  humani  generis  assumens.  Ps.  liv.,  c.  9: — "Uni- 
versitatis  nostrae  caro  est  f actus.'*  In  Matt,  iv.,  c.  12 : — "  The 
city  on  the  hill  is  the  humanity  assumed  by  Christ,  quia,  ut 
civitas  ex  varietate  ac  multitudine  consistit  habitantium  ita  in  eo, 
per  naturam  suscepti  corporis,  quaedam  universi  generis  humani 
congregatio  continetur.  Atque  Ita  ^t  ille  ex  nostra  in  se  congre- 
gatione  fit  civitas  et  nos  per  consortium  camis  suss  sumus  civi* 
tatis  habitatio."  Ps.  cxxiv.,  c.  4, 143,  c.  18.  De  Trin.  2,  24 : — 
(ut)  homo  f  actus  ex  virgine  naturam  in  se  camis  acciperit,  perque 
hujus  admixtionis  societatem  sanctificatum  in  eo  universi  generis 
humani  corpus  exsisteret,  ut  quemadmodum  omnes  in  se  per  id, 
qno  corporeum  se  esse  voluit,  conderentur,  ita  rursum  in  omnes 
ipse  per  id,  quod  ejus  est  invisibile,  referretur.  C.  25 : — ^Non 
ille  eguit  homo  effici,  per  quem  homo  f  actus  est,  sed  nos  eguimus, 
ut  Deus  caro  fieret,  et  habitaret  in  nobis,  i.e.,  assumtione  camis 
unius  interna  universsB  camis  incoleret.  In  Matt.  2,  c.  5 : — Erat 
in  Jesu  Christo  homo  totus.     Ps.  xiii.  4. 

Note  82,  page  420. 

Tract,  in  Ps.  xiii.  4,  56,  c.  7,  8 : — "  Compatiendi  et  com- 
moriendi  fides  nos  glorificat  in  Christo."  Hence  David  calls 
the  sufferings  and  glory  of  Christ  His  own,  quia  se  per  assum- 
tionem  camis  in  coelestibus  coUocandum  Propheta  non  nescit, 
quippe  cum  concorporales  et  comparticipes  effecti  simus  in 
Christo  Jesu.  Ps.  cxxiv.,  c.  3 : — Christus  est  mons  superim- 
minens  et  excelsus,  in  quo  ipsi  nosmet  ipsos  per  assumtionem 
carnis  nostras  corporisque  speculamur.  C.  4: — In  eo  enim 
sumus  resurrectionem  nostram  in  resurrectione  nostri  in  eo  cor- 
poris contemplantes.  It  is  true,  Hilarius  says  also  concerning 
others  besides  Christ,  that  all  are  in  them ;  and  from  this  the 
Benedictine  draws  the  conclusion,  1.  c.  p.  xxv.  §  81 : — "Eos  omnes 
qui  humanse  naturae  consortes  sunt,  Hilarii  alionimqne  Patrum 
sententia  naturali  miitate  esse  conjunctos.  Et  miiuntur  quidem 
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in  ilia  massa,  ex  qua  omnes  originem  habent  et  ex  qua  Christus 
ipse  camis  suae  substantiam  sumere  non  recusavit ;"  in  support 
whereof  might  further  have  been  adduced,  that,  according  to 
Hilarius  (compare  Ps.  li.  c.  21),  all  men  are  ^^generalis  animsa 
et  corporis."  But  even  this  does  not  furnish  an  explanation  of 
the  phraseologj  in  question.  If  all  are  one  in  virtue  of  their 
common  origin,  it  may  justly  be  said, — ^All  individuals  subsist, 
have  their  roots  therein,  as  in  the  universal,  but  not  in  each 
other,  or  all  in  one,  unless  indeed  this  one  can  in  some  aspect 
or  other  be  regarded  as  the  vehicle  and  representative  of  the 
whole  and  the  universal.  In  point  of  fact,  Hilarius  does  not  use 
the  terms  in  question  relatively  to  eveiy  man ;  but  only  relatively 
to  Adam,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  the  universal  father  as  to 
the  bodyy  with  which  also  is  connected  the  spread  of  sin  over  the 
entire  race.  Hence  ne  frequently  says, — "  We  all  fell  in  him" 
(in  Matt.  c.  8, 5 ;  Ps.  cxliv.  c.  4, 136 ;  c  5,  7).  In  his  remarks 
on  Matthew  xviii.  c.  6,  he  uses  Abraham  with  Sarah  as  a  symbol 
of  the  whole  of  humanity ;  but  merely  allegorically.  Hence  the 
application  to  the  first  Adam  along  with  the  Second  proves  all 
the  more  clearly  that,  like  the  other  Fathers,  Hilarius  regarded 
Christ  also  as  the  representative  of  the  race.  As  all  men  were 
potentially  in  the  first  Adam,  so  in  a  spiritual  sense  are  all  men 
potentially  in  the  Second  Adam ;  so,  namely,  that  as  the  Logos, 
the  Second  Adam  is  the  final  cause  of  the  origin  of  the  first 
Adam  and  all  his  descendants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mau* 
rinist  is  right  when  he  denies  that  Hilarius  held  Christ  to  have 
assumed  merely  the  general  nature  of  the  human  race,  and  not 
an  individual  human  nature.  This  is  evident  from  the  passage 
de  Trin.  2,  25,  quoted  above.     See  Note  81. 

Note  83,  page  429. 

Even  at  an  earlier  period,  the  opinion  entertained  in  the 
Church  respecting  Apollinaris  was  pretty  unanimous,  as  is  clear 
from  what  has  been  advanced  above  (see  page  424).  For, 
independently  of  the  Synod  of  Alexandria,  held  in  the  year 
362  (see  Note  65),  through  the  influence  of  Yitalis,  Apol- 
linarism  was  condemned  by  several  Roman  Councils  under 
Damasus.  Compare  Dozom.  6,  25 ;  Theodoret.  H.  E.  5,  10 ; 
Mansi  Cone.  Coll.  T.  iii.  461,  447-482,  486,  and  the  epistle  of 
Damasus  to  Paulinus  in  Antioch.    In  this  letter  we  find  the 
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following  words  (1.  c.  p.  426) : — ^^  Confitendos  ipsa  sapientia 
sermoy  filius  Dei  humanuin  soscepisse  corpus,  animam,  sensani) 
i.e.,  integrum  Adam,  et  ut  expressius  dicam,  totum  yeterem 
nostrum  sine  peccato  hominem.  Sicuti  enim  confitentes  earn 
humanum  corpus  suscepisse,  non  statim  ei  et  humanas  vitionim 
adjmigimus  passiones :  ita  et  dicentes  eum  suscepisse  et  hominis 
animam  et  sensum  non  statim  dicimns  et  cogitationum  cam 
humanarum  subjacuisse  peccato."  According  to  Theodoret,  the 
Komish  Council  (Mansi  488)  said, — *Ava0€fuvri^fiep  Kaxeufov^ 
ot  riv€^  dvrl  Xoyt/cfj^  '^'^^xfi^  Buaj(ypi^vrcu  Sri  6  rod  Secv  Xoyo^ 
iarpcufyrf  hf  r§  audpfoiriini  aapxi*  avro^  yhp  oSro^  o  rov  Beov 
Xoyo^  ov^  avrl  t^  Xoyucrj^  koX  voepa^  ^'Vj^?  iv  r&  hivrov 
atofiari  yeyovev^  dXSA  rrjv  rf/ierepaif,  rovr  eari  'Xxrfucifv  mi 
voephv  cam)  rv^  afuiprUv:  ^^vj(j^v  dviKafie  koX  itrmacif.  Another 
Roman  Council  under  Damasus  says  (p.  461)  : — Adserunt  (the 
ApoUinarists)  dicere,  dominum  ac  salvatorem  nostrum  ex  Maria 
virgine  imperfectum,  i.e.,  sine  sensu  (iw9)  hominem  suscepisse. 
Heu  quanta  erit  Arianorum  in  tali  sensu  vicinitas !  lUi  imper- 
feetam  divinitatem  in  Deifilio  dicunty  isti  imperfectam  humanita- 
tern  in  Junninis  filio  mentiuntur.  Quod  si  utique  imperfectus 
homo  susceptus  est,  imperfectum  Dei  munus  est,  imperfecta 
nostra  salus,  quia  non  est  totus  homo  salvatus. — Nos  autem,  qui 
integros  ac  perfectos  salvatos  nos  scimus,  secundum  catholica; 
ecclesisB  professionem,  perfectum  Deum  perfectum  suscepisse 
hominem  profitemur.  This  was  constituted  an  oecumenical 
decree  in  the  year  381,  when  the  Council  of  Constance  in  Can. 
i.  said, — dvaJ0€fuirur0rjv€u  (sc.  Bet)  iraa-ap  atpeaiVy  koX  lSuc&^ . . . 
rrjv  r&v  ^ AiroKKivcLpurr&v  (1.  c.  p.  560).  With  this  oecumenical 
decree  were  soon  associated  imperial  edicts,  forbidding  Apol- 
linarism.  We  cannot,  therefore,  understand  how  Baur  can 
assert  it  to  be  inaccurate  (1.  c.  647),  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  complete  humanity  of  Christ  received  the  official  sanction 
of  the  Church  at  the  Synod  held  in  the  year  SSI- 
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tracing  the  Train  of  Thought  bj  the  aid  of  Parallelism.     8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Gebhardt  (H.) — ^The  Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  its  Relation 

TO  THE  DOCTEIKE  OF  THE  GoSPEL  AKD  EPISTLES  OF  JOHN.      8yo,  lOs.  6d. 

Gerlach — Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.    8vo,  lOs.  6<L 
Oieseler  (Dr.  J.  0.  L.) — A  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Five  vols.  8vo,  £2,.  128.  6d. 

Oifford  (Canon)— Voices  of  the  Prophets  :  Twelve  Lectures  preached 

on  the  Foundation  of  Bishop  Warburton.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Given  (Eev.  Prof.  J.  J.) — The  Truths  of  Scripture  in  connection 

WITH  Revelation,  Inspieation,  and  the  Canon.    8vq,  9s. 

Glasgow  (Professor) — ^The  Apocalypse  Translated  and  Expounded. 

8vo,  14s. 

Oloag  (Paton  J.,  D.D.) — A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary 

ON  THE  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Two  vols.  8vo,  2l8. 

The  Messianic  Prophecies.    The  Baird  Lecture,  1879.    In 

crown  8vo,  price  78.  6d. 

Introduction  to  the  Pauline  Epistles.    8vo,  12s. 


Oodet  (Prof. )— Commentary  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

Commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel.   Three  vols.  8vo,  Sis.  6d. 

Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Eomans.    Two 

vols.  8vo,  21s. 

Lectures  in  Defence  of  the  Christian  Faith.    Crown 


8vo,  68. 

Ck>tthold'8  Emblems;  or,  Invisible  Things  Understood  by  Things 

THAT  ABE  Made.    Crown  8yo,  5s. 

Hagenbach  (Dr.  K  R.) — History  of  Doctrines.   Translated  from  the 

last  Edition,  and  edited,  with  large  additions  from  various  sonroes.     Three 
Yolumes.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  now  reSij,  8vo,  lOs.  6d.  each.     YoL  III.  Mhortiy. 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  SwrrzER- 


LAND  CHIEFLY.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  Revised  Edition  of  the  Gennan 
by  Evelina  Moore.    Two  vols.  Svo,  2l8. 

Earless  (Dr.  C.  A.) — System  op  Christian  Ethics.    8vo,  10s.  6cL 
Haupt  (Erich) — ^The  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.    A  Contribution 

to  Biblical  Theology.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Havemick  (H.  A.  Ch.)— Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.    8vo, 

lOs.  6d. 

Heard  (Eev.  J.  B.,  M.A.)--The  Tripartite  Nature  of  Man — Spirit, 

SoUL^  AKD  Body — applied  to  Illustrate  and  Explain  the  Doctrine  of  Original 
Sin,  the  New  Birth,  the  Disembodied  State,  and  the  Spiritual  Body.  With 
an  Appendix  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God.    Foarth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  68. 

Hefele  (Biflhop) — A  History  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church. 

Vol.  I.,  to  A.I).  825  ;  Vol.  II.,  A.D.  826  to  429.     8vo,  12s.  each. 
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Hengstenberg  (Professor)— Commentabt  on   the   Psalms.    Three 

toIb.  8to,  33s. 

Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Eoclesiastes.    To  which  are 

appended :  Treatises  on  the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  on  the  Book  of  Job  ;  on  the 
Irophet  Isaiah ;  on  the  Sacrifices  of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  on  the  Jews  and 
the  Christian  Church.     Svo,  Qs. 

The  Prophecies  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  Elucidated. 

8vo,  lOs.  6d.  . 

Dissertations  on  the  Genuineness  of  Daniel,  and  the 

Inteokitt  of  Zeoua&iah.    SvOy  12s. 

History  op  the  Kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  Testa- 

KEKT.      Two  vols.  8V0,  2l8. 

Christology  of  the  Old  Testament:  A  Commentary  on 


the  Messianic  Predictions.     Second  Edition,  Four  vols.  Svo,  £%  Ss. 

—  On  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 


Janet  (Paul) — ^Final  Causes.    By  Paul  Janet,  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute.   Translated  from  the  French  by  W.  Affleck,  B.D.    Demy  8vo,  12s. 

Jonfioy — Philosophical  Essays.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

Kant — The  Metaphysic  of  Ethics.    Crown  8vo,  68. 

Zeil  (Professor)— Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  Three 

vols.  8vo,  81s.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth. 

870,  lOs.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Samuel.    8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Kings.    Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Chronicles.    Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Commentary  on  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther.    Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Commentary  on  Jeremiah.    Two  vols.  Svo,  218. 

Commentary  on  Ezekiel.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

Commentary  on  Daniel.    Svo,  10s.  6d, 

On  the  Books  of  the  Minor  Prophets.    Two  vols.  Svo,  218. 

Manual  of  Historico  -  Crftical   Introduction   to   the 


Canonical  Scriftukes  of  the  Old  Testament.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 
Eeymer  (Eev.  N.,  M.A.) — ^Notes  on  Genesis;  or,  Christ  and  His 

Church  among  the  Patriarchs.    With  a  Preliminary  Notice  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.    Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

Eillen  (Prof.) — The  Old  Catholic  Church  ;  or,  The  History,  Doc- 
trine, Worship,  and  Polity  of  the  Christians,  traced  firom  the  Apostolic  Age  to 
the  Establishment  of  the  Pope  as  a  Temporal  Sovereign,  A.D.  756.    Svo,  9s. 

Ermnmacher  (Dr.  F.  W.) — ^The  Suffering  Savioub  ;  or,  Meditations 

on  the  Last  Days  of  the  Sufferings  of  Christ.    Eighth  Edit. ,  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

David,  the  Ejng  of  Israel  :  A  Portrait  drawn  from  Bible 


History  and  the  Book  of  Psalms.    Second  Edition,  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
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Enunmadier  (Dr.  F.  W. ) — Autobiogbaphy.    Edited  by  his  Daughter. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

XurtK  (Prot)— Handjbook  of  CmiBCH  History.    Two  vok.  8vo,  158. 

History  of  the  Old  Covenant.    Three  vola  8vo,  Sis.  6d. 

Laidlaw  (John,  D.D.) — The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man.    (The  Seyenth 

Series  of  Caimmghain  Lectures.)    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

lange  (J.  P.,  D.D.) — ^The  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Edited, 

with  additional  Notes,  by  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.     Second  Edition,  in  Four 
vols.  8yo,  Subscription  pnee,  28s. 

Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament.    Edited 

by  Philip  Schatt,  D.D.    Ou)  Tkstamznt,  14  toIs.  ;  Nxw  Tsstamkkt,  10 
vols.  ;  Apoc£YPHA,  1  voL     Subscription  price,  nett,  156.  each. 

Lange  (J.  P.,  D.D*) — Commentary,  Theological  and  HoMiLEnGAL, 

ON  THE  GosFKLS  OF  St.  Matthew  AND  St.  Mabk.     Throc  vols.  8yo^  sis.  6d. 

On  THE  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.    Two  vols.  8vo,  18a 

On  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

On  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

Lewis  (Tayler,  LL.D.) — The  Six  Days  of  Creation;  or,  The  Scriptural 

Cosmology,  with  the  ancient  idea  of  Time-Worids  in  distinction  from  Worlds 
in  Space.     New  Edition,  crown  8yo,  7s.  6d. 

Lindsay  (Eev.  Prof.,  D.D.) — ^The  Reformation.    Bible  Class  Hand- 
books,   Shortly, 

Lisco  (P.  G.) — Parables  of  Jesus  Explained.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

Lotze  (Professor) — Microcosmos.    In  Preparation. 

Luthardt,   Eafanis,    and   Brackoer — ^The   Church:   Its  Origin,  its 

History,  and  its  Present  Position.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Luthaxdt  (Prof.) — St.  John  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.    9s. 
St.  John's  Gospel  Described  and  Explained  according 

TO  ITS  Peculiab  Chaeacteb.    Three  vols.  8vo,  Sis.  6d. 

Apologetic    Lectures    on     the    Fundamental     (Fifth 


Edition),  Saying  {Fourth  EdUion)^  Mobal  Truths  of  Chkistianitt  {Third 
Edition),    Three  vols,  crown  8vo,  68.  each. 

Macdonald  (Eev.  Donald) — Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch  :  An 

Inquiry,    Critical-  and    Doctrinal,   into    the  Genuineness,   Authority,   and 
Design  of  the  Mosaic  Writings.     Two  voIb.  8vo,  21s. 

: —  The  Creation  and  Fall.    8yo,  12s. 

Hacgregor  (Bev.  Jas.,  D.D.) — ^The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    With 

Introduction  and  Notes.    Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes.     Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

Macpherson  (Eev.  John,  M.A.) — The  Westminster  Confession  of 

Faith.   With  Introduction  and  Notes.    {Bible  Glass  Handbooks.)   Cr.  Syo,  28. 

M^Laudilan  (T.,  D.D.,  LL.D.) — The  Early  Scottish  Church.    To 

the  Middle  of  the  Twelfth  Century.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Hartensen  (Bishop)— Christian  Dogmatics  :  A  Compendium  of  the 

Doctrines  of  Christianity.     8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Christlan  Ethics.    8vo,  lOa  Gd. 

Christian  Ethics.    (Special  Ethics.)    Vol.  I.    Shortly, 
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Mafheson  (Geo.,  D.D.) — Growth  of  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  from 

the  First  Century  to  the  Dawn  of  the  Lutheran  £ra.    Two  vols.  8vo,  2l8. 

Ams  TO  the  Study  of  German  Thbologt.  Sd  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

Meyer  (Dr.)  —  Critical  and   Exegetioal   Commentary   on    St. 

Matthkw's  Gospel.    Two  vols.  8to,  218. 

On  Mark  and  Luke.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

: On  St.  John's  Gospel.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

On  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Two  vols,  8vo,  21s. 

On  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    Two  vols.  8vo,  218. 

On  Corinthians.    Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

On  Galatians.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

On  Ephesians  and  Philemon.    One  vol.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

On  Thessalonians.    (Dr.  Liinemann.)    One  vol.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

On  Phiuppians  and  Colossians.    One  voL  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

The   Pastoral   Epistles.     (Dr.  Huther.)     One  vol.  Svo, 

lOs.  6d.    Shortly. 

Peter  and  Judk     {Dr,  Huther.)     One  vol.  Svo,   10s.  6d. 


ShorUi/. 

Monrad  (Sr.  D.  0.)— The  World  of  Prayer;  or,  Prayer  in  relation 

to  Personal  Religion.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

Morgan  (J.»  DJ).) — Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Holy  Spirit.    9& 
Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John.    Svo,  9s. 

Miiller  (Dr.  Julius) — ^The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.    An  entirely 

New  Translation  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition.    Two  vols.  Syd,  218. 

Murphy  (Professor) — A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on 

THE  Book  of  Psalhs.    Svo,  12s. 

■  Books  of  Chronicles.   Bible  Class  Handhocks.   Or.  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

i A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Exodus.    9s. 

NavUle  (ExneBt)— The  Problem  of  Evil.    Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 
The  Christ.  Translated  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Despr^s.  Cr.8vo,4s.6d. 

Nicoll  (W.  K,  M.A.) — The  Incarnate  Saviour:   A  Life  of  Jesus 

Christ.     Chrown  Svo,  Ss. 

Neander  (Dr.) — General  Historic  of  the  Christian  Beligion  and 

Church.    Nine  vols.  Svo,  £3,  7s.  6d. 

Oehler  (Prof.)— Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.    2  vols.  Svo,  21s. 
Qosterzee  (Br.  Van) — ^Thb  Year  of  Salvation.     Words  of  life  for 

Every  Day.    A  Book  of  Household  Devotion.     Two  vols.  8vo^  78.  6<L  each. 
Moses  :  A  Biblical  Study.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Olshansen  (Dr.  H.) — Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Gk)SPELS  and 

Acts.     Fonr  voLi.  Svo,  £%  2s.     Cheaper  Editim^  four  vols,  crovm  Svo,  2ia. 

EoMANa     One  vol.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

CoRiNTHlANa.     One  vol.  Svo,  9s. 

Philippians,  Trrus,  and  First  Timothy.  One  vol.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Owen  (Dr.  Jolm) — "Works.    Best  and  only  Complete  Edition.    Edited 

by  Rev.  Dr.  GooLD.     Twenty-four  vols.  Svo,  Subscription  price,  £4,  4s. 
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Philippi  (P.  A. )— Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  From 

the  Third  Improved  Edition,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Banks.    Two  vols.  8to,  2l8. 

Piper  (Br.  Fenilinaxid) — ^Lives  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Church 

Universal.  Translated  from  the  German,  and  edited,  with  additions,  by 
H.  M.  Maccracken,  D.D.     Two  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

Popular  Cominexitaiy  on  the  New  Testameiit.    Edited  by  Philip 

ScHAFF,  D.D.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Vol.  I.— Thb  Synoptical 
Gospels.  Vol.  II.— St.  John's  Gospel,  and  the  Acts  op  the  Apostles. 
In  Four  voH  imperial  8vo,  IBs.  each.     See  page  32. 

PrefiBens^  (Edward  de) — ^The  Redeemer  :  Discoar8e&  Translated  from 

the  French.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Eainy  (Principal)  —  Delivery  and  Development  of  Christian 

Doctrine.     (The  Fifth  Series  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures.)    Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

Eensch  (Professor) — Bible  and  Nature.    In  Preparation, 

Biehm  (Dr.  E.) — Messianic  Prophecy  :  Its  Origin,  Historical  Charac- 
ter, and  Itelation  to  New  Testament  Fulfilment.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Bitter  (Carl) — ^The  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine  and  the 

Sinaitio  Peninsula.     Four  vols.  Svo,  32s. 

Sobinson  (Rev.  S.,  D.D.) — ^Discourses  on  Redemption.    Svo,  7s.  6d. 
SobimK>n  (Edward,  D.D.) — Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  thb 

New  Testament.    Svo,  9s. 

Bothe  (Professor) — Sermons  for  the   Christian  Year.     Crown 

Svo,  68. 

Saisset — ^Manual  of  Modern  Pantheism  :  Essay  on  Religious  Philo- 
sophy.   Two  vols.  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Scbaff  (Professor) — History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the 

Birth  of  Our  Lord  to  Gregory  the  Great     Three  vols,  royal  Svo,  36s. 

Schmid's  Biblical  Theology   of  the   New  Testament.     8vo, 

lOs.  6d. 

Scott  (Jaa,  M.A.,  D.D.) — ^Principles  of  New  Testament  Quotation 

Established  and  Applied  to  Biblical  Criticism,  and  especially  to  the 
Gospels  and  the  Pentateuch.    Crown  Svo,  Second  Edition,  48. 

Shedd  (W.,  D.D.)-— History  of  Christian  Doctrine.    Two  vols. 

8vo,  21s. 

Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man.    8vo,  78.  6d. 

Smeaton  (Professor) — ^The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  Taught 

BT  Christ  Himself.     Second  Edition,  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Smith  (H.  B.,  D.D.)— Faith  and  Philosophy  :  Discourses  and  Essays. 

Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Kotice,  by  G.  L.  Peentiss,  D.D.     Svo^  128. 

Smith  (Professor  Tho6.»  D.D.) — MEDiiEVAL  Missions.    (Duff  Missionary 

Iteekares,  Firat  Series.)    Crown  Svo,  48.  6d. 

Stalker  (Jas.,  M.A.)— A  Life  of  Christ.    Bible  Class  Handbooks. 

Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

Steimneyer  (Dr.  P.  L.) — ^The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord  :  Examined  in 

their  relation  to  Modem  Criticism.    Svo,  7s.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  our 

LoBD,  considered  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Criticism.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 
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Stevenson  (Mrs.) — The  Symbolic  Parables;  or,  The  Church,  the 

World,  and  the  Antichrist :  Being  the  Separate  Predictions  of  the  Apocalypse 
viewed  in  their  relation  to  the  General  Tniths  of  Scripture.    Crown  8vo,  58. 

Steward  (Bev.  6.) — ^Mediatorial  Sovereignty  :  The  Mystery  of  Christ 

and  the  ReTalation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    Two  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

The  Argument  op  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    A 


Posthumons  Work.    8yo,  10s.  6d. 


Stewart  (Dngald) — The  Collected  Works  of.    Edited  by  Sir  Wm. 

Hamilton,  Bart.    Eleven  vols.  8yo,  12s.  each. 

Stier  (Dr.  Bndolph) — On  the  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.    Eight 

vols.  8yo,  £4,  is.    Separate  volumes  may  he  had,  price  10s.  6d. 

In  order  to  bring  tfiis  valuable  Work  more  wUhki  the  reach  of  all  Claeaes,  both 
Clergy  and  Laiiy,  Messrs.  Clark  continue  to  supply  the  JBtght-volume  Edition  bound 
in  FoiTB  at  the  Original  Subscription  price  of  £2,  2s. 

The  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  and  Commentary  on 

THE  Epistle  of  St.  James.    Svo,  10s.  6d. 

■  The  Words  of  the  Apostles  Expounded.    Svo,  10s.  6d. 


Thiersch  (Dr.  H.  W.  J.) — On  Christian  Commonwealth.  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
Tholuck  (Professor) — Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

8vo,  9s. 

Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Two  vols. 

fcap.  Svo,  88. 

Light  from  the  Cross  :  Sermons  on  the  Passion  of  Our 

Lord.    Third  Edition,  crown  Svo,  5s. 

Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.    Svo,  10s.  6d. 


Ullniajm  (Dr.  Carl) — Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  princi- 
pally in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.    Two  vols.  8vo»  21s. 

The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus  :  An  Evidence  for  Christianity. 

Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

TJrwick  (W.,  M.A.) — The  Servant  of  Jehovah  :  A  Commentary 

upon  Isaiah  lii.  13-liiL  12;  with  Dissertations  npon  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.     Svo,  68. 

Vinet  (Professor) — Studies  on  Blaise  Pascal.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 
■  Pastoral  Theology.    Second  Edition,  post  Svo,  Ss.  6d. 

Watts  (Professor) — ^The  Newer  Criticism  and  the  Analogy  of 

Faith.     A  Reply  to  Professor  Robertson  Smith's  Lectures  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  Jewish  Chnrch.    Grown  Svo,  5s. 

White  (Bev.  M..) — ^The  Symbolical  Numbers  of  Scripture,    Crown 

SvOy  48. 

Winer  (Dr.  0.  B.)— A  Treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  New  Testa- 
ment G&KE1L,  regarded  as  the  Basis  of  New  Testament  Exegesis.  Third 
Edition,  edited  by  W.  F.  Moulton,  D.D.    Ninth  English  Edition,  Svo,  15s. 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  Doctrines  and  Confessions 

OF  THE  Yasious  Cokuunities  OF  Gheistendoic.    Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Wuttke  (Professor) — Christian  Ethics.    Two  yoIs.  Svo,  12b.  6d. 
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Just  puhUfktdj  tft  One  Vohumej  890,  priot  12s^ 

FINAL    CAUSES. 

Bt  PAUL  JANET,  Member  of  the  Institute,  Paris. 
Cranitflate^  from  ti)e  dTrenci^  b^  Milltam  Sfficcb,  fi.9. 

OONT£NTS.^FRSLafDiABY  CiiAFrEB--Th»  Problem.  Book  L— The  Law  of 
Finality.    Book  IL— The  First  Gavfio  of  FinaJity.    Appbmdix. 

*  This  Tery  learned,  aocsnrate,  and,  wiAhin  its  prescribed  limita,  ezhaostiYe  work.  .  .  . 
The  book  as  a  whole  abounds  in  matter  of  the  highest  Interest,  and  is  a  model  of  learn- 
ing and  judicious  treatment* — Guardian, 

'Illustrated  and  defended  with  an  ability  and  learning  which  must  command  the 
reader's  admiration.' — Dvblin  Review. 

*■  A  great  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  subject.  H.  Janet  has  mastered  tho 
conditions  of  the  problem,  is  at  home  in  the  literature  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  has 
that  faculty  of  felicitous  expression  which  makes  French  books  of  the  highest  class  such 
delightful  reading ;  ...  in  clearness,  vigour,  and  depth  it  has  bean  seldom  equalled,  and 
more  seldom  excelled,  in  philosophical  literature.* — Spectator. 

*  A  wealth  of  scientific  knowledge  and  a  logical  acumen  which  will  win  the  admiration 
of  every  reader/ — Chwch  Quarterly  Review, 


Just  published^  in  demy  %vo^  price  lOJ.  6*/., 

THE    BIBLE    DOCTRINE    OF    MAN, 

(Stfitnti)[  Arrins  o{  dmntngljam  fLectBtnu.) 
By  JOHN  LAIDLAW,  D.D. 


'  An  important  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  anthropology  of  the 
sacred  writings,  perhaps  the  most  considerable  that  has  appeared  in  our  own  language.* 
— IMerarff  Ckurdunan. 

*  The  work  is  a  thoughtful  contribution  to  a  subject  whieh  must  always  have  deep 
interest  for  the  devout  student  of  the  Bible/ — British  Quarterly  Review. 

*Dr.  Laidlaw*s  work  is  scholarly,  able,  ioterpsti^ig,  and  valuable.  .  .  .  Thonghtful 
and  devout  minds  will  find  much  to  stimulate,  and  not  a  little  to  assist^  their  meditatioBs 
in  this  learned  and,  let  us  add,  charmingly  printed  volume.* — Record. 

*  On  the  whole,  we  take  this  to  be  the  most  sensible  and  reasonable  statement  of  the 
Biblical  psychology  of  man  we  have  mei*— iGjyojftor. 

*  The  book  will  give  ample  material  for  thought  to  the  refiectivo  reader;  and  it  holds 
a  position,  as  far  as  we  know,  which  is  unique.' — Church  Bells. 

*  The  Kotes  to  the  Lectures,  which  occupy  not  less  than  190  pages,  are  exceedingly 
valuable.  The  style  of  the  lecturer  is  clear  and  animated ;  the  critical  and  analytical 
judgment  predominates.* — EngUsh  IndepetuUni. 
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In  Two  Volumes^  demy  8vo,  price  2l9., 

COMMENTARY  ON   ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE 

TO  THE  ROMANS, 

By  FEIEDRICH  ADOLPH  PHILIPPI. 

Translated  from  the  Third  Improved  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

'A  serviceable  addition  to  the  Foreigii  Theological  Library.'—^cacieni^. 
'  A  commentary  not  only  ample  for  its  criticiu  stores,  but  also  valuable  for  its  sober 
exegesis.*— Vo^  BuiL 

In  Two  Volumes^  demy  8ro,  price  21jr., 

HISTORY   OF    THE    REFORMATION 

IN 

GERMANY  AND  SWITZERLAND  CHIEFLY. 

By  Dk  K  R  HAGENBACH. 

Translated  from  the  Fourth  Revised  Edition  of  the  German. 

'  Dr.  Hagenbach  has  produced  the  best  history  of  the  Beformation  hitherto  written.' — 
British  Quarterly  Renew, 

*The  work  before  us  will  have  a  distinct  sphere  of  usefulness  open  to  it,  and  be 
welcome  to  English  readers.' — Church  Quarterly  Beview, 

Just  puhUtked^  in  demy  Suo,  price  9^., 

THE    TRUTH    OF    SCRIPTURE, 

or  ooimxcnow  with 

36lefrilatttin,  Insspttatuin,  anb  tije  (fTanxun. 
By  Rev.  Professor  GIVEN,  Magee  College. 

'  This,  the  latest  work  upon  the  subject,  is  eminently  fitted  to  {)rove  of  service  to 
inquirers.     The  statements  of  truth  are  dear  and  well  defined.' — Daily  Review. 

*  A  really  able  treatise  on  the  muoh  assailed,  but  fundamental  themes  of  human  inquiry 
mentioned  in  the  title.  The  discussion  is  searching,  thorough,  and  completely  up  to 
date.' — General  Bcsptist  Magazme. 

WORKS    OF   JOHN    CALVIN. 


Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  8  vols. 
Tracts  on  the  Reformation,  8  vols. 
Commentary  on  Genesis,  2  vols. 
Harmony  of  the  Last  Four  Books  of  the 

Pentateuch.  4  vols. 
Commentary  on  Joshua,  1  vol. 

on  the  Psalms,  5  vols. 

on  Isaiah,  4  vols. 

on  Jeremiah  and  Lamaxtatioaas,  5  vols. 

on  Ezeklel,  2  vols. 

on  Daniel,  2  vols. 

<on  Hosea,  1  vol. 

on  Joel,  Amos,  and  Obadiah,  1  vol. 

on  Jonah,  Micah,  and  Nahum,  1  vol. 

on  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  and  Haggai, 
IvoL 


Commentary  on  Zechariah  and  Malachf, 

1vol. 
Harmony  of  the  Synoptical  Evangelists, 

8  vols. 
Commentary  on  John's  Gtospel,  2  vols, 
on  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  2  vols, 
on  Romans,  1  vol. 
on  Corinthians,  2  vols, 
on  Galatians  and  Ephesians,  1  vol. 
on  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thes- 

salonians,  1  vol. 
on   Timothy,   Titua,  and  Philemon, 

1  vol. 
on  Hebrews,  1  vol. 
on  Peter,  John,  James,  and  Jude,  1  vol. 


n 


A  Selection  of  Six  Volumes  (or  more  at  the  same  proportion)  for  21s.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Institutes,  8  vola ;  PsALMa,  vol.  5 ;  Habakkuk,  and  Oorintiiiaiis,  2  vols. 
Any  separate  Volume  (with  the  above  exceptions),  Cs. 
The  Leitebs,  edited  by  Dr.  Bonnet,  2  vols.,  10s.  6d. 
The  iNSTrnrns,  2  vols.,  translated,  14s. 
The  iKSTnruTBS,  in  Latin,  Tholuck's  Edition,  2  vols.,  {Subscription  price)  14s. 
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Just  published,  in  crown  Svo,  price  4s.  6i., 

THE    WORLD    OF    PRAYER; 

By  Bishop    MONRAD. 

QTransIateb  from  il}t  Jfonttf^  (Sertnan  Stiitfoiu 

*  English  renders  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Banks  for  bis  translation  of  this  work: 
he  has  rendered  ayailable  to  them  a  book  of  derotional  reading  -which  admirably  com- 
bines the  truest  Christian  mysticism  with  the  soimdest  and  healthiest  practical  teawching.' 
— London  Quarterly  Review, 

*■  One  of  the  richest  devotional  boolcs  that  we  haye  read.* — Primitive  Meihoditt  Maorwrnei 
'  An  excellent  manual  on  prayer  in  its  relation  to  spiritaal  life  and  character.* — British 
and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review, 

Just  published^  in  demy  Svo,  price  10s,  6d., 

HISTORY  OF  THE 
PASSION  AND  RESURRECTION  OF  OUR  LORD, 

C0nsitrjerieb  in  Ij^t  l^igj^t  of  ^obtrn  Critirism* 


By  Dp.  F.  L.  STEIN  MEYER, 

PROFESSOR  OF  THSOLOOT,  BBRUK. 

*  Our  readers  will  find  this  work  a  most  yaluable  and  snggestiye  help  for  their  thovghts 
and  teaching  during  Passion-tide  and  Easter.* — Englieh  Churchman, 

*■  Dr.  Steinmeyer's  work  will  well  repay  earnest  study.* —  WeeJcly  Review. 

Just  published,  in  demy  Svo,  price  lOs.  M,^ 

THE    FIRST    EPISTLE    OF    ST.    JOHN. 

%  C0ulriIruti0iT  its  gibliral  Cj^^ologjj, 

By    ERICH    HAUPT. 

*  The  Author  has  rendered  the  Church  a  good  seryice  by  his  work.  Wboeyer  aooom- 
panies  him  on  the  path  of  his  well-grounded  researches,  will  find  he  has  made  ^ood 
speed  in  the  understanding  of  the  apostolic  epistles.' — EwmgeUeche  Kirchtmi-Zminng, 

*■  We  recommend  it  especially  to  the  use  of  ministers,  and  are  sure  that  they  will  find  in 
it  sach  scientific  penetration,  and  far  deeper  and  more  sug^estiye  preparation  for  sennons 
and  Bible  lectured,  than  in  the  expositions  which  *re  wntten  specially  for  nunisters  f(V 
homiletical  use.* — Neiue  Evanffelitcne  Kirchen-Zeitung, 

In  crown  8w,  price  5s., 

MESSIANIC    PROPHECY: 

<|h  Origin,  Pistorksl  Cj^arocter,  anb  §ueIa:ti:on  ia 

|t*te  ^t^iwmni  Jfttlfilnwnt. 

Transkted  from  the  German  (with  the  Approbation  of  the  Author)  of 

Dr.   EDWARD    RIEHM. 

'  Undoubtedly  original  and  suggestiye,  and  deserying  careful  consideration.* — LUeranf 
Chwi^man, 

*  Its  intrinsic  excellence  makes  it  a  yaluable  contribution  to  our  biblical  literaturc.*'- 
BHtish  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 
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In  Two  Volumes^  demy  Svo^  price  21^., 

GROWTH  OF  THE  SPIRIT  of  CHRISTIANITY, 

FROM  THE  FIEST  CENTURY  TO  THE  DAWN  OP 

THE  LUTHERAN  ERA 

BY  THE 

REV.  GEORGE  MATHESON,  M.A,  D.D., 

ADTHOB  or  *  AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  OP  OSRMAK  THEOLOGY.* 

'Fresh,  vifforons,  learned,  and  eminantlj  thon^htfal/ — C<miemporary  Review, 
*■  This  work  is  a  ooniribntion  of  real  valno  to  the  popular  study  of  Church  History.*— 
PaU  MaU  Gazette, 
*  The  work  of  a  very  able  and  pious  and  cultured  thinker.* — Church  Quarterly  Review. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
In  crown  dvo,  Third  Edition^  price  4s.  Gd,^ 

AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  GERMAN  THEOLOGY. 

*  A  work  of  much  labour  and  learningi  giving  in  a  small  compass  an  intelligent  review 
of  a  very  large  BuhjecV— Spectator, 

Just  published,  in  Two  Volumes^  demy  Svo,  price  12s,  each^ 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  COUNCILS  of  the  CHURCH 

TO  A.D.  429. 
JFrom   tfye   Original   Oocumcntd. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF 

C.  J.  HEFELE,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Rottenburg. 

*  This  careful  translation  of  Hefele's  Councils.* — ^Dr.  Pdset. 

*  A  thorough  and  fair  compendium,  put  in  the  most  accessible  and  intelligent  form.* — 
Guardian, 

*  A  work  of  profound  erudition,  and  written  in  a  most  candid  spirit    The  book  will  bo 
a  standard  work  on  the  subject* — Spectator, 

*  The  most  learned  historian  of  the  Councils.* — P^re  Gratry. 

*  We  cordially  commend  Hefele's  Councils  to  the  English  student*— JoAn  Bulf. 


Just  published,  in  demy  Svo,  price  12s., 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRIFICE, 

Indudlng  InqiUrlei  Into  the  Origin  of  Sacrifloe,  tlie  JewUh  Bltaal,  the 

Atonement,  and  the  Lord's  Snpper. 

By  ALFRED  CAVE,  D.D., 

FROVBBSOS  OF  PHILOBOPHT  AND  CHURCH  BISTORT,  HAdUTEY  COLLBQB,  LOXDON. 

'  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  its  clearness,  its  method,  its  thoroughness,  and  its 
tolerance.  We  most  warmly  commend  Dr.  Cave*s  book  to  the  study  of  the  clergy,  who 
will  find  it  full  of  suggestiveness  and  instruction.* — Enylish  Churchman, 

^  A  thoroughly  able  and  erudite  book,  from  almost  every  page  of  which  something 
may  be  learned.  The  Author's  method  is  exact  and  logicsJ,  the  style  perspicuous  and 
forcible — sometimes,  indeed,  almost  epigrammatic;  and,  as  a  careful  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  teaching  of  the  Scripture  on  an  important  subject,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting 
even  to  those  whom  it  does  not  convince. — Watehtnan, 
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DR.    LUTHARPrS    WORKS. 

In  Three  handsome  crown  Svo  Volumes^  price  6s.  each. 

*  We  do  not  know  any  volnmes  so  snitable  In  theie  times  for  yona^  men 
entering  on  life,  or,  let  ns  say,  ev«n  for  Xbub  niirazy  of  a  paslor  called  to  deal 
with  Bnch,  than  the  three  Tolnmes  of  ttds  aertei.  We  coxnmend  the  whole  of 
them  with  the  utmost  cordial  satlsfiactlon.  They  are  altogether  quite  a 
specialty  In  our  literature.'— YTecJ;^  Reoiew, 

APOLOGETIC  LECTURES 

ON  THB 

FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Fifth  EdUi/m. 

By  C.  E.  LUTHARDT,  D.D.,  Letpzig. 

*  From  Dr.  Luthardt's  exposition  even  the  most  learned  theologians  may  derive  in- 
valuable criticlBm,  and  the  most  acute  disputants  supply  themselves  with  more  trenchant 
and  polished  weapons  than  they  have  as  yet  been  poaeeased  irf.' — BdCt  WetHUy  Men&ngtr, 

apologetIoTectu  res 

ON  TUB 

SAVING   TRUTHS   OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

Fowth  EdUimu 

*Dr.  Luthardt  is  a  profound  scholar,  but  a  very  simple  teacher,  and  expresses  himself 
on  ihe  gravest  matters  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  clearness,  and  force.* — IMercenf  World, 

APOLOGET"[c~LECTU  RES 

ON  THB 

MORAL   TRUTHS   OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

Third  Edition. 

*  The  ground  covered  by  this  work  is,  of  course,  of  considerable  extent,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  topic  of  specifically  moral  interest  now  under  debate  in  which  the  reader 
will  not  find  some  suggestive  saying.  The  volume  contains,  like  its  predecessors,  a  truly 
wealthy  apparatus  of  notes  and  illustrations.' — English  Chwckman. 

In  Three  Volumes^  Svo,  price  31«.  6d., 

ST.  JOHN'S  GOSPEL  DESCRIBED  AND  EXPLAINED 
ACCORDING  TO  ITS  PECULIAR  CHARACTER. 

^  Full  to  overflowing  with  a  ripe  theology  and  a  critical  soienoe  worthy  of  their  great 
fheme.* — Irish  EccUsi<utical  Gazette, 

Just  published,  in  demy  Svo,  price  9s., 

ST.  JOHN  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL 

Br  Professor  C.  E.  LUTHABDT, 
Author  of  *  Fundamental  Troths  of  Christianity,'  eta 

Translated  and  the  Literature  enlarged  by  C.  R.  Greoort,  Leipzig. 

'  A  work  of  thoroughness  and  value.  The  translator  has  added  a  lengthy  Appendix, 
containing  a  very  complete  account  of  the  liteiatiore  beixing  oa  the  controversy  respect- 
ing this  Gospel.  The  indices  which  close  the  volume  are  well  ordered,  and  add  greatly 
to  its  value.' — Guardian, 

^  There  are  few  works  in  the  later  theological  literature  which  contain  sach  a  wealth 
of  sober  theological  knowledge  and  such  an  invulnerable  phalanx  of  objoctive  apolo- 
getioal  criticism.' — Professor  Guerieke, 

Crown  Svo,  6s.y 

LUTHARDT,  KAHNIS,  AND  BROCKNER. 

The  Church:    Its  Origin,  its  History,  and  its  Present  Podtion. 

*A  comprehensive  review  of  this  sort,  done  by  able  handsi  is  both  insti'ucUve  sad 
snggestivo.' — Record. 


